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ARTICLE    I. 

THE  EESURHECTION  OF  THE  BODY. 
By  Daniel  It  Goodwin,  Professor  in  Bowdoin  College. 

[TsB  {i^owing  Article  needs  some  explanation.  The  Essaj  m 
tike  Deiaocratic  Review,  to  whidi  it  refers,  appeared  in  September, 
1847.  This  Article  was  immediately  written  in  reply  and  offered 
for  ineertien  in  tluit  Review,  in  the  November  following.  The  Editor 
^bdined  to  publish  it,  giving  as  his  only  reason  that  such  discussions 
were  foreign  to  the  purposes  x^  his  Review.  The  manuscript  has 
thereibre  lain  quietly  in  our  desk  till  the  present  time,  with  no  expe^ 
tatioB  en  our  part  that  it  would  ever  see  the  light  And  if  the  views 
kere  controverted  were  peculiar  to  one  individual,  we  certainly  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble  the  readers  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra  with  our  reply.  But  similar  views  are  widely  held. 
Similar  objections  and  statements  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  are  often  made  and  industriously  urged  to  the  unsettling 
of  the  minds  and  the  faith  of  many ;  and  for  ourselves  we  have  not 
seen  them  distinctly  answered.  Besides,  as  the  Democratic  Review 
has  since  retracted  nothing  and  made  no  explanation,  but  as  articles 
similar  in  tone  and  character  to  that  here  replied  to  still  appear  not 
unfrequently  in  that  and  other  political  Journals ;  we  have  at  length 
concluded  that  if  those  Journals,  while  they  freely  open  their  columns 
lo  one  part>,  do  not  choose  to  allow  a  hearing  to  both  sides,  it  is  no 
more  than  simple  justice  that  the  public  should  know  it. 

This  Article  is  therefore  here  presented  verbatim  et  UteraUmy  as  it 
was  sent  to  the  Democratic  Review,  with  the  exception  of  one  short 
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note  which  has  been  added.  This  fact  will  explain  to  onr  readers 
the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  appears.  We  have  thonght  this  a  bet* 
ter  course  on  the  whole  than  to  make  any  change  in  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  the  usual  style  of  this  Theological 
Review.  If  we  should  have  leisure,  we  propose  to  follow  this  up 
with  an  Essay  towards  a  full  historical  and  dogmatical  development 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  In  that  case  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  poiitive  amends  for  the  negative  char- 
acter of  the  present  Article.] 

This  is  the  title  of  an  Artide  in  the  September  ntnnber  of  the 
Democratic  Review,  from  the  general  doctrines  and  conclusions  of 
which,  the  present  writer  feels  bound  earnestly  and  stron^y  to  dis- 
sent. As  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been  a  part  of  the  creed 
of  the  church  catholic  in  all  agea,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  insisted  that 
a  flat  denial  of  that  venerable  doctrine  shall  pass  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review,  anchalleuged  and  unquestioned.  The  author  of  the  article 
referred  to  acknowledges  that  this  doctrine  is  one  of  great  speculative 
importance  and  of  universal,  practical  interest ;  and,  since,  at  the  same 
time,  its  discussion  does  not  involve  any  of  the  exciting  and  hack- 
neyed questions  of  party  strife,  I  trost  that  ^e  editor  will,  in  this 
case,  so  far  depart  from  any  rule  which  he  may  have  laid  down  to 
the  contrary,  as  to  allow  what  has  already  been  published  in  this 
Review  to  be  controverted  in  its  subsequent  pages ;  provided  the  dis- 
cussion be  managed  with  good  temper  and  an  honest  love  of  truth. 

With  the  author  from  whom  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  the  slightest  personal  acquaintance.  I  know  nothing  of  his 
creed  or  character,  of  his  age  or  standing,  of  his  social,  political  or 
ecclesiastical  connections ;  absolutely  nothing  but  what  I  learn  from 
the  article  in  question.  He  will,  therefore,  not  interpret  anything 
which  I  may  say  as  having  an  offensive  personal  application ;  and  I 
hope  he  will  not  consider  it  discourteous  that  an  entire  stranger 
should,  in  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  candor,  call  in  question  his 
published  opinions. 

He  opens  the  discussion  thus :  ^  In  treating  this  subject,  the  start- 
ing point  is  to  determine  two  things,  viz.,  what  is  and  what  is  not ; 
the  body  either  does  or  does  not  rise  again." 

We  have  meditated  upon  this  statement,  and  analyzed  it  in  every 
way  we  can  think  of;  but  must  acknowledge  ourselves  utterly  unable 
to  divine  what  it  means.  It  seems  either  to  require  such  a  vast  com- 
prehension of  the  knowledge  of  all  facts  to  << start"  with,  or  so  to  c<m- 
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found  the  ^starting  point''  with  the  goal,  or  both;  that  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  with  having  got  any  glimpse  of  its  true  sense.  And 
jeU  no  doubt  the  author  had  a  distinct  and  logical  meaning,  which 
he  has  logically  expressed ;  for  his  very  next  words  are :  '<  to  reasion 
at  all  we  must  reason  on  hxei  principles.**  Still,  as,  with  our  best 
efforts  we  cannot  find  his  ''  starting  point,"  he  will  excuse  us  for  not 
following  the  course  of  his  argument  in  his  own  order.  We  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  the  epic  poets,  and  begin  in  mediis  rebus. 

We  think  the  statement  of  our  author's  general  doctrine  will  be 
found  in  the  following  paragraph : 

^  If  this  identical  body^was  raised,  how  painful,  how  awful  would 
be  the  sight !  .  .  .  .  There  would  be  the  lame,  the  blind,  those  who 
had  lost  limbs,  who  were  crippled,  the  maniac,  the  savage !  This 
must  be  if  the  identical  body  is  raised  up ;  for  any  difiOerent  body 
would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body ;  in  facty  would  be  no 
resurrection  at  all,  but  would  be  a  new  creation ;  so  that,  if  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  takes  place  at  all,  it  must  be  ikit  tdetUical 
body,  or  else  it  is  no  resurrection  bat  a  new  creation  of  some  other 
body." 

We  suppose  it  is  dear  from  this  that  the  author  means,  by  the 
^  identical  body,"  strictly  and  precisely  the  body  as  it  exists  and  is 
eoDstitoted  at  the  moment  of  death.  This  must  be  so,  or  there  can 
be  no  motive  for  the  horror  expressed  at  the  resuscitated  forms  of 
the  lame,  blind,  maimed,  crippled  and  crazed.  If  we  may  go  back 
to  one  day  before  death  to  find  the  ^<  identical  body,"  which  is  to  be 
raised,  how  can  any  theoretical  limit  be  set  to  the  right  of  retrogres- 
ak>n  ?  We  understand  the  author's  major  proposition^  therefore,  to 
be :  that  tfiie  resurrection  of  the  body  takes  place  at  aUy  it  must  be  a 
resurrection  of  each  body  precisely  as  it  existed  and  was  constituted  ai 
the  taoment  of  death.  His  minor  proposition,  as  gathered  from  the 
general  drift  of  his  article,  is:  that  it  is  impossiUe  that  each  body 
should  be  raised  precisely  as  it  existed  and  was  constituted  at  the  mo^ 
ment  of  death.  Ergo,  there  can  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Such,  if  we  understand  it,  is  his  argument  reduced  to  a  syUogystic 
form.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience  of  reference  we  shall 
beg  leave  to  retain  throughout  these  remarks  the  designations  major 
and  minor  proposition^  as  we  have  just  applied  them. 

Now,  we  utterly  protest  against  and  deny  the  nw^or  proposition. 
But,  inasmuch  as  our  author  has  vouchsafed  no  proof  of  it  except 
what  may  be  contained  in  the  stnnig  assertions  of  the  paragraph  just 
^BoCed,  we  ahall  defer  for  the  present  what  we  have  to  say  on  that 
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head.  He  spends  his  strength  in  endeavoring  to  establish  his  minor 
fropositian.  If  he  has  failed  in  this,  of  coarse  his  conclusion  fails ; 
and  if  he  has  sacceeded  in  this,  the  mc^'or  proposition  yet  remains  to 
be  tested  before  his  eonclusiiMi  is  established. 

Let  US  see,  in  the  first  place,  how  he  succeeds  in  proring  thai  the 
resurrection  of  "  this  identical  bodj^  is  an  "  utter  impossibility.'' 

He  begins  very  scientifically  and  learnedly  with  proving  at  large, 
that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  chemical  or  any  other  physical 
tests,  the  human  body  is  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  of  develop* 
ment,  growth,  and  decay,  while  it  lives ;  and  of  dissolution,  decomp^* 
sition,  and  dispersion,  when  it  dies,  as  those  to  which  the  bodies  of 
fhe  ox  and  the  horse  are  subject  All  this  is  ^  what  is  f  and,  of 
course,  it  is  no  news  to  any  body.  But  what  does  it  prove  ?  Doea 
It  prove  that  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  €rod  to  reconstruct  and  r^ 
animate  the  human  body  ?  Is  it  therefore  to  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  that  Gk>D  should  raise  the  dead  ?  We  can  see  no  such 
force  of  proof  in  those  facts.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  body 
has  undertaken  to  bring  positive  evidence  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  from  chemistry  or  natural  philosophy ;  and  we  cannot  conceive 
what  disproof  there  is  in  the  absence  of  proof  derivable  from  those 
sciences. 

But,  (it  is  insisted,)  after  the  minutest  chemical  analysis,  afler  the 
most  patient  and  thorough  testing  by  all  known  agents  and  reagents, 
af^er  the  most  careful  examination,  and  after  ages  of  experience,  we 
have  never  found  any  more  signs  of  a  tendency  to  a  resurrection  in 
the  body  of  a  dead  man  than  in  that  of  a  dead  dog.  And  what  then  ? 
Therefore  there  is  and  can  be  no  resurrection  of  the  human  body  ? 
Most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !  As  though  we  already  knew 
everything  pertaining  to  the  powers,  properties  and  possibilities  even 
of  material  things ;  as  though  we  were  not  pr}  ing  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  secrets  of  nature  every  day ;  as  though  there  were  not  evi- 
dently dynamics  and  laws  at  work  in  the  material  world,  which  elude 
all  our  chemical  tests  and  physical  reagents ;  and,  as  though  we  could 
see  distinct^  around  and  above  the  power  of  Mndgkty  Cfody  which, 
with  its  higher,  and  perchance  forever  inscrutable  laws,  presides  over 
and  controls  all  the  laws  and  functions  of  nature.  All  positive  evi- 
dence for  a  resurrection  of  the  body  must  be  sought  for  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Revelation ;  and  that  evidence,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected  by  this  chemico-physical  argument ;  it  is 
left  just  as  it  was  and  where  it  was,  entire  and  intact 

But,  says  our  author,  ^  if  these  remarks  serve  to  prove  this  faet, 
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yiz^  that  the  same  particles  which  now  form  our  bodies  will  [may  ?] 
hereafter  enter  into  the  formation  of  others,  which  none  can  success- 
fully deny,  it  at  the  same  time  will  make  self-evident  [make  self-evi- 
dent ?]  the  fact  that  the  moment  a  body  is  resolved  into  its  elemen- 
tary principles,  they  at  once  cease  to  bear  any  relationship  whatever 
with  the  form  which  they  had  previously  entered  into,  so  that  the 
gases  which  now  constitute  any  specific  body  will,  when  it  ceases  to 
exist,  and  they  in  consequence  become  set  free,  cease  to  hear  for- 
ever  afterwards  any  more  relationship  to  that  pabticulab  body,  than 
if  they  had  never  entered  into  it  at  alL" 

Now  we  assert,  with  all  due  deference,  that  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples do  and  always  must  continue  to  bear  a  practical,  historical 
relation  to  that  body ;  that  it  is  and  will  ever  remain  a  fact  in  their 
history  that  they  once  entered  into  the  composition  of  that  body; 
and  that  this  is  not  a  barren  fact,  but  that  all  their  subsequent  history 
is  modified  and  in  some  degree  determined  by  that  fact ;  so  that  all 
the  changes  and  transmigrations  through  which  they  afterwards  pass, 
all  the  combinations  into  which  they  ailerwards  enter,  are  different 
from  what  they  probably  would  have  been,  had  that  fact  been  other- 
wise. And,  moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposition  just  quoted, 
with  all  its  italics  and  capitals,  which  can  ever  ^^  make  it  self-evident," 
either  that  it  transcends  the  power,  or  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  the  will,  of  Almighty  God,  to  reconstruct  that  dissolved  body, 
restoring  those  elementary  principles  to  their  former  positions  and 
relationships.  There  is  nothing  in  that  proposition  which  renders 
any  positive  conclusions  in  regard  to  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  de- 
rived from  a  well-authenticated  revelation,  incredible  or  even  improb- 
able. Again,  it  leaves  all  such  positive  evidence  untouched  and 
unimpaired. 

But  it  is  still  insisted  that  <'  no  restoration  of  bodies  could  take 
place  without  a  destruction  and  complete  annihilation  [?]  of  very 
much  that  has  been  brought  into  existence.  The  restitution  of  any 
specific  body  whose  original  elements  now  form  a  component  part  of 
another  body,  must  necessarily  cause,  if  it  took  place,  a  destruction  of 
that  body."  [And  what  if  it  did  ?  Did  not  the  construction  of  thiA 
latter  body  require  the  destruction  of  the  former  ?  And  is  not  this 
process  of  destruction  and  construction  the  mere  ordinary  qourse  of 
nature  ?]  "  Moreover,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  bodies  go  out  of  e2;istence, 
and  become  as  entirely  extinct  as  though  they  had  never  existed  at 
all  [?]  and  therefore  a  resurrection  of  this  identical  body  could  not 
^.powibly  be  implied  or  understood ;  for  in  order  for  a  resurrection  or 
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restoraticm  to  take  place,  tbe  thing  so  restored  or  raised  most  neee$tth 
fihf  he  in  existence.  Now,  if  a  body  has  gone  entirely  ont  i>£  exist* 
ence,  it  is  imposnUe  for  it  to  be  restored,** 

The  statement  that  "  a  body  has  gone  entirely  out  of  existence,** 
we  suppose  must  mean  one  of  two  things ;  either,  that,  as  a  body,  in 
respect  to  its  form  and  constitution,  it  has  ceased  to  exist ;  or,  that,  in 
respect  to  its  very  substance  and  the  material  which  composed  it,  it 
has  been  annihilated. 

The  latter  sense  cannot  be  that  which  our  author  intends,  for  he 
elsewhere  expressly  recognizes  "  the  law  of  nature  that  no  particle  of 
matter  is  ever  lost;**  and  yet  it  is  only  with  this  latter  sense  of  the 
words  that  there  is  any  self-evidence  or  convincing  power  in  the  pro- 
position ^  that  it  is  impomble  for  a  body  which  has  gone  entirely  oat 
of  existence  to  be  restored." 

But  if,  when  the  terms  are  explained  in  the  former  sense,  thai 
proposition  be  self-evident,  then  the  trouble  of  all  his  elaborate  argu- 
mentation might  have  been  saved ;  for,  in  that  sense,  it  is  a  mere 
formal  decision  of  the  question  in  debate,  and,  if  that  decision  itself 
is  self-evident,  all  discussion  is  clearly  a  waste  of  time.  And  yet  we 
are  not  aware  that  those  who  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have  denied  that,  so  far  as  the  point  could  be  ascertained  by  chemi- 
oal  and  physical  tests,  the  human  body  is,  in  many  cases,  resolved 
into  its  original  elements.  '  To  their  minds,  therefore,  the  proposition 
that  ^  it  is  impossible  for  a  body  which  has  been  thus  dissolved  to  be 
restored,*'  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  "  self-evident.**  But  if  the  propo- 
aidon  be  not ''  self-evident,**  then  the  author  has  furnished  no  evidence 
for  it  whatever.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  his  state- 
ments, the  restoration,  reconstruction,  reorganization  of  any  body, 
under  any  circumstances  and  on  any  hypothesis,  is  a  sheer  absurdity ; 
for,  in  order  that  a  body  may  be  restored,  reconstructed,  reorgan- 
ized, he  expressly  makes  it  necessary  that  it  should  already  exist, 
actually  constructed  and  organized ! 

It  is  true  our  author,  immediately  hereupon,  goes  into  a  profound 
argument  to  show  that,  though  the  body  might  perchance  be  restored 
if  it  were  simply  resolved  into  "  dust,**  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  resolved 
into  oxygen  and  other  ^*  gases,**  its  restoration  is  impossible  and  in* 
conceivable.  Now  we  must  honestly  confess,  whatever  imbecility  of 
mind,  whatever  lack  of  science  or  of  philosophy  the  confession  may- 
betray,  we  must  confess  that  the  assertion  of  its  being  any  jot  or 
tittle  more  absurd  or  inconceivable  for  God  to  reconstruct  a  body 
from  its  original  gaseons  etemients  than  for  him  to  reconstruct  it  fh>m 
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its  softUered  pardelet  of  dutt,  is  neither  ^self^TidMit''  nor  ia  any 
other  waj  evident  to  oar  humble  apprehension. 

We  agree  fully  with  our  author  that  the  great  difficulty  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  ^that  men  do  not  define  things  properly  to  their  own 
minds.  They  are  content  with  indistinct  pictures,  vague  imaginingSy 
dreamy  and  indistinct  sensations,  instead  of  fixing  and  defining  things 
permanently,  and  giving  them  a  tangible,  fixed  and  definite  form  and 
position."  We  shall  therefore  endeavor  not  to  be  juggled  with  at 
this  point 

We  take  for  granted  that  the  ^elementary  principles"  into  which 
the  body  is  said  to  be  resolved,  are  matter,  true  and  proper  matter. 
This  they  certainly  are  unless  our  author,  with  Leibnitz  and  Herbart, 
prosecutes  his  metaphysical  analysis  beyond  the  power  of  all  his 
chemical  tests.  At  all  events,  they  are  either  matter  or  not  matter; 
If  they  are  not  matter,  then  the  material  particles  which  have  been 
resolved  into  them,  have,  according  to  our  author's  own  principles^ 
utterly  ceased  to  exist  But  this  is  contrary  to  his  express  assump- 
tion that  no  particle  of  matter  is  ever  annihilated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  true  and  proper  matter,  then,  like  all  matter,  thej  are, 
or  consist  of,  material  particles.  And  the  definite,  identical,  material 
particles  of  a  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  gas  are  no  more  annihilated,  or 
ab:$olutely  lost  and  confounded  by  being  mixed  with  another  cufaio 
inch  of  oxygen  gas,  than  are  the  definite,  identical  particles  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  *^dust"  by  being  mixed  with  another  cubic  inch  of  homoge- 
neous dust."^  It  certainly  is  assuming  more  than  is  "self-evident'* 
to  say  that  omniscience  cannot  identify  them  and  trace  them  through 
their  new  combinations,  and  that  omnipotence  cannot  segregate  them 
and  restore  them  to  their  former  connections.  We  do  not  here  con- 
tend that  this  could  be  done  by  any  human  power  or  merely  natural 
process,  but  we  insist  that  the  thing  is  not  inconceivable  and  therefore 
is  not  absolutely  impossible. 

^  Oar  author  evidently  assumes  oxygen  in  the  state  of  &gas  to  be  an  "  elemen- 
tary principle."  Of  course  he  does  not  recognize  the  materiality  of  caloric.  In 
this  we  are  willing  to  follow  him.  It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  instanced  a 
mixture  of  dust  with  homogeneouM  dost.  As  the  **  gas  "  was  aasvmed  to  be  mixed 
with  a  homogeneous  gas,  it  was  bat  fiur  that  the  **du8t"  should  be  pl*eed  in 
similar  circumstances.  But  if  any  one  prefers  the  hypothesis  of  a  mixture  of 
ifteroQenfous  dust,  he  is  welcome  to  all  the  advantage  to  be  gained  thereby; 
which  will  be  thi^^  that,  as  he  has  no  right  to  assume  the  " dust"  to  be  so  coarse 
as  to  be  separated  hy  mechanical  means,  in  order  to  its  separation  by  chemical 
■gents,  one  more  step  will  ordinarily  be  necessary  than  is  the  case  of  the  gas, 
for  the  " dust"  most  itself  be  reduced  to  a  fluid  state  before  it  oan  be  bvoni^t 
under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  affinity. 
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The  case  just  stated  invcdyes  preoiselj  the  pinchiog  point  in  the 
argument  on  the  other  side,  if  that  argument  pinches  anywhere* 
For  as  to  saying,  as  our  author  seems  to  do,  that  one  simple  sub- 
stance loses  its  identity  by  entering  into  cmnpoeitian  with  another 
simple  substance ;  that  is  plainly  false,  even  on  natural  principles. 
Let  us  try  a  few  instances. 

If  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  pure  copper  be  combined  with 
their  definite  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  this  oxyde  of  copper  be  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  we  shall  have  the  nitrate  of  copper,  which  may 
exist  in  a  perfectly  liquid  form.  But  by  decomposing  this  nitrate  of 
copper  the  pure  copper  may  be  reproduced  —  the  very  same  copper 
and  no  other — the  ^^dentical"  copper,  with  which  the  process  was 
begun.    Now  copper  is  as  truly  an  "elementary  principle"  as  oxy- 


But  gases  may  be  recovered  from  their  combinations  as  well  as 
metals.  Let  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  combined  in  due 
pt>portion  for  forming  water.  Let  the  water  be  decomposed  by 
means  of  a  quantity  of  potassium,  and  the  hydrogen  will  be  liberated, 
the  very  same  hydrogen  as  at  first ;  and,  the  potash  being  decom- 
posed, the  original,  identical  oxygen  may  also  be  recovered.  If,  in 
these  processes,  some  portion  of  the  original,  simple  substances  should 
escape  from  us,  it  would  only  show  the  imperfection  of  our  instru- 
ments, but  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  applicability 
and  force  of  the  argument  for  our  present  purposes.  We  have  here 
a  mere  business  of  degrees*  No  principle  is  involved  in  the  recovery 
ai  the  whole,  which  is  not  involved  in  the  recovery  of  a  part.  If 
then,  with  our  limited,  practical  powers,  we  can  recover  a  part,  surely 
it  cannot  be  said  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  omnipotence  to  recover  the 
whole ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  absolutely  impossible. 

So  much  for  cases  of  inorganic  combinations.  Now  take  cases 
which  involve  the  organic  influence  of  the  principle  of  life. 

Let  a  quantity  of  calcium  and  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  be  respec- 
tively combined  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen ;  let  the  lime  be 
combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid ;  and  let  this  phosphate  be  mixed 
with  a  soil  (or,  certain  ingredients  of  a  soil)  which  did  not  before  con- 
tain a  particle  of  calcium  or  phosphorus.  Let  some  grains  of  wheat 
be  planted  in  that  soil ;  and,  by  an  analysis  of  the  product,  we  may 
obtain,  in  its  original,  simple  form,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  identical 
calcium  and  phosphorus  with  which  we  began,  mingled  perhaps  in 
this  case,  with  a  small  proportion  of  each  of  those  substances  derived 
frran  the  seed. 
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One  case  more :  A.  takes  eertaiit  crystals  of  arsenic,  and,  having 
palverised  them  and  eombhied  the  metal  wkh  the  proper  proportioa 
of  oxygen,  mingles  the  poison  with  B.^  food,  who  swallows  k,  and 
dies.  Some  time  af^er,  bj  an  analysis  of  the  contents  and  eoaJting$ 
of  B.'s  stomach,  the  arsenic  is  reooTered  and  recrystalHeed.  H 
either  is  or  is  not  t^  ^  identical"  arsenic  which  A.  gave.  If  it  can 
be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jnry,  that  it  is  not  the  same,  then 
the  evidence  that  A.  is  guilty  of  the  alleged  act  of  poisoning  B.  is  not 
ai  all  increased  by  the  detection  of  this  arsenic  in  B.'s  stomach,  f(nr 
it  is  not  the  arsenic  which  A.  is  allied  to  have  administered,  but 
some  other. 

If  it  be  said  here  that  the  arsenic^  as  a  mass,  is  indeed  the  sasMi 
bat  that  the  iodividaal  crystals  are  noi  **  identical"  with  those  origi* 
nally  palverised ;  we  answer  that  thus  the  specific  point  for  whidi 
we  are  now  contending  is  yielded,  viz.,  that  the  alleged  impossibili^ 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  ^  identical"  body  cannot  arise  in  any  de* 
gree  from  the  fact  that  the  simple  elements,  into  which  it  has  been 
resolved,  enter  into  new  eombinatUmt.  The  whcde  difficulty  is  car^ 
ried  back  to  the  point  to  which  we  have  already  referred  it,  vis.,  the 
fact  that  these  simple  elements  become  mingled  with  other  quantities 
of  homogeneous  elements.  We  admit,  in  the  case  supposed,  a  very 
liigh  degree  of  improbability  that  the  reproduced  crystals  of  arsenic 
are,  each  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  identical  with  some  one  of  the 
original  crystals.  But  can  any  one  positively  prove  that,  even  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  certainly  are  not  identical ;  still  more,  can  he 
prove  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  and  self-contradictious  that  they 
should  be  ?  As  to  the  supposition  of  mechanical  marks  or  defects^ 
they  could  not  indeed  be  reproduced  by  crystallization ;  but,  the 
identity  being  in  other  respects  restored,  they  could  easily  be  repro- 
duced by  mechanical  means. 

We  plant  ourselves  at  one  of  those  original  crystals.  It  consists 
of  certain  individual  and  identical,  though  homogeneous,  particles, 
arranged  according  to  a  certain  law  in  certain  definite,  relative  pod^ 
tions.  It  is  dissolved ;  and  its  particles  are  mingled  with  other  ho- 
mogeneous particles.  Now  the  question  is,  can  it  be  rationally  con- 
ceived that  those  original  particles  should  be  segregated  from  their 
present  mixture,  and  restored  each  and  all  to  their  original  relative 
poaitions,  and  the  whole  to  its  original  form  ?  We  Areely  admit  that 
such  a  result  cannot  be  secured  by  any  power  of  man  or  known  law 
of  nature ;  but  we  fearlessly  assert  that  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  result  cannot  be  proved  to  transcend  the  power  of  Almighty  God» 
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who  cftn  ideotifj  every  particle  of  maAter  which  he  has  created,  and 
control  its  movements  according  to  the  counsels  of  his  own  wilL  We 
not  only  assert  that  such  a  result  can  be  conceived  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  exercise  of  miraeulotu  power,  but  we  assert  that  its  actual 
accomplishment  would  not  violate  any  known,  positive  laws  of  nature, 
but  would  be  in  perfea  accordance  with  them  all;  and  indeed  is  one 
of  the  possible  contingencies  under  those  laws.  Therefore  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible.^ 

K  now  it  be  insisted  that,  after  all,  the  crystal  so  reproduced,  i.  e., 

^  The  most  scientific  men  will  confess  that  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the 
recof^ized  laws  of  nature,  or.  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  higher  laws  harmo- 
nizing both  the  rule  and  the  exception,  laws  which  may  transcend  the  scope  of 
their  loftfett  generaliiatioiis.  A  kkig  of  Ate  is  said  to  have  heard  patiently  all 
that  the  Christian  missioiuuries  had  to  t^  him  about  heayen  and  heU,  and  the 
mysteries  and  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  when  they  chanced  to  say  that  wa- 
ter, in  their  country,  was  sometimes  found  in  a  solid  state,  he  declared  that  to  be 
80  palpable  a  lie,  that  he  would  not  believe  anything  else  they  had  told  him. 
Now  he  will  hardly  be  thought  to  have  shown  himself  ranch  of  a  $twant  or  a  phi- 
losopher; yet  he  reasoned  from  what  were  to  him  familiar  and  inrariable  laws 
of  nature.  Had  he  been  told  that  the  solid  water,  though  much  colder  than  the 
liquid,  would  float  upon  it  from  comparatiye  lightness,  he  might  have  denied  the 
possibility  of  such  a  phenomenon,  even  though  he  had  known  much  more  of  na- 
ture's laws  than  he  did ;  for,  that  bodies  are  expanded  with  heat  is  one  of  the 
best  established  laws  in  the  material  worid.  Bat  how  would  his  incredulity  have 
been  excited  aUnost  to  madness,  had  he  been  told  that  water,  which  he  knew  to 
be  one  of  the  best  means  of  extinguishing  hn,  is  composed  of  two  ingredients, 
one  of  which  is  among  the  most  inflammable  of  substances,  and  the  other  a  sub- 
stance without  which  no  flame  whatever  can  exist ! 

Scientific  men  will  also  admit  that,  (assuming  the  so-called  imponderable 
agents  tioC  to  be  material  substances,)  a  body  may  present  a  great  variety  of 
forra^  without  either  losing  its  substantial  ideotity  or  even  sufiering  decomposi- 
tion. Water  will  serve  yet  again  as  a  convenient  and  striking  illustration.  It  is 
the  massive  ice  that  renders  rivers,  lakes  and  seas  impenetrable  to  the  lightest 
and  the  bulkiest  ships ;  it  is  the  expansive  steam  which  propels  the  hastening 
vessel  across  the  vast  ocean,  bringing  into  proximity  regions  the  most  widely 
separated.  We  seek  it  from  the  spring  to  quench  our  thhnst;  we  inhale  it  with 
the  atmosphere  to  soslain  our  livee.  Blown  into  an  attenuated  bubble,  it  is  black ; 
dashed  headlong  in  the  foaming  cataract,  or  gently  descending  in  Mrintry  flakes, 
it  is  white.  Falling  in  drops,  it  exhibits  all  the  colors  of  the  prism  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  floating  In  clouds  and  vapors,  it  adorns  with  unnumbered  hues  and  un- 
told beauty  the  evenfaig  and  the  morning  sky.  It  may  be  so  heavy  that  the 
power  of  myriads  of  horses  could  sot  raise  some  of  its  masses  firom  the  earth;  it 
may  be  so  Ught,  so  much  lighter  than  air,  thai  the  power  of  myriads  of  horses 
could  not  prevent  its  ascending  towards  heaven.  It  may  be  pellucid  in  the  purl* 
ing  brook ;  or  it  may  be  fh>zen  into  opaque,  compact  masses,  or  into  little,  solid, 
lustrous,  acicular  crystals.  Thus  rtal  identity  amid  apparent  diversity  is  one  of 
the  recognised  laws  of  nature. 
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with  all  its  original  particles  in  tkeir  original  relations,  is  not  "  iden- 
tical"  with  the  original  crjrstal;  then  the  word  "identical"  must  be 
used  in  a  sort  of  hyper-metaphysical  sen^e,  in  which  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  material,  visible  things  at  all.     For,  according  to  sach  a 
Tiew,  supposing  an  ultimate  particle  of  water  to  consist  of  a  particle 
of  oxygen  united  to  a  particle  of  hydrogen,  (and  the  contrary  cannot 
be  proved,)  it  would  follow  that,  if  this  particle  of  water  be  decom- 
posed into  the  two  gaseous  particles,  the  reunion  of  these  same  gas- 
eous partides  would  not  reproduce  the  "identical,"  original  particle 
of  water,  but  a  different  one.    And  a  fortiori  it  would  follow  that  an 
ounce  of  water  being  decomposed  and  the  same  elements  reunited, 
or  being  converted  into  steam  and  that  steam  condensed,  or  even  be- 
ing poured  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  the  wator  which  would 
result  and  remain  would  not  be  "identical  with"  the  original  water, 
but  somewhat  different     Hence  it  would  follow  that,  as  all  visible 
material  things  are  in  a  constant  flux,  the  idea  of  identity  would  be 
absolutely  inapplicable  to  anything  in  the  physical  universe,  except, 
perhaps,  to  the  elementary  and  unchangeable,  constituent  particles^ 
Nay  more,  all  such  words  as  reproduction,  reorganization,  restora- 
tion involve  a  logical  absurdity ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  very  termd 
"identical  with"  are  nonsensical,  for,  inasmuch  as  in  every  proposi- 
tion, which  conveys  any  meaning,  the  predicate  must  be  conceived  in 
some  respect  diverse  from  the  subject,  to  assert  that  the  one  is  "iden- 
tical with**  the  other  is  a  downright  and  palpable  self-contradiction! 
But  our  author  cannot  have  used  the  terms  in  any  such  super- 
r^ned  sense,  for  then  his  whole  argument  should  have  assumed  a 
purely  metaphysical  character,  and  all  his  elaborate,  physical  reason- 
ings and  illustrations  are  a  perfect  kars  (foetwre.    And  moreover  he 
will  have  uttered  unadulterated  nonsense  in  asserting  that  the  re* 
organization  of  this  "identical"  body  from  its  gaseous  elements  is 
any  more  manifestly  impossible  than  would  be  its  reorganization 
from  scattered  particles  of  elementary  "  dust" 

Here  we  are  met  with  the  exhortation :  "  Let  those  who  would 
answer  by  the  power  of  Grod  reflect  but  a  moment  and  they  must  see 
that  this  very  power  would  forbid  such  a  state  of  things,  for  it  can 
never  act  in  contradiction  to  itself."  We  sunply  answer  that,  in  re- 
constructing the  body  from  the  elementary  principles  into  which  it 
may  have  been  resolved,  omnipotence  will  not  be  acting  in  contra* 
diction  to  itself.  Such  a  work  is  no  more  inconceivable  in  itself  than 
the  ordinary  processes  of  growth,  dissolution,  renovation,  which,  with 
every  changing  year,  we  see  all  around  us.    Or,  if  the  mere  fact  of 
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its  being  Hvtrn  in  some  reepectg  from  the  known  and  actual  eonne 
of  nature  and  physical  laws^  be  the  point  objected  to  as  contradic- 
tious ;  Uien,  we  reply  that,  on  that  ground,  it  is  no  more  contradict 
ttous  than  any  miraculous  ioterpoeition  wkateyer ;  than  iks  reiurree* 
tian  of  Ohriity  or  ef  Latarut,  for  example ;  or  than  ike  act  of  crea^ 
Hon  itselfy  than  which  no  act  can  be  conceived  more  utterly  diverse 
from  and  even  contrary  to  the  whole  system  of  natural  laws  as  learned 
from  the  inductions  of  empirical  philosophy.  We  wish  distinctly  to 
know  whether  or  not  our  author  here  intends  to  assert  the  i^)solnte 
impossibility  of  all  mirades  and  of  an  act  of  creation  among  the  rest. 
If  he  does  not,  we  send  back  his  argument  to  be  amended ;  if  he  do, 
we  have  no  answer  at  present  to  offer,  as  it  would  require  a  greater 
sweep  of  discussion  than  we  can  now  undertake. 

But,  says  our  author :  ^  In  reply  to  the  question,  Does  the  body 
rise  again  ?  I  answer,  no  I  It  is  impossible,  wholly  and  utterly  im« 
possible,  and  incompatible  widi  all  that  we  see  and  know  ai  the  works 
of  God."  Here  is  a  sufficiently  positive  assertion ;  if  that  can  settle 
the  quesdoD*  But  a  reason  for  the  assertion  follows ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
^  It  is  impossiUe  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  wisdom 
that  God  ever  displays.**  Of  course  that  is  irrefragable  prooH  A 
man  thinks  that  it  would  not  be  wise  in  Ood  to  raise  the  dead,  there- 
fore it  is  %mpo$Mle  he  should  do  it ;  even  though  he  may  himself 
have  assured  us  by  a  special  revelation  that  he  shall !  8o  much  for 
the  impossibility.  Now  for  the  incompatibility.  ^  It  is  incompatible, 
because,  if  it  took  place,  it  must  necessarily  produce  a  state  of  things 
wholly  ineoBsistent  with  the  character  of  the  infinite,  and  at  variance 
with  all  the  laws  by  which  he  governs  the  world.**  That  is  to  say, 
^  It  is  ineompatible  with  all  that  we  see  and  know  of  the  works  of 
God**  keetuue  its  results  would  be  '* wholly  at  variance  with  all  the 
laws  by  which  God  governs  the  worid ;  [a  very  perfect  circle,  surely ;] 
hecausey  also,  those  results  would  be  ^  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  infinite!**  This  is  the  way  of  determiiung  the  unknown  by 
means  of  the  known !  This  is  what  is  called  ^defining  things  per- 
manently and  giving  them  a  taogible,  fixed  and  definite  form  and 
position!**  But  let  us  not  wrong  the  argument  which  we  would 
refute.  It  may  be  thai;  those  general  propositions  are  intended  to 
find  their  real  support,  not  in  their  own  "self-evidence**  or  in  any 
assumed  knowledge  of  the  "  character  of  the  infinite,**  but  in  the  evi- 
dence which  results  from  the  subsequent  sentence.  That  sentence  is 
as  follows : 

**  According  to  computation  on  the  subject,  there  has  already  ex- 
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isted  upon  the  ear&  a  toffideot  nomber  of  inhabkants  to  constitate  a 
bulk  of  matter  approximating  in  amount  to  the  whole  contents  of  this 
^obe,  which  amoant  will  increase  as  time  roUs  on,  until  it  may  ex- 
ceed it  bj  ten  thousand  fold." 

Here  we  have  no  longer  anj  lofty  specalattons  about  the  '^  charac- 
ter of  the  infinite;"  no  more  meti^hymcal  refinements  about  *'ele- 
Bk^tarj  principles"  or  absolute  ^identity ;"  no  more  '*  indistinct  pic- 
tmes,  vague  imaginings,  dreamy  and  indistinct  sensations ;"  we  haye 
a  ^  tangible,  definite,"  intelb'gible  proposition.  Here  is  a  question  of 
&ct8  and  numbers.  Now  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  numbers  will 
not  lie.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  '^  what  is 
and  what  is  not"  We  propose  to  subject  our  author's  statement  to  a 
patient  and  rigorous  examination. 

We  take  the  following  six  points  as  our  data : 

1.  Let  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  be  8000  miles. 

2.  LfCt  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth's  mass  be  ^ye  times  that  of 
v?ater. 

3.  Let  a  pint  of  water  weigh  one  pound ;  from  which,  there  being 
231  cubic  inches  in  a  wine  gallon,  it  will  follow  that  one  cubic 
foot  of  water  will  weigh  60  pounds  nearly. 

4.  Let  the  average  weight  of  each  person  at  death  be  100  pounds. 
6.  Let  the  average  duration  of  human  life  be  30  years. 

6.  liet  the  average,  constant  population  of  the  globe  be  1000  mil- 
lions; consequently  the  whole  number  of  mankind  in  6000 
yean  will  be  300,000  millioB& 

Before  proceeding  to  our  << computation"  from  these  data,  let  it  be 
•beerved  that  if,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  we  have  in  some 
cases  assumed  a  fraction  in  our  favor,  we  have  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced it  by  what  we  have  granted  in  other  cases.  For,  the 
greatest  population  of  the  globe  is  rarely  set  at  so  high  an  estimate 
as  we  have  allowed,  and  we  have  assumed  it  to  have  been  just  as 
great  immediately  after  the  creation  and  the  flood  -^^  events  which 
are  commonly  recognized  among  Christians— « as  at  any  other  time. 
And,  since  it  is  estimated  that  one  half  of  mankind  die  in  infancy, 
and  since  the  rest  die  at  various  ages  and  ordinarily  af^er  some  degree 
of  emaciation,  75  pounds  would  probably  be  nearer  than  100  pounds 
to  the  average  weight  of  each  individual  at  the  moment  of  death. 

Now,  if  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  be  8000  miles,  its 
surface  will  be  equal  to  more  than  5,000,000,000,000,000  square 
feet;  and  its  cubical  contents  will  be  equal  to  more  than  170,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet 'of  water;  which  is  more  than 
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10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  poandi;  which  is  equal  to 
100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  of  human  bodies;  or  to  500,000,- 
000,000  times  the  mass  of  sdl  the  human  bodies  which  will  hare  ex- 
isted on  the  earth  at  the  end  of  6000  years  from  Adam. 

Thus,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  one  is  an  ^  approxima- 
tion" to  ^^G  hundred  thousand  millions,  in  the  same  sense  does  it 
appear  by  *^ computation"  that  ^  there  has  already  existed  upon  the 
earth  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  constitute  a  bulk  of  matter 
approximating  in  amount  to  the  whole  contents  of  this, globe."  The 
imagination  is  staggered  in  the  effort  to  conceive  the  necame$$  of  such 
an  '*  approximation." 

It  may  put  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light  to  say,  that  one  half  of  a 
cubic  mile  of  the  earth's  mass  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  matter 
than  all  the  bodies  of  all  the  generations  of  mankind  (195)  which 
have  actually  existed  on  earth  since  the  creation  of  Adam.  Or,  to 
illustrate  the  subject  in  still  another  form;  there  are  7000  grainB 
in  a  pound  avoirdupois;  consequently  in  one  body  weighing  100 
pounds  there  are  700,000  grains.  Now  if  we  take  one  such  body 
and  divide  it  into  grains ;  and  then  take  one  of  those  grains  and  divide 
it  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  grains  in  the  whole  body ;  the 
ratio  of  one  of  these  last  infinitesimal  portions  to  the  mass  of  that  one 
human  body,  is  nearly  the  saaie  as  the  ratio  of  the  entire  mass  of  the 
bodies  of  all  mankind  hitherto  to  the  contents  of  this  globe;  and 
this  is  what  is  called  an  "  approximation !" 

But  our  author  anticipates  that,  ^  as  time  roUs  on,"  that  aj^roxt- 
mative  quantity  will  go  on  increasing  until  it  shall  exceed  that  with 
which  it  is  compared  *'  by  ten  thousand  fold."  By  our  compntadion 
it  appears  that,  before  such  a  result  shall  have  taken  place,  mote^  thaa 
thirty  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  years  wiU  have  rolled  away. 
The  German  astronomer  who  has  computed  that,  in  some  twen^ 
millions  of  years,  our  sun  will  have  completed  one  revolution  around 
the  newly  discovered  centre  of  our  stellar  system,  is  generally  thought 
to  have  stretched  the  imaginati<m  fcur  enough  into  the  abysses  of  fu- 
turity. But  what  is  thut  to  anticipating  a  time  when  more  than  a 
xnillion  of  millions  of  those  inconceivable  cycles  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted ?  We  may  safely  assume  that  none  who  believe  in  the  resur^ 
rection  of  the  body  take  for  granted  that  it  will  be  defeiTed  so  long* 
Will  those  who  disbelieve  undertake  to  prove  such  a  dday  ? 

But  says  our  author  a  little  further  on :  ^\  If  a  resurrection  of  all 

who  have  lived  should  take  place their  numbers  would  cover 

the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  in  one  solid  mass  to  a  depth  or  hei^ 
of  miles  in  thickness." 
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If  this  statement  were  literally  true,  we  see  not  what  difficulty 
eonld  arise  from  it ;  **  For,  (says  the  apostle  Paul,)  if  we  believe  that 
Jesas  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  him.     For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.     For  the  Lord  him- 
self shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
Archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
ftse  first ;  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remtun  shall  be  caught  up  to- 
$eAer  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall 
we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  1  Thess.  4: 14—17.^     So  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  that  the  whole  multitude  should  be  piled  or  even  stand  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     But  even  supposing  it  were  necessary,  let 
08  see  if  there  would  be  such  a  lack  of  room  as  our  author  supposes. 
Taking  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  number  of  all 
who  ha^e  lived  upon  it  as  before  given,  it  will  appear  that,  allowing 
2 1-2  square  feet  to  each  individual,  more  than  10,000  times  the 
whole  number  of  past  and  present  generations  could  be  accommo* 
dated  apon  the  earth's  surface.    Li  other  words,  the  whole  multitude 
oould  stand  comfortably  side  by  side,  with  three  square  feet  each,  on 
one  third  of  the  surfjace  of  the  state  of  Virginia ;  and,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  necessity  of  piling  them  in  solid  mass  miles  high 
upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  a  single  shower  of 
rain  over  the  state  of  Virginia,  measuring  two  inches  and  three  tenths 
of  an  iach  by  the  rain  gauge,  would  be  equal  in  mass  to  all  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  bodies  of  the  entire  multitude. 

We  are  utterly  amazed  that  one  who  is  so  fully  aware  of  the 
importaooe  of  ^  reasoning  on  fixed  principles,''  and  avoiding  "  vague 
imaginings  and  dreamy  and  indistinct  sensations,"  should  have  al- 
lowed himself  in  statements  so  wild  and  loose.  We  can  hardly  trust 
our  senses  as  we  compare  those  statements  with  the  results  of  our 

1  The  fint  verse  of  the  above  quotation  is  to  our  mind  one  of  the  most  exqni- 
titely  toaching  pasMges  of  Scripture ;  and  we  ahnost  feel  m  if  we  had  desecrated 
it  by  introducing  it  in  such  a  connection. 

The  whole  passage,  being  expressly  spoken  *^bif  the  word  of  the  Lmd^  may  be 
eonsidered  as  setoing  one  or  two  other  points.  In  the  first  pUce,  that  the  resur- 
nctkm,  whieh  the  Apoetle  taught,  of  those  who  one  deod^  is  not  a  past  or  present 
but  a  farare  reaurrectioa,  (or  at  least  tnu  so  when  he  wrote,)  —  "  the  dead  in 
Christ  akaSL  riseP  In  the  second  place,  that  that  resurrection  does  not  take  place 
with  each  indiridual  at  the  moment  of  death,  but  that  the  dead  in  Christ  gene- 
rally will  be  raised  together  at  the  great  day  of  the  glorious  coming  of  the  Lord. 
These  two  points  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  bold,  figa- 
imtiTe  langnage  in  which  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  described. 
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own  calculations*^  We  have  been  tempted  to  beliere  there  must  be 
some  error  in  our  data,  or  some  mistake  or  fallacy  in  our  com- 
putations ;  we  have  carefully  reviewed  them  and  can  find  none. 
Neither  can  we  conceive  of  any  possible  mistake  in  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  statements  themselves ;  unless  the  author  may  mean^ 
when  he  speaks  in  them  of  the  immense  mass  of  the  ^inhabitants'* 
of  the  earth,  "of  those  who  have  lived"  in  it,  and  when  he  else- 
where refers  to  the  "  whole  billions  of  millions  who  hfeve  lived 
from  Adam  downwards," — that,  in  that  mass  and  number  should 
be  included  not  only  the  bodies  of  men  but  those  of  all  other  ani- 
mals. Yety  on  reflection,  that  cannot  be  his  n>eaning;  ibr^  in  that 
case  he  would  only  have  set  up  his  own  man  of  straw  to  knock  him 
down  again.  Who  maintains  the  doctrine  that  the  bodies  of  all  ani- 
mals will  be  raised  again  ?  Our  author  has  not  shown,  nor  do  w« 
find  that  he  has  pretended  to  show,  such  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  men  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  that  God 
could  not  raise  the  former  without  also  raising  the  latter.  Moreover 
it  is  clear  from  the  whole  current  of  our  author's  remariis  m  and  near 
the  statements  referred  to,  and  in  some  instances  from  the  grammati* 
cal  construction  of  his  sentences,  that  he  had  in  mind  only  human 
bodies.  And  finally,  every  reader  would  understand  him  to  refer 
exclusively  to  human  bodies,  and  he  must  have  known  he  would  be 
so  understood ;  therefore  it  would  be  charging  him  with  gross  dis^ 
honesty  to  suppose  him  to  have  meant  otherwise ;  therefore  he  did 
not  mean  otherwise ;  and  therefore,  finally,  either  he  or  we  have 
committed  a  gross  blunder.  If  we  have  committed  the  blunder,  we 
shall  stand  corrected.  If  he  has  committed  the  blunder,  th^i  the 
propositions  which  these  statements  were  intended  to  support  most 
be  left  to  stand  alone,  as  well  as  they  can. 

Those  are  all  the  arguments  and  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  discover^ 
which  our  author  has  brought  to  establish  his  mnoar  proposition  p 
and  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  they  fail  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  Whether  it  be  or  be  not  impossible  that  thia 
"identical"  body  should  be  raised,  we  submit  that  he  has  not  proved 
such  an  impossibility.  And  whether  it  be  or  be  not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  that  there  shall  be  such  a  resurrection^  it  is  our  firm  con- 
viction  that  its  absolute  impossibility  can  never  be  proved;  ak bough 
much  stronger  arguments  may,  perhaps,  be  adduced  for  it  than  any 
w^e  have  been  called  upon  to  consider  at  present.*    But»  finally,  be 

1  There  is  one  form  of  objection  to  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  thO) 
'^Identical*'  body,  which  we  do  not  understand  onr  author  specificallj  ta  w:fg% 
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Uiat  as  it  Biaj;  tlie  assertion  that  ^ if  the  resurrection  of  the  bodj 
takes  place  at  all,  it  must  be  a  resorrection  of  this  identical  bodj^*' 
L  e^  o£tki$  hodif  prect$^  as  it  existed  and  was  constituted  at  the  mo- 
WMirf  of  deaths  (which  we  have  called  oar  author's  tnc^or  proposi" 
tioHj)  we  utterly  deny.  He  has  given  no  proof  of  it,  and  we  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible  in  our  remarks  upon  it. 

Some  of  our  author^s  axioms,  in  this  connection,  deserve,  perhaps, 
a  passing  notice.  ^  Things  either  are  or  are  not,  (says  be,)  they  must 
be  or  they  must  not  be."  To  the  first  of  these  axioms  we  need  make 
no  objection.    .Profound  and  startling  as  it  may  be,  it  will  serve  our 

(though  it  maj  be  involved  in  his  general  statements,)  bat  which,  to  oar  appre- 
hension, brings  the  idea  of  such  a  resurrection  nearer  to  an  apparent  self-contra- 
diction than  any  other  form  of  objection  we  know  of  It  is  this.  The  same 
particles  mjiy  have  constituted  a  part  of  several  successive  human  bodies  at  the 
moment  of  their  dissolution ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  each  of  these  bodies 
should  be  raised  identical  with  that  which  was  dissolved  There  are  at  least  two 
ways  of  answering  this  objection.  1.  However  likely  the  alleged  fact  may  be, 
unless  its  absolute  certainty  can  be  demonstrated,  there  is  room  left  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  contrary.  How  can  we  know  but  that  God  so  watches  over  the 
dust  of  every  human  body,  and  so  guides  it  in  all  its  transmigrations  that  it  shall 
Bever  be  found  to  coustitute  a  part  of  any  other  human  body  when  that  body 
dies  ?  Thus  the  objection  is  answered  by  demanding  proof  of  the  alleged  fact 
on  which  it  is  based.  2.  As  our  lK>dies  are  constantly  undergoing  change  while 
we  live  without  being  thereby  destroyed,  so  "  the  identical  body "  being  raised, 
it  may  undergo  an  instantaneous  change  to  an'unlimited  extent  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  instantly  divested  of  any  partides  which  may  be  required  for  the  re- 
constmction  of  another  body;  and  this  last  being  reconstructed,  any  needed  par- 
ticles may  be  transferred  to  a  third ;  and  so  on  to  any  extent  We  have  only  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  bodies  of  mankind  shall  be  raised  successively,  in  the 
order  of  their  dissolution;  (at  intervals  however  small,  infinitely  small  if  you 
please,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  practical  simultaneousness ;)  and,  though  a  cer- 
tain partide  should  have  been  common  to  every  one,  having  passed  through  the 
whole  series  in  six  or  eight  thousand  years,  yet  it  may  be  caused  to  circulate 
tiirongh  the  whole  number  again,  as  they  may  be  successively  raised,  in  less  than 
a  millionth  part  of  the  least  assignal)lc  instant  of  time ;  for  no  limit  can  bo  set 
to  the  possible  rapidity  of  motion.  Thus  the  objection  is  answered,  admitting 
the  alleviation  on  which  it  is  based. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  violent  suppositions.  We  may  admit  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  four  things  to  say  with  that  admission.  1.  Neither  of 
those  suppositions  is,  like  the  creation  of  matter  from  nothing,  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable to  our  minds.  2.  If  the  objection  alleged  merely  a  high  improbability 
instead  of  an  absolute  impossibility,  we  should  not  urge  such  sui)positions  in  re- 
ply to  it  3.  Those  suppositions  are  made  in  answer  to  the  objection  taken  on 
its  own  prindplet,  and  entirely  irrmptetiioe  of  what  may  be  ike  actual  doctrine  of 
Scriptwre  on  this  question.  4.  However  violent  the  suppositions  suggested  may 
be,  they  will  answer  their  present  purpose,  and  it  vrill  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that 
we  shall  have  no  need  of  them, 
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tarn  qnite  as  well  as  his.  Bat  in  regard  to  the  latter  axiom,  we 
would  respectfbilj  saggest  that  either  its  English  needs  asaendment 
or  we  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  in  full  the  Hobbean  doctrine  of 
necessity.  All  things  come  to  pass  hj  necessity,,  said  Hobbes.  For 
example,  ^  It  must  either  rain  or  not  rain  to-morrow."  Now  as  one 
or  tlie  other  of  these  is  necessary,  that  which  actually  comes  to  pa8» 
is  of  course  that  which  was  necessary.  So  of  all  other  events.  Here 
was  a  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity  in  a  nut-shelL  We 
trust  it  needs  no  refutation  of  ours.  But  whatever  be  its  self-evidence 
or  its  fallacy,  for  us  it  may  suffice  here  to  give  distinct  warning,  that,, 
when  we  deny  the  proposition  that,  "  if  there  be  any  resurrection  of 
the  body,  it  mtist  be  a  resurrection  of  this  identical  body ;"  we  do  not 
therefore  hold  ourselves  bound  either  to  prove  or  to  admit  that  other 
proposition,  that,  ^  if  there  be  any  resurrection  of  the  body,  it  muU 
not  be  a  resurrection  of  this  identical  body."  We  merely  insist  upon 
it  that  there  is  no  such  necessity  at  all  in  the  case,  and  that  the  ques-' 
tion  of  fact  is  an  open  question. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  in  proportion  as  our  author  might  urge 
any  metaphysical  refinements  upon  the  idea  of  identity  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  of  his  minor  proportion,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the 
evidence  of  his  mc^or  proposition  enfeebled ;  so  that  nothing  is  there- 
by gained  for  his  conclusion.  And  as  we  would  not  knowingly  or 
carelessly  "  assert  in  one  place  what  we  deny  in  another,"  we  wish 
distinctly  to  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  of  identity  which  we  have  att 
along  supposed  our  author  to  assume.  A  body  being  dissolved  into 
its  elementary  particles,  we  have  supposed  that  if  all  those  particles, 
without  any  addition  or  admixture  of  others  were  restored  to  their 
precise  original  positions,  combinations  and  relationships,  the  ^iden- 
tical," original  body  would  be  restored ;  and  not  otherwise.  We  think 
that,  even  with  these  strict  conditions  of  identification,  the  minor  pro^ 
position  has  not  been  proved.  If  now,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
evidence  for  the  major  proposition  a  looser  idea  of  identity  is  pro- 
posed, let  it  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  for  the  minor  proposi-- 
tion  will  become  still  weaker  than  before.  We  shall  therefore  de- 
mand that  the  same  strictness  of  the  conditions  of  identity  shall  be 
retained  in  interpreting  the  erne  proposition  as  were  aHowed  in  inter- 
preting the  other.  When  therefore  it  is  asserted  that  "  if  tlie  resur- 
rection <^  the  body  take»  place  at  aU.  it  nuist  be  a  resurrection  of  thi& 
identioal  body,"  we  understand  the  meaning  to  be,  1st,  that  the  body- 
raised  must  be  identical  with  the  body  as  it  existed  and  was  consti- 
tuted at  the  moment  of  dieath;  and,  2nd,  that,  in  order  to  be  thus 
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idendcal,  it  must  oondsi  of  the  very  same  particles  exdasively  and 
inclosiyelj,  arranged  in  the  verj  sanie  positions,  combinations  and 
relationships.  And,  so  understood,  we  deny  the  proposition.  We 
denj  it,  because,  in  order  to  a  resurrection  of  the  bodj  in  a  true, 
proper,  scriptural,  and  (as  Guizot  says)  ^ human"  sense,  it  is  neither 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  body  raised  should  be  identical 
with  the  precise  body  which  expired  the  last  breath  ;  nor,  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  should  be  idmtical  with  any  body  whatever  in  so  strict 
a  sense  as  that  required. 

The  first  point  may  be  settled  at  once.  Here  is  a  man  at  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  in  perfect  health  and  soundness  of  body  and  mind. 
Before  he  dies,  he  may  lose  his  arms  or  his  legs,  he  may  become  a 
maniac,  blind  and  deaf;  he  may  die  in  utter  decrepitude.  Now,  if, 
at  the  last  day,  the  body  given  him  should  be  identical  with  his  pres- 
ent body  instead  of  being  identical  with  that  decrepit  frame  with 
which  he  will  have  died,  would  there  be  no  i*esurrection  of  the  body, 
no  resurrection  of  his  own  proper  body?  Would  it  be  a  "new- 
creation  "  instead  of  a  resurrection,  simply  because  the  raised  body 
would  not  be  identical  with  the  body  precisely  as  it  existed  and  was 
eonstituted  at  the  moment  of  death  ?  Does  a  man's  body  never  be- 
come his  own  until  he  dies  ?  Reason  and  common  sense  answer,  No  I 
And  what  becomes,  then,  of  all  the  horror  expressed  by  our  author 
at  the  imagined  reappearance  "  of  the  lame,  the  blind,  those  who 
have  lost  limbs,  who  were  crippled,  the  maniac,  the  savage  ?"  Pray, 
why  did  not  he  insist  upon  the  resuscitation  of  the  fevers  and  ague 
fits,  the  cancers,  gouts  and  rheumatisms,  and  all  the  mortal  diseases 
and  ills  the  fiesh  was  heir  to  at  the  moment  of  death  ?  In  short,  why 
did  he  not  maintain  that  if  the  body  be  raised  at  all  it  must  be,  when 
raised,  in  the  very  act  of  dying  again  f  for,  the  internal  states  are  as 
essential  to  identity  as  the  external  features  I 

We  turn  to  our  second  point,  viz.,  that  in  order  to  a  proper  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  body  raised  should  be 
identical  with  any  former  body  whatever,  in  such  a  sense  as  that  it 
must  consist  of  precisely  the  same  elementary  particles,  neither  more 
nor  less,  arranged  in  precisely  the  same  positions,  combinatjcms  and 
relationships. 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  not  only  does  a  great  change  take 
]rilace  in  our  bodies  between  the  periods  of  infancy  and  old  age,  but, 
while  we  live,  they  are  constantly  in  a  process  of  change,  so  that  the 
body  which  we  have  at  one  moment  is  not  perfectly  "  identical"  with 
that  which  we  had  at  any  preceding  moment ;  and  it  is  evident,  from 
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a  sentence  wHicli  oar  author  cites  with  approbation  from  Bishop 
Butler,  that  he  fullj  recognizee  this  fact  But  from  this  fact  it  fol- 
lows that  no  person  ever  wakes  with  that  "identical"  body  with 
which  he  went  to  sleep ;  and  consequently  it  follows  further,  on  our 
author's  principles,  that,  as  often  as  the  body  sleeps,  it  sleeps  an  eter^ 
nal  sleep,  and  the  body  with  which  a  man  wakes  is  always  a  "  new 
creation" !  for  the  body  which  wakes  is  never  "  identical"  with  that 
which  was  lulled  to  slumber.  We  think  our  author  will  find  few  to 
agree  with  him  in  insisting  upon  such  a  conclusion.  We  will  sap* 
pose,  therefore,  the  body  which  rise^  to  diflfer  from  the  body  which 
lived  before,  only  to  the  scane  extent  as  the  body  which  wakes  differs 
from  the  body  which  slept ;  would  there  then  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  in  any  proper  sense  ?  If  so,  then  our  proposition  is  estab- 
lished and  our  author's  overthrown,  without  further  ado.  And,  be- 
sides, a  principle  is  thus  gained  which  reaches  much  farther  than  is 
barely  necessary  to  overthrow  that  proposition  of  his ;  for,  if  a  slight 
difierence  is  consistent  with  such  a  practical  and  substantial  identity 
as  is  required  for  a  proper  resurrection  of  the  body,  will  any  one  tell 
us  precisely  the  limit  of  this  difference ;  except,  that  there  must  be 
8ome  organic  or  real  connection,  something  in  common,  between  the 
body  which  is  raised  and  that  which  lived  before  ?  And  so  much  we 
shall  certainly  maintain. 

Let  us  amuse  ourselves  here  for  a  moment  in  constructing  an 
hypothesis. 

The  principle  of  animal  life  in  man  is  presumed  to  be  distinct  from 
the  intelligent  and  immortal  spirit;  but,  as  it  is  not  itself  a  sub- 
stance, when  abstracted  entirely  from  the  body  it  ceases  to  be.  Now 
we  will  suppose,  on  such  premises,  that,  in  the  economy  of  human 
nature  it  is  so  ordered  that,  when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body,  this  vital 
principle  is  neither  lost  and  annihilated  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the 
other  able  to  keep  up  the  functions  of  the  animal  system,  but  lies 
dormant  in  connection  with  so  much  of  the  present,  natural  body  as 
constituted  the  seminal  principle  or  essential  germ  of  that  body,  and 
is  to  serve  as  a  germ  for  the  future,  spiritual  body ;  and  this  portion 
may  be  truly  body,  material  substance,  and  yet  elude  all  possible 
chemical  tests  and  sensible  observation,  and  all  actual,  physical  disso- 
lution.^    On  the  reunion  of  the  spirit  at  the  appointed  hour  with  this 

1  Johannes  Miiller,  one  of  the  greatest  physiologists  of  the  age,  has  given  a 
well-known  theory  of  the  "  vital  principle."  As  it  coincides  so  perfectly  with  the 
hypothesis  described  above,  wo  venture  to  add  it  in  ihis  note.  It  is  as  follows : 
*^  Lifo  is  a  principle,  or  imponderable  matter,  which  is  in  action  in  the  substunce 
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dormant  Yital  principle  and  its  bodilj  germ,  we  may  suppose  an  in- 
stantaneous deTelopment  of  the  spiritual  body,  in  whatever  glonons 
form  €rod  shall  see  fit  to  assign  it  Such  a  body,  so  produced,  would 
involve  a  proper  resurrection  of  the  present  body.  The  new  body 
would  be  a  continuation  of  the  old,  a  proper  development  from  it. 
The  germinal  essence  is  the  same,  the  vital  principle  is  the  same,  the 
conscious  spirit  is  the  same.  The  organic  connection  between  the 
two  is  as  real  as  that  between  my  present  body  and  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  was  first  developed  in  the  womb ;  as  that  between 
the  blade  of  wheat  and  the  bare  grain  from  which  it  grew. 

We  throw  out  the  above  as  a  mere  casual  hypothesis.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  it  is  a  statement  of  ascertained  or  ascertainable  facts. 
We  do  not  even  propose  it  as  a  theory.  We  offer  it  as  one  among 
many  possible  hypotheses.  Its  absolute  impossibility,  at  least  in  its 
essential  features,^  we  challenge  any  body  to  demonstrate ;  and  its 
bare  possibility  is  of  such  force  as  to  demolish  our  author's  argument 
de  fond  en  comMe.  As  a  positive  doctrine  we  do  not  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  admit  our  own  hypothesis  or  any  particular  parts  of  it ;  and 
if  any  one  should  seek  to  impose  it  upon  us  in  that  form,  we  should 
resist  the  imposition  with  all  our  might.  We  admit  it  only  with  the 
implied  assumption  that  it  involves  a  true  and  proper  resurrection  of 
the  body  ;  for  this  is  a  doctrine  which  we  shall  not  willingly  compro- 
mit  or  suffer  to  be  compromitted  in  any  way. 

For  ourselves  we  do  not- pretend  to  say  how  the  dead  are  raised  up; 
nor  do  we  feel  bound  to  do  so ;  although  our  author  seems  to  think 
we  are,  when  he  says,  ^  let  those  who  still  believe  that  the  body  is 
raised,  fix  in  their  own  minds  and  define  to  themselves  clearly  if  they 
can,  how  it  is  raised.**  We  wonder  that  the  author,  when  he  wrote 
that,  did  not  remember  the  reply  which  the  apostle  Paul  makes  to  a 
man  whom  he  represents  as  urging  the  same  requisition.  ^  But  some 
one  will  say,  how  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they 
oome?  Thou  fool !"  We  wonder  the  more  at  this  oversight  on  the 
part  of  our  author,  because  he  actually  quotes  the  words  which  the 
apostle  proceeds  to  address  to  the  fool,  while  he  forgets  to  insert  the 
address  itself. 

of  the  genn,  enters  hito  the  x^mposition  of  the  matter  of  this  genn,  and  imparts 
to  organic  combina^ns,  properties  which  cease  at  death."  He  denies  that  there 
Ss  any  more  obscurity  in  the  phTsiologioal  views  of  this  sabject  than  in  the  phi^ 
losophical  doctrines  concerning  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  -»  See  an  able  article 
on  "  the  Principle  of  Life,"  in  the  Whig  Review  for  Oct  1847. 
2  The  part  assigned  to  the  "  vital  principle*'  may  be  omitted,  if  any  ao  prefc^ 
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He  eeems  to  us  to  have  committed  an  overpight  of  miicli  greater 
practical  importance  in  his  interpretation  of  the  words  he  quotes: 
1  Cor.  15: 36, 87,  38,  42,  43.  The  Apostle,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would 
iUustrcOe  the  mysterious  connection  between  the  natural  body  and 
the  spiritual  body,  and  the  identity  in  diversity  which  characterises 
that  connection,  by  pointing  to  the  equally  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween the  bare  grain  of  wheat  sown  and  the  plant  that  grows  from  it. 
According  to  our  author's  interpretation,  he  points  to  the  connection 
in  the  latter  case  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  connection  in 
the  former  case  at  all !  But  if  what  it  raised  has  no  connection  at  all 
with  what  is  saunty  why  talk  about  the  sowing  at  all  ?  the  Apostle 
could  certainly  have  made  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  which  would 
have  needed  no  illustration,  and  which  is  quite  obscured  by  the  illus- 
tration he  has  given.  ^  It  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incor- 
ruption  ;**  says  the  apostle ;  '^  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body."  What  is  sown  ?  the  body,  not  the  spirit.  What  is 
raised  ?  the  body,  not  the  spirit.  If  the  Apostle  is  to  be  presamed  to 
have  any  object  in  view  which  needed  his  illustration,  the  subject  of 
the  two  verbs,  though  only  implied  in  the  original,  must  be  logically 
idetUical;  and  yet  our  author  adduces  the  passage  in  proof  that  Paul 
did  not  believe  in  a  resurrection  of  the  identical  body  I  If  the  apos- 
^  tie  Paul  taught  anything  in  regard  to  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he 
certainly  taught  thai  our  vile  hotfy  shaU  be  changed,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  Chrises  ghriotu  hody;  that  this  eorrvptible  shall 
put  on  incorruption  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  If  such 
expressions  do  not  assert  a  real  connection  between  the  spiritual 
body  and  the  natural  body,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  language 
could  assert  it 

A  wiser  than  St  Paul  once  solemnly  declared :  **  The  hcmr  is  com- 
ing,  and  now  it,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God :  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.  .  .  •  •  Marvel  not  at  this :  for 
the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  m  their  graves  shaU  come 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they 
that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.^  John  5:  25, 
28,29. 

Now  if  the  28th  verse  is  to  be  taken  in  a  ^spiritual  sense,**  what 
is  to  be  made  of  it  as  contrasted  with  the  25th,  where  there  is  an  ac- 
knowledged ^  spiritual  sense  ?  **  And  what  metaphorical  sense  of  any 
kind  can  any  one  reasonably  attach  to  the  terms  of  the  28th  verse, 
uttered  in  such  a  connection  and  under  such  circumstances  ?  We  do 
not  ask,  what  metaphorical  sense  he  may  feel  compelled  to  attach  to 
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ihem  in  order  to  save  them  from  expressing  what  he  looks  upon  as  a 
self-contradiction  and  an  absurdity ;  but  we  ask,  what  metaphorical 
sense  thou  who  heard  them  could  attach  to  them,  or  could  be  expected 
to  attach  to  them  hy  him  who  uttered  them  f  When  Christ  said,  speak- 
ing of  himself,  "  I  am  the  vine,"  "  I  am  the  door ;"  or,  speaking  of  a 
kwf  of  bread,  *'  this  is  my  bodjr ;"  we  snppose  that  those  who  heard 
him  ooold  not  have  been  expected  to  understand  him  literallj,  jndg« 
ing  from  the  natural  and  recognized  laws  of  human  language  and 
hnman  thought.  But  when  he  says,  ^  all  that  are  in  their  gravei  shaU 
comeforthj**  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  those  who  heard 
him  were  expected  to  un^rstand  the  words  in  any  other  than  their 
plain,  literal  sense ;  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  generally  understood  them  ? 

In  the  case  of  Paal,  our  author  admits  that  he  did  teadi  a  ^  physi- 
cal resarrection,"  as  he  chooses  to  caU  it,  or  seemed  to  teach  it.  And 
he  gives  this  singular  reason  for  the  Apostle's  teaching  or  seeming  to 
teach  what  was  so  grossly  inconsistent  with  what  he  really  meant, 
viz.,  that  it  was  out  of  condescension  to  the  prejudices  and  scepticism 
of  the  gentile  world  I  As  thoagh  it  were  not  notorious  that  many  of 
the  heathen  pkdloeophen  believed,  or  half  believed,  in  the  inunortalitj 
of  the  soul,  without  being  laughed  at  by  their  neighbors ;  and  that 
even  iJuj^opuiar  belief  implied  $ome  continuance  of  existence  after 
dealer  While  no  point  in  PanFs  preaching  excited  more  ridicule  or 
ineredaii^  among  the  phik>sophi2ing  Greeks  than  his  doctrine  of  the 
Fasurreetion,  whatever  that  doctrine  may  have  been.  They  mani- 
festly onderstood  him  to  mean  a  resurreotioa  of  the  body ;  nor  do  we 
see  how  tbey  coald  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  understand  him 
otherwise ;  since  it  was  his  almost  uniform  custom  —  as  in  this  I6ih 
diapter  of  Corinthians  and  in  the  passage  before  dted  from  Thessa- 
loniana —  to  present  the  resurrection  promised  to  Christians  as  insep- 
arably omneeted  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  both  as  its  type  and 
aa  its  indispensable  condition.  The  Greeks  may  have  held  that  the 
imnoortality  of  the  soul  was  deficient  or  even  destitute  of  proof,  but 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  lock  upon  it  as  absurd  or  ridiculoas. 
Yet  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  seemed  as  absolutely  irrational 
and  impossible  to  them,  as  does  the  resurrection  of  the  body  to  our 
aothor;  and  probably  for  similar  if  not  ^identical "  reasons. 

But  we  find  ourselves  becoming  gradually  involved  in  the  Scripture 
argument,  into  whidi  it  was  entirely  contrary  to  our  intention  to  enter 
at  present.  Indeed,  we  should  hardly  consider  it  worth  while  to  en- 
ter into  that  argiuneot  at  all;  onkss  both  parties  were  distinctly 
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agreed  to  seek  the  simple,  nataral  meaning  of  the  Scriptures^  inter' 
preting  them  according  to  the  recognized  laws  of  human  language  and 
human  thought ;  with  the  honest  intention  of  abiding  bj  the  result^ 
as  authoritative  and  absolutely  decisive. 

We  wish  our  position  to  be  distinctly  understood.  To  prove  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  we  hold  to  be 
impossible.  To  show  its  antecederU  probabOity  or  want  of  probability 
on  mere  natural  principles,  we  hold  to  be,  for  Christians,  irrelevant 
The  fact  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  authority  of  revelation. 
And,  though,  when  that  fact  has  been  thus  ascertained,  it  may  be 
supported  and  illustrated  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  physical  world, 
it  can  never  be  refuted  by  any  want  of  antecedent  probabDity  drawn 
from  such  a  quarter.  Nothing  short  of  a  demonstrated  impossibility 
will  suffice  for  its  refutation.  Analogy  may  prove  or  at  least  confirm, 
but  it  can  never  disprove,  what  rests  upon  its  own  direct  caid  decisive 
evidence.  Analogy  has  merely  a  corroborative  or  apologetic  charac- 
ter. It  may  serve  to  remove  objections ;  but  it  cannot  stand  alone  as 
positive  evidence,  especially  when  the  subjects  compared  are  of  a 
widely  different  nature.  As  negative  evidence  it  is  good  for  nothing 
at  all,  except  to  show  that  a  certain  sort  of  confirmation  is  wanting. 
If  nothing  is  to  be  received  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  probable  by  independent  evidenee  drawn  from  the 
known  laws  and  principles  of  nature,  then,  we  see  not  but  the  creation 
of  the  worldj  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God^  has  glorious  resur^ 
reetion  and  ascension,  and  many  other  doctrines  which  have  been  re- 
eeived  by  the  church  in  all  ages,  must  be  put  under  the  ban  as  well 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  If  the  princiide  is  received,  it  must 
be  consistently  applied.  But  if  all  prejudices  of  anteoedent  impossi- 
bility or  improbability  are  fairly  silenced  and  set  aside,  so  that  the 
mind  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  in  a  perfectly  unbiassed 
state,  we  have  no  fears  at  all  for  the  result.  Without  such  a  state  of 
the  premises,  we  should  think  it  of  very  little  consequence  to  discuss 
the  Scripture  argument  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  with 
such  a  state  of  the  premises,  we  should  not  think  it  of  mudi  greater 
consequence,  believing  as  we  do,  that  no  intelligent  man,  in  such  a 
state  of  mind,  would  honestly  deny  that  that  doctrine  is  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  The  trouble  is,  as  we  understand  it,  that  men  set* 
tie  first  in  their  minds  that  the  thing  is  impossible  or  improbable, 
and  then,  honestly  enough,  endeavor  to  save  their  Christianity  by 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  accordingly.  Yield  your  argument  of 
impossibility  and  waive  that  of  antecedent  improbability,  and  you  are 
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welcome  to  construct  your  Scripture  doctrine  as  you  may  see  reason. 
Our  course  is,  therefore,  first  to  refute  the  charge  of  impossibility, 
and,  secondly,  to  hold  the  question  of  analogical  probability  in  abey- 
ance, until  the  fact  has  been  determined  by  the  appropriate,  positive 
evidence,  that  of  Scripture.  That /art  being  ascertained  or  admitted, 
natural  analogies  will  not  be  wanting  to  confirm  it;  although  the 
whole  process  involved  in  it  may  never  thereby  be  rendered  perfectly 
plain  and  comprehensible. 

T\^e  confess  ourselves  to  belong  to  the  class  of  those  old-fashioned, 
and,  if  you  will,  old-womanish  people,  who,  in  the  words  of  our  author, 
^  think  it  a  commendable  habit  to  acknowledge  that  such  and  such 
things  are  beyond  our  comprehension ;  we  must  leave  them  in  his 
hands  who  does  all  things  well."  But  he  would  fain  shame  us  out  of 
the  supineness  of  such  unmanly  modesty ;  and  continues  in  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  strain : 

''  If  this  had  been  the  real  intention  of  the  Almighty,  he  would 
never  have  created  man  with  mind,  and  endowed  him  with  that  high 
intelligence  which  is  eyer  seeking  to  make  itself  acquainted  with  not 
only  the  material  world,  but  also  that  world  which  lies  beyond  —  not 
only  with  the  visible,  but  the  invisible ;  a  mind  whose  ardent  seekings 
long  to  comprehend  the  universe  of  Grod.  Now  those  who  are  con- 
tent to  remain  in  ignorance  of  any  great  truth,  do  not  dischai'ge  the 
duties  they  owe  to  Grod,  themselves,  and  their  fellows.  There  is  a 
limit  to  man's  power,  because  he  is  finite ;  but  then  where  that  limit 
is,  who  can  tell  ?  Has  not  his  genius  discovered  and  become  familiar 
with  things  which  those  who  hved  before  him  never  dreamed  of,  or 
thought  wholly  impossible  ?  Has  he  not  made  the  elements  subserve 
his  will*  and  matter  subject  to  his  pleasure  ?  Does  not  the  experi- 
ence of  every  year  teach  us,  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  written  with  a 
fire-beam  on  the  roof  of  heaven,  that  man  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a 
higher  and  higher  state  of  being,  bringing  home  to  us  all  the  bright 
and  glorious  truths,  that  God  has  indeed  made  ''  man  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  has  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor  ?  "  And 
do  we  hot  find  that  each  discovery,  each  grand  truih  that  is  unfolded 
increases  our  reverence,  our  love  and  adoration  for  the  God  who 
made  us  ?  Who  feels  the  greatest  admiration,  and  comprehends  most 
his  power?  the  astronomer  who  sees  a  world  in  every  star,  many 
surpassing  his  own  by  a  tliousand  fold  in  extent,  and  all  rolling  in 
beauty  and  order  through  space ;  or  the  simple  and  uninformed  mind, 
"who  sees  nothing  in  the  stars  but  small  lights  to  give  light  by  night  ? 
The  question  requires  no  answer ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
Vol.  rX.  No.  83.  3 
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tells  us  that  we  shall  go  forward,  that  our  progress  is  onward  and 
upward,  and  the  revelation  of  every  truth  is  a  step  higher  in  the 
order  [?]  of  our  existence.  The  investigation  of  no  subject^  however 
solemn,  if  done  [?]  in  a  proper  spirit,  but  what  [?]  must  be  attended 
with  more  or  less  advantage ;  and  to  ascertain  the  attributes  of  our 
Maker,  and  our  relationship  to  him,  is  our  first  and  highest  duty.** 

Now  it  may  be  that  we  honor  science  and  philosophy  as  highly 
as  our  author  himself;  yet  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  think  that 
the  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  and  means  for  a  right  and 
religious  apprehension  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  are  quite  as  import 
tant  as  any  scientifical  or  philosophical  attainments.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Moses  and  Samuel  and  Pe^er  and  John,  and  many  a  sim- 
ple, pious  peasant  in  every  age,  have  felt  as  great  "  reverence,  love 
and  admiration  for  the  God  who  made  them,"  as  were  ever  felt  by  the 
infidel  La  Lande  or  the  atheistical  La  Flace,^  with  all  their  vast 
astronomical  views  and  scientific  acquisitions.  We  believe  that  a 
right  apprehension  and  a  heartfelt  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  a  cru' 
cijied  and  risen  Samour  will  do  quite  as  much  towards  developing  all 
right  affections  towards  Grod,  as  the  comprehension  of  the  profoondesi 
scientific  analysis  contained  in  the  M^canique  Celeste. 

But  we  do  not  profess  ourselves  to  be  friends  of  self-satisfied  igno- 
rance. We  would  gladly  know  all  which  can  be  known,  and  we  fully 
recognize  the  duty  of  diligently  improving  all  the  powers  and  means 
of  knowing,  which  God  has  given  us,  whether  in  our  own  reason,  in 
his  works,  or  in  his  word.  But  we  are  at  a  I088  to  know  what  our 
author  means  when  he  seems  to  charge  those  who  profess  to  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  yet  acknowledge  it  to  surpass  the 
comprehension  of  their  minds,  with  being  **  content  to  remain  in  igno* 
ranee  of  a  great  truth,"  If  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  **  a  great 
truth,"  they  certainly  are  not  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  it. 
If  either  our  author  or  any  body  else  clearly  comprehends  all  that  is 
involved  in  that  great  truth,"  and  can  furnish  them  with  any  satis- 
factory explanations  so  as  to  render  the  mode  and  process  of  such  a 
resurrection  clearly  comprehensible  to  their  minds,  we  presume  they 
will  not  reject  any  such  assistance.  For  ourselves,  we  promise  to 
accept  all  such  helps  with  profound  gratitude. 

But,  if  our  author  means,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  that,  with 
such  a  glorious  genius  and  such  vast  powers  as  we  possess,  what  we 

1  If  tlic  epithets  we  have  applied  to  these  scicntific  giants  do  not  belong  to 
them,  wc  shall  be  most  happy  to  know  and  to  acknowledge  it*  Oar  ai^oment 
will  not  greatly  suffer. 
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Cfwnot  comprehend,  we  have  therefore  a  right  to  pronounce  impos- 
sible ;  then  he  has  confuted  himself ;  for  the  verj  facts  he  alleges 
forbid  such  a  conclusion.  For,  if  the  genius  of  man  has  akead j  ''  dis- 
covered the  truth  of  what  those  who  lived  before  him  thought  wholly 
impossible,"  what  right  has  our  ignorance  or  <mr  impotence  to  dictate 
to  our  successors  ?  At  all  events,  if  he  has  a  right  to  pronounce 
impossible  what  he  cannot  comprehend,  he  must  allow  us  the  same 
right ;  and  we  must  confess  that,  though  the  whole  passage  which  we 
have  transcribed  may  be  very,  very  fine  writing,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend at  all  what  logical  connection  it  has  with  the  proof  or  disproof 
or  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  ergo,  it  is  impossible  it  should  have 
any  such  connection. 


ARTICLE    II. 

THE   SIN-OFFEBING. 

Translated  from  "  The  Mosaic  Offering"  of  J.  H.  Kurtz,  Second  Division, 
Chapter  IV.  pp.  155—196,  by  Rev.  Pavid  B.  Ford,  Cantoir,  Mass. 

[Thb  volume  from  which  the  foDowing  Article  is  taken,  is  properly 
a  review  of  the  more  extended  work  of  Dr.  Baehr :  "  The  Symbology 
of  the  Mosaic  Cultus."  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  work  of  so 
profound  and  varied  merit,  should  yet  be  defective  and  erroneous  in 
regard  to  some  important  points  which  the  evangelical  church  holds 
especially  dear.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  readers  of  the  following  pages 
that  IBaehr  recognizes  nothing  of  a  penal  or  substitutionary  character 
in  the  Mosaic  offerings.  In  his  view,  the  imposition  of  hands  signified 
merely  the  offerer's  ownership  of  the  animal  and  his  willingness  to 
give  it  up  to  Jehovah  in  death,  and  this  willingness  was  yet  more 
strongly  expressed  by  his  slaying  of  the  victim.  In  the  offering,  the 
death  of  the  animal  was  not  the  essential  act,  but  only  incidental  to 
the  principal  thing — the  sprinkling  of  the  blood.  The  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  (the  principle  of  life)  on  the  altar  symbolizes  the  giving 
away  of  the  soul  or  life  of  the  offerer,  and  was  thus  an  act  emblem- 
atical of  repentance,  faith  and  self-dedication  to  God.  "  As  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  blood  of  the  animal  is  a  giving  away  of  the  life  of  the 
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animal  in  death,  so  should  also  the  natural,  selfish  life  of  the  offerer 
be  given  away,  i.  e.,  die ;  but  since  this  is  a  giving  away  to  Jehovah, 
it  is  no  moi*e  ceasing  to  hi%  but  a  dying  which  eo  ipso  becomes  life.** 
And  this  symbolical  character  merely,  he  would  in  like  manner  at- 
tribute to  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Some  of  these  false 
riews  are  combated,  and,  we  may  say,  confuted,  by  our  author  in  the 
following  pages.  —  Tr.] 

"  The  name  of  this  kind  of  offering  (ntieh ,  properly,  sin)  pomts 
very  distinctly  and  directly  to  its  design.  It  has  to  do  with  sin,  i.  ^., 
it  aims  at  a  removal,  an  expiation  of  sin.  This,  indeed,  is  the  design 
of  offerings  generally ;  for  the  idea  of  expiation  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  the  various  kinds  of  offerings.  If,  now,  any  particular  offering 
bears  a  name  expressly  derived  from  this  idea,  we  may  infer  that  it 
has  reference  not  to  sin  generally,  but  specifically,  i.  e.,  to  individual 
and  distinct  offences,  and  that  to  atone  for  these  definite,  individual  of- 
fences is  its  more  especial  and  exclusive  aim."  Baiehr,  Vol.  H,  p.  380. 
This  view  is  perfectly  accordant  with  our  own  previous  investigations 
on  this  point.  The  question  which  now  first  claims  our  attention  is^ 
whether  this  expiation  is  available  to  every  offence  and  to  all  sins 
without  exceptionj  or  if  not,  what  is  the  ground  of  this  exception  ? 
An  answer  to  these  inquiries  is  found  in  Num.  15:  27 — 30,  "  If  any 
soul  sin  n33UJ3  (i.^»>  through  mistake,  oversight,  inadvertently)  he 
shall  bring  a  she-goat  of  a  year  old  for  a  sin-offering.  And  the  priest 
sliall  make  an  atonement  for  him  with  the  sin-offering  on  account  of  his 
sin  (of  inadvertence)  before  Jelwvah,  to  make  atonement  for  him,  that 
he  may  obtain  forgiveness.  But  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  nan  *l^a 
(with  upraised  band,  i.  e.,  in  malice,  revolt,  wilfully)  the  same  blas- 
phemeth  Jehovah ;  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people.**  Of  the  same  import  is  Lev.  iv,  the  proper  hem  elasstcuf 
of  the  sin-offering.  If  any  soul  sin  niauja  against  any  of  the  com- 
mands of  Jehovah,  the  same  shall  bring  a  sin-offering,  vs.  2, 13, 22,  27. 
Thus,  only  those  sins  which  were  committed  undesignedly,  through 
inadvertence  or  precipitancy,  oould  be  atoned  for  by  the  sin-offering, 
while  the  sins  of  presieditation  and  malice  were  inexpiable.  These 
last,  since  they  partake  of  the  character  of  rebellion  and  high  treason 
against  Jehovah,  the  King  of  Israel,  must  be  punished  with  death. 
8o  strong  were  the  claims  of  the  theocratie-civil  intdk^st  in  these 
cases,  that  the  sacrificial  atonement  and  the  reception  witbin  the  theo- 
cratic communion  consequent,  thereto  could  find  no  place.  The  exclu- 
sion of  such  offences  from  the  theocratic  expiation  was  indispensably 
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necessary  to  the  existence  and  permanency  of  the  theocratic  confede- 
racy, which  without  this  would  be  exposed  to  the  workings  of  malice^ 
licentiousness  and  caprice,  and  to  inevitable  failure.  The  unpre* 
meditated  transgressions  of  existing  laws  are  not  so  destructive  and 
ruinous  in  their  tendency,  and  hence  they  appertain  rather  to  the 
forum  of  one's  conscience  tJmn  to  that  of  the  civil  jurisdiction. 

Mosaism,  however,  goes  still  further,  and  even  here  evinces  a  most 
tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  morality.  It  recognizes  even  in 
those  sins  which  are  committed  ignorantly  and  undesignedly  that 
which  is  sinful  and  vile,  and  which  separates  from  Grod.  In  uninten- 
tional murder  the  sin  indeed  does  not  consist  in  the  act  itself,  but  in 
the  iyp  which  occasioned  it ;  in  the  want  of  attention  and  vigilance, 
of  foresight  and  circumspection  from  which  the  act  proceeded.  Even 
this  want  is  a  sin,  a  breach  of  the  covenant,  a  violation  of  the  com* 
mand  ^  Be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy,"  and  hence  it  excludes  from  the 
theocratic  commiinioii.  But  it  is  not  a  wilful,  determined  and  pre- 
meditated violation  of  law,  and  the  less  the  sword  of  civil  justice  is 
appealed  to  here,  the  more  room  is  afforded  for  the  institution  of  ex- 
piatory offerings. 

Baehr,  however,  not  satisfied  with  this  view,  (VoL  II.  p.  387,) 
wishes  to  exclude  not  only  intentional  offences,  but  also  all  violations 
of  the  universal,  moral  law,  all  moral  transgressions  in  the  stricter 
sense,  and,  accordingly,  would  limit  the  atonement  simply  to  theo- 
cratic offences,  or,  in  his  form  of  statement,  to  the  '^  violations  of  the 
positive-religious  law,  which  was  given  to  the  people  of  IsraeL" 
And  this  principle  he  applies  not  only  to  the  sin-offering  but  to  all 
the  offerings,  e.  g.,  p.  405,  and  many  times,  especially  to  the  trespass- 
<^ering,  pp.  402,  403,  405,  409. 

We  must,  however,  at  the  very  ontset,  protest  against  this  division 
of  the  Mosaic  law  into  the  positive-religious  (pertaining  to  divine 
service,  ceremonial)  and  the  universal,  moral  law.  With  such  a  dis- 
tinction our  catechism  has  indeed  made  us  familiar,  and  there,  as  from 
the  New  Testament  point  of  view  generally,  it  may  be  correct ;  but 
from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  from  the  Mosaic  point  of  view, 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  We  ourselves  distinguish  in  Mosa<- 
ism  a  permanent  and  a  transient,  that  which  is  universally  binding, 
and  that  which  was  obligatory  only  during  the  then  present  stage  of 
development ;  but  it  is  only  the  fulness  of  times,  history,  Christianity, 
which  has  taught  and  authorized  us  to  make  this  distinction.  To  the 
Israelite  there  wag  no  such  distinction  whatever ;  but  the  one  was  to 
him  as  binding  as  the  other. 
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The  universally  moral  is  in  Mosaism  so  interworen  ^ith  the  posi- 
tive-religious ;  so  organically  united  with  it  in  one,  that  it  is  this  uni^ 
which  constitutes  the  essential  character  of  Judaism ;  and  the  dissev- 
ering or  destruction  of  this  unity  would  be  the  destruction  of  Judaism 
itself.  Never  and  nowhere  does  the  law  make  such  a  distinction,  or 
authorize  such  to  be  made.  Nay,  from  the  fact  that  the  universal 
moral  laws  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  purely  positive-religious,  and 
couvei*sely,  such  a  distinction  is,  in  a  twofold  manner  forbidden  in  the 
same  breath.  The  whole  law  is  theocratic  and  religious;  for  the 
King  of  Israel  was  also  the  God  of  Israel.  Sleeping  and  waking, 
eating  and  drinking,  all  the  occupations  of  life,  the  whole  life  with 
its  manifold  ramifications  were  all  ordered  under  this  theocratic-reli- 
gious point  of  view.  Every  sin  of  an  Israelite  was  a  theocratic  of- 
fence, since  tiie  person  of  the  sinner  and  his  obligation  to  holiness 
were  both  theocratic 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  law  was  of  a  moral  nature.  Even 
the  positive-religious  commands  fell  within  the  sphere  of  morality, 
for  morality  in  its  perfect  form  is  holiness,  and  to  this,  the  whole  law 
had  reference,  as  it  many  times  expressly  declares.  An  injury  com- 
mitted against  the  property,  person  or  honor  of  a  neighbor  was  as 
much  a  theocratic  offence  as  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  cultus ; 
for  the  Israelite  stood  to  his  neighbor  in  a  more  intimate  relation  than 
that  of  man  to  man,  even  in  that  of  a  covenant-member  to  a  covenant- 
member.  Hence  the  relation  of  one  to  another  was  a  purely  religious 
one,  and  a  violation  of  the  same  was  thus  a  religious,  a  theocratic  of- 
fence. The  transgression  of  a  moral  law  was  not  only  an  offence  against 
God  as  the  King  and  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  but  also  against  Jehovah, 
the  special  King  of  Israel,  and  accordingly  was  a  theocratic  offence. 
Hence  the  strictly  moral  transgressions  excluded  from  the  theocratic 
communion  as  well  as  the  specially  religious, — murder  as  well  as  idol- 
atry. And  the  Israelite  regarded  as  immoralities  not  only  theft  and 
adultery,  but  also  the  worship  of  images  and  of  high  places,  the  profa- 
nation of  the  Sabbath,  the  neglect  of  circumcision,  the  violation  of  the 
laws  of  food,  etc  Both  these  kinds  of  offences  possessed  in  his  vievr 
the  same  features,  since  the  laws  relating  to  both,  were  to  him  alike 
important  and  sacred. 

Even  from  this  general  point  of  view,  the  theory  of  Baehr,  which 
limits  the  sin-offering  to  theocratic  offences  in  the  narrower  sense, ' 
appears  to  us  untenable.     Had  this  restriction  been  directly  specified 
in  the  canon  of  the  sin-offering,  or  if  all  the  instances  in  which  this 
offering  was  required  had  reference  only  to  such  positive-religioiiB 
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offeneeB,  then  and  only  then  should  we  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  his  theory.  But  neither  of  these  is  the  case.  In  Lev. 
i?,  where  the  sin-offering  is  treated  of  ex  insHtviOy  it  is  stated  with 
great  distinctness,  whenever  the  occasion  for  the  sin-offering  is  men- 
tioned, (vs.  2,  13,  22,  27)  that  for  the  undesigned  transgressions  of 
all  the  commands  (without  exception)  an  atonement  bj  means  of 
the  sin-offering  was  both  available  and  necessary,  (nixn  ^20  n^fit 
7\ym .)  What  now  can  possibly  justify  us  in  limiting  "  all  the  com- 
man€L  of  Jehovah"  to  the  ceremonial  laws  ?  Or  ore  not  then  the  moral 
laws  as  much  the  commands  of  Jehovah  as  the  laws  of  the  Cultus  ? 

In  Num.  15:  22 — 24  the  canon  of  the  sin-offering  is  expressed 
if  possible  in  still  more  comprehensive  terms :  "  If  ye  have  inadver- 
tently transgressed  any  one  of  the  commands  which  Jehovah  spake  to 
Moses,  even  all  that  Jehovah  has  commanded  you  through  Moses, 
from  the  day  when  Jehovah  gave  commandment  and  thenceforwai'd 
to  your  posterity,"  etc  Throughout  both  of  these  passages  mention 
is  made  only  of  sins  without  any  particular  reference  or  special  limi- 
tation. If  now  Baehr  would  endeavor  in  earnest  to  establish  his  the- 
ory, he  must  show  that  the  words  nxttq  or  Kcn  (and  CX'fij)  are  used 
exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  of  those  offences  which  relate  to  the 
laws  of  rites  and  of  worship.  But  this  he  cannot  do ;  and  thus  even 
the  name  of  our  offering  bears  witness  against  him.  If  now  in  the 
few  cases  where  the  reasons  for  the  sin-offering  are  specified,  (espe- 
cially in  the  Levitical  purifications,)  these  reasons  are  in  truth  mostly 
of  a  positive-religious  character,  even  this  opposes  nothing  to  those 
unequivocal  passages  which  indisputably  refer  to  all  the  commands. 
Aiid  especially  is  this  the  case,  since  the  reason  why  the  specification 
was  made  in  these  instances  is,  that,  even  according  to  that  general 
canon  for  the  involuntary  states  of  Levitical  impurity,  which  certainly 
were  not  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  an  atonement  by 
means  of  the  sin-offering  would  not  be  regarded  as  necessar}-. 

The  case  of  the  trespass-offering,  also,  militates  against  this  theory. 
Here,  along  with  those  sins  which  are  of  a  positive-religious  charac- 
ter, express  mention  is  made  of  such  as  are  manifestly  of  a  purely 
moral  nature,  e.  g.,  the  embezzlement  of  another's  property,  the  dis- 
owning of  anything  found,  etc  From  the  close  relation  of  the  tres- 
pass-offerings to  the  sin-offerings,  and  from  the  explicit  direction  that 
for  both  there  should  be  but  one  law,  we  are  justified  in  predicating 
the  same  thing  of  the  sin-offerings. 

Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  reasons  which  our  distinguished  op- 
ponent has  advanced  in  support  of  his  restrictive  view.    (1)  First  of 
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all,  he  urges  the  circumstance  that  both  the  selection  of  the  animal, 
and  the  diverse  application  of  the  blood,  depended  on  the  theocratic 
standing  of  the  ofierer,  and  not  on  the  magnitude  of  the  sin  to  be  ex* 
piated.  With  the  diversity  of  the  material  of  the  offering,  (for  the 
high  priest  and  the  whole  people  a  bullock  was  appointed ;  for  the 
ruler,  a  he-goat ;  for  the  private  individual,  a  she-goat  or  a  sheep, 
and  in  special  cases  even  doves.  Lev.  4:  8,  14,  28,  28,  82.  5:  7,) 
there  was  also  a  similar  diversity  of  expiative  acts.  In  the  sin-offering 
of  the  high  priest  or  of  the  congregation,  the  blood  was  sprinkled  in 
the  holy  place  seven  times  towards  the  curtain  before  the  capporeth 
(mercy-fieat)  and  also  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.  In  the 
offering  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  private  person,  the  blood  came  not 
into  the  holy  place,  but  simply  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  Lev.  iv.  <<From  this  results,"  as  Baehr  supposes,  ^the 
important  conclusion :  If  the  theocratic  standing  of  an  individual  was 
the  determining  rule  for  the  sin-offering,  then  also  must  the  sin  with 
which  the  sin-offering  has  to  do^  have  a  theocratic  character,  L  e., 
must  be  a  violation  not  of  the  universal,  moral  laws,  but  of  the  posi* 
tive-religious  law  which  was  given  to  the  people  of  Jsrael."  p.  867. 
Against  this,  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  inference  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  one.  From  the  same  premises  we  could  quite  as 
easily  draw  the  directly  opposite  conclusion.  If  the  sin  itself  makei 
no  difference,  but  only  the  person  sinning,  it  follows  that  this  offering 
was  of  universal  application,  and  available  to  all  sins.  Should  we, 
however,  concede  the  justness  of  Baehr*s  inference,  it  then  could  have 
no  significance  only  as  we  limit  the  theocratic  system  to  the  cultus 
and  to  the  laws  of  outward  observances.  If  this  restriction,  however, 
is,  as  we  have  proved,  erroneous,  the  conclusion  founded  upon  it 
must  also  be  false.  That  the  diversity  of  the  material  aiid  of  the 
expiative  acts  had  reference  to  the  theocratic  position  of  the  offerer 
and  not  to  the  importance  of  the  offence,  or  rather,  tliat  the  degree 
of  the  crime  was  measured  by  the  position  of  the  person  sinning,  and 
hence  that  the  sin  was  regarded  under  a  theocratic  point  of  view,  we 
certainly  wish  not  to  deny ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that 
each  sin  of  an  Israelite  was  a  theocratic  offence,  and  that  this  theo- 
cratic point  of  view  was  taken  not  from  the  sin  in  itself,  but  from  the 
person  who  sinned.  (2)  ^^The  same  result,  moreover,  is  in  a  meas- 
ure obtainable  from  the  Mosaic  idea  of  offerings  in  general.  Since 
the  Mosaic  offerings  had  respect  to  the  covenant  with  Jebovahy  sq 
also  must  those  spedal  offerings  whose  design  is  x«r  t£oxt^  to  atone, . 
have  respect  to  those  ofienoea  which  relate  to  this  covenant." 
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Even  Baehr  himself  has  felt  this  argument  to  be  unsatisfactory- and 
inconclusive,  and  hence  he  well  qualifies  his  assertion  by  the  condi- 
tional phn\se.  That  the  decalogue  was  the  basis  of  the  covenant 
with  Jehovah,  Baehr  himself  would  be  the  last  to  deny,  (Vol.  I.  p.  90 
et  passim,)  and  yet  its  commands  are  preeminently  of  a  universal, 
moral  character.  Transgressions  of  these  commands,  then,  were  vio- 
lations of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah ;  and  thus  from  the  given  prem- 
ises and  by  the  same  method  of  argument  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
entirely  opposite  to  that  of  Baehr,  viz.,  that  the  sacrificial  atonement 
had  reference  chiefly  to  the  universal-moral  commands. 

This  argument,  however,  which  in  the  form  stated  by  Baehr  proves 
nothing,  or  rather  the  direct  reverse  of  what  it  should  prove,  may  be 
80  applied  as  to  constitute  what  would  seem  to  be  a  conclusive  proof 
against  the  universal  applicability  of  the  sin-offering  which  we  have 
maintained.  This  objection  we  will  anticipate  by  its  statement  and 
refutation.  The  sin-offering  and  the  trespass-offering  were  first  in- 
stituted by  Moses,  since  they  confessedly  did  not  exist  prior  to  his 
time.  This  extension  of  the  sacrificial  rite  must  be  based  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  law,  and  thus  also  of  the  knowledge  of  sinfulness. 
The  extension  of  the  law,  however,  consists  in  the  addition  of  the 
positive-religious  law  to  the  universal,  moral  law  which  existed  before 
the  legislation  of  Moses,  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  clearly  de- 
monstrated, that  the  sin  and  trespass-offerings  could  refer  only  to  the 
violations  of  these  positive-religious  laws.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the 
extension  of  the  sacrificial  rite  is  certainly  determined  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  law,  but  this  latter  is  misconceived  when  regarded  as  con- 
dsting  in  the  simply  mechanical  addition  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
This  was  not  something  absolutely  new.  Iken,  notwithstanding  the 
very  limited  accounts,  has  written  two  extended  Dissertations  de  insii^ 
tutis  et  caeremoniis  legis  Mosaicae  ante  Mosen,  And  we  certamly  have 
to  presuppose  far  more  copious  developments  of  the  religious  principle 
than  the  ante-mosaic  history  has  occasionally  presented  to  our  notice.^ 
The  Mosaic  legislation,  especially  the  Mosaic  cultus,  is  no  deus  ex 
machina^  but  grew  organically,  though  of  course  under  the  divine 
care,  oat  of  the  religioys  cast  of  character  possessed  by  Abraham  and 
his  seed,  just  as  the  flowers  and  fruit,  under  the  influence  of  sunshine 
and  showers,  are  developed  from  the  seed-corn.    Hence,  in  strict 

1  Much  wfakh  is  tme  and  striking  ia  reference  to  this  subject,  together  with 
mach  dial  is  gnmndless  and  false,  is  found  in  Brano  Bauer's  "  Religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  in  the  first  section  of  the  second  book,  —  The  historical  presup- 
positions of  the  law. 
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accuracy,  the  institution  of  the  sin  and  trespass-offerings  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  wholly  new  event.  They  had  a  previous  existence, 
not  indeed  as  distinct  items,  but  implicite  in  the  bumt-offering.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  the  moral  law  in  Mosaism  acquired  a  new  fea- 
ture. Through  its  relation  to  the  king  Jehovah,  and  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  theocracy, "  Be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy,"  it  also 
became  a  theocratic  law.  (3)  "  Never  do  we  find,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  murder,  theft,  and  the  like  offences,  were  expiated  by  the  sin- 
offering,  since  for  these  the  law  provided  punishment  alone.  Even 
when  such  offences  were  undesignedly  committed,  they  were  never 
expiated  by  an  offering;  see  especially  Num.  35:  11,  etc"  Passing 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Lev.  6: 1 — 6,  theft  is  actually  expiated 
by  the  trespass-offering,  which  hereafter  we  shall  notice  more  fully, 
we  would  give  the  following  answer :  That  the  crimes  of  theft,  mur- 
der, and  the  like,  when  they  were  committed  (ntt'^  *X^'3l)  with  a  mali- 
cious and  rebellious  spirit,  should  not  be  expiated  but  punished,  we 
have  already  shown  to  be  necessary.  Hence  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  proposition,  that  such  offences,  even  though  committed  unde- 
signedly (nWf  a),  were  excluded  from  the  sacrificial  expiation. 

Let  us  instar  omnium  consider  the  alleged  example  in  Num.  35: 11. 
Here  the  subject  treated  of  is  the  protection  which  the  free  cities 
should  afford  to  "  him  that  killeth  unawares."  From  this  Baehr  con- 
cludes that  for  the  inculpate  there  was  no  sin-offering,  and  that  in 
this  and  similar  cases  generally,  no  offering  was  made.  Even  he, 
however,  does  not  hold  to  the  universal  correctness  of  this  inference, 
and  hence  the  whole  objection  loses  its  point  and  power  of  demon- 
stration. We,  moreover,  contend  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  view  of 
the  whole  connection  of  the  passage,  this  was  not  the  place  to  speak 
expressly  of  tte  ecclesiastical  atonement ;  and  hence  to  argue  the 
non-existence  of  a  thing  from  the  silence  maintained  respecting  it,  is 
in  this  case  a  gross  fallacy.  Li  the  second  place,  we  affirm  that  there 
is  a  plain  indication  that  such  a  case,  in  the  ecclmastic  economy,  does 
belong  to  the  rubric  of  offences  which  may  be  expiated  by  the  sin- 
offering.  In  regard  to  our  first  affirmation,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  chapter  in  question  does  not  treat  ex  professo,  of  the  undesigned 
manslayer,  for  then  certainly  we  should  have  expected  some  direction 
given  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  atonement ;  but  of  the  free  cities 
and  of  the  manslayer,  only  so  far  as  he  had  a  claim  to  the  privilege 
of  the  free  cities.  Therefore  the  reference  in  this  chapter  to  the  un- 
designed manslayer,  is  limited  simply  to  some  special  instructions  in 
regard  to  the  investigation  to  be  instituted ;  whether  the  deed  was 
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trvly  unintentional,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  secnritj  of  the  inculpate 
finom  the  avenger  of  blood. 

The  indication^  spoken  of  above,  is  found  in  the  repeated  designa- 
tion of  murder  by  waca,  vs.  11,  15.  This  clearly  refers  to  the 
canon  of  the  sin-offering  in  Lev.  iv. :  ''  whoever  shall  transgress 
mx03  any  one  of  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  the  same  shall  be  ex- 
piated by  the  sin-<^ering.''  <'  Thou  shall  not  kill,''  is  undeniably  one 
of  Jehovah's  commands.  The  inculpate  has  violated  this  command, 
bat  (na^Va)  inadvertently,  and  hence  he  is  not  delivered  up  to  the 
•word  of  justice,  but  must  be  atoned  for  by  the  sin-offering.  Against 
the  justness  of  this  reasoning  and  inference,  no  one  can  have  anything 
to  object  Whether  this  sin-offering  was  to  be  brought  immediately 
or  only  after  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  when  for  the  first  time  his 
appearance  outside  of  the  free  city  would  be  unattended  with  danger, 
we  may  not  positively  decide,  though  in  our  opinion  the  Uoter  suppo- 
Bition  IB  correct.  Since  he  durst  not  leave  the  free  city  to  come  to 
the  sanctuary,  his  theocratic  rights  and  duties  were  suspended,  and 
consequently  his  obligations  in  regard  to  the  sacrificial  atonement^ 

We  have  now  shown,  as  we  believe,  that  the  limitation  of  the  sin- 
offering  to  the  positive-religious  commands  is  wholly  incorrect.  We 
will  however  cheerfully  concede,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sin-offer- 
ing was  mostly  concerned  with  such  religious  offences.  The  inad- 
vertent violations  of  the  moral  law  must  in  comparison  with  the  like 
violatioiM  of  the  positive-religious  laws  be  of  extremely  rare  occur- 

^  The  same  which  is  here  predicated  of  unintentional  murder,  holds  tme  also 
of  undesigned  theft,  as  also  of  all  unpremediuted  transgressions.  More  difficult 
is  it,  to  form  a  judgment  in  reference  to  theft  designedl^r  committed.  That  this 
was  not  punished  with  death,  but  only  with  a  fine,  seems  directly  to  oppose 
Kara.  15: 90.  It  is  here  well  to  remark  that  the  rendermg  of  nnn  n^aj  bj  **  de- 
signedly*' is  inaccurate  and  too  weak.  It  means  with  ^  hand  upraised  "  against 
Jehovah,  and  denotes  malice,  revolt,  a  wilful,  determined  rebellion  against  Jeho- 
vah. Simple  theft  however  can  hardly  possess  a  character  so  aggravated,  and  is 
an  offence  moreover  which  admits  of  reparation.  Theft  belongs  generally  hot  to 
those  ofiences  which  proceed  from  a  determined  rebellion  against  Jehovah,  and 
hence  is  not  punished  with  death ;  it  belongs  however  generally  not  to  those 
offences  which  are  unintentional  and  which  arose  by  mistake ;  it  can  therefore 
not  be  expiated  simply  by  the  sin-offering.  So  far  as  it  is  intentional,  it  is  ob- 
noxious to  penal  justice.  So  far  as  it  arose  from  open  rebellion,  and  admits  in 
a  measure  of  reparation,  the  exclusion  ftom  the  theocratic  communion  was  not 
absolute.  Since  now  every  exclusion  from  this  conmiunion  can  be  abrogated 
only  by  an  expiatory  offering,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  so  soon  as  dvil  jus- 
tice was  satisfied,  he  was  received  again  into  the  communion  of  the  church  and 
theocracy  by  means  of  such  an  offering,  and  doubtless,  as  wo  shall  see  moro 
plainly  hereafter,  by  moans  of  a  trespass-offering. 
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rence,  since  these  latter  extended  in  an  especial  manner  over  the 
whole  life,  to  all  its  various  departments  and  relations. 

The  preceding  investigation  has  detained  us  longer  than  we  antici- 
pated. This  however  we  cannot  regret,  since  the  result  ohtained  is 
far  more  importiint  to  us  than  we  might  at  the  first  sight  suppose. 
We  wish  not  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  on  the  theory  of  Baehr,  were 
we  obliged  to  acknowledge  its  correctness,  an  objection  would  lie 
against  the  juridical  view  of  the  offering  which  it  were  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  remove.  Baehr  has  merely  hinted  at  it,  Vol.  II.  p.  281. 
Steudel,  on  the  contrary,  has  sought  to  give  it  force  in  the  words 
already  examined :  "  If  offerings  were  appointed  even  for  external 
offences,  how  important,  in  case  substitution  were  to  be  thought  of, 
must  offerings  have  been  for  the  far  weightier,  the  strictly  moral 
transgressions  ?  "  What  our  learned  author  has  further  said,  p.  391- 
393,  respecting  the  kind  and  method  of  the  expiation,  commands,  for 
the  most  part,  our  assent,  and  as  we  cannot  state  our  views  more 
dearly  or  happily,  we  appropriate  his  own  words : 

^*'  The  expiation  must  be  something  different  from  that  of  the  burnt- 
offerings  and  thank-offeiings.  These  had  to  do  only  with  sin  in  gene- 
ral, and  hence  the  expiative  act,  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  had  a  more 
general  and  indeterminate  character.  The  sin-offering  has  to  do 
with  sin  exclusively  and  in  its  distinct  manifestations.  Its  sole  design 
is  to  atone.  For  these  reasons  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  must  here 
be  more  definite,  and  generally  more  prominent.  Hence  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  not  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  offering,  in  general  only 
upon  the  altar  (round  about),  but  on  distinct  and  prominent  parts  of 
the  same.  It  was  also  sprinkled  on  other  and  diverse  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  on  the  more  or  less  sacred  and  important  ones,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  crime  to  be  expiated,  or  rather,  according  to 
the  standing  of  the  person  to  be  atoned  for ;  thus  there  appear  to 
be  different  degrees  of  expiation. 

Th^  first  degree  of  expiation  above  that  of  the  other  kinds  of  offer- 
ings, was  the  sprinkling  of  the  horns  of  the  altar  in  the  fore-court. 
The  horns  are  the  insignia  of  the  altar,  and  in  them  its  meaning  is 
concentrated Hence  the  sprinkling  of  these  must  in  compar- 
ison with  the  sprinkling  of  the  sides  of  the  altar  round  about,  appear 
the  more  important  ....  This  degree  of  expiation  was  appointed 
for  each  private  individual  of  the  people  and  also  for  the  ruler ;  yet 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  first  case  the  blood  of  a  female,  in  the 
second,  the  blood  of  a  male  animal  of  the  same  species,  was  employed. 
The  second  degree  of  expiation  was  the  (seven*-fold)  sprinkling  of  the 
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horns  of  the  altar  in  the  holy  place  and  towards  the  curtain  which 
hong  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant    This  expiation  is  manifestly 

to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  still  more  elevated  grade 

The  sprinkling  towards  the  curtain  did  not  have  this  for  its  object, 
b«t  the  capporeth,  whidi  was  here  sprinkled,  not  directly,  but  only 
indirectly  and  symbolically.  This  second  degree  of  expiation  was 
appointed  for  the  whole  congregation  or  its  representative  and  snbeti- 
tate,  the  high  priest  Lev.  4:  3 — 7,  13 — 18.  The  third  and  highest 
d^ree  of  expiation  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  capporeth  in  the  most 
holy  i^ace.  ....  The  sprinkling  is  here  expressly  designated  as 
sevenfold,  and  this  number,  which  is  the  number  of  the  covenant  and 
of  expktion,  directs  us  at  once  to  the  design  and  the  importance  of 
the  sprinkling.  ....  This  third  degree  of  expiation  was  in  like 
manner  iqppointed  for  the  whole  people  and  the  high  priest,  yet  it 
had  le^u^noe,  not  to  a  particular  offence,  but  to  the  aggregate  of- 
fences of  a  whole  year ;  and  hence  this  highest  expiative  act  took 
phboe  but  once  a  year  on  the  great  festival  of  atonement  Lev.  xvi." 
Thus  hr  are  we  able  to  agree  with  our  author.  The  points  of  differ- 
enoe  have  for  the  present  been  avoided,  by  omissions  in  the  passage 
cited.  These  refer  to  the  di£ferent  views  respecting  the  three  divis- 
ions of  tiM  sanetuary.  We  will  state  our  own  view  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. The  tabernacle  (the  tent  of  the  congregation,  the  dwelling) 
^mb<^ixeB  the  kingdom  of  God  where  Jehovah  dwells  among  His 
people  and  meets  with  them.  The  fore-court  is  the  vestibule  to  the 
sanctuary,  as  Judaism  is  to  Christianity.  The  former  represents  the 
real,  the  latter,  the  ideal  residence  of  the  people.  In  that  dwell  the 
people,  who  still  say  (Ex.  20:  19)  ^  Speak  thou  with  us  and  let  not 
God  speak  with  us  lest  we  die ;"  who  indeed  have  a  priestly  calling, 
(Ex.  19:  6)  for  which,  however,  they  are  not  yet  perfectly  prepared, 
bat  must  first  be  educated  to  its  practice ;  who  still  need  a  human 
mediator  and  may  not  yet  approach  (snj^)  directly  to  Jehovah. 
Here,  therefore,  prevails  the  shadow-service.  Here,  therefore,  bleeds 
the  imperfect  animal-offering,  which  must  daily  and  yearly  be  re- 
peated. Here,  therefore,  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  symbol 
of  a  people,  sinful  indeed,  but  waiting  to  receive  expiation,  the  first 
representative  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  hofy  place  is  the  ideal  residence  of  the  people,  who  are  a 
priestly  kingdom,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  of  possession.  Here  the 
sacrificial  utensils  are  wanting;  the  sacrificial  service  has  ceased,  for 
the  expiation  is  accomplished.  The  people  are  no  longer  laden  with 
sins,  which  separate  them  from  Jehovah.    They  are  a  people  of  light, 
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of  prayer,  and  of  good  works.  Therefore,  here  stand  the  eandlestid:, 
the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  table  of  show-bread,  as  symbols  of  this 
people.  The  people  in  their  present  stage  of  development  and  cnl* 
ture  are  still  excluded  from  this  place ;  yet  in  the  hope  that^  when 
they  shall  become  fitted  for  their  priestly  calling  and  shall  have  en- 
tered upon  their  priestly  rights,  then  this  place  also  shall  beeome  their 
actual  abode.  In  the  meanwhile,  howerer,  this  place  is  not  empty 
and  desolate.  Its  vessels  rest  not  idle.  The  candlestick  sends  forth 
its  light,  the  altar  its  sweet  odors,  and  the  table  proffers  its  giflts. 
For  the  people  were  now  virtually  a  priestly  kingdom  and  a  holy 
people ;  the  relative  manifestation  only  was  not  yet  eonfotsied  to  tbs 
absolute  idea.  Suitably  to  the  lower  and  still  inadequate  degree  of 
their  culture,  admittance  was  to  them  denied.  Their  priestly  calling 
and  priestly  rights  are  still  ideal,  but  not,  therefore,  imaginaiy* 
These  they  already  exercise,  though  only  through  their  priests^  whMi 
Jehovah  has  chosen  for  this  purpose,  frcon  the  priestly  nation.  Thes^ 
the  flower  of  the  people,  their  representatives,  and,  for  a  time,  t&eir 
mediators,  are  the  familiars,  the  D*^3i^p ;  these  tread  this  holy  place 
and  perform  the  service. 

In  the  most  holy  place  dwells  Jehovah,  among  the  people,  and  yet 
separated  from  them.  Here  stands  the  ark  of  the  coveDant,  which 
contains  the  law,  the  tables  of  testimony  which  testify  against  the 
people,  but  which  are  covered  by  the  mercynseat  (the  expiat<H7'  eov^, 
the  capporeth).  On  this  most  holy  mystery,  the  cherubim,  the  sym- 
bols of  the  most  perfect  creature-life,  the  ideal  creation,  whose  idea 
man  is  called  to  realize,  look  down  with  bowed  face  in  adoration. 
And  between  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  hovers  the  dood,  the  sheki- 
nab,  the  symbol  of  the  most  immediate,  yet  reconciling,  forgiving 
presence  of  Jehovah*  A  curtain  separates  the  holy  place  from  the 
holy  of  holies.  60  long  as  this  partition-wall  remains,  only  tke  hi^ 
priest,  in  whom  was  centered  all  the  priestly  significance  of  the 
chosen,  sacerdotal  race^  and  even  he,  only  once  a  year,  may  ap- 
proach unto  the  mercy-throne*  But  when  once  that  mystic  temple 
(John  2:  19,  etc)  shall  be  demolished  and  the  vail  (Heb.  10:  20) 
shall  be  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  then  shall  each 
one  of  the  priestly  nation  have  free  access  to  the  throne  of  grace 
(Heb.  4:  16). 

The  signification  of  the  fore^sourt  is  concentered  in  its  principal 
vessel,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Its  contents,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  represent  the  church  as  cantentum,  or  the  people ;  the  enclosing 
framework  represents  the  church  as  continens,  an  institution  origi- 
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natiDg  from  God  and  appointed  bj  Him  for  salvation.^  From  the 
altar  the  horns  jut  out,  in  which  again  its  meaning  is  comprised. 
^The  horn  is  the  image* of  power,  strength  and  might,  which  in  the 
animal  are  centered  in  the  horn,  Amos  6:  13.  Ps.  148:  14.  Hence 
it  serves  as  a  symbol  of  regal  power,  Dan.  7:  7,  8.  8:  3 — 9,  etc 
WiUi  this  is  connected  the  signification  of  honor  and  renown,  ae  the 
horn  id  not  only  the  weapon  of  the  animal  bat  also  its  ornament,  Fs. 
112:  9.  89:  17.  Job  16:  15,  etc  Quite  peculiar  is  the  use  of  the  ^ 
horn  as  a  symbol  of  fulness,  abandance,  and  so  of  prosperity  and 
blessing,  Ps,  92:  10.  Hence  the  expression,  Horn  of  salvation,  Ps. 
18:  2.  2  Sam.  22:  3.  Luke  1:  69."  The  church  as  eontinens  is  the 
appointed  institution  for  the  bestowment  of  protection  and  ornament, 
bieseing  and  salvation.  This  power  of  the  dinrch  in  its  acme,  is 
symbolized  by  the  horns  of  the  altar.  As  now  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  is  distinguished  from  the  like  act  in  the  other 
offerings,  chiefiy  by  the  circumstance  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled, 
not  in  an  indefinite  manner  on  the  sides  of  the  altar  round  about,  but 
particalariy  on  the  horns  of  the  altar;  so  by  this  is  indicated  an  ad- 
vance in  the  character  and  efficacy  of  the  atonement  This  higher 
expiation  was  required,  since  it  had  to  do  with  a  definite,  open,  and 
thus  aa  enkcmeed  ofienee,  by  which  the  theocratic  communion  with 
Jehovah  was  broken  off.  This  mode  of  sprinkling  was  limited  to  the 
«in-offering  of  the  private  individual  and  of  the  ruler.  In  the  sin- 
oflfering  of  the  priest,  the  atonement  must  be  of  a  still  more  advanced 
<character,  since,  from  his  higher  theocratic  standing,  his  offence  ap- 
peared the  more  aggravated.  The  priesthood,  to  whom  was  transfer- 
red the  eatm  priestly  dignity  of  the  people,  dwelt  as  such  within  the 
6anct«ary.  Here,  therefore,  the  whole  work  of  the  sacrifice  should 
have  been  performed,  had  not  this  entirely  opposed  and  destroyed 
the  %€lea  of  the  holy  place.  The  offering  could  only  be  brought  into 
the  fore-court  by  the  altar.    There  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the 

^  The  altar  of  bamt-affering,  as  is  stated  in  Bx.  20:  S4,  was  made  of  ear^. 
In  the  symbologj  of  omr  antkor,  earth  is  the  representative  and  symbol  of  the 
people.  The  physical  man  was  taken  from  the  earth,  and  nnto  the  earth  will  it 
retom.  The  earth  was  cursed  for  man's  sake.  It  thus  stands  in  close  relation 
to  man,  especially  as  follen  and  sinful,  and  hence  was  the  fittest  material  for  the 
altar,  the  symbol  of  the  people.  The  earth  of  the  altar  taken  from  this  common 
eardi  espedally  represents  Ihe  Israelites,  a  people,  sinful  indeed,  yet  chosen  from 
among  men  in  order  to  be  made  holy.  The  earth  of  the  altar  is  embraced  with- 
in a  ehett  or  box,  and  this  represents  the  church  as  o^ntinens,  as  embracing  within 
itself  the  elect  and  holy.  Much  of  this  to  unimaginative  minds  may  perhaps  seem 
a  little  fiutdfuL  —  Tx. 
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0lajiDg  took  place ;  aad  there  ako  die  blood  which  renudned  was 
poured  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  Bat  in  order  to  represcait  the 
entire  transaction  as  having  spedal  reference  to  the  prieet^  and  thus 
to  satisfy  the  above  claim,  the  (tppUccUion,  at  least,  of  the  (same,  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood,  was  made  within  the  sanctuary,  the  symboli- 
cal residence  of  the  priesthood.  Here  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  not 
on  the  candlestick  nor  on  the  table  of  show^bread,  although  these 
were  symbols  <^  the  priesthood,  but  on  the  altar  of  incense ;  both  b^ 
cause  this  was  ever  the  most  important  and  essential  vessel,  since  in 
it  was  centered  in  the  highest  degree  the  idea  of  the  whole  apartment, 
but  especially  because  this  vessel  fell  under  the  view  of  an  altar,  and 
therefore  in  its  degree  corresponded  to  the  altar  in  the  fore-court* 
Here  also  the  horns  were  sprinkled  «r  besmeared.  But  even  this 
was  not  enough,  and  hence  the  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  to- 
wards the  curtain,  before  the  cappcH^h.  In  the  most  holy  place  the 
expiatory  blood  could  be  brought  only  once  a  year,  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  and  not  until  that  day  could  the  priest  even  be  allowed  to 
enter.  The  priesthood  in  its  essential  character,  however,  was  closely 
related  to  that  which  the  most  holy  place  contained  and  symbolized. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  expiadon  of  the  priest  should  be  valid, 
.  the  application  of  it  should  have  there  been  made ;  but  to  this  end  it 
was  sufficient  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled  towards  the  curtain,  where 
the  capporeth  was.  The  sin-offering  of  the  whole  congregation  was 
of  equal  importance  and  wcH*th  to  that  of  the  pri^t  It  had  similar 
rites  and  a  similar  expiation,  not  only  because  the  priest  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  but  chiefly  because  the  whole  priestly  dignity 
which  was  transferred  to  the  priesthood,  property  beliMiged  to  the  con- 
gregation, though  as  yet  it  had  not  attained  such  a  degree  of  maturity 
that  each  of  its  individual  members  could  be  regarded  as  a  priest. 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  expiation  was  that  where  the  blood 
was  directly  sprinkled  on  the  capporeth.  What  the  horns  are  to  the 
altar,  the  capporeth  is  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  concentration 
of  expiatory  power.  Upon  this,  therefore,  the  blood  was  sprinkled. 
Hence,  also,  we  perceive  why  and  through  what  means  the  capporeth 
eflPects  the  most  perfect  expiation.  In  itself,  it  is  indeed  a  cover,  and 
is  employed  as  such,  but  its  peculiar,  ethical  power  of  expiation  is 
obtained  from  the  blood  of  the  most  holy  offering  with  which  it  is 
sprinkled  and  covered ;  for,  ^  without  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission." 

Some  further  particulars  respecting  the  sin-offering  are  furnished 
us  in  Lev.  6: 24,  etc.    And  first  of  all  is  the  command,  v.  27,  No  one 
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maj  toach  aoy  of  the  fleeh  of  the  sin-offeriog  excepting  only  the  con- 
8ea«ted  priest;  and  if  the  garment  of  any  one  is  aocidentallj  sprinkled 
with  tbe  blood,  it  shall  be  washed  in  a  holy  place.  The  strict  mean- 
ing of  this  ordinance  obviously  is  this :  The  flesh  is  so  holy  that  only 
the  holy  person  of  the  priest  may  touch  it ;  the  blood  is  so  holy  that 
not  a  drop  of  it  most  be  borne  without  the  sanctuary.  ^  So  the  pas- 
jsage  was  explained  fixMn  ancient  times,'*  remarks  Baehr,  and  adduces 
especially  Theodoret,  Abenezra,  Maimonides,  Deyling,  and  Clericus. 
^  De  Wette  (de  morte  expiat.  etc,  p*  16)  first  made  the  observa- 
tk>n, '  videtur  opinio  fuisse  yictimarum  sanguinem,  culpa  peccatoris 
in  eas  translata,  imporum  esse  £Etctum,'  and  this  passage  has  since 
been  lai^ly  employed  in  support  of  the  theory  of  imputation  and 
penal  death.  ScIm^  p.  IM,  and  Tholuck,  p.  78,  quote  it  in  this  sense. 
Bat  even  the  connection  is  decisive  i^nst  this  view.  If  the  flesh 
was  so  holy  that  no  one  except  a  holy  person  might  touch  it,  so  the 
blood,  as  the  special  means  of  atonement  and  sanctification,  was  still 
holier.  Besides,  nothing  can  be  more  contradictory  to  the  whole  na- 
ture of  the  Mosaic  ofi*ering  than  to  maintain  that  anything  could  be 
defiled  by  the  blood  of  the  ofiering,  the  very  means  of  sanctification. 
Then  the  altars  and  the  capporeth  itself  were  defiled,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  purified  yearly  even  with  blood.  Lev.  16:  19. 
Heb.  9:  21,  22.  In  fact,  a  weaker,  more  distorted  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  of  penal  death  in  the  offering,  cannot  be  given." 
These  remarks  are  so  convincing  that  no  objection  can  be  urged 
agunst  them.  However,  futile  reasons  for  a  thing  prove  nothing 
against  the  thing  itself.     But  of  this,  by  and  by. 

The  same  care  lest  any  of  this  most  holy  ofiering  should  come 
without  the  sanctuary,  and  thereby  be  profaned,  is  manifested  in  the 
directions  given  in  regard  to  the  vessels,  in  which  the  flesh  of  the 
ofiering  was  boiled,  vs.  21,  28.  If  they  were  earthen,  they  must  be 
broken  to  pieces,  since  earthen,  unglazed  vessels  gather  moisture.  If 
they  were  of  metal,  they  must  be  carefully  scoured  before  they  could 
be  applied  to  their  customary  use.  Here,  also,  some  defenders  of  the 
juridical  view  have  fallen  into  a  mistake.  '^  Thus  Scholl  has  strangely 
been  pleased  to  find  therein  an  ai^ument  for  the  impurity  of  the  flesh 
of  the  victim,  and  thus  indirectly  for  substitution ;  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  in  the  preceding  verse  the  flesh  of  the  offering  is  designated 
as  so  holy  that  only  the  holy  priests  might  touch  it ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing verse  it  is  commanded  that  only  these  priests  should  eat  it,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  holy  place.  The  appeal  to  Lev.  11:  83  is  untenable ; 
for  from  the  conmiand  to  break  in  pieces  those  vessels  into  which  a 
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carcass  had  fallen,  it  sarelj  does  not  follow  that  the  'most  holj'  sin- 
offering  which  the  I10I7  servants  of  Jehovah  ate  within  the  sanctnar^r, 
belongs  to  Uie  category  of  a  carcass."  Vol.  II.  p.  893.^ 

Finally,  in  the  chapter  specified,  vs.  26,  29,  it  is  directed  that  the 
priest  who  performs  the  expiation  shall  eat  in  a  holy  place  the  flesh 
of  the  sin-offering  which  comes  not  npon  the  altar,  (though  from  this 
the  female  members  of  his  family  were  precluded,)  yet  those  sin- 
offerings  whose  blood  comes  into  the  holy  place,  were  prohibited  from 
each  a  use,  v.  80.  Their  ffesh  must  not  be  eaten,  but  burnt  in  a 
clean  place  without  the  sanctuary.  ^  Since  the  entire  combustion  of 
the  animal  on  the  altar  constituted  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
burnt-offering,  so,  in  case  this  peculiarity  were  continued  to  the  burnt- 
offering,  the  like  transaction  could  not  here  take  place.  Hence,  only 
the  best  of  the  offering  as  representing  the  whole,  came  upon  the 
altar,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thank-offering,  while  that  which  remained 
was  eaten  by  the  priest,  or  burnt."  Vol.  11.  p.  894.  What  parts  the 
priest  was  to  eat,  is  not  specified,  since  the  reason  which  required 
such  a  specification  in  the  thank-offering,  viz.,  the  distribution  of  the 
flesh  of  the  offering  between  the  priests  and  the  offerers,  was  here 
wanting.  Since  now  in  case  of  the  larger  animals,  as  sheep,  goats 
and  rams,  the  priest  could  not  eat  the  entire  animal  (excluding  the  fat 
portions)  in  <me  day,  (for  even  the  thank-offerings,  though  they  were 
not  most  holy  offerings,  must  be  eaten  on  the  first  day,  and  certainly 
in  case  of  the  most  holy  sin-offering  no  longer  period  was  allowed,) 
so  here,  the  same  course  was  taken,  although  it  is  not  expressly  stat- 
ed, as  was  pursued  with  the  remaining  fiesh  of  the  thank-offering ; 
it  was  burnt  in  a  clean  place  without  the  sanctuary. 

If  we  now  consider  the  eating  and  compare  it  with  the  eating  of 
the.  thank-offering,  ^'  it  thus  appears  as  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  this.  The  character  of  a  repast  is  entirely  wanting  to  it  Not 
the  offerer  even,  and  much  less  his  fiunily,  could  have  a  part  therein. 
Nay,  not  even  the  relatives  of  the  priest  might  partake  of  it,  but  sim- 
ply the  priests  themselves.  It  was  peculiariy  a  prtestfy  meal,  and 
the  joyousness  and  festivity,  which,  according  to  the  oriental  idea, 
are  inseparabl"^  from  a  repast,  are  wholly  wanting.     Here  the  priests 


1  J.  D.  MidiaeliB,  with  his  tuoal  stolid  sagacity,  explains  the  ordinance  in  the 
following  manner :  Moses  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  earthen  vessels  since 
they  were  so  firagile,  bat  would  inculcate  upon  his  people  in  this  delicate  manner 
the  truth,  that  the  costlier  brazen  vessels  were  cheaper  than  the  less  expensive 
but  fragile  earthen  ones.  These,  indeed,  gather  a  light  rust,  but  for  this  reason 
they  were  appointed  to  be  cleansed. — Mosaic  Laws,  Vol.  IV.  p.  314. 
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appear  as  priests,  in  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  offiee  and  dignity*" 
VoL  11.  p.  894. 

To  the  question  bj  what  assodation  of  ideas  is  the  eating  of  the 
fiesh  of  the  sin-offering  connected  with  the  official  character  of  the 
priest,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reply.  Lev.  10: 17  (a  passage  which 
Baehr  has  not  considered)  woold  seem  to  affisrd  some  inlbrmation  on 
this  point  Moses  here  inquires  of  Aaron,  Why  have  ye  not  eaten 
the  sin-offering  in  a  holy  place  ?  For  it  is  a  most  holy  thing,  and  it 
b  given  you  (ii^~n(|  DMiJb  )  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation, 
to  make  atonement  for  them  before  Jehovah.  Ingenious,  at  least,  is 
the  explanation  of  this  passage  in  Deyling,  Obs.  ss.  1.  65.  §  2 :  nam 
hoc  pacto,  cum  ederent,  incorporabant  quasi  peccatuih,  populique  re* 
atum  in  se  recipiebant,  ut  indicaretur,  aliquando  sacerdotem  et  victi- 
mam  unam  fore  personam,  nempe  Messiam,  id  quod  in  Jesu  Naza- 
reno  exacte  impletum  fuit  Against  this  view  we  may  not  urge  the 
objection,  that  the  phrase  li2p~nfi{  fi(iD3  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  por- 
tare  peccatum  (to  hear  sin),  while,  like  the  analogous  €uq%w  a/MOfriW 
of  the  New  Testament  (John  1: 29.  1  John  8:  5)  it  rather  means  pee* 
cata  auferre  (to  remove  sins),  for  Lev.  5: 1  is  plainly  used  in  the  for- 
mer sense,  but  that  the  eating  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  expi- 
ation was  accomplished,  when  the  sin  was  already  covered,  expiated 
and  removed.  Furthermore  the  phrase  "ps^  fi<1Z93  is  here  explained 
more  definitely  by  the  subjoined  clause  Brj'^i;?;  ^^\  •  The  predomi- 
nant signification  then  of  ^t)2  is  that  of  removal^  yet  the  other,  of 
bearing^  is  by  no  means  excluded  thereby ;  rather  was  the  bearing  in 
this  case,  even  a  removal.  ^The  priest  as  mediator  between  the  sin- 
ful people  and  the  Holy  GU)d  was  a  representative  of  both.  The 
portare  of  iniquities  appertains  to  him  as  representative  of  the  for- 
mer, the  auferre  of  iniquities  as  representative  of  the  latter.  Cer- 
tainly there  could  be  no  bearing  and  removing  which  were  perfectly 
adequate,  and  correspondent  to  their  idea,  unless  he  as  a  proper  me- 
diator should  take  sin  upon  himself  and  by  himself  make  expiation. 
But  even  in  this  is  found  that  which  rendered  the  typical  sacrifice 
imperfect  and  unsatisfying,  so  that  it  could  only  be  atua  and  not  the 

Though  we  cannot  with  Deyling  regard  the  eating  as  a  symboli- 
cal tncorporaUo  peceaU^  yet  we  must  consider  it,  an  incorporatio  sa^ 
erijlciu  The  relation  oi  the  eating  to  the  priesUy  efficacy  of  the 
atonement  is  from  the  above  passage  undeniable,  and  this  can  be  ex- 
plained <»ily  on  the  supposition  that  by  this  act  was  represented  an 
intimate  connection  of  the  priest  on  the  one  hand  with  the  offering, 
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and  therefore  with  the  offerer  for  whom  it  was  presoited  as  a  substi* 
tute,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  Jehovah,  to  whom  the  whole  offer- 
ing belonged,  but  who  was  satisfied  with  thafat  portions  as  the  most 
excellent,  and  gave  the  remainder  to  the  priest,  which  should  other- 
wise be  given  up  to  the  fire.  The  relation  of  the  sacrificial  animal  to 
the  offerer  was  signified  hj  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  the  same  to 
Jehovah  was  signified  hj  the  burning  of  the  best  portions,  and  both 
these  relations  were  united  in  the  priest,  when  they  were  expressed 
\}j  the  eating  of  the  remaining  fiesh.  Baehr  to  a  certain  extent  recog- 
nizes these  relations,  though  in  another  form  and  on  a  different  ground. 
^'  In  the  eating  of  the  most  holj  offering  in  the  holy  place,  the  priests 
appear  in  the  closest  connection  and  communion  both  with  this  offer- 
ing and  also  with  Him  from  whom  all  holiness  proceeds,  and  whose 
instruments  they  are,  with  Jehovah."  YoL  XL  p.  395.  That  this  con- 
nection between  the  offering  and  the  priest  obtained  only  in  the  sin 
(and  trespass)  offerings,  and  not  in  the  burnt  and  thank-offerings,  has 
primarily  an  external  ground.  In  the  burnt  offering,  the  entire  com- 
bustion of  the  animal,  and  in  the  thank-offering,  the  so  essential  satri- 
ficial  meal,  precluded  all  opportunity  for  the  representation  of  this 
idea.  There  is  also  an  internal  reason  why  this  relation  must  be 
found,  if  anywhere,  in  the  sin-offering.  As  expiation  is  the  central 
point  of  the  offering,  so  is  the  sin-offering  the  most  important  one,  the 
offering  xar  i^ox^^*  It  is  this  offering,  therefore,  which,  as  the  con- 
centration and  highest  (Old  Testament)  expression  of  the  idea  of 
sacrifice,  was  brought  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  and  which  of  all 
the  offerings  most  fully  imaged  forth  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 
Hence  it  was  appointed  that  here  should  be  manifested  those  neces- 
sary relations  of  the  priest  to  the  offerer  and  to  Jehovah,  which  were 
realized  through  the  divine  hwnanity  of  Christ. 

"  Accordingly,"  to  proceed  with  Baehr,  "  it  lay  without  doubt  in 
the  peculiar  chai:jujter  and  design  of  this  kind  of  offering,  that  neither 
the  offerer  nor  any  one  except  a  priest,  could  have  a  part  in  the 
eating."  And  hereby  also  is  explained  the  ordinance  that,  of  those 
offerings  whose  blood  came  into  the  holy  place,  nothing  should  be 
eaten,  but  that  the  flesh  should  be  burnt  without  the  sanctuary.  "  It 
is,"  he  remarks,  "  well  to  observe  that  such  were  the  offerings  which 
were  brought  for  the  expiation  of  the  whole  people,  including  the 
priests,  or  of  the  high  priest  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the 
people.  Here,  then,  the  priests,  including  likewise  the  high  priest, 
were  the  persons  who  were  to  be  expiated  and  sanctified,  and  not,  as 
in  the  other  sin-offerings,  exclusively  the  sanctifiers  or  procurers  of 
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SHDcdfication.    They  here  appear  by  no  means  simply  in  their  priestly 
character,  but  as  offerers  and  needing  expiation.    Therefore  even 
they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  of  this  offering,  and  that  which  under 
other  circumstances  was  eaten,  must  be  disposed  of  in  another  man- 
ner.   In  this  case,  then,  the  transaction  was  not  of  a  priestly  charac- 
ter, and  belonged  not  to  a  properly  sacrificial  act ;  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  special  circumstances  and  did  not  proceed  directly  from 
the  fundamental  idea  of  this  offering.     As  the  animal  for  a  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  reason  might  not  be  eaten,  the  only  course  remain- 
ing was,  in  some  suitable  way,  to  remove  and  destroy  it.     For  this 
purpose  it  was  brought  without  the  camp,  though  to  "  a  clean  place," 
and  then  it  was  not  consigned  to  decay  and  corruption,  which  would 
seem  like  a  despising  and  a  profanation  of  the  holy  offering,  but  it 
was  immediately  consumed  by  fire  and  converted  to  ashes,  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  similar  to  the  disposition  made  of  the  fiesh  of  the  shela- 
mim  (thank-offerings)  which  on  the  second  or  third  day  might  no 
longer  be  eaten  but  must  be  burnt.    That  this  act  of  burning  j)os- 
sesS^  more  of  a  religious  than  a  properly  priestly  character,  is  shown 
by  the  twofold  specification,  according  to  which,  this  was  to  take  place 
without  the  sanctuary,  and  the  animal  also  (which  elsewhere  never 
happened,  not  even  in  the  bumt-offering),  was  consigned  to  the  fire 
with  its  skin  and  offal.    Yet  was  this  always  designated  as  an  offer- 
ing, since  this  burning  took  place  where  the  ashes  of  all  the  sacrificial 
animals  were  generally  brought."  Vol.  H.  p.  395,  896. 

Even  this  removal  and  burning  of  the  animal  without  the  camp 
have  been  very  incorrectly  urged,  by  SchoU  and  De  Wette,  as  an 
argument  for  the  imputation  of  sin,  and  the  consequent  impurity  of 
the  sacrificial  animal,  on  the  ground  that  *^  nothing  impure  was  suf- 
fered in  the  camp."    In  refutation  of  this,  we  very  gladly  employ 
Baehr's  own  words :  "  These  sin-offerings  in  comparison  with  those 
of  private  individuals  were  certainly  the  more  important,  for  their 
blood  came  even  within  the  sanctuary.     Hence  they  were  the  holier, 
and  the  expiatory  or  sanctifying  power  of  their  blood  was  greater. 
If  now  the  lower  class  of  the  private  sin-offerings  was  so  little  impure 
that  they  could  be  and  must  be  eaten,  even  by  the  holy  priests ;  so 
the  burning  of  the  higher  class  cannot  possibly  be  ac<;ounted  for  by 
its  greater  impurity,  but  must  have  been  occasioned  by  far  different 
drcamstances.     Were  the  cause  of  the  burning  to  be  found  in  the 
imptuity  effected  by  the  imputation  of  sin,  then  it  surely  must  have 
taken  place  in  all  the  sin-offerings,  even  in  those  of  private  persons, 
5ince  the  imputation  and  hence  the  impurity  were  entirely  the  same 
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in  both  classes.  If  everything  impure  must  be  removed  out  of  the 
camp,  it  does  not  follow  that  everything  which  was  carried  from 
thence  was  impure.  That  which  was  unclean  was  wont  to  be  brought 
to  an  unclean  place,  Lev.  14:  44,  45.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  law 
commands  that  the  sin-offering  shall  be  brought  to  a  clean  place,  from 
which  circumstance  it  follows  quite  as  necessarily  as  naturally  that 
the  offering  itself  was  pure.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic  offerings  than  the 
affirmation  that  those  offerings  which  served  to  atone  especially  and 
in  a  high  degree,  were  in  an  especial  degree  impure."  Vol.  EC.  p.  397. 

As  in  our  explanation  of  the  ritual  of  the  sin-offerings,  we  have  for 
the  most  part  coincided  with  Baehr,  it  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to 
show  that  the  views  adopted  or  modified  by  ourselves  are  accordant 
with  the  juridical  idea  of  the  offering.  And  to  this  work  are  we  the 
more  strongly  impelled  since  we  are  here  met  by  our  distinguished 
opponent  with  these  words  of  victory  and  triumph :  "  While  by  our 
theory  the  management  of  the  sin-offering  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  offering  and  is  consistent  throughoutf  the 
common  juridical  view  is  here  especially  reduced  to  straits.**  Vol.  IL 
p.  396.  And  in  a  note,  he  places  before  us  the  hopeless  prognostic, 
^  never  will  the  juridical  view  succeed  in  getting  safely  over  this 
point" 

Let  us  then  hear  what  the  obstacles  are  which  so  impassably  block 
up  the  way.  On  page  396  he  remarks :  ^<If  all  guilt  and  sin  were, 
as  is  maintained,  imputed  to  the  sacrificial  animal,  and  if  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  it  died  a  penal  death  and  was  impure,  how,  we  ask, 
since  even  the  contact  with  things  unclean  caused  defilement,  could 
the  eating  of  the  animal  have  been  commanded,  especially,  how  could 
this  command  have  been  given  exclusively  to  the  priests,  who,  other- 
wise more  than  any  layman,  were  required  to  avoid,  as  possible,  all 
defilement  ?  Wherefore  was  the  animal,  having  become  unclean,  to 
be  eaten  in  '  the  holy  place,'  while  otherwise  nothing  impure,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  was  suffered  to  remain,  and  least  of  all,  within 
the  sanctuary?  The  law  says:  'all  the  males  among  the  priests 
shall  eat  thereof;  it  is  most  holy.*  According  to  the  juridical  view, 
the  opposite  command  should  be  given ;  no  one,  and  least  of  all,  a 
priest,  shall  eat  thereof,  for  it  is  wholly  unclean.** 

This  whole  argumentation  furnishes  new  evidence,  though  similar 
to  much  which  has  already  fallen  under  our  notice,  that  the  prejudices 
of  our  distinguished  opponent  against  the  juridical  view  held  by  the 
church,  have  so  completely  mastered  him  that  they  have  darkened 
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his  yiflion  otherwise  so  dear  and  penetrating,  and  have  not  once  al- 
lowed him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  opposite  theory,  so 
as  to  learn  what  in  it  is  essential  and  necessary,  and  what  is  acciden- 
tal and  indifferent  He  is  so  firmly  fixed  to  his  own  point  of  obser- 
Tation,  that  he  does  not  once  leave  it,  even  for  a  moment,  in  order 
that  he  may  properly  reconnoitre  and  I4)preciate  Uie  territory  of  an 
opponent. 

To  Scholl  (from  whose' notice  the  contradiction  in  which  he  had 
inyolred  himself  did  not  escape,  since  he  confesses,  ^^  this  only  is  in- 
explicable to  me  at  present,  that  it  was  permitted,  nay,  ev^en  com- 
manded, to  the  priests  to  eat  the  fiesh  of  the  defiled  victim,")  to  him 
the  above  argument  is  perfectly  convincing  and  triumphant.  It,  how- 
ever, afiects  only  the  faulty  development  and  defence  of  the  juridical 
theory,  for  which  this  theory  itself  is  not  and  cannot  be  responsiblei 
unkss  that  view  of  the  impurity  of  the  offering  were  a  necessary  con- 
sequence from  this,  so  that  the  former  could  not  be  given  up  without 
at  the  same  time  destroying  the  latter.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  though  Scholl  seems  to  believe  it  to  be  such,  and  Baehr  very 
willingly  follows  him  in  this  belief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show  not  only  that  this  view  in  no  way  necessarily  follows  from 
"  the  penal  death  theory  "  but  even  that  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to 
it,  that  it  contradicts  its  essential  nature,  and  originated  only  from  a 
distorted  view  of  the  same.  But  thus  the  whole  boasted  argument  falls 
to  ruinsy  and  the  shout  of  victory  is  sounded  forth  much  too  early. 

According  to  the  so-called  <^  penal  death  theory,"  sin  is  (symboli- 
cally) imputed  to  the  animal  appointed  for  sacrifice,  by  the  imposition 
of  hao^s.^  This  has  to  do  with  the  principle  of  vitality,  the  blood* 
So  far  now  as  the  blood  is  infected  by  the  imputation  of  the  sin  to  be 
expiated,  the  whole  life  of  the  animal  is  thereby  infected  (just  as  the 
whole  life  of  the  sinner  is  infected).  For  since  the  life  or  the  soul  is  in 
the  blood,  and  the  blood  which  sustains  the  soul  permeates  the  whole 
physical  being  of  the  animal  in  eveiy  direction,  to  the  remotest  limits, 
so  the  whole  animal  may  be  regarded  as  infected  with  sin,  which  is 
expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  ani- 
mal itself  is  now  called  nd^lfih  (sin),  and  hence  is  regarded  as  sin, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  individualized  in  the  animal.* 

^  Daring  this  act  the  offerer,  accordisg  to  the  Kabbinic  tradition,  made  the 
fblloiiring  confession:  Obsecro,  domine,  pecca^i,  deliqtii,  rebellavi,  hoc  et  illad 
lieci,  nunc  aotcm  pocnitentiam  ago,  sitqne  haec  expiatio  mea.  Maimonides  dd 
rat-  sacrif.  3.  —  Tr. 

■  Eren  the  names  t^\n^£ti  and  C^»  for  the  offerings  in  question,  form  an  exam* 
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The  blood  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  and  of  feeling,  as  the  seositire 
principle,  is  also  the  seat  of  desire,  and  hence  the  birth-place  and 
sooroe  of  sin.  As  now  the  blood  is  concerned  in  the  imputation,  so 
also  in  the  punishment  The  blood  as  the  seat  of  life  is  the  source 
of  sin ;  against  the  blood  then  as  the  seat  of  life  is  the  punishment  also 
directed,  and  this  in  consequence  takes  the  form  of  death.  The  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  is  the  death.  So  soon  as  this  is  shed,  the  punish- 
ment is  suffered ;  so  soon,  however,  as  the  punishment  is  suffered, 
the  sin  js  annulled,  abolished,  the  stojhu  integer  restored.  Undl  the 
blood  be  shed  its  desire  is  not  annulled  bj  aversion  nor  its  life  by 
deadi,  and  hence  it  was  impure ;  but  so  soon  as  this  takes  place,  this 
impurity  is  destroyed.  The  blood  was  now  not  only  pure  but  puri- 
fying, and  as  such,  as  the  means  of  expiation,  was  holy*  If  the  gar- 
ment of  any  one  was  sprinkled  with  it,  the  garment  was  not  defiled 
tbereby,  bat  the  blood  rather  was  profaned,  for  the  garment  is  a  pro* 
fime  thing.  Stall  lass  could  the  blood  of  the  slam  beast  be  regarded 
as  undeam  It  was  not  in  itself  properly  impure,  even  before  the 
dea^  and  expiadon,  but  was  oaly  so  in  a  measure  by  its  comiedioa 
with  the  bkK)d»  Had  the  blood  been  impure  it  couki  not  have  come 
Tipon  the  holy  vessels*  Had  the  fiesh  been  undean,  the»  its  better 
psirts,  the  fiit^  eouM  not  faaive  been  given  up  to  Jehotah  through  the 
fire,  for  Jehovah  sttff^red  tiothing  impure  to  approach  Him. 

In  regard  to  the  nuOeriei  of  dke  sin-oflbring,  the  want  <iS  the  meaA- 
oflfering  eomes  first  mto  consideration.  That  this  want  Was  importttrt 
aad  essential  is  shown  by  the  ordinance  (Lev.  5t  11)  which  appointed 
fai  case  of  extreme  poverty  a  bloodless  offdring  to  be  brought  instead 
of  a  bloody  one,  and  wUieh,  furthermore,  prohibits  any  addition  df 
oil  or  frankincense  to  this  substituted,  bloodless  oflfering,  and  expressly 
adds  as  the  reason  for  this  prohibition,  '^for  it  is  a  sin-offsring/' 
Accordingly  it  was  the  oil  and  incense  whose  presence  made  the 
bloodless  offering  a  meatK>fferiRg,  and  whose  absence  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  bloodless  for  a  bloody  sin-offering,  was  essential  and  nece»> 
eary.  In  this  then  lies  the  reason  why  in  general  no  meat-<^ring 
was  united  with  the  sin-offisring.  Oil  and  incense  symbolize  the  spirit 
(^  God  and  the  prayer  of  man.  The  meat-offering  in  general  is  the 
symbol  of  good  works.  These,  however,  are  good  works  and  accept- 
able to  God,  only  when  they  proceed  from  the  depths  of  a  godly  and 
sanctified  heart,  when  they  are  produced  and  matured  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  when,  furthermore,  they  are  presented  to  God  as  His  own 

fie  in  favor  of  impotadon  and  subsdtation)  which  the  opposite  view  will  never  be 
able  to  elimlnatSi 
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work  in  man,  and  the  latter  acknowledges  with  Uianksgivtng  and 
praiso,  that  the  works  are  not  the  product  of  his  own  goodness,  but 
of  the  grace  of  God.  The  sin-ofiering,  however,  was  the  expiatory 
sacrilice  xar  il^ox^.  The  idea  of  atonement  was  here  so  entirely 
predominant  that  no  room  for  the  other  ideas  remained.  The  giving 
up  of  all  the  members  and  capacities,  subeequentlj  to  the  expiation, 
to  tlie  sanctifying  fire,  already  retires  to  the  background ;  while  the 
consecration  of  the  good  works  is  here  wholly  wanting,  and  can 
appear  only  in  the  succeeding  stage  of  the  sacrificial  institute,  the 
Imriit-offering. 

In  regard  to  the  material  of  the  Noocfy  sin-offering,  we  perceive 
thai  the  yaloe  of  the  animal  to  be  chosen  stood  in  a  proportionate 
re]2itk>n  to  the  higher  or  lower  expiation,  and  hence  also  to  the  rank 
and  po6itk>n  of  the  offerer  within  the  theocracy :  ^  Most  commonly, 
and  certainly  in  the  more  general  and  impcMtant  cases,  the  he-goat 
(tS^Xy  ^'^Sjp)  was  appointed.  That  this  selection  was  not  made  without 
design  is  too  manifest  to  be  overlooked,  yet  the  reasons  assigned  for 
it  are  very  diverse.''  We  here  confess  our  ignorance,  and  pa^ng 
over  the  moat  w<mderfbl  and  even  absurd  explanations  of  the  same, 
we  shall  note  only  the  opinion  of  Baehr,  which,  though  it  be  purely 
oonjectiira],  yet  possesses  the  merit  of  bdng  a  very  ingentons  and 
certainly  a  not  improbable  eonjeeture :  ^  The  name  of  this  kind  oi 
goat  will  guide  us  to  a  correct  conclusion.  They  are  called  ti^nn^TD 
on  aeoount  of  their  long,  shaggy  hair.  From  this  the  garments  of 
the  mourners,  and  of  the  preachers  of  repentance  were  commonly 
maonfiictiired  (comp.  Zech.  13:  4  with  2  Kings  1:  8).  Among  the 
moomers  such  a  garment  was  caUed  pto*  (Toxmo^,  (Isaiah  20:  2). 
That  these  garments  possessed  a  signifiomt  character  needs  no  proof. 
With  the  mourners,  they  were  the  direct  signs  of  sorrow.  With  the 
prophets,  they  indicated  that  he  who  was  thus  dad  proclaims  sin  and 
repentance,  -~a  senno  prcph^cua  reaUs.  The  t3^?  jp  n'^^lp ,  as  the  sin* 
offering,  had  a  similar  reference  to  sin,  and  the  mourning  necessary 
for  it  (repentance)k  Very  suitable  then  was  the  appointment  of  this 
animal  for  those  ofierings  chiefly  which  had  to  do  only  with  sin ;  and 
this  was  the  more  appropriate  in  case  offerings,  especially  bumt-offer* 
logs,  were  brought  at  the  same  time.  That  this  selection  had  not  to 
do  with  male  goats  as  such,  is  shown  by  the  simple  circumstance 
that  not  male  goats  in  general,  but  only  this  species  of  the  same,  were 
selected  for  the  sin-offerings,  and  never  the  other  species,  the  D^.^Pi; 
which  were  employed  in  the  thank-offerings  (Num.  7:  17)« 

Finally,  Baehr  passes  to  the  case  of  indulgence,  Lev.  5: 11,  to 
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which  we  have  already  alluded :  '<  The  oil  is  to  the  meal  what  the  fat 
is  to  the  animal.  It  is  the  sign  of  fulness  and  prosperity,  and  as  siidi 
is  the  ornament  and  grace  of  the  offering.  The  frankincense  also^ 
like  all  perfumes,  is  expensive,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  ornament 
The  absence  of  both  these  has  reference  to  the  offerer  as  well  as  to 
this  particular  kind  of  offering.  It  was  a  pocH*  offering,  destitute  of 
ornament  and  grace."  (Vol.  U.  p.  iOO.) 

This  interpretation  is  clearly  an  nnfortuni^  one,  and  must  have 
had  its  origin  in  utter  perplexity.  If  the  oU  bore  the  same  rdation 
to  the  meal  as  the  fat  to  the  animal,  then  it  must  have  been  as  indis- 
pensable as  this.  As  the  fat  of  the  sin-offering  was  offered  to  Jeho- 
vah, in  the  fire,  so  the  oil  must  have  been  presented  to  Jehovah,  oa 
the  altar.  And  if  the  oil,  as  the  sign  of  ftdness  and  prosperity,  as  the 
omainent  and  grace  of  the  offering,  was  waDting,  and  if  this  destita- 
tion  b^onged  to  the  idea  of  the  sin-offering,  dien  there  shevld  have 
been  selected  for  the  sin-oflfering  as  lean  an  animd  as  possifaie,  cr  at 
least  the  fat  portions  of  the  same  should  have  been  set  aside,  and  nol 
have  been  laid  on  the  altar.  The  reason,  as  we  have  already  se^ 
k  entirely  the  same  as  that  by  whioh  the  adcKtaon  of  the  meat-oAv^ 
ing  to  the  sin-offering  was  prohibited.  In  the  bonmig  of  tke  fat  por^* 
tions  nothing  peculiar  presents  itself*  Only  this  i^[>peai«  lenarkabl^ 
that  the  expression  oecurring  so  frequently  in  the  foumng  of  the  fleih 
<rf  the  burnt-offering  n^7r\  ^Tn'^a-n^  rqilj  (fire  of  a  sweet  savw 
unto  Jehovah),  is  here  never  employed.  Since  the  burning  of  the 
most  excellent  part  of  the  flesh  had  manifestly  the  same  signifieauee 
as  the  burning  of  the  whole  fiesh,  so  from  the  absence  of  tke  expres- 
sion we  cannot  argue  the  non-existence  of  tlie  fmA.  In  tke  burnt* 
offering,  the  burning  is  the  essential  thin^  the  property  diaraeteristic 
function  which  renders  the  offering  a  bumt-ofiering;  and  hence  the 
phrase  '<  of  a  sweet  savor  for  Jehovah,"  which  denotes  the  effect  of 
the  burning,  is  here  chiefly  and  even  exclusively  enf^oyed.  What 
the  burning  is  in  the  bumt-<^ering,  the  sprinkling  of  blood  is  in  the 
sin-offering,  the  expiation  ;  and  hence  to  this  sprinkling,  the  ^^ad^ 
(to  make  atonement)  is  chiefly  and  almost  exdnsively  ascribed.  As 
in  the  burnt-offering,  the  expression  ^Bi^b  is  extronely  rare,  occur- 
ring indeed  only  once,  so  that  ^  of  sweet  savor,"  in  the  sin-ofiering, 
sever  occurs.  But  even  if  the  ^;d  had  never  been  a&med  of  the 
bumt-<^ering,  yet,  on  aoeount  of  the  blood-sprinkling  which  here  took 
place,  expiation  could  not  be  denied  to  it ;  so  also  the  ^  sweet  savor 
for  Jehovah"  cannot  be  denied  to  the  burning  of  the  sin-offering,  ai* 
though  it  be  not  expressly  ascribed  to  the  same*    The  difficult  pas* 
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aage,  Lev.  5: 1 — 13,  which  we  are  convinced,  appertains  to  the  sin- 
offerings,  yet  as  it  has  been  placed  by  many,  and  especially  by  Baehr 
also,  in  the  rubric  of  tre6pas8-<^erings,  we  can  only  consider  here- 
afier. 


AETICLE  III, 

HEBBEW   CRITICISMS. 

By  M.  StoAit,  kte^  Prot  of  Sacred  Literatore  at  AndoYer. 

No.  L     A  WOBD  MORE  ON  PSALM  XXn.  17. 

What  more  can  be  said,  or  needs  to  be  sud  ?  are  questions  which 
may  vary  natnrafly  be  asked,  by  any  one  who  knows  that  a  little 
Hfarary  of  books  has  already  been  written,  on  the  controverted  clause 
of  tbe  text  hi  question.  And  after  all,  the  matter  has  not,  as  our 
eoQslii-OarmaM  express  it,  tome  inio  ^  clear.  Doubt  and  division 
of  opiaioA  remain;  and  not  only  aa  it  i^gards  the  readers  in  general 
of  the  original  Scriptures,  but  also  amoi^  the  most  learned  Hebrew 
fleholars  new  Hving. 

These  giounds  of  doubt  and  diffieulty  cannot  be  felt,  or  duly  appro* 
dated,  by  the  mere  English  reader.  They  rest  almost  wholly  on  the 
,  Jorm  of  a  single  Hebrew  word,  viz.  ^(p  9  as  now  presented  in  our 
eoauBonly  received  Hebrew  textj  The  English  reader  finds  the  verse 
m.  question  i^parantly  very  plain*  It  runs  thus :  ^  For  dogs  have 
CBCipaoBed  me;  the  assemUy  of  the  wicked  have  enclosed  me ;  they 
fiereed  Mjr  hemdt  <md  my  fm^T  The  word  iogt  will,  of  course,  be 
tn^icaUy  imderslood  by  every  intelligent  reader ;  just  as  it  is  in  the 
N«w  Testament,  when  die  Apostle  says :  ^  Beware  of  dogs'*  (PhiL 
d:  2),  and  again,  when  the  Apocalyptist  says :  ^  Without  are  dogs" 
(Bev.  22: 15),  la  all  these  three  oases,  degraded,  vile,  ravenous, 
aad  shameless  men  are  tropically  designated. 

The  seoond  clause  of  Ps.  22: 17  (Eng.  version,  v.  16)  employs  a 
OKtre  literal  diction,  instead  of  this  figurative  one.  Its  words  are : 
The  annMy  of  the  wuked;  which  is  an  equivalent  of  the  preced* 
11^  word  dogg^  such  as  is  common  in  Hebrew  parallelisms.  All 
dwB  appears  to  be  plaJa*    The  meamng  thus  fiir  seems  to  be  simply, 
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that  many  base  and  miscbieroos  persons  bave  surrounded  tbe  com- 
plainant, and  witb  an  intent  to  injure  bim. 

Tbe  last  clause  only  of  tbe  verse  might  suggest  some  doubfs  to  tbe 
mind  of  a  practised  reader  of  tbe  Bible.  To  speak  of  piercing  my 
hands  and  my  feet,  instead  of  saying  me,  or  my  person,  or  my  body,  is 
at  least  very  unusual,  and  therefore  seems  somewhat  strange.  In- 
deed, tbe  particularity  of  it  is  such,  as  to  excite  sometbin^  of  wonder, 
at  first  view,  if  not  a  suspicion  that  tbe  original  text  has  somehow 
been  disturbed.  Yet  a  little  further  investigation  will  serve  to  allay 
this  feeling,  in  a  good  measure,  since  we  shall  find  other  very  strik- 
ing and  unusual  particulars,  disclosed  by  the  language  of  tbe  stdferer. 
For  example,  v.  19th :  '^  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and 
cast  lots  upon  my  vestm^;^  and  again :  ^  They  shake  the  bead,  say- 
ing :  He  trusted  in  the  Lord,  that  be  would  deliver  bim ;  let  him 
deliver  him,  seeing  be  delighted  in  him  T  vs.  7,  8.  This  last  id  ut- 
tered in  tbe  way  of  mockery  and  insult  at  tbe  sufferer's  helplessness. 
But  both  passages  are  peculiar  for  their  speciality,  and  their  remote- 
ness from  tbe  usual  modes  <^  describing  persecution.  And  so  with 
the  last  clause  of  v.  17.  The  wounding  of  the  hands  and  the  feet  are 
circumstances  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  in  such  descriptioiis.  This 
may  serve  to  awaken  inquiry  in  respect  to  the  expression  as  a  whole; 
but  tbe  simple  meaning  of  the  words  by  themselves,  in  English,  is 
entirely  plain  and  obvious  to  every  one.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
hesitate  about  tbe  general  meaning  of  tbe  verse,  provided  it  could  be 
shown  that  our  English  version  is  correct  The  difficulty  of  show- 
ing this,  is  what  perplexes  tbe  commentatco^ ;  and  not  without  some 
reason. 

All  the  real  difficulty  of  tbe  passage  is  concentered  in  tbe  single 
word  ^nfi^S,  which  is  translated  pierced.  But  apparently  tbe  very 
same  woni  elsewhere,  in  four  cases,  means,  and  is  on  all  bands  trans- 
lated :  As  a  Hon,  viz..  Is.  38: 13.  Num.  23:  24.  24:  9,  and  Ezek.  22: 
25.  Tbe  only  discrepance  in  these  cases,  as  to  tbe  form  of  the  word, 
is  this,  viz.,  that  in  the  last  three  cases,  it  is  pointed  ^2^3 ,  that  is, 
it  has  a  Pattah  under  tbe  3,  instead  of  a  Qamets  as  in  tbe  other  two 
cases.  But  this  is  a  thing  which  does  not  at  all  afiect  the  real  and 
essential  meaning  of  tbe  word.  It  is  simply  the  absence  of  the  article 
from  the  noun,  in  the  last  three  instances,  which  occasions  its  special 
vowel-point,  Pattah.  But  in  tbe  first  two  cases,  tbe  article  belongs 
to  the  noun ;  and  this  article  being  elided  by  tbe  prefix  particle  a, 
its  vowel  (Qamets)  is  thrown  under  the  3,  according  to  general 
usage.    Hence  we  have  ^^^5^J  instead  of  ^y^^*    Of  course  ev^ry 
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one  sees,  that  it  makes  no  more  difiereoce  with  the  main  word  itself, 
in  Hebrew,  than  it  does  in  English,  whether  we  say  as  the  /ton,  or 
a$  a  Uan.  Both  are  good,  in  English  and  in  Hebrew.  Both  mean, 
or  at  least  maj  mean,  the  same  identical  thing.  All  the  difference  is» 
that  in  the  first  case,  the  article  the  tadtlj  distinguishes  the  lion  from 
other  beasts;  and  in  the  second  case,  the  omission  of  the  makes  the 
word  mean  a  Uon^  that  is,  any  Uon.  In  other  words,  a  shade  of  dLs- 
tinctiTeness  appears  in  the  first  case,  which  is  omitted  in  the  second; 
bat  without  the  least  change  in  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word. 
In  the  Hebrew,  the  ^  of  comparison  is  perhaps  more  oflen  followed 
bj  the  article,  expressed  or  im[^ed ;  but  this  usage  has  almost  as 
vuDj  exceptions  as  examples.  Of  course,  both  methods  are  good 
usage. 

Here,  then,  is  ample  vindication  of  the  meaning  of  '^nfiJtD,  if  we 
Mow  the  aaafegj  of  the  other  four  cases ;  for  in  all  four  of  them 
there  is  not  a  spark  of  doubt,  that  the  meaning  is  simplj  as  the  lion^ 
or  as  a  litm.    Whj  not  follow  this  analogy  in  our  text  ? 

The  aoBwer  is,  that '  such  a  rendering  in  the  clause  before  us  would 
Bake  no  intelligible  meaning.'  Am  a  Uouy  my  hands  and  my  feet  — 
what  sense  is  there  in  this  ?  Certainly  there  is,  I  concede,  no  tole- 
rable sense,  unless  the  construction  is  ettiptiealf  and  we  introduce 
some  verb  to  govern  and  make  significant  the  last  two  nouns. 

But  liere  we  are  met  with  the  allegation,  that  a  verb  cannot  be 
brought  over,  in  this  instance,  from  the  preceding  clause ;  althougk 
every  one  is  forced  to  concede,  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
where  a  preceding  verb  is  appropriate,  it  is  thus  mentally  carried  for- 
ward, instead  of  being  again  repeated  in  the  text.  Indeed,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  this,  in  Hebrew  poetry.  But  while  the  gene- 
ral principle  is  conceded,  as  here  laid  down  —  a  principle  which  brevi- 
loqueoce  and  energy  of  diction  fully  justify — yet  the  allegation  in 
the  present  case  is,  that  the  verb  would  be  wholly  inappropriaie. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Landis,  in  the  preceding  number  of  this  Eeview, 
has  fully  and  even  sarcastically  exposed  the  incongruity  of  supplying 
the  verb  ^^n,  if  translated  (as  he  insists  it  must  be)  by  our  verb 
smrrounded.  He  asks,  and  not  without  reason,  how  we  can  conceive, 
imagine,  or  paint,  a  lion  as  surrounding  the  hands  and  feet  of  a  man. 
He  tells  us  that  such  an  expression  could  come  only  from  a  ^^  son  of 
the  Emerald  Isle ;''  whom  in  fact  he  introduces  as  using  it,  or  at  least 
the  like  of  it  This  is  all  well  enough,  at  any  rate  plain  enough,  pro- 
vided we  must  translate  the  Hebrew  verb  IC'Jvn  as  he  does,  viz.  sur- 
round*    But  what  if  this  same  verb  may  mean  stahj  pierce,  transfix  f 
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Why  tken  all  is  plain  enough.  Am  a  lion  [they  pierce]  my  hani$ 
and  my  fe^,  is  surely  good  sense,  and  has  no  Bihemianism  in  it 
Semds  and  feet  are  the  instruments  of  defence  or  of  flight,  in  case  of 
an  attack  by  a  lion.  The  hands  are  spontaneously  stretched  oat  to 
defend  the  body ;  or,  in  case  of  flight,  the  feet  are  specially  enployed. 
To  cripple  these  is  the  first  effort  of  the  lion ;  and  this  he  does,  by 
seizing  them  with  his  teeth,  and  piercing  them  through.  The  victim 
is  then  maimed,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  resistance  or  escape ;  and  so, 
the  comparison  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  What  hinders  our  inter- 
preting the  passage  thus  ? 

Not  the  verb  lU'^^n ,  in  the  preceding  clause.  This  may  have,  and 
not  improbably  here  has,  the  meaning  required.  The  verb  P)j55, 
which  is  the  root,  originally  means  to  pierce,  strike  ihroughy  tramfae^ 
to  fasten  with  nails,  etc.  This  meaning  of  the  verb  is  fully  confirmed 
by  both  the  Chaldee  and  the  Arabic,  where  this  same  verb  has  such  a 
sense.  In  Kal,  the  verb  is  employed  but  once  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
But  in  Pie],  it  twice  appears,  and  with  the  meaning  above  given  in- 
tensified, e.  g.,  in  Is.  10:  34,  and  in  Job  19:  26,  with  the  meaning  (in 
the  latter  case)  a  little  generalized,  being  «=  nn3,  and  meaning  to 
destroy.  But  in  the  text  before  us  we  have  a  Hiphil  form,  which 
generally  has  a  derived  or  secondary  meaning,  viz.,  to  yo  round,  to 
encircle,  to  surround  ^  as  may  be  seen  in  the  lexicon.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that  Hiphil  has,  or  can  have,  no  other  shade  of 
ineaning  than  this  secondary  one.  A  great  multitude  of  verbs  have, 
in  this  passage  or  in  that,  a  meaning  sui  generis  in  Hiphil ;  as  every 
one  familiar  with  Hebrew  must  know.  It  is  the  context,  which  must 
dictate  the  shade  of  meaning,  not  only  of  verbs,  but  very  oflen  also 
of  nouns.  Take  for  example  the  very  plain  and  simple  word  i^ovaia, 
and  ask  whether  any  of  its  evident  and  familiar  meanings  will  apply 
to  1  Cor.  11:  10,  where  the  apostle  says:  " For  this  cause  ought  the 
woman  to  have  power  (i^ovciap)  on  her  head,  because  of  the  angels." 
What  downright  nonsense  would  any  of  the  usual  meanings  of  i^ov- 
aia  make  here !  We  are  forced  to  explain  it  as  meaning  symbol  of 
power ;  and  probably  it  was  the  local  and  current  name  of  the  veil 
worn  by  married  women ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  it  was  moreover 
a  v^ry  significant  name.  Now  why  do  we  depart  from  the  usual 
meaning  of  i^ovaia  here  ?  The  answer  is :  Simply  because  the  con- 
text demands  it.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  au^or  wrote 
sense ;  and  therefoi*e  we  fieel  obliged  so  to  interpret  his  words  as  to 
make  sense. 

Even  so,  in  the  case  before  as.    If  the  verb  in  question  has  most 
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Ckarij  the  sense  demanded  in  order  to  be  carried  forward  wkh  pro- 
priety, and  this  in  all  eases  (^  its  use  out  of  Hiphil  in  Hebrew,  and 
also  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  cognate  languages,  what  violence  is 
done  to  the  eomnuai  principles  of  ex^[esis,  by  adopting  this  appro- 
priate meaning  in  the  present  case  ?  Snrely  none.  One  needs  to 
consult  only  a  few  verbs  in  the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  Hxftkil  form  often  has  the  same  sense  as  some  one 
of  the  meanings  in  Kal  or  Fid ;  see  Boed.  Heb.  Grammar,  §  52.  2. 
If  then  the  context  invites  us  here  to  give  the  verb  such  Im  interpre- 
tation as  that  named  above,  why  are  we  not  at  liberty  to  do  so  ?  I 
know  of  nothing  which  forbids  it.  The  fact  that  the  Hiphil  of  C)j:>^ 
elsewhere  means  go  rounds  surround,  etc,  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
against  the  present  proposed  meaning.  Let  any  one  take  his  lexi- 
con, and  search  out  the  Hiphil  forms,  and  he  will  soon  see,  that  cases 
enough  may  be  found,  where  only  one  single  passage  exhibits  a  sui 
g&nertM  meaning,  while  all  the  other  examples  of  usage  differ  from  iU 
Specially  do  Hiphil  and  Piel  often  convey  the  same  meaning ;  e.  g. 
Tax ,  *l''3^n ,  he  desiroffecL  This  is  all  we  need,  in  the  present  case. 
All  the  cases  of  (){^a  in  Piel  mean  to  pierce  or  toound  ;  why  may  not 
some  of  the  examples  in  Hiphil  preserve  and  exhibit  the  same  mean- 
ing ?  Most  clearly  no  grammatical  or  lexical  difficulty  stands  in  ih/^ 
way  of  this,  provided  the  context  demands  it.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  this,  by  a  multitude  of  examples  of  the  like  nature,  both  as  to 
Kal  and  Hiphil,  and  as  to  Piel  and  Hiphil ;  e.  g.  as  to  the  first  class, 
viz.  Kal  and  Hiph^  we  have  tDM ,  Kal  and  Hiph.  clausit ;  ^nM , 
KaL  and  Hiph.,  longttm  fecit ;  r\V3L ,  Kal  and  Hiph.,  tprevit ;  y^ , 
Kal  and  Hiph., /7^c«pt^  (only  in  cme  case.  Is.  28:  19,  while  a  multi- 
tude of  other  examples  in  Hiph.  are  of  a  different  shade)  ;  j^j^si ,  Kal 
and  Hiph.,  aperuit ;  and  so  sexceniies,  and  even  more.  In  regard  to 
Piel  and  Hiphil,  the  cases  are  more  numerous  still;  e.  g.  ^:o,  Piel 
and  Hiph.,  suauit ;  l^rs,  Piel  and  Hiph.,  occuUavit;  0^2  y  Piel  and 
Hiph.,  irritamt ;  nn3 ,  Piel  and  Hiph.,  cinxit ;  Db73 ,  Piel  and  Hiph., 
Uberavii;  nn73,Piel  and  Hiph.,  aeerhum  fecit ;  and  the  same  in 
cases  without  number.  The  only  question  that  remains  therefore  is. 
Whether,  in  the  present  case,  the  verb  in  Hiph.  demands  the  same 
meaning  which  it  has  in  Piel  ? 

If  now  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  were  wanting,  we  might  say 
irith  confidence,  that  ^ID^pn  should  be  rendered  surroundy  because  the 
preceding  clause  has  apparently  a  parallel  in  ^3^  9  encircle  or  ntr* 
round.  In  such  a  case,  the  two  members  of  the  parallelism  are  sim- 
ply stptanymoue.    The  ca^e  would  indeed,  when  thus  circumstanced, 
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be  too  pkin  to  admit  of  any  doabt  But  the  addition  of  the  third 
clause  of  the  Terse  (on  the  ground  that  ^nll3  means  as  th€  Uon)^ 
readers  absolutely  necessary  the  supply  of  some  verb ;  and  in  a  case 
like  this,  (which  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the  commonly  abridged  and 
breviloquent  expressions  made  plain  by  their  frequ^cy),  we  should 
of  course  expect  the  necessary  verb  to  be  supplied  by  the  context. 
My  belief  is,  that  it  is  supplied  in  this  way,  in  the  present  instance. 
We  have  seen  that  no  grammatical  or  lexical  principles  hinder  our 
giving  to  the  Hiph.  form  the  same  meaning  which  the  Piel  has. 
The  demand  for  this  indeed  is  imperious,  on  the  ground  that  "^n^;^  is 
taken  as  a  noun.  The  context  must  give  us  a  clue  to  the  verb,  or 
else  we  must  ffHe$$  at  the  ellipsis,  and  supply  it  at  our  own  will ;  a 
principle  wluch  is  inadmissible,  in  respect  to  any  writing  designed  to 
be  intelligible.  And  if  the  context  does  in  the  present  case  supply 
the  ellipds,  then  the  meaaing  oipiero^dy  traaMfixedy  must  be  given  to 
liD^r; ,  because  swmnmd  would  make  little  short  of  sheer  nonsense. 

I  venture  then  on  giving  to  this  last  verb,  the  meaning  here  de* 
signated.  Piel  has  it,  {Kal  of  this  verb  is  not  common  in  Hebrew 
use,  so  far  as  we  know)  ;  the  kindred  dialects  exhibit  it ;  usage,  in 
cases  without  number,  permits  the  employing  of  a  verb  in  the  same 
sense  both  in  Piel  and  Hiphil ;  and  the  context,  (if  ^netd  be  a  noun)^ 
absolutely  demands  it. 

It  is  no  good  answer  to  this,  to  aver  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
verse  controls  the  meaning  of  the  second  throughout.  There  are 
indeed  many  cases  of  strictly  synonymous  parallelism ;  but  these  are 
fewer  than  those,  in  which  an  advemce  is  made  in  the  second  clause. 
Climactic^  in  a  measure,  are  unnumbered  cases  of  parallels ;  indeed 
this  is  almost  normaL  The  second  has  a  stronger  verb,  or  noun,  than 
the  first  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  natural  taste  and  feeling  of 
every  reader ;  and  examples  without  end  could  easily  be  adduced, 
but  they  are  unnecessary  for  any  well  informed  reader,  since  he  may 
find  them  on  every  page  of  Hebrew  poetry.  ^ 

I  have  already  said,  that  if  the  third  clause  of  the  verse  before  us 
were  omitted,  then  I  should  take  the  first  two  clauses  as  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  the  strict  syn^nymoug  paralleliem.  But  since  the  third  clause 
is  added,  if  "^nKd  has  its  normal  meaning  (L  e.  as  the  Uan)^  then 
must  we  give  to  >;0'^n  a  climactic  sense,  (of  which  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  altogether  capable),  and  translate  it  pierced  or  trant* 
fixed.  So  then,  in  this  way,  we  have  the  idea,  in  the  first  clause, 
tbttt  the  enemies  of  the  sufierer  gather  in  numbers  around  him,  and 
with  a  hostile  intention;  in  the  second,  that  these  evil  men  assauk 
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€md  wotmd  him  ;  and  in  the  third,  we  have  a  peculiar  specification 
of  the  manner  of  the  wounding,  viz.  the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  the 
feet.  Of  itself  this  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  safierer  in  question  is 
pecttUar,  or  at  all  events  that  he  is  wounded  in  a  peculiar  manner ; 
for  in  general,  such  descriptions  deal  not  in  minute  particulars.  If 
now  the  holy  Redeemer  was  actually  wounded  in  the  way  here  indi- 
cated, (as  in  fact  he  was),  then  here  is  a  description  of  his  sufferings 
both  unique  and  apprcpriate.  This  tells  well  for  the  meaning  of  the 
passage ;  for  the  Psalm  is,  at  least  in  my  view,  clearly  Mestianicy 
and  certainly  not  applicable  to  David,  the  writer,  in  any  appropriate 
sense. 

The  assertion  by  Mr.  Landis,  that  a  root  v\y^^  must  be  taken  as  the 
ground  form  of  ^d^^n  (p.  812),  I  must  regard  as  not  well  grounded, 
and  certainly  as  unnecessary.  Gresenius  and  Fuerst  both  consider 
such  a  root  as  merely  fictitious ;  and  aldioagh  verbs  Pe  Yodh,  of 
Class  m,  may  in  a  few  cases  take  such  a  form  in  Hiphil,  yet  there 
are  no  vestiges  of  such  a  rootj  either  in  Hebrew  or  the  kindred  lan- 
guages with  such  a  meaning.  Mr.  L.  calls  the  derivation  of  nd^n 
from  a  verb  Pe  Nun,  a  far  fetched  construction  (ib.)  ;  why,  I  know 
not,  for  surely  this  is  an  ordinary  fwm  of  sudi  rerbs  Pe  Nun  in 
Hiphil ;  whereas  £his  form,  if  from  miJ** ,  is  to  be  reckoned  only  among 
the  unfreqnent  and  somewhat  rare  forms. 

Mr.  ILu  has  twice  asserted  (pp.  812,  814),  that  the  Athnach  under 
W»pn  "  shows  that  it  [the  verb]  has  no  connection  with  the  follow- 
ing words,  and  is  not  to  be  joined  to  them."  This  is  a  mistake  which 
may  be  corrected  by  referring  to  the  first  verse  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
There  the  Athnach  rests  on  tTSrVfit ;  and  if  his  position  be  true,  then 
the  verb  Mn:a  whidi  precedes  this,  terminates  its  influence  with  the 
first  ciaase,  and  we  are  of  course  obliged  to  translate  thus :  <<  In  the 
banning,  one  created  God."*  This  conclusion  is  inevitable  on  the 
ground  which  he  assumes.  The  like  would  often  take  place,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Bible,  in  cases  almost  without  number.  l*he  simple 
truth  is,  that  none  of  the  Hebrew  accents  are  safe  guides  always,  in 
the  matter  of  sense  or  connection.  They  often  regulate  merely  the 
caniiBatian  oi  the  Scriptures,  and  are  not  always  distincttves  as  to 
the  sense ;  as  might  easily  be  shown  by  a  doud  of  witnesses. 

Dr.  Nordheimer  says,  very  justly,  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar  (11. 
p.  814),  that  ^very  ofren  a  verb  expressed  in  the  first  clause  of  a 
poetic  parallelism,  is  left  to  be  understood  in  the  second ; "  of  which  he 
giv^  plain  and  striking  examples.  Now  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these 
oases,  the  Athnach  stands  on  the  last  word  of  the  first  claufte ;  but 
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this  never  hinders  the  continuance  of  the  power  of  the  verb,  and  its 
extension  to  the  second  clause.  Many  other  examples  he  gives  of 
the  like  merely  tnental  transfers  of  words  from  the  first  clause  to  the 
second,  and  some  even  vice  verses  This  is  a  matter  so  obvious  in 
Hebrew  poetry,  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  mistake. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  I  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  contested  clause.  It  is  true,  I  arrive  at  the  same  goal  as 
Mr.  L.,  and  as  Dr.  Alexander  also,  in  respect  to  the  substance  of  his 
•pinion.  The  clause  respects  the  Redeemsr,  and  designates  his 
peculiar  sufferings  on  the  cross.  But  I  arrive  at  the  goal,  by  travel- 
ling in  a  road  somewhat  different  from  that  which  either  of  these 
gentlemen  have  travelled  —  in  a  way  which  seemi  to  me  phun^  fiudle, 
and  offending  neither  grammar  nor  lexicon,  nor  demanding  any 
change  in  the  Hebrew  text.  And  if  I  am  right  in  my  views  of  this 
way,  it  is  surely  prefelrable  to  one,  which  demands  laceration  of  the 
text,  or  even  of  its  vowels,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  desired  meaning. 

That  the  ancient  versions  and  most  of  the  later  commentatorB  have 
translated  'iD^p.n  by  swrroundj  can  be  easily  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  the  ready  paiallelism  which  this  makes  with  the  preceding 
clause.  Having  thus  translated,  and  seeing  that  wnfrmmd  would  be 
preposterous  as  applied  to  m^  hand*  aaad  m^f  foet^  they  of  course  felt 
constrained  to  make  "^nfio  into  a  verb,  or  into  its  equivalent,  i.  e.  a 
participle.  But  they  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb, 
as  Mr.  L.  has  himself  shown.  Had  they  looked  at  the  tUrd  dause, 
as  governed  by  the  second,  they  would  then  have  been  directed  to  a 
more  easy  and  obvious  solution,  than  that  which  thisy  have  chosen. 
But  still,  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  this.  The  carefbl  interpreter 
will  often  meet  with  passages,  which  have  come  dowa  to  us  in  a  tra- 
ditional garb  that  does  not  fit  them,  and  which  recent  and  mora  ezaet 
criticism  is  obliged  to  strip  offl  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  do  tfais^ 
when  a  better  and  more  facile  meaning  can  be  brought  oat  ia  this 
way.  Even  the  vowel-points  are  not  binding,  since  they  came  in 
nearly  a  thousand  years  after  the  writing  of  the  Old  Testament  waa 
completed.  They  are  indeed  an  elucid4KtUm  of  the  text  •*•  one  so  ad-> 
mirable  and  appropriate  in  general,  that  no  one  should  ever  depart 
from  them  except  for  a  good  and  obvious  reason.  But  when  such  a 
reason  does  occur,  who  can  scruple  to  follow  a  better  sense  than  thej 
give  ?  Yet  this  matter  is  never  to  be  engaged  in  li^tly,  or  without 
sober  and  adequate  consideration.  But  surely  it  is  not  every  reader, 
who  can  judge  skilfully,  whether  the  reason  ior  the  departore  is  st 
good  and  valid  one.    It  is  best  here  to  ^^make  haste  slowly."    ▲ 
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iftinate  knowledge  of  grammar  and  idiom  are  necessary,  in  order  to 
judge  well. 

Mr.  L.  has  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  unwillingness  of  t)r.  A.  to 
adopt  the  reading  of  the  Qeri  here,  or  rather  of  the  Masora  parva  on 
Nam.  24:  9 ;  whidi,  instead  of  the  ^-)M  in  Ps.  22:  17,  suggests  in 
remarks  on  the  former  passage,  that  the  text  in  the  Psalms  reads 
in»D.  This  perhaps  is  to  be^read  ^"^M ;  I  say  perhaps,  for  we  are 
not  certain  that  the  Masorites  did  read  thus.  They  may  have  read 
^fiO,  and  thas  have  made  the  word  a  derivate  from  n^a ,  8  plur. 
Perf.  written  wiUi  a  snperflooas  M  after  the  first  vowel ;  as  it  is,  in 
&e  manner,  in  a  very  few  other  cases,  e.  g.,  tfitjP  for  ZJ>  in  Hos.  10: 
14,  TiMn  for  nO*>  in  Zech.  14: 10 ;  and  thus  in  a  few  other  cases. 
The  M  here,  in  snch  a  case,  is  merely  a  mater  lecHoniSf  e^fidcrum,  or 
at  most  is  only  intended  to  give  emphasis  to  the  preceding  voweL 
That  in  fact  the  Masorites  most  have  so  read  the  word  in  question 
(L  e.  read  it  <nm))  seems  quite  probable  if  not  certain.  As  to  the 
word  r^:^9  it  has  no  Imsis.  A  root  *ih:d  is  a  nullity,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  a  real  Hebrew  Vnding  ;  and  tf  so,  of  course  we  must  sup- 
pose the  Mascoites  to  have  read  the  word  as  T\lK^  ftom  "ito. 

It  becomes  intoreeliBg  to  inquire  here,  whether  tlie  Masora  has 
given  a  eonsisteBt  testimony,  in  regard  to  the  controverted  word  "^"jfit^  • 
So  far  as  it  respects  the  ancient  text,  the  Masora  is  the  only  critical 
commentary  and  guide  whidi  we  have,  in  regard  to  neariy  all  the 
ancieat  varioas  readings  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts.  AH  the  ancient 
tiandatogB  have  deah  more  or  less  fi'eely  with  the  text,  in  giving, 
every  iKyw  and  then,  paraphrastical  versions ;  so  that  in  a  case  of 
niee^  as  to  what  was  a  Hebrew  reading,  they  are  rarely  to  be  de- 
pended on.  The  Masora  has  given  us  a  pretty  ample  list  of  various 
readii^B,  which  existed  at  the  Ume  when  it  was  written.  We,  of 
cdbrae,  are  entitled  to  choose  between  them,  and  are  not  at  all  bound 
to  l(4iow  the  Qeriy  which  bids  us  read  so  and  so,  in  a  way  different 
firom  the  received  text  or  Kethibh.  But  although  we  have  a  right  to 
call  in  question  the  authority  of  the  Qeri,  and  half  the 'time,  or  in 
aone  books  (e.  g.  Daniel  and  Coheleth)  more  than  half,  feel  obliged 
to  follow  the  Kethibh  as  the  better  reading  of  the  two ;  yet  the  Ma- 
sora is  a  Inghly  important  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  ancient 
readings  of  different  Codices  were,  and  some  of  its  readings  are  of 
hij^  If  not  of  essential,  value. 

Ib  €be  Masctfa  consistent,  now,  in  the  case  before  us  ?  On  Num. 
24:  9,  it  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Kethibh  of  Ps.  22: 17  is 
nird  y  probably  reed  r>M|).    Bat  we  must  observe,  that  in  the  very 
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Bamie  passage  of  the  Maaora,  the  statemeot  is  made  that  ^^Kd  ocean 
twice  with  Qamets  [viz.  Ps.  22:  17.  Is.  38: 13],  and  twice  with  Pat* 
tah  [Num.  23:  24.  Ezek.  22:  25].  I  understand  this  ad  meaning  so 
many  times,  in  other  passages  besides  the  text  in  Num.  24: 9,  because 
such  is  the  fact  In  other  words*  "^nMt  wkh  a  a  before  it  occurs  five 
times  in  the  whole,  twice  where  d  has  Qamets  {i.  e.  the  vowel  of  the 
ariide),  and  three  times,  if  we  include  (as  we  must)  Num.  24: 9,  with 
a  Pattah  under  the  3,  which  merely  show  that  the  artidU  is  not  heee 
employed*  The  word  and  Its  combinations  (with  a)  are  the  same  in 
all  these  cases,  as  we  have  seen  ab0ve«  p*  ^2« .  Now  these  are  aU  the 
instances,  in  which  a  word  of  this  form  and  oomhinaAion  iyp|>eacrs  in 
^e  Old  Testameiit.  And  as  the  Masora  includes  all  these  under  its 
remark  on  '^y^  in  Nunu  24:  9 }  and  .as.  these  are  all  the  forms  ef 
this  kind  in  ,the  OJd  Testament,  in  what  light  can  we  oo«aider  the 
sc^gg^s^ion  of  the  Mam>ra  in  thia  place,  that  4he  Kethibh  or  tecct 
has  ^e  form  of  inMD  ?  The  note  is  plainly  eootc^dictory  4^  itsdf 
here;  yet  ^m  oth^er  qua;rte«s,  much  later. .onesf  we  k«ow  that  some 
Cpdices.bave  rfaclll^D^.  see  l^b.  844^  p.  S2i^  1S51.  In4fed«4he 
last  remark  oj^  the  .Masora  on  Num^  24: 9^  3Ri&:vYO  im^^^eFidantly 
bears  the  stamp  of. being $i;^[>posiliti0us,  er,  iAOtber  .woeds, of  havipg 
been  6ubse<]iaently  inserted^  when  nn^:)  bad  p^;^  into  some  x»6  thd 
.Cqdices*  ,.    p^  'v  .  .--  '      ..       .•   ,  ,    .    -  .     . 

ThtJif(mrfltna^fjM(i(o^  Zi^  the.last  chapter> 

which  treats  of  lyprds  which  are  the  ^$me  aato  Ji<7ri%i^t  whicb  dif* 
fejc.  in.  their  9^vificcUiinh^^  enumerates  among  these  ^^^,.and-as* 
signs  this  form  to  :^s.  2?:  17  and  Is.  38: 13.  Here  tbei|  is  £uU  proof 
against  nn^D  in  t)ie.  text  of  .Ps.  22:ir7.  That  the  Hasora.  magna,  as- 
signs a  different  2n«an»i^  to.  the  same  word  as  to  form,  in  the  two  ca3es, 
doubtless  arose  fron^i  tl^e  pejrplexity  iq  which  th€i  writers  w^re  about 
the  meaning  and  connecti<Hi  of  the  third  clause  in^  thevevse  before  us. 
In  the  Masora  textual  on  Ps.  22: 17,  the  remark  is  also  made,  that 
the  two  cases  of  '^">^3  have  a  different  meaning.  Here  both  the 
Masoras  agree,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  sarw  form^  but  aUo  in  the 
opinion  that  the  two  cases  differ  m  meaning.  No  one  ever  doubted 
the  meaning  as  the  lion  in  one  of  them,  viz.,  in  Is..38:  13 ;  and  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  Masorites  made  out  a  different  meanin^^ 
of  "^^MS  in  Ps.  22:  17.  But  what  that  meaning  is  or  was,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  Doubtless  the, difficulty  of  the  passage 
which  would  here  result  from  the  translation  by  the  words  as  the  lioiz, 
pressed  them  with  the  seeming  necessity  of  another  significaticai ; 
just  as  it  has  led  most  critics  to  give  another,  even  down  to  the 
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present  time.  Bat  as  the  Masorites  are  not  atUheritativey  we  are  at 
liberty  to  depart  firont  their  opinion,  whenever  we  can  find  '^  a  more 
excellent  way** 

Taking  then  the  whole  of  the  Masoretic  testimony  together,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  stands  for  ''*nND  as  the  reading  in  our  text.  The 
one  clause  in  the  Masora  on  Num.  24:  9,  viz.  3^nD  I'nND,  i.  e.  th^ 
Uxt  has  nfiO,  is  plainly  contradictory  of  all  the  rest  in  the  Masora, 
and  bears  on  its  fmoe  the  marks  of  being  a  later  addition.  Hengsten- 
berg  (in  k>c)  says,  that  only  two  unsuspected  Jewish  manuscripts 
have  this  reading  in  the  Kethibh* 

We  have  only  one  other  reading,  then,  which  competes  with  •^">«3 . 
This  is  VTS ,  which  would  be  the  3  pi.  either  of  n«D  or  of  n^3 .  As 
to  this  reading,  it  is  found  only  in  one  primary,  and  in  a  few  copied, 
Jewish  manuscripts.  And  since  all  the  manuscripts,  with  the  in«ig« 
nificant  exceptions  above  noted,  are  on  the  side  of  the  received  text, 
as  ako  the  Masora,  I  should  say  (with  llengstenberg  in  loc.) :  ^  It 
wouki  be  to  abandon  everything  like  certainty  in  criticism,  and  along 
with  tfafs,  critkasm  itself,  were  we  to  reject  this  reading**  fbr  another. 

So  mack  for  ietd-readrngs.  Our  main  question  remains :  How  can 
the  memning,  the^  piert$dy  be  tsade  out  from  ^nM3  ? 

We  have  seen  above,  that  this  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  four 
Hmesy  Tix.  in  I&  88: 13.  Num.  28:  24.  24:  9.  Ezek.  22:  25.  It  is 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  in  all  these  cases  it  means,  with  the  article, 
m  the  UojL,  without  it,  ow  a  Kom.  This  constitutes  ground  for  a  strong 
presumption  in  respect  to  the  case  before  us,  to  say  the  least.  To  rebut 
it,  we  must  have  some  pkin  and  practicable  way  of  making  out  such  a 
meaning  as  ihey  pierced,  fixnn  "^nsts .  Plain  the  way  is  not.  If  the 
root,  as  is  usuidly  alleged,  be  ni3,  then  the  whole  matter  at  once  be- 
comes doubtfbL  Gescnius  well  says,  tins  root  v&^of  dubious  author'" 
if^:^  and  Puerst  (Concord.)  says,  that  tt  is  not  used.  Then  more- 
over, there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  strong  probability  against  it,  since 
we  have  already  in  Hebrew  use,  nns,  nDR  ,  "^J^s  ,  ^pj^,  ftH  of  the 
like  signification.  But  admitting  n^3  as  a  root,  how  then  are  we  to 
get  ^"^Jtlft  from  it  ?  The  normal  Part.  plur.  of  n^S  is  C^na .  In  all 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  there  are  only  three  cases,  so  far  as  I  linve 
been  enabled  to  discover,  where  an  fi<  is  inserted  after  the  fii-st  radical 
of  a  verb  •!:?,  viz.  oJ^p  in  IIos.  10:  14  (a  verb) ;  ni?2:«n  in  Prov. 
24:  7,  and  t"»t:««t3  in  Ezek.  28:  14,  the  last  two  being  participles* 
So  Alting,  in  his  best  of  all  books  on  tlie  anomalies  and  rare  forms  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  Fandamenta  Punclat,  Heh.  Francof.  1717.  If 
there  be  more,  they  could  hardfy  have  escaped  such  an  indefatigable 
YoL.  IX.  No.  33.  6 
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and  discerning  investigator  as  lie  was.  But  these  cases  are  all  sa 
plain  in  their  form  and  meaning,  as  to  leave  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  fct  is  here  a  mere  ftdcrum  or  mater  lecttonis.  They  have 
no  other  anomalies  but  this,  and  no  doubtful  meaning  to  perplex  the 
interpreter. 

Different  is  the  case  before  us.  Here  the  intruder  ff  has  a  vocal 
composite  Sheva  under  it ;  in  the  other  cases  there  is  no  vowel,  be*- 
cause  the  letter  is  otiant  or  a  mere  fulcrum.  The  analogy  fails  us 
then,  in  a  very  important  point ;  so  important,  that  we  may  truly  say, 
the  Hebrew  has  no  where  else  an  analogous  pointing  for  a  participle 
from  a  verb  ia?..     The  example  before  us  is  a  perfect  anai  iByofUfOV, 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  told  that  ^"}^t^  stands  for  the  plural 
fi^")ft^3 ,  by  virtue  of  an  old  plur.  form  in  ^^  for  t\*  But  this  plu^ 
nd  itself  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  doubtful  one.  Hengstenberg  (ui  loc) 
asserts,  that  ^'  it  occurs^  in  only  one  single  well-ascertained  instance." 
Gcsenius  and  Roediger  (in  Gramm.  §  86)  say,  that  the  plur.  ending 
/'  in  several  places  [to  which  appeal  is  usually  madej  is  doubted  by 
many."  Ewald,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar,  says  that  ^  there 
are  only  two  cases  in  which  such  a  plural  has  any  certainty  f  and 
these  are  •«»?  in  2  Sam.  32:  44.  Ps.  144:  2,  and  "^riran  in  Cant.  8:  3. 
He  adds^  that  ^  pertiaps  ^73 ,  in  Ps.  45:  9,  belongs  to  this  cat^ory." 
He  expressly  excludes  ^^fij(ij  from  it.  Alting  has  wholly  omitted  aoj 
such  pluraL  This  is  a  strong  array  against  extending  snch  a  plurai, 
when  it  cannot  be  clearly  and  necessarily  made  out ;  which  sorely  is 
the  case  in  the  verse  before  us.  It  is  only  when  we  are  forced  to 
receive  it  in  order  to  make  any  tolerable  sense,  that  such  a  plural  i0 
admissible.  The  usual  examples  of  it  that  are  brought  forward,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above,  are  all  capable  of  another  and  an  easier 
solution. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  our  difficulties.  In  order  to  ao 
count  for  ^^  with  A  vovfel,  in  ^ni^S ,  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
Ohaldee  mode  of  pointing  the  participle,  in  the  cases  of  a  root  ^9  • 
Here  C«ip,  for  example,  makes  Part.  CfiJJ^,  and  plur.  j^O^g.  But 
what  other  instance,  in  all  the  Bible,  is  there  of  such  a  Chaldaism  ? 
The  other  examples  with  inserted  N ,  as  pi^uced  above,  present  no 
case  of  such  an  inserted  M  with  a  vowel  of  its  own.  Of  course,  theo^ 
they  have  no  analogy.     The  case  before  us  stands  solus  cum  solo. 

To  recapitulate  for  a  moment;  we  have  the  following  reasons 
against  making  the  word  before  us  a  plur.  participle  of  n^3 :  (I) 
Such  a  root  as  niS  is  altogether  doubtful ;  the  probability  is  much 
against  it.     (2)  The  insertion  of  N ,  in  such  a  case^  has  only  two  or 
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three  examples  to  support  it.     (3)  The  punctuation  of  such  an  fit 
with  a  vowel  of  its  own,  is  without  any  example  in  Hebrew ;  and  if 
referred  to  Chaldaism,  there  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
Hebrew  Bible.     (4)  The  plur.  ending  in  •»«.  is  at  least  highly  im- 
probable here,  if  indeed  it  is  ever  admissible ;  and  therefore  it  should 
Bot  be  admitted  without  a  necessity.     Putting  now  all  these  things 
lo«5ether,  and  adding  to  the  whole  the  consideration,  that  the  sense  of 
the  last  clause  may  easily  and  lawfully  be  made  out  in  another  way, 
without  any  change  of  the  text,  or  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar or  of  the  lexicon,  and  without  a  change  in  any  word  of  even  a 
vowel  point  —  the  case  becomes,  at  least  in  my  view,  all  but  one  of 
downright  and  absolute  certainty.     It  is  impossible  to  defend  "^n^^S , 
either  as  a  verb  or  a  participle,  on  any  grounds  of  considerate  regard 
to  the  grammar  and  the  structure  of  the  language.    On  this  point  I 
must  sympathize  with  Dr.  Alexander;  although  I  feel  much  more 
^cided  in  regard  to  it,  than  he  has  expressed  himself  to  be.     But 
Ws  solution  of  the  whole  passage  I  cannot  well  adopt.     He  says : 
^The  ^nse  Would ifeen  be,  'they  surround  my  hands  and  my  feet 
fe  they  Would  a  Hon,'  i.  e.  with  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  a  lion.^ 
He  admits  Ingenuously,  that  there  is  a  strangeness  in  this,  and  doubt- 
less he  has  some  serious  difficiilty  in  his  own  mind,  about  receiving 
'«ich  ati'itil'e<^i'elSti<{Hl    T  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  reject  it. 
It  id  ill  vain  to  fcontfedJ  against  the  certain  and  established  laws  of 
grammar  and  idiom.   '^      " 

'  Ehr.  Alexander,  ih  Itis  Commentary,  has  given  us  but  partially  the 
views  of  l>r.  Hengstenberg.  He  has  perliaps  chosen  the  most  pru- 
"<dent  course,  since  he  has  not  obligated  himself  to  follow  that  cora- 
inentatbr  iil  everything.  But  siAce  Br.  Hengstenberg's  work  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  England,  and  since  he  has  acquired 
eo  high  a  reputation  among  us,  it  has  become  important  to  our  reli- 
gious public,  that  they  should  distinctly  see  where  this  able  and  learn- 
ed writer  now  stands,  as  to  his  theory  of  exegesis  in  regard  to  Ps. 
xxii.,  and  also  in  regard  to  other  Messianic  Psalms. 

In  his  Ckristology^  Dr.  H.  has  warmly  defended  the  personal  and 
individual  application  of  this  Psalm  to  the  Messiah,  Vol.  1.  p.  172  seq. 
In  speaking  of  such  an  application  (p.  175  of  Christol.  in  German) 
he  says,  that  he  "  decidedly  agrees  with  it."  He  then  proceeds  (p. 
176)  to  detail  all  the  specialities  of  description  in  the  Psalm,  and 
repeatedly  asserts  that  they  can  be  applied  to  no  one  but  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  crucified  Messiah.  His  language  is  very  strong,  and  some- 
what stringent,  in  respect  to  the  opinion  of  his  neological  opponents. 
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Among  other  things,  he  adopts  unhesitatingly  the  word  ^n&«:3  as  a 
plural  form  of  the  participle  from  ^13 ;  and  he  appeals  to  Cfi^j?  and 
C^J  (cited  above  on  p.  61),  as  jostifying  the  redundant  fit.  But  he 
never  notices  the  essential  difference  between  the  fi(  oiiant  here,  and 
the  fi(  with  a  vowel  in  *^ndO,  which  is  fatal  to  his  solution.  Thns 
much,  however,  far  the  lone  and  tenor  of  the  Christology ;  and  these 
are  such  as  meet  my  hearty  approbation,  and  (the  grammatical  ycmx 
pas  excepted)  I  could  heartily  subscribe  to  all  the  dtstinctive  and 
important  parts  of  liis  original  connnent  on  Ps.  22: 17. 

In  his  recent  and  formal  Cotmnentary  on  the  Psahns,  Dr«  H.  has 
departed  far  enough  from  his  prior  views ;  and  in  speaking  of  them 
apologetically  he  says,  that  be  <fid  the  best  he  could  at  the  time ;  fbr 
then  "  he  had  as  yet  advanced  but  a  Bttle  way  on  an  independent 
footing  into  the  depths  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  S62  Eng.  translation. 
At  the  present  time,  he  says,  that  "  if  we  consider  the  Psalm  as  re- 
ferring to  the  ideal  person  of  the  Righieovt  Om  . . .  nothing  but  igno- 
rance (sic!)  can  object  to  this  mt^rpretatioti,''  p.  8C4.  He  says, 
moreover^  that  ^Hhis  character  is  introduced  throogfaout  the  Psialms 
more  frequently  than  any  oth^."^  It  would  seem,  then^  that  the  igrko-- 
ranee  in  question  has  scarcely  any  apology  fbr  itself,  if  such  be  in- 
deed the  case. 

It  may  be  so;  btti  afl^  devoting  a  somewhat  long  life  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  form  in  my  mind 
any  definite  conception,  as  to  who  or  what  sort  of  a  person  this  id^ 
person  of  the  Righteous  One  is,  separate  from  the  character  and  per- 
son of  Christ.  Dr.  H.  says,  that  **#nwy  partievlar  righteous  man 
might  apprc^ate  to  himself  the  consolations  of  this  Psalm, ...  so 
far  as  he  embodied  in  his  own  person  the  ideed  righteous  man/'  p.  864. 
Of  course,  as  he  argues,  every  soeh  man  may  appropriate  to  himself 
the  sufferings  depicted  in  it.  The  inference,  he  says,  is  clear,  that 
the  Messiah,  as  a  righteous  person,  mast  be  a  sufferer.  And  inas- 
much  as  suffering  and  righteousness  have  a  consummation  in  him,  we 
in  this  way  may  come  at  last  to  see  how  it  is  applicable  to  the  Mes- 
siah ;  (not,  as  it  would  seem^  to  him  as  a  umtm  pro  omni^usy  but 
merely  as  a  unum  inter  omnes). 

On  V.  16  (Heb.  17)  he  says,  in  reference  to  a  speeidi  appltcatiofi 
to  Christ,  that  '<  the  grounds  adduced  in  his  introduction  [to  this  chap- 
ter], make  it  evident,  that  the  Psalm  has  reference  to  him  [ChHstJ 
only  as  embodying  the  perfect  idea  of  the  righteous  man**  p«  386  seq« 

The  Psalmist,  then,  has  merely  drawn  a  picture  of  an  ideal  good 
man,  first  as  suffering,  then  as  x«warded.    The  description  in  Psalm 
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xxii.  ig  true,  and  i^^lies  to  the  Saviour,  only  par  excellence,  as  being 
a  more  distinguished  good  man ;  and  all  the  special  and  peculiar  traits 
of  suffering  here  described  become,  in  his  view,  only  specialities  which 
intensify  the  light  and  shade  of  the  general  picture*  Quantum  mu* 
tahuabiUo! 

I  shall  enter  into  no  delenoe  here  of  the  views  diverse  from  thesO) 
entertained  by  evangelical  interpreters ;  although  this  were  an  easy 
task.  I  would  only  say,  that  such  a  clanx>b6care  picture  of  the  pre- 
dicted Messiah  has  no  point  of  attraction  for  me.  What  could  the 
Jewish  people  at  large  understand,  about  a  mythical  or  philosophical 
ideal  or  abstraction  ai  a  good  man,  such  as  this  is  ?  Some  living  and 
real  examplar  tbey  might  contemplate^  and  leara  to  copy.  But  it 
required  more  of  transcendental  philosophy  to  realize  such  a  gene- 
ralisation, and  to  cpnnect  it  specially  with  the  Messiah,  than  any 
Hebrew  of  that  day  ever  learned. 

JDoubtless,  if  Dr.  H.  ia  consistent  with  himself,  we  shall  next  hear, 
that  he  has  applied  Is.  Uii.  to  the  abstract  genus  oi  righteous  sufferers, 
and  not  to  the  Messiah  in  particular.  Knobel  himself  (Comm.  s.  S65) 
is  not  onwilling  to  admit  such  a  qualified  Messianic  exegesis  as  this ; 
and  De  Wette  would  doubtless  have  acceded  to  it. 

But  in  truth,  the  so  called  Messianic  Psalms  would  be  of  little 
worth  or  force  to  us,  when  looked  at  through  such  a  medium.  We 
can  easily  understand  simple  predictions,  that  the  righteous  will  suf- 
fer, and  will  be  rewarded.  But  in  what  way  a  mere  ideal  is  to  suffer 
and  be  rewarded,  and  how  all  righteous  men  are  made  to  participate 
in  him,  and  so  far  suffer  and  enjoy  as  they  are  parts  of  this  tdealy 
and  what  special  bearing  any  or  all  of  this  can  have  on  the  true  Mes- 
siah, we  wot  not.  We  cannot  see  objects  distinctly,  when  surrounded 
with  such  a  silver  fog.  It  may  be  Dummheit  or  Unkundigkeit  (as 
Dr.  H.  suggests),  which  prevents  our  seeing.  But  af^er  all,  it  does 
need  unusually  sharp  optics  to  see  palpably  a  mere  abstraction. 

With  unfeigned  regret  we  make  these  remarks.  Dr.  H.  has  stood 
long  before  the  world,  as  the  dauntless  champion  of  evangelical  viewa 
in  Germany.  Dr.  Alexander  has  (perhaps  wisely)  forborne  \o  bring 
these  things  out  in  his  Commentary.  Our  views  of  duty  io  the 
church  constr«un  us  to  give,  to  our  religious  public,  an  account  of  these 
matters  as  they  really  are.  Our  young  men  especially,  who  are  most 
exposed  to  be  led  away  by  distinguished  names,  should  have  the  paths 
laid  open  before  them,  in  which  such  visionary  exegesis  bids  us  to  go. 
After  so  much  of  this  nature,  it  will  cease  to  create  surprise,  when 
we  learn,  that  Dr.  U.  has  given  up  the  definite  Messianic  interpt-eta- 
6* 
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iioa  of  the  FsalmB  usually  deemed  MfiflstttDie,  neiirly  tbroo^out  the 
whole  book.  Pa.  viii.  belongs  to  die  ideal  man*  So  does  Ps.  xvi, 
Ps.  xxii.  (as  we  hare  seen)^  and  also  Ps.  xL  On  this  last  Dr.  H. 
makes  a  remark  worth  quodng :  "  The  views  given  bj  the  author 
himself  [viz.  the  author  of  this  Comm.J,  in  the  beginning  of  his  covrse, 
have  lo^  all  Hgn^ficanoei  since  he  has  attained  to  a  deeper  insight  of 
the  way  and  manner  of  the  New  Testament,  and  s|)ecia]iy  of  the 
£pistle  to  Llie  Hebrews,  m  baadling  the  declarations  of  the  Old  Te^ 
lament,''  (Introd.  to  Ps*  xL).  Formerly,  he  had  stringently  urged 
the  coiisideraiion,  that  the  author  di  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had 
made  a  plain  and  palpable  i4)plkatlon  of  this  Psaln  to  the  Messiah^ 
'^  which  is  decisive  as  to  all  who  beHeve  in  the  divine  authority  of 
this  K)>istle.''  But  now  his  dteptr  itmfkt  into  the  nature  and  exteni 
of  the  ab$tract,  idealj  ffo^d  many  has  shown  kkn  that  there  is  jm>  weight 
to  be  attached  to  this  ailment.  Ps.  ii.  and  Ps.  xlv,  bowerer,  are 
so  difHoult  to  manage,  by  way  of  appliealion  to  the  ideal  laum^  (since 
divinity  and  supremacy  wre  here  assigned  to  the  subjeoi  of  these 
Psalms),  that  he  allows  them  to  pass  as  Messianic  i  yet  with  less  ei 
strenuousness  than  formerly. 

But  to  other  Psalms,  generally  deemed  by  mo^t  to  be  Hefl6ianio^ 
he  has  applied  again  that  universal  solvent -^^e  icbal  pood  tnan. 
Upon  the  whole  lie  has  given  us  mueh  neason  to  exolatm^  witli  d^ 
sponding  Mary  at  the  sepulchre :  ^'  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him  1"  John  22:  13.  To  stop 
with  Ps.  ii.  and  xlv,  and  represent  all  the  rest  as  transcendental 
speoulaticHi  on  the  ab§traet  and  ideal  good  man,  is  a  stride  in  exege*- 
sis,  which  I  would  hope  in  God  our  countrymen  may  never  be  pre- 
pared to  make. 

All  this,  by  the  way,  helps  to  show  that  it  is  far  from  being  desira* 
Ue  to  be  cast  on  German  conuuentary  alone,  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  All  that  pertains  to  mere  philology 
and  criticism  of  a  literary  kind,  the  Germans  have  done  more  effec- 
tually, in  general,  than  any  other  writers  whatever.  But  on  this 
point  of  all  points,  the  real  Chrietology  of  the  Bible,  it  seems  to  Hie 
very  unsafe  to  follow  them.  Even  such  learned  and  excellent  men 
as  Drs.  Nitssch*  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  MUller,  in  thcsir  new  Deuieche 
Zeitschrift^  deliberately  and  demgaedly  call  in  questkn  the  insptretCion 
of  the  Bible,  as  we  hold  it.  They  acknowledge  en'ors  of  fact,  of 
science,  and  of  other  minor  things ;  they  admit  discrepancy  and  con- 
tradiction among  the  various  writers  of  die  Scriptures,  and  atti-ibute 
these  last  to  individual  writers^  in  respect  to  their  own  works.    If  aii^ 
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oDe  wiflhes  for  the  proof,  lei  biiD  read  Tholoek's  Eesaj  on  Jr^piratian, 
in  the  said  Zeiitckrift^  and  Dr.  Neander's  L«tt«r  to  the  translators  of 
liid  Lth«H  Jew^  grr^n  in  the  Preface  of  the  Translators.  Is  it  not 
time  for  Amertean  tlieologiand  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  such  things  ? 
And  above  all,  should  we  not  provide  for  raising  np  our  own  critics 
and  interpreters  ?  Is  there  not  talent  enough  in  onr  American  youth, 
if  dol/  called  out^  to  eqval,  yea  surpass^  the  Germans  themselves  in 
fiuoh  matters  ?  I  eannot  doubt  it,  for  a  monent.  But  aJas  I  how  are 
our  churches  to  be  roused  up  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  present  duty 
and  their  danger  ?  How  are  they  to  be  persuaded,  that  we  should 
not  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  oar  sacred  literature? 
And  when  will  adeqoate  provision  be  made  to  secnre  a  corps  of  Kfe- 
guardg  for  the  eburch  and  the  Bible,  by  an  arrangement  which  shall 
establish  and  make  pemianent  at  least  a  small  body  of  them,  who  are 
competent  to  JDoet  and  repel  every  invading  foe  ? 

No  person,  who  has  an  adequate  and  enlightened  view  of  the  pres* 
ent  state  and  dangers  of  the  Christian  church  in  this  country,  when 
wo  are  becoming  flooded  with  foreign  books  of  all  kinds,  in  respect 
to  sacred  philology,  doctrinal  theology,  dogmatic  and  church  history, 
(aot  to  apeak  of  Bationalism  and  atheistic  philosophy),  —  I  saj  no~ 
one  can  refrain  from  the  most  sinoere  and  ardent  wish,  that  some 
weakhy  and  noble-hearted  Christians  would  make  themselves  immor- 
tal in  the  ckorehes  of  God,  by  founding  and  establishing  a  Seminary, 
on  an  adeqimte  pecuniary  basis,  the  sole  object  of  whieh  should  be  to 
teach,  to  explain,  and  to  defend  the  Bible.  There  should  be  in  it  at 
least  four  Professors,  one  for  the  elementary  studies  in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic;  one  for  the  higher  exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  critical  grounds;  one  for  Hellenistic  Greek,  including 
the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament^  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  apostolic 
and  early  Fathers,  with  the  eariy  New  Testament  apocryphal  writ- 
ers ;  and  one  for  New  Testament  critical  exegesis. 

An  appeaidage  of  this  critical  Bible  Scliool,  (into  which  last,  laymen, 
if  tliey  desire  it,  as  well  as  theologteal  students  should  be  admitted,) 
should  be  another  department,  with  at  least  two  competent  teachers 
to  fit  youth,  male  and  female,  y(>r  Me  great  (nmn0$s  of  Sabbath  Schools. 
A  residence  at  tliis  department  should  be  at  the  election  of  tlie  pupii 
«2t  to  length  of  time,  beyond  a  Imlf  yew's  course  ;  but  none  should  be 
adoiitted  for  less  tinte  than  six  raontlis.  Both  Institutions  should  be 
90  endowed,  and  furnished,  that  a  residence  there  would  cost  but 
quite  a  small  sum;  aad  thiie  they  wmild  be  thrown  open  to  all  ranks, 
ott  condition  of  satisf«et(»7  character  and  attaituuents. 
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Such  an  Institation  would  interfere  wiUi  no  oUier  in  the  land.  In 
the  higher  branches,  a  three  yeart^  ourrietUum  should  be  the  normal 
demand.  Then  the  pupils  who  choose,  can  go  into  the  Seminaries 
where  doctrine,  ohurch-history,  and  homiletics  are  taqght,  and  go 
through  the  ordinary  course,  languages  excepted.  With  such  pre- 
scriptions, only  younger  students  would  be  likely  to  attend  the  Bible 
College,  and  the  number  who  would  frequent  our  already  established 
Seminaries,  would  not  probably  be  diminished  sensibly,  in  the  end, 
by  such  an  Institution. 

Are  these  avy  visions  ?  I  am  afraid  they  may  prove  to  be  so. 
But  how  easy  it  would  be  for  some  half  a  dozen  men  in  Boston  or 
New  York,  to  do  all  that  such  a  plan  requires,  even  without  sensibly 
diminishing  their  wealth,  and  certainly  with  great  augmentation  of 
their  happiness.  Our  Statesmen  soon  find  out  how  their  country  can 
be  best  and  most  efiectually  defended.  They  provide  for  manning 
the  militia,  when  called  out,  with  officers  trained  up  in  all  military 
science  at  West  Point  Two  wars  have  effectually  demonstrated  the 
devemess  of  these  tactics.  Why  should  **  the  children  of  light"  be 
less  wary  and  wise  than  Statesmen?  Our  aU  is  ai  siaks  in  the 
Bible,  As  surely  as  its  inspiration  is  set  aside,  and  our  people  are 
taught  that  enlightened  views  demand  them  to  give  it  up,  so  surely  is 
there  an  end  to  all  evangelical  religion  among  the  mass ;  and  all  the 
authoritative  power  of  the  Bible  will  cease  thencefcnlh  to  be  i*ecog- 
nized.  Then  we  shall  be  where  France  is ;  or  (which  is  not  much 
better  in  respect  to  piety  among  the  mass  of  men)  where  the  Germaaa 
are,  having,  on  the  Sabbath,  some  twenty,  or  it  may  be  thirty,  but 
rarely  fifty,  persons  to  attend  a  brief  public  worship,  in  their  large 
towns  and  villages,  and  most  of  that  brief  time  of  worship  occupied 
with  music  If  we  are  not  to  come  to  Uiis,  then  may  God  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  wealthy  and  enlightened  men  among  us  to  raise  up,  here 
and  there  at  least,  Bible  Colleges,  Sacred  West-Points,  where  officers 
will  be  trained  up,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  defend,  to  tlie  last 
extremity  and  triumphantly,  that  Iholy  citadel  of  Christianity,  tue 

SCRIPTUKES  GIVEN  BY  INSPIBATIOX  OF  GOD. 

Having,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  ventured  to  speak  plainly  con* 
ceming  tlie  views  of  some  men  greatly  respected  and  honored,  I  must 
not  do  myself,  or  the  distinguished  writers  above  named,  the  injustice 
oi  an  exposure  to  be  misunderstood.  1  would  say  therefore  explicit- 
ly, that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  good  reason  to  doubt  the  personal 
piety  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  thus  named,  certainly 
none  to  doubt  their  highly  distinguished  talents  and  learning.     I  have,. 
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• 
as  I  think,  very  good  reason  to  believe,  that  each  of  them  regards 
die  whoU  soul  and  essence  of  Christianity  as  centering  in  the  person 
of  Christy  and  that  without  him  is  neither  true  religion  nor  Christian 
sdyation.     They  receive  and  regard  him  as  their  Saviour,  in  an  ap- 
propriahe  sense.     Bot  their  education  and  modes  of  reasoning  have 
led  them  to  think  less  of  what  they  would  name  the  costume  or  non- 
essentials of  the  Scriptures,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do.    They 
separate  facts,  and  incidents,  and  what  they  regard  as  Jewish  opin- 
ions and  views,  from  what  they  would  name  the  moral  and  spiritual 
essence  of  the  rdigien  set  forth  in  the  Bible  ;  and  while  they  are  in  a 
measure  indifferent  to  the  exactness  of  the  truth  and  consistency  of 
the  former,  they  believe  and  receive  the  latter.    Their  refined  eda- 
cfition,  and  their  greftt  po'wers  of  discrimination,  enable  them,  in  some 
measure,  to  separate  between  costume  and  person ;  and  while  they 
a^  not  solicitoiis  about  the  first,  they  seem  readily  to  admit  for  sub- 
stance the  last.    Endowed  with  such  powers  and  such  learning,  they 
may,  perhape,  do  aQ  this,  without  hassard  to  their  awn  personal  sal- 
vation.   Who  can  doubt  of  the  late  Neander's  personal  piety  ?    And 
so  one  might  speak  of  Ttiolui^,  of  MilHer,  and  of  Nitzsoh.    But 
while  tfaey  may  msike  such  discriminationfl  as  the  above,  perhaps  sal^ 
va  fide  in  a  persondl  sense,  could  their  positions  in  regard  to  the 
Scriptures  be  received  by  the  undiscriminiiling  multitude  of  men, 
both  learned  and  unlearned,  without  the  most  absolute  hazard  of  all 
belief  in  the  Bible  as  divinely  authoritative ;  of  all  belief  in  its  doc- 
tffnes,  its  precepts,  and  its  facts?    Impossible,  altogether  impossi- 
ble.   The  ground  once  abandoned,  which  Paul  has  taken,  that  all 
Scripture  is  givejt  by  inspiration  op  God,  every  man  of  com- 
mon attainments  wiU  feel  at  liberty  to  say  whatever  his  own  subjec- 
tive feelings  may  dictate ;  to  say :  *•  This  is  unimportant,  that  is  un- 
essential ;  this  is  a  doubtful  narration,  that  is  a  contradictory  one ; 
this  is  in  opposition  to  science,  and  that  to  reason  ;  this  may  be  prun- 
ed, and  that  lopped  off,  while  the  tree  may  still  remain  as  good  as 
ever.*    In  a  word,  every  one  is  left,  wholly  and  without  any  check, 
to  be  his  own  judge  in  the  case,  how  much  of  the  Bible  4s  consonant 
with  his  own  reason  and  subjective  feelings,  and  how  much  is  not ; 
and  these  feelings  are  of  course  the  high  court  of  appeal.    What  now 
has  become  of  the  book  of  Grod,  true,  authoritative,  decisive  of  all 
doty  and  all  matters  of  faith  ?     Gone,  absolutely  gone,  irretrievably 
gone,  as  to  the  mass  of  men  who  are  not  philosophizers  in  casuistry 
and  in  the  theory  of  religion.    And  if  any  doubt  remains,  as  to  the 
eflect  of  such  doctrine,  I  appeal  again  to  the  religious  state  of  the 
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great  German  commanity  —  to  their  Sabbaths,  to  their  lonely  sanc- 
tuaries, to  their  lack  of  missionary  spirit,  and  to  their  general  indif- 
ference as  to  revivals  of  religion,  sach  as  produce  and  foster  warm- 
hearted piety.  The  Pietists,  (as  in  the  way  of  scorn  they  name  all 
warm-hearted  and  practical  religious  men),  are  merely  "  a  smoke  in 
the  nostrils"  of  their  scholars  and  their  statesmen.  No  man  can  re- 
but the  force  of  this  appeal ;  for  the  truth  of  it  is  too  palpable.  The 
worst  of  all  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  Germans  look,  with  secret  scorn, 
on  a  man  who  claims  that  a  practically  godly,  prayerful,  humble  life, 
is  essential  to  religion.  One  question  sums  up  the  account  Where 
is  the  famikf  altar  for  prayer  and  praise  in  the  German  community? 
Even  in  the  so-called  regions  community?  If  what  I  have  often 
heard  be  true,  sach  altars  are  not  more  numerous  among  them,  than 
were  the  righteous,  whom  Abraham  wAs  requested  to  find  in  a  devot- 
ed city  of  old.  I  do  not  say  there  can  be  no  piety,  where  this  is  the 
case.  There  may  be  some  seveiis  of  thousands,  I  hope  there  are, 
who  do  not  "  bow  the  knee  to  Baal;**  and  doubtless  the  "Redeemer 
has  sincere  followers  and  fHendSs  there.  Btrt  that  active  spirit  of 
piety,  whkh  fills  the  churoh  and  the  eottference-room  with  humble 
and  aoxioiM  inquirers  alter  the  -^f  of  salvation ^  which  'sanctified 
the  Sabbath;  wfaiok  fovildb  tip  i^Kgiods  Schobls ^ wliiit^h  sends  the 
Gtwp^  t»  the  destiliite  in  oaei^  •«rwn  o^nhy,  an^  rais^  tip  mission- 
aries and  causes  them  to  go  forth  unfo'^th^  ^tJlSi  of  the  earth,  that 
« theiilead  laay  hear  the  voice  of  the  Sori  of  ^rod  and  live"— such 
ft  spirit  catoot  bretttho  atroogly  and  freely,  where  there'  are  tro  famHy 
altars,  aadno  fiabbatlw  .  ,    i     .    /   ■.  . 

-  To  the  ssme  p<Msi^o«i  or  fll»ie,  Or  on*  much' like  It,  ratifet  we  also 
eome^  ere  Idng,  unk^s  thte  tide  ^tm  be^  ai-erted  from  us.  But  this 
must  be^dorie,  ifit  ean^beTfteeomplish^Jd. '  On  the  pi-eseht  generation 
in  our  oouBtry  il>refctB)  todedde  the  qae«t!on  whether  we  shall  fol- 
low in  the' footsteps  of  Germany.  The  spirit  of  every  Christian  pas- 
tor in  th«  land,  and  of  every  private  Christijin  too,  ought  to  be  roused 
up  to  awet  this  greM  exigency ;  aand  the  chufrches  should  at  once 
ooQcert  ancJhadopt  measures  to  establi^  such  an  Institution  as  has 
been  described  obove,  or  something  equivale^  to  it.    Kew  timIss 

AND    N»W   ]>AKOtIRS    CAtL   IPOR   KETW  XVTD   ADEQUATE   DEFENCES. 

We  should  train  our  own  men ;  so  that  they  may  rush  with  skill 
and  power  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  so  often  as  the  porten- 
tous contest  arises.  Alasl  How  will  our  churches  rue  the  day, 
(when  they  have  become  prostrate  in  energy  and  insignificant  in 
numbers),  in  which  they  have  neglected  to  furnish  a  corps  of  holy 
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officers,  who  are  adequate  to  guide  in  every  contest  and  on  every 
occasion! 

But  I  sat  out  to  descant  on  a  short  Hebrew  text,  and  have  made 
a  loDg,  a  very  long,  excursus ;  and  yet  I  would  hope,  not  one  that 
will  be  useless ;  for  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  uncalled  for.  A  few 
words  more,  in  returning  to  our  text,  and  I  have  done. 

It  is  dear  from  what  I  have  said  above,  that  Dr.  Alexander,  ]^« 
Landis,  and  myself,  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  applicability  of  that 
text  in  Ps.  22: 17,  to  a  erudfied  Scanoinr.  We  differ  only  in  the 
mode  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion.  I  must  confess  that  I  see  noth- 
ing to  take  alarm  at  in  Dr.  A.'s  opinion  about  it.  Mr.  L.,  too,  i« 
clearly  and  entirely  orthodox  as  to  principle ;  and  besides  all  this,  he 
has  managed  his  discussion  with  mudi  acuteness  and  ability.  If  he 
has  made  some  small  slips  in  regard  to  the  grammatical  nature  and 
power  of  Hebrew  forms  and  accents,  1r  can  appeal  to  a  long  line  of 
critics  who  have  done  the  same  thing  b^ore  him,  in  respect  to  the  pas* 
sage  now  in  view.  He  has  the  consolation  at  least  of  being  found  in 
very  respectable  company.  iSe  will  doubtless  do.  me  the  justice  to  say, 
that  I  have  shown  him  no  disrespect ;  at  least,  if  I  have,  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  it,  and  it  certainly  was  not  intended.  A  nan  who  can  write 
as  he  does,  need  not  anticipate  disrespect  from  aoy  sensible  reader. 

To  conclude ;  I  have  not  advanced  my  own  solution  of  the  centre* 
verted  passage  in  question,  with  any  intended  assumption  of  certainty 
on  my  part,  or  made  any  efforts  to  cast  on  other  opinions  differing 
from  mine  any  contumely)  or  to  hold  them  op  to  disrespect.  I  have 
merely  proposed  a  way  of  interpreting  the  controverted  verse  before 
OS,  in  a  manner  simple,  normal,  withoirt  offence  io  gnunmatical  or 
lexical  usage,  and  without  changing  any  one  either  of  the  letters  or 
of  the  vowels  of  the  text.  I  am  no  stickler  for  the  Krihibh  or  for  the 
Qerif  but  I  adopt  either,  when  the  sense  seems  to  me  to  demand  it. 
And  as  to  the  vaw€i^patntSy  since  they  are  notoriou^)r  no  older  than 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  we  are  cleaiiy  not  bound  by  them. 
Yet  no  good  Hebrew  scholar  can  say,  that  they  are  not  a  masterly, 
and  almost  always  a  true,  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  when  we  depart  from  them,  there 
should  be  an  €xeg^Hc€d  nece$sily,  or  at  least  an  evident  euhanteige,  in 
doing  so,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text.  That  we  may  depart  from 
them,  is  with  me  one  of  the  orthodox  critical  canons ;  that  we  should 
depart  from  them,  except  for  reasons  such  as  have  been  suggested, 
I  deem  little  short  of  downright  heresy  in  criticism. 
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Since  the  preceding  pages  were  in  type,  a  copy  of  LengerWs  re- 
cent Commentary  on  th«  Psatms  lies  come  into  my  hands.  He  baa 
made  some  remarks  that  are  worthy  of  attention,  on  the  passage 
which  has  been  befwe  us,  and  which  go  fkr  to^'ai-d  sho^^tng  the  iK)fl- 
sibiiity  of  retaining  TO'^n  in  its  usual  Hiphil  seaee,  with  only  some 
litde  modification. 

That  the  original  meaning  of  ^pz  is  io  9nnie,  beca,  {schlagm)^  both 
Gresenius  and  Lcngerke  assert ;  and  this  is  fully  borne  oat  by  the 
kindred  languages.  But  there  is  an  accessory  idea  attached  to  it,  in 
njLOSt,  if  not  all  cases.  This  is  that  of  smiting  aro^jtd  a  ihing^  and 
sometimes  so  as  t^emdlMe,  clamps  rtep,  or  wlinck  it»  So  in  Is.  17:  6* 
24: 18,  Pijjb  means  the  be<sting  ar&mnd^  i.  e.  of  a  fig^^ee,  in  order  to 
knock  off  its  fruit  From  this  is  easily  deduced  the  secondary  and 
common  meaning  in  Hiph,,  viz,  to  surround,  enclose ;  as  in  1  Kings 
7^  24.  Is.  15:  8.  2  Kings  6: 14.  11:  a  P/k  17;  9.  79;  18.  It  is  not 
c<M#ned  to  ptrwonsf  it  may  extend  to  f^tM^as in. Job  1&:  $,  ^*'& 
htxs  thrown  around  (P)**j^i*t)  me  his  net."  Sa  tropieaMy;  in  Laxn.  drd. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  net  grasps  or  surrounds  hini,  so  that  he  is  help- 
less. Easily  deduced  from  this  shade  of  meai^ng,  m  that  of  going 
round  in  a  continuous  circle  ;  like  the  revolution  of  the  stated  feasts. 
Is.  29:  1.  Job  1:  5. 

Yet  the  verb  has  clei^rly  another  shade  of  meaning,  wliich  attaches 
itself  mostly  to  the  simple  idea  of  smiting  or  heating  ;  e.  g.,  Is.  10: 34 
(Piel),  where  it  is  applied  to^tmi^j^dbttTnaforast,  ^\^.,'with  the 
blows  of  the  aKQ*  So  in  Job  19?  26 ;  where  (in  Pie))  'it  ^^%^  f&c 
sMiting  the  skin  of  Job  witk  griei^cfos  Ulcers  flo  a»  to  destrbg  it ;  (comp* 
Job  2;  7,  "  And  Satan  .  .  .  «mole  (^o)  Job  wi«h  sore  lieite,"  etc.). 
A  destructive  sm^ng  is  implied  in  both  these  ca^s,  by  the  lenor  of 
the  sense.  On  this  may  be  easily  grafted  the  smiting  otwouTuUng  &f 
the  hands  and  the  feet ;  as  I  have  interpreted  the  passage  above. 
But  Lengerke  chooses  the  other  shade  of  sentiment,  and  renders  thus : 
['*  They  have  clasped  or  cHnched']^  Hon-Uke,  mg  hemds  and  my  feet^ 
This  he  refers  to  the  dinching  of  the  hands  and  feet  by  the  daws  of 
the  lion,  who  thus  prevents  his  prey  from  defending  himself  or  escap* 
ing.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  claws  surround  the  limbs,  so  a^  to 
constringe  them ;  and  thus  the  victim  has  no  means  of  escape.  Of 
course,  he  carries  forward  ^^n  of  the  second  clause,  to  the  third, 
as  shown  above  in  the  version,  and  takes  "^hms  in  the  same  sense  a^ 
that  which  I  have  endeavored  to  defend. 

Certainly  this  is  an  ingenious  and  not  unnatural  interpretation. 
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ConoediDg  i^  all  the  absurditj  which  Mr.  Landis  and  others  find  in 
mmrmmdf  as  a|>ptied  to  hcmd$  and  fsei,  hik  away;  and  die  image 
8Beia»  to  be  taken  fj»m  natotte*  Yet  I  have  a  doobt  remaining ;  and 
this  is,  whether  the  lion  doeo  not  always  eiaploy  his  Ueih  fir^t^  in  as* 
sauUiBg  his  victim,  and  hie  cknn  merely  in  holding  him  fa^t,  and 
hdping  to  tear  him  in  pieces.  I£  so,  then  pmrcin^  or  wowidmg  as 
the  more  probable  sense  of  ^D'^ii,  because  the  most  a|)propriate. 
Ll  eithee  way,  this  verb  suita  well  the  last  clausei  and  doubtless  ought 
la  be  traMf«rred  to  it 

fNoTE.  r  add  a  word,  m  respect  to  the  English  Tmnslation  of  Hengstenbcrg's 
Cormmentiory.  I  liaTe,  in  reading  dome  of  it,  not  nnfVeqnently  found  myseif 
obliged  W  Miort  to  tile  #hfMa2,  ia  onler  to  be  More  of  tfie  nMaaing.  For  exam*- 
^  weteve fli vemoB  of  tilie Bebrew  (IL p. 39  G«ciaAa)bjF I>r*  H.,  w^cb mst 
tims:  "SieiuqgebeamichXiawengleichnacliQandenuiidFnfisen;''  Eag.  Trans- 
lation ;  "  They  beui  me,  lion-like,  on  my  hands  and  my  feet"  If  I  rightly  under- 
fitand  (he  Gennan,  it  means :  "  They  surround  me,  Uon-likc,  as  to  my  hands  and 
my  feet,"  &e  two  latter  nomn  ta  Hebrew  l>eing  i^e  Adc.  tfmamer.  To  5eMit  any 
oiM,  iai^Ute  aad-goad'£i^^h}^  bitt  tbimut^ony  MnnidB  alnMig*  tor  us  in  ^eee 
WMlen4P<i^tb«imtb«  7<»^^^<fMililisreiMMighi  butra^»€8<^4^jQanaQl 
g^  a%  without  going  to  the  German.  \  would  by.no  means  characterize  tha 
Translation  in  general  as  unfaithful  \  but  it  needs  revision  and  more  pains-taking 
hi  passages  of  eriticsi  nicety.j 

No.  n.    Suggestions  respectino  the  much  contkoverted 
n:n  OF  Psalm  vni.  2. 

Tlria>woirifltaijremabisan<{2^i>MKM  Hengstenbeig 

ifimtfl*  Aatit.ia  the  ^mtmt^  fom  of .th«  verb  i^Q} ,  to  gwe^  pu^ 
pfaos^ysti^  ahhanghhe  takes  theiiheiityi  m  hift  vevaion,  of  it  in  th« 
Cowmeataigr,  to>  trawlatA  .it  gebrUn^  [ha^t]  cr^ifined.  Hoffmann,  in. 
his  atrikini^  work  on  Ptvphe{!jf  and  tt$  Fuifilmentf,  makes  it  an  Jmper* 
of  )i3^;  oil  .which  no  oonwiieot.  ia  needed*  Pa  W^tjtie  render  the 
daoaa  thaa :  <<  Wbo  eseolM^  thy  prease  t^  heaven^"  J^wald  (Psalmen) 
ramlesa  th«a:  ^.Thott  whose,  gloi^  is  ^mM  above,  the  heavens/' 
.&U  of  theee  traoslaitions  are  cather<«stf<^rais«  of  the  word  rtdn, 
thaa  A  literal,  version*  The  senae  which  they  give  is  a  good  one  in 
it6^9  but  our  question  now.  is ;  Whether  it  is  /rutf  to  the  original  ? 

Ifoat  of  the  expositors  and  granuoanans  have  assi^ed  n:^)  as 
Hengitenberg  does,  to>  the  coiist^,  In£  of  ]na<«  The  lattei*  strenuously 
maintains,  that  it  can  be  made  nowhere  else.  JUy  que^ion,  and  the 
0r8t  one,  is;  AVliether  itean,  with  any  probability,  be. made  here? 

(1)  All  analogy  in  the  alleged  verb  (l>l))  is  against  it.  Examples 
of  the  Inf*  fonos  of  this  verb  are  very  numerous.    Two  cf .  them  are 
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normal,  like  ^ii3«  All  tbe  re»^  exeepting  the  ease  before  m,  aro 
either  n\P^  (a  usual  Inf.  fern,  form  in  verbs  :d),  or  eke  a  ooirtraetioa 
of  this  form,  viz.  nn.  The  examples  of  these  «moani  to  florae  1^ 
As  to  the  Inf.  form  of  nr3n>  if  it  is  one^  it  stands  alone.  i 

(2)  No  other  verbs  Pe  Nunfiirra  sueh^^nJnf.  All-  that  ane  not 
normal,  foUow  the  model  of  xryPj,  (nS3)rfi.  t 

(3)  Verbs  Pe  Yodh,  like  those'  Pe;^«m,  do  many  of  theaa  drop 
their  first  radical  in  the  IbH^  e*  g.  *i^^^f  Xnf.n*}b'  In  a  very  Amr 
cases  here,  ihere;are -forms  like  n*!^,  L  e.  witk  a  iang  vowel  oa  the 
first  syllable ;  bat  only  one  has  a  Shenni  Wider  the  first  letter  (Uhs 
nrn)  >  and  thia  ia  ia  Geo.  46: 3.    The  irosd  la  question  is  M';*^»9 

•  which  is  smd  to  bd  Mnn  with  a  13  .prefix-  preposkiott.  But  this  fen> 
tnatio»  I  doubty^be^aoae  there  is  not  another  like  it  in  all  the  £eaL 
!bifinitf?es  of  rariis  Pe  Yodh,  It  is  ^d^  that  the  verb  whsdi  pret 
eedes  thi»  word,  vk.  M^^P;,  requires  ^  prep,  to  follow  it  But  iida  h 
not  so  alvaycu  This  verb  does  indeed  admit  a  n  prep*  after  it ;  btit 
by  far  the  greater  Bsmbw  of  nouns  which  folkHr  it^  are  ia  the  simple 
Aoe.  wiUiQUt  the  »»  Then  it  is  easy  to  suppoae  a  n&uti'form  in  Si*inq 
(descent),  such  as  is  formed  in  the  second  dass  of  verbs  Pe  Yodb» 
e.  g.  sucii  as  SD"^  from  SD^^  only  that  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
Yodh  ftfteMenI  is  omitted  in  the  writings  which  is  very  common 
everywhere*  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  the  same  by  using  the 
noun,  as  if  we  employ  the  supposed  Infinitive. 

Where  can  we^  find,  then,  in  the  hundreds  of  cases  in  verbs  Pe 
Nan  and  Pe  Todh,  an  established  fem.  Inf.  form,  which  is  like  Sispk? 
Not  even  one  can  be  found*  It  is  therefore  very  hard  to  beKeve^ 
against  such  united  and  universal  testimony  as  all  tlMS.  It  must  be 
the  most  extreme  necessity,  which  would  justify  us  in  admitting  n:n 
under  the  category  of  Infiiiitives. 

Is  there  sueh  a  necessity  in  the  present  case?  Plainly  not  In 
fact  the  clause  t3^30^*^  ^*pn  n:n  "V^Mv  tfi  v.  2^  seems  to  forbid 
an  Inf.  here*  Dr.  H.  translates  thus^  ia  his  Notes :  ^  Thou,  in  re* 
spect  to  whom  the  givisg  thy  glory  over  the  heaven*"  Is  there  net 
something  strange  and  seemingly  lame  In  this?  *^K  is  rendered 
t/iau  in  retfect  to  %i^om.  Literally  the  Hebrew  runs  thus :  T^i^u  in 
respect  to  tohom  to  give  i/iy  ghry^  etc  This  is  enigmatic  enough ; 
and  I  must  believe  this  to  be  a  coanection  aad  position  of  an  Inf» 
without  any  parfdlel. 

To  me  it  seems  quite  probable,  aloMst  certain  indeed,  that  the  ri31f 
here  is  either  a  ver^PTCieter  from  the  root  n^SJ)  and  should  be  so 
pointed ;  or  eke  (which  appears  more  probable),  it  is  the  Presi  Part* 
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•f  th«  same  Terb,  and  to  be  pmnted  n^h  •  Nothing  is  easier,  in  either 
of  these  cases,  than  the  grammatical  constavcdon.  The  retative  pro- 
BOQD  1^^  can  be  oombiiflBd  in  sense  with  the  *^^  m  ^'^y  i*  e.  it  can 
be  eembined  with  the  second,  or  «ven  the  first  pen*  of  a  pronoun ; 
JQStasweeansay:  *^S0w^tkouwh0yIfaho^  Heb.  Gramm.  $  121. 
1.  n.  1.  But  the  last  two  combinations  are  somewhat  rare ;  yet  not 
90  Maeii  so  as  to  be  dovbtfoL  Naturallj  the  pn>nonn  ^st  relates 
mere  oflen  to  the  third  pers.,  and  to  .make  a  difibvent  retoence  with- 
OQt  neoessitj,  is  andeesrable.  Bot  if  it  be  takeB  as  the  third  pers. 
here,  it  would  disagree  with  the  suffix  t(^. 

But  what  now  is  the  meaniiig  of  the  proposed oonstmetion  above? 
Z  auswerv  duU  t^  rerb  rrsnr  k  no  atranger  in  Hebfew»  It  oocars  in  * 
Hos.  8e  9, 10,  in  the  seiae  of  iitinimHng  or  dij^Mng.  Itsoriginal 
meaning  is  $9  exUnd  or  OnU^  -mcL  Abcmdaiit  plodgos  of  this  are 
gi?eft  in  its  correlates*  In  Greelc  we  hsc^ulthm^  i^  9X$endj  stretch 
tmL  In  the  Indo-Gknrmaaioy  Mm  is  of  tiwr  same  meaning.  In 
Btiiiepie,  tm  m^  expcimk^  in  our  English  W0Mex4efi«£,  we  have  the 
Wne'e^fmonat  the  basia.  Indeed  this  sensd  is  quite  pftAin,  and  well 
established,' in  the  or^^ioal  voot.  ,  >  . 

'  Besides  this,  if  there  foe  any  meaning  in  the^  root  ^t^^^to  fitfe,  which 
is ^bere necessary,  the  sameis  ako  te  be  foond  in  nsn;  for  one  of  its 
meatkings  is,  to  gtm,  toiSUttribtite^  a$  it  evidently  stands  related  to  *|n3 . 
Bot  clearly  the  former  senise  of  Hffiimng  or  expanding  is  altogether 
Appropriate  in  tin  verse  betfwe  ns,  wliieh  iqp^aks  of  ghry  expanded 
«At\MUid«er«flb  ^BMe  AtoMiU.  What  that^i^  is,  the  fourth  verse 
lias  Aselosed,  vi^.,  ike  tmtmmkd  tke  star$y  which,  as  a  eombined  whole, 
are  spread  over  the  entire  face  of  the  sky. 

We  seei%  thtny  te  havearrived  near  ear  goal.  We  can  now 
translate:  Thou  who  dijffwett  abroad  tf^  picry  omr  the  kectvem ;  t^ 
laking  "tdii  as  related  to'  1h»  second  person,  in  connectioii  with  the 
proBoon  <^..  We  point  thrc<nim>terted  word,  in  this  case,  partiei- 
piaOgy  via.  nst).  Participles  have  no  dietkietioii  of  permm,  bnt  only 
ef  gender  and  Munber ;  attd  they  may  there^M^  be  used,  with  equal 
propriety,  with  either  the  first,  cecond,  or  third  person.  All  on  this 
grovnd  is  plahi,  proper,  and  appropriately  significant  We  merely 
SQpirfy  ^be  approptiflte  vowel-points ;  and  the  liberty  to  do  this,  when 
the  exigency  of  the  passage  demands  it,  has  already  been  vindicated 
in  the  preceding  No.  L  That  there  is  an  exigency  here,  seems  to  me 
pfain ;  for  we  cannot,  against  the  nniversal  testimony  of  all  verbs  Pe 
Nan  and  Pe  Yedh,make  an  Inf.  form  ontof  nsn  from  inj.  If  it  is 
ooi  a  monstrosity,  it  is  at  least  in  opposition  to  all  normal  forms  of 
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abridged  fern.  InfiftHlres.    We  efotahi  ts  good  a  tense,  even  a  better 
one,  out  of  hjhy  than  out  of  n2t^. 

But  th^re-  is  another  waj  of  resolving  t^  diffiookj',  Tsi^  bj  iiddng 
the  word  nan  as  a  verb  in  the  Praet,  and  pointing  it  rrdl^*  It  ^9fo\M 
then  have  nHtl  ^r  its  sabjeot,  and  we  must  translate  tliiis  r  Thou 
wlwu  gloty  extends  air^ad  atmr  iks  kMiven$.  This  is  fkvored  bj 
Ewak) ;  and  for  sobstance  it  gives  the  sane  sense  aa  the  other  meClh 
od  of  pointing,  although  the  stmctore  is  not  so  facile,  when  we  pout 
it  as  a  verb.  The  noon  nirr  is  masc.  and  therefore  requires  the 
masc  verb ;  and  such  is  n:P^« 

Thus  we  save  all  the  grammatica)  diftcidtj  of  an  Infin.  form,  which 
•  is  against  usage  and  without  a  single  paraHdl  in  the  language.  Thus 
too  we  obtain  even  a  better  sense  than  ^n;  gives.  And  as  the  veHb, 
when  pointed  as  above  (L  e.  either  nm  or  ^t!^)y  is  no  stranger  in 
the  older  Hebrew,  and  has  extensive  on-shobts  in  other  languages,  I 
ean  see  no  valid  objection  to  admitting  it  here.  The  objection,  that 
such  a  verb  is  not  frequent  in  the  Hebrew,  if  urged  against  aoj  pax^ 
ticular  word  in  this  passage  or  in  that,  would,  if  admitted,  exclude  a 
great  many  well  established  words.  £.  g.  ^  (son)  in  Ps.  2: 12, 
stands  quite  alone  in  Hebrew,  if  we  except  &e  three  examples  of  it 
in  the  brief  composition  of  Lemuel,  c(»itained  in  Prov.  xxxL  Bat 
who  doubts  the  reality  oi  the  reading  ?  So  "m^  (wfi)  in  Ecc  2: 8^ 
stands  entirely  alone  in  all  the  Bible ;  yet  that  is  no  good  reason  for 
vejectiag  the  weid.  Aad  so  cf  a  aioltitttde  cf  other  words.  It  is 
quite  ap  probable  that  David  riionld  use  the  verb  nsi^t,  dsewhere 
also  employed^  as  that  he  shaald  use  ^aa  Ps.  2t  12.  The  only  Mr 
question  is :  Whether  the  verb  is  nsabie  and  iqypropriate  ?  We  ne^ 
ply  by  affirming  both ;  and  we  hav«  given  oar  reasons  Ibr  such  a 
reply. 

My  object  was  merely  a  speeiid  one  in  the  preceding  remarks,  vi& 
to  investigflle  the  apparently  staranfe  form  of  U»  word  rnn,  as  ooaa- 
ing  from  ^m »  We  Iwve  fbnnd  an  easy  and  obvious  solutioai,  in 
Bupposkig  a  different -root  in  aetnal  use.  li  this  case,  we  ehangeoniy 
the  vowet^pointsi  and  if  we  ean  thus  avoid  trespassing  the  laws  of 
grammar  as  to  the  fenu  Inf.  foams  of  velpbs  P»  Kon,  and  make  eveoi 
a  more  aj^w^ate  sense  by  adoptkig  another  root,  I  do  not  see  why 
any  seriims  objeetioo  should  be  made  agoinet  the  view  of  the  subjedi 
which  has  been  taken  above. 

I  merely  remark,  at  the  elose^  that  in  my  apprehension,  Pe,  viU« 
needs,  and  ought  to  receive,  a  very  difierent  exposition  from  that 
whidi  Dr.  H.  has  made  out«    The  chekviot  iPdfscii  mtn  aecoMpilshes 
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rerj  little  here,  in  the  waj  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Ef^ile 
to  the  Hebrews,  2:  6 — 9,  and  several  ether  passages^  It  seems  to 
me  quite  certain,  that  the  anther  of  that  epistle  verily  believed  that 
the  Messiah  is  to  be  found  in  Ps.  viii.  My  views  of  his  authority 
are  soch,  that  in  my  mind  this  settles  the  question,  whether  Christ  is 
tabe  found  there,  in  t3:ie  affirmative*  But  time  and  space  forbid 
entering  on  a  discussion  of  the  Fsalm,  although  one  is  much  needed, 


ARTICLE    IV. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  AS  WE  NOW  HAVE  THEM  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  AND  THE  HEGELIAN  ASSAULTS  UPON  THEM. 

By  C.  E.  St9w«,  D.  D^  Prolbaior  in  Bowd<»in  College. 
[<:k)ntiiitted  from  Vcd.  VIIX.  p.  529,] 

V.   Comparison  op  the  Canonical  Gospels  wrm  the  Apoc- 
BTPHAL  Gospels  still  extant. 

The  impugners  of  the  New  Testament  goepels  appeal  to  the  fact, 
tibat  there  are  gospels  acknowledged  to  be  apocryphal,  as  a  proof  of 
their  theory  that  our  recognized  gospels  are  also  myths  or  forgeries. 
Any  one  who  candt^y  esBmiaes  these  spurione  gospels,  and  compares 
them  with  the  New  Testament,  will  find  in  them,  not  a  refotation  of 
our  sacred  writers,  but  a  most  convincing  testimony  to  their  intelU- 
gence,  honesty  and  supernatural  inspiration.  So  totally  diverse  are 
they  from  the  genuine  gospels,  in  conception,  in  spirit,  in  execution, 
in  their  whole  impresaon  —  in  all  respects  so  enth*e]y  unlike,  6o  im- 
measnrably  inferior,  that  the  New  Testament  only  shines  the  brighter 
by  the  contrast  They  have  scarcely  so  much  resemblance  to  the 
genuine  gospels,  as.  the  monkey  has  to  a  m^xu 

Am  elaborate  history  and  coUectiott  of  these  wHtings  was  firet  pub- 
lished by  Fabricius  near  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  and  critical  edition  was  issued  at  Halle  by  Thilo 
in  1882.  Prof.  Norton  has  given  an  account  of  them  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  work  on  the  Qennineness  of  the  Gospds,  but  with  an 
incredi^^  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  which  amounts 
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almost  to  credukMisnesB ;  yet  it  is  very  useful  to  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  other  and  more  credulous  authmtiefl.  UUmaan  gives  a 
very  good  abstract  of  them  in  his  treatise  entitled  Mistor%$ek  otUr 
Mt/thUeh^  and  Guerike  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
makes  a  brief  and  intelligible  catalogue  of  them.  Quite  recently  Dr. 
Hoffmann  of  Leipzig  has  compiled  a  Life  of  Jesus  according  to  the 
Apocrypha,  accompanied  with  learned  annotations.  English  transla- 
tions of  the  principal  apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  collected  and  published  both  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
If  this  has  been  done  with  any  purpose  of  bringing  discredit  on  our 
genuine  New  Testament,  the  design  has  most  signally  failed,  for  on 
every  fair  minded  and  inteUigent  reader,  they  must  produce  directly 
the  opposite  effect. 

Fabridus  gave  the  titles  of  about  fifty  of  such  spurious  writings, 
and  the  industry  of  subsequent  investigation  has  added  to  the  num- 
ber ;  but  scarcely  one-tenth  part  of  these  are  now  extant,  and  prob- 
ably there  were  never  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  distinct  works  of  the 
kind,  the  others  being  different  recensions  of  the  same  narrative,  or 
different  titles  of  the  same  work,  or  mere  repetitions  of  each  other. 

Tlie  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

Not  more  than  seven  of  these  now  remain,  which  are  worthy  of 
notice,  three  of  them  in  the  Greek  language,  two  in  the  Latin,  and 
two  in  the  Arabic    They  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Protevangdium  of  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lordy  of  which 
the  full  Greek  title  is  this :  J^tjytiaiQ  vuu  latoi^a  mog  iyuwrfiti  ij  tWs^ 
ayia  Qeoroicoi  lis  rif^J^v  afottiQlotsv^  that  is.  Declaration  and  histort/  how 
the  most  holy  mother  of  God  was  horn  for  our  salvation.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  <^  these  books ;  it  was  first  made 
known  in  Europe  by  W.  Postel  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  published  by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apoc  Nov. 
Test  The  principal  part  of  it  is  occupied  (cap.  l^ — 20)  with  the  his« 
tory  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Mary,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  birth  of  Christ.  Then  follows  briefly  and  much  in  the 
manner  of  our  gospels  (cap.  21,  22)  the  visit  of  the  Magi  and  the 
flight  into  Egypt ;  and  it  concludes  (cap.  23,  24)  with  an  extended 
description  of  the  murder  of  Zadiariah,  the  father  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. The  style  of  this  gospel  is  far  more  simple  and  pure  than  that 
of  any  other  of  these  apocryphal  narratives,  though  in  this  respect, 
as  in  all  others,  it  is  immeasurably  below  the  caoonical  books.    Some 
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things  mentioned  in  it  are  alladed  to  by  Justin  Mftrtjr  and  Clemens 
Akxandrinus,  and  the  book  is  expressly  quoted  bj  Origen.  It  was 
in  existence,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  as  early  as  the  third  century,  though 
H  was  much  later  than  that^  before  it  was  ascribed  to  the  hrotJier  of  our 
Lord,  or  took  the  title  of  ProUvangeUum.  It  gives  some  indications 
of  a  Gnostic  origin.  It  was  for  a  long  time  held  in  high  estimation 
hj  the  Greek  church,  and  pobliclj  read  at  their  festivals,  especialty 
those  which  pertained  to  Mary.  Very  probably  many  of  the  early 
church  traditionfl  respecting  Mary  are  preserved  in  it ;  and  in  this 
irespect  it  may  gratify  a  curiosity  £or  which  the  canonical  gospels 
make  very  litUe  provision.* 

,  2.  Tk^  Greek  Gotpel  of  Thonuu.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extrav« 
agant  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and  professes  to  give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  Jesus  from  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  iUed  with 
miracles  which,  are  whotiy  ridiculoos,  and  some  of  them  decidedly 
immoral  land  malevolent.  The  beginning  and  dose  of  the  book  are 
very  fragmentary.  Irenaeus  (adv.  Haer.  L  17)  refers  to  some  things 
oontained  in  the  book,  and  Origen  (Horn,  in  Luc.  I.)  expressly  men- 
tions it.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  probability  that  it  was  written 
by  Thomas  the  aposUe.  It  is  evidently  of  heretical  origin,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  and  in  great  use  among  the  Manichaeans.  It  is 
probably  of  considerably  later  date  than  the  preceding  one,  and  its 
Greek  style  is  very  impure. 

3.  The  Greek  Gospel  of  Nieodemtu.  This,  next  to  the  Protevaiu 
gelium,  is  the  most  important  and  respectable,  as  well  as  the  most 
widely  circulated  of  the  apocr3rphal  gospels.  It  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts,  which  seem  originally  to  have  been  separate  works. 
The  first  part  (cap^  1 — 16)  contains  a  minute  description  of  the  ex- 
amination of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  and  of  his  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  appears  to  be  a  remodelling  and  amplification  of  certain 
epistles  and  acts  of  Pilate,  which  are  very  early  mentioned,  but  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  a  reliable  shape.  (See  Justin  Martyr,  Apol. 
L  76,  84.  Tertull.  Apol.  21.  Oros.  Hist.  VII.  4.  Eiweb.  Hist  Ecc 
IL  2.)  It  is  probidily  of  Jewish-Christian  origin,  and  written  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  unbelieving  Jews  by  the  example  of  Annas 
and  Cakipbas,  who,  it  alleges,  were  converted  by  the  testimony  of 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathca. 

The  second  part  (cap.  l^«--27)  describes  Christ's  descent  into  Hades 
and  the  wonderful  things  he  •ecomplished  there.  This  is  apparently 
more  modem  than  the  fiist  part*  Some  Latin  MSS.  have  an  addi- 
tionid  chapter,  in  which  Annas  and  Caiaphas  make  oath  before  Pilate, 
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that  they  are  oonrinced,  from  all  the  testimony,  that  the  Jesns  oon- 
demned  and  executed  at  their  instigation,  is  truly  the  Son  of  6od» 
There  are  also  printed  with  it,  by  Thilo,  letters  of  Pilate  to  the  em- 
perors Claudius  and  Tiberius. 

The  book,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  the 
fifth  century,  and  was  probably  much  later..  It  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  until  the  thirteenth  century.  The  pr<dogae,  whkh  states 
that  it  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  Nicodemus  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  a  Jewish  Christian, 
named  Annanias,  daring  the  reign  of  the  emperor  TfaeodoBins,  is  evi- 
dently a  mere  fiction.  The  book  was  held  in  high  esteem  during  the 
middle  i^es,  and  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  piinting,  it  had 
been  translated  into  Latin,  Gradic,  Anglo-Saxon,  German  and 
French. 

4.  The  LaHn  Ootpd  &f  ihe  Nathity  of  Mary.  This  probably  be- 
longs to  the  sixth  century.  The  prologue,  which  states  that  it  wa9 
written  by  Matthew,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  deserves 
no  regard.  It  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  the  PrcU^anyeHum; 
but  is  more  minute  as  to  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  more  condeosed  os 
the  other  points. 

5.  The  Latin  ERttory  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Infancy 
of  the  Saviour.  The  first  part  (cap.  1 — 17)  from  the  annunciatioa 
of  Mary  to  the  Bethlehem  massacre,  follows  mainly  the  Protevango* 
Hum,  though  with  considerable  variations  and  amplifications ;  while 
the  latter  part,  the  childhood  of  the  Saviour,  is  more  like  the  apoc- 
ryphal boolu  which  we  find  in  the  Arabic  language. 

6.  The  Arabic  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter.  In  this  book, 
Christ  is  introduced  as  discoursing  with  his  disciples,  and  giving  them 
a  long  and  marvellous  account  of  the  life,  death  and  burial  of  Joseph. 
Its  Arabic  style  has  an  air  of  antiquity  about  it,  though  it  is  some- 
what bombastic.  It  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a  Jewish-Christian, 
and  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  It  may  possibly,  in  its  present 
form,  be  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  century. 

7.  The  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  of  the  Bedeemer.  This 
book  was  in  high  esteem  among  the  Nestorians,  and  may  have  beeo 
the  product  of  some  Nestorian  Christian  of  the  iburUi  or  fifth  century, 
and  originally  written  in  Syriac  Cap.  1 — 9  relate  minutely  the 
birth  of  Christ;  10—26  the  fiight  into  £gypt,  and  the  wonderful 
miracles  wrought  by  his  presence,  his  dothes,  the  water  in  which  he 
had  been  washed,  etc ;  27 — 85  another  course  of  miracles  through 
the  instigation  of  Mary ;  36-^9  miracles  wrought  by  the  boy  oi  his 
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own  aeeerd,  all  of  them  diiMisb,  seme  of  them  obseene ;  and  cap.  50 
Merits  »  viat  made  to  the  tomf^  at  Jerusalem. 


Abstract  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 

^.Haviiig  thne  given  as  aoeoant  of  these  boobs,  it  remwlaa  that  vre 
present  an  ootline  of  ^eir  eontents^  in  order  to  afiWd  opportunity  for 
aeempariaBBiheliirieea'  Ifaem  asd  the  geaniae.  To  ajvotd  repetition, 
iliiaiU.  be  mest  ooavieiMeni  to  do  this  ia  the  form  which  XJlhaami  has 
adopted  ^  4he  wOtk;d>eT)affeftn!ed  to,  namely,  hy  grontaoginto  one 
tkw  whatis  said  in  ^  diSeceni.  hodbs  respectiag  ihe  same  person 
dr  sQl]{jecL  Each  snlgeGtr  hoifre^ery  has  some  oae  book  puiiculariy 
devoted  to  k^'so^hatattaoaljsisdf  a  suhjediis.feaefa%  theanalyo 
sisofabo(^    We  begin  with 

JosjaFS*  Aocordipg  lo  tthe  JkmUc  Bkiorf  af  Jbmph  (No.  6), 
€fanst»  eeated  in  the  mMst  «f  his  disciples  oa  the  meont  <^  Olives, 
aelates  i»r  siribetimee  Hie  ibHimiig  storj:  ^rJeee^  well  acquainted 
wiih  Ake  arta and  sdeaeeSy'vaa  a  piiest  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord; 
h«t  he  pa»8oed  hiacarpeotei*^  trade^  and  lived,  even  in  Egypt,  by 
the  lalxHT  of  his  hands,  that,  according  to  the  law,  he  afiJlg^  net,  for 
IjDb  sflipport)  be  ohargeaUe  '^>  any  one.  He  was  h^lj  distiagoished, 
JHi  ootj  by  hie  intalleoltaal  <|ualitie8,  bat  also  by  thei^ysieal;  he 
sever  a«ffh:ed  ifroitt  wieakaess^  his  sight  never  fiuled,  he  never  lost  a 
tooCb  ncnr  had  the  toothadbe,  he  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  he 
always  walked  ereet,  he  never  had  a  pain  in  his  limbs,  and  was  al* 
ways  fresh  and  cheerful  for  labor.  He  lived  to  be  a  haadred  and 
twelve  years  old,  and  it  yima  not  tiU  near  the  dose  of  his  life  that  he 
£di  any  dtainotioo  of  the  livdiaess  and  vigor  of  his  miad  or  body^ 
or  lost  in  any  degree  his  interest  in  his  handioraft.  An  angel  an- 
Boimeed  to  hdvi  Ids  ^preaching  death,  and  he  fell  into  great  fear  and 
distress,  and  earaestly  entreated  God  for  help  and  relief.  He  prayed 
God  not  to  permit  irigh^id  looking  demons  to  come  in  his  way,  nor 
the  gate-keepfts  of  paradise  to  ohstmct  the  entering  in  of  his  sonl, 
nor  the  Bone  to  rush  upon  hiai,  nor  the  waves  of  the  fiery  sea,  throagh 
which  his  sool  mast  pass,  to  overwhelm  him,  before  he  had  seen 
the  glory  of  CUhL  .  In  the  anguish  of  death  Joseph  cursed  himself^ 
fam  life,  the  day  of  his  birth,  the  breasts  he  had  sueked;  he  heaped 
hp  all  kinds  of  aecusations  against  himself,  besides  original  sin,  all 
khids  of  actual  sia,  untrutbMbiess,  hypocrisy,  reproadilkdness,  Ikaad^ 
and  many  others.  la  ibis  ^stress  he  calb  upon  Jedas,  the  Nasa* 
rene^  as  his  Saviour  aad  delrmrer,  his  Lord  tmd  Oed,  begs  his 
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pardoD  &at  he,  thioagh  ignoranee,  had  simied  agnbst  die  mystery  of 
his  miraculous  birth  by  an  onworthy  saapicion,  and  then  eondudecs 
<  O  my  Lord  and  God,  be  not  angry,  and  condemn  me  not  on  account 
of  that  hour ;  I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid,  and 
thou  art  my  Lord,  my  Grod  and  Savioar,  the  Son  of  God  in  trutli/ 
This  earnest  prayer  o£  Joseph  not  to  be  forsaken,  being  satisAuctory, 
Jesus  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bosom  of  the  dyfaig  man,  and  pefoehred 
that  his  soul  was  about  to  iSee  out  of  his  mouth;  and  from  the  ssnatli 
be  sees  death  and  heU  iq)proacfaing  with  then*  fiery  troops  and  then^ 
at  his  prayer,  the  archangels  Midiael  and  Gabriel  appear,  reeeive 
the  soul  of  Jos^h,  enfold  it  in  a  lustrous  garment,  and  pt:t>tect  it  fromt 
the  demons  of  darkness,  which  are  Ibuad  on  the  way.  At  the  lamett« 
UUi<ms  of  the  fkmilj,  Naaeareth  and  Galilee  eome  together  and  tske 
part  in  the  mourning.  Jesus  utters  a  pmjer  which  he  hdd'oomposeft 
before  he  was  bom  of  Mary,  etad  as  soon  as  he  toys  <'Amen,^  a  xnul* 
titttde  of  the  heavenly  host  draws  near ;  he  commands  one  tf  tliem  to- 
spread  ouli  a  resptendent'shvoad,  and  therein  enwrsp- tl^'l>o#f  Of  Jo^* 
aep^.  Then  he  biassed  tibie  dead ;  no  smell  of  death  sh^dproceedT 
bfjm  him,  no  worm  shovld  tonefa  hiani,  no  limb  should  be  dt6c6mpo!f^ 
no  hair  should  £idl  from  his  held  $  4^ttt  he  ehoQld  remidtf 'efteii«  fthS 
nnii^ured  tin  the  rniHennial  feart.  Aftei^ivaHs  the  moA  di^i&igtiSh^ 
ed  men  in  tim  eiij  come  to  array  Jebeph  in'  his  grat^)'ttfothds,'btii' 
they  cttuiot  remove  i&om  him  the  Ik^n  garment;  so  elodeljr ttMT  faff^^ 
movahly  does  it  adhere  to  his  body,  i^at  they  cannot 'fiild  a'l^Agl^' 
fold  by  wfaUL  they  «an  seieEe  held  of  tU*" 

Therafdstks,  to  wfaonf  Jesus  relates  411  tiris,  only  *#oAder  i^t 
Joseph,  the  just  one,-  whom  JesusieaMs  hl6  fother,  whose  fesMVal  bjr 
the  commhnd  of  Jesus  all  the  werld  msstaaaually  eekbrate,  wa^  net^^ 
by  themiraonkus  power  of  Jesus,  mide"  immortal,  like  Enobh  and^ 
Elijah. •  'To  this  Jesus  replies,  tibat'by  Adam  aUmen  without  estcep^ 
tion,  who  desoeod  from  him,  are  made  mortal ^-^that  this  is  the  "ftite 
which  even  finech  and  Elijah,  who  as  yet  retain  their  bodies,  wfl 
experienoe  at  the  <final  eonsmmnation,  when  four  wftl  be  slain  by 
antiHshrist,  namely,  Enodi  and  Elijah,  Sfailo  'and  Tdiitiia. 

Towatds  the  dose  of  the  book  the  celebration  of  Joseph^  fo^val 
is  most  earnestly  enjoined,  as  also  the  copying  and  circuIatiDg  of  this 
history  ef  Joseph.  Whoever,  on  the  festival  of  Joseph,  distributes 
alms,  or  ofiers  gifU  and  prayers,  shall  be  rewarded  thirty,  sixty,  and 
a  hmdred  fold ;  whoever  copies  the  history  of  his  life,  him  will  Christ 
commend  to  She  special  protection  of  God  for  perfect  absolution ;  the 
poor,  who  have  nothing  to  give,  must  at  least  give  the  name  of  Joseph 
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Id  a  new  born  mm,  and  thtw  protect  him  froni  porinerty  $tai  sudden 
death ;  and  finally^  as  Christ  in  the  eanonioal  gospek  says,  ^  G^  and 
teach  all  nattonsy"  8»  here  he  taje,  ^  Proclaim  to  thcai  the  death  of 
wxj  father  Joseph^  celebrate- hoe  birth  with  a  3reartj  festival  i  and  he 
who  adds  to  this  word  or  takes  firom  it,  is  guilty  of  sim'^ 

In  reading  saeh  a  gospel  as  this,  wliat  a  totally  ditiferaat  atmosphere 
we  breathe  fbom  that  of  the  oanoaseal  goq>els!  We  dr»  transpoirted 
#  once  to  another  age^  to  m  ^^fiferent  planet,  to  a  totally  dhuerse  world 
ff  ideas.  liis  as  dtfienealifroift  the  New  Testament  gospds  as  Jaok 
^  jGiantrkiller  k  from.  Btmyan's  Filgriffl's  Progress.  Tot  it  wae 
liitlen  ia  or  near  the  same  eowntry  as  the  canonioal  gospels,  and 
psohaUyi , not  many  generations  iat^. 

f,  Mabt*  Here  wo  dcmci  our  information  mainly  ftom  ibe  Ibook' 
^ready  qimted  (No«  &),  Aom  the^  Protewmgdttm  (No^  1)^  from  tho 
Chtpel  of  Oa  Ufadvity  irf  Mar^  (Na  4) ,  and  from  the  ii^Cotry  rf  Ike 
^atwHg  ^Jkbry  (No.  ^>.  3a  the  Mki»ry  of  Joseph  (No.  6),  Jesus 
iDidi:ea  the  foUowang  statements  respeetii^  his  motber,  namely,  that 
fJiea  sbe  was  three  years  iM  she  was  broog^  into  the  temple  and 
remained  there  nine  yearS)  till  she  was  tw^ye.  At  tiie  dose  of  tfais- 
geriod,  on  eensoltation  with  the  priests,  that  the  change  of  coostita- 
tfam  might  not  occur  to  her  in  the  temple,  and  therdby  God  be  in* 
QBoeeil,  it  waa  resolved  to  grre  her  to  a  just  and  pious  amn*  Twelve 
Tswablci  men  from  the  tribe  of  Jndah  were  eidkd  together,  asid  the 
lot  cast,  by  which  she  waa  giyen  to  Joseph,  who  took  her  away* 
IVith  Joseph  Mary  found  children  of  a  former  nmrriage,  among  them 
Jamefi,  whom  she  brought  up,  and  thence  she  was  called  the  mother 
of  James.  In  the  foorteealh  year  of  Mary's  age,  QufisS,  with  the 
i^pprobation  of  ^e  Father^  and  the  eoncorrettee  of  the  fiofy  Ghost^ 
accomplislred  through  her  his  ineamation,  being  bora  in  a  mysterious 
way  whftch  no  created  being  can  understand.  The  birtib,  on  aoosmt 
of  which  Joseph  went  with  Mary  to  Bethlehem^  accuired  in  dmi  pio« 
phetic  dty  in  a  cave  near  the  grave  of  Rachel,  fialaa  iaformed* 
Herod  of  it,  and  this  occasioned  the  persecution  and  the  iight  into 
£gypt.  Says  Jesus :  ^  Then  Joseph  arose  and  took  my  mother,  and 
Ifrreatedin  her  bosom,  and  Salome  aoc<Mnpanied  us  on  our  jonneyto 
Egypt.''  The  £uniiy  remained  in  Egypt  a  year,  and  Jesus  lalates 
all  the  circnmstaoces,  as  if  he  had  the  most  perfect  recolketaon  of 
tkem. 

The  account  of  Mary  in  the  PrdmxmgeUum  is  fSur  more  minnfte 
and  circumstantial.  In  this  narrative  she  is  in  a  miraculous  manner 
promised  to  her  parents,  Joachim  and  Anna,  who  had  long  been  diild* 
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leM,  and  moaraed  and  Buffered  much  cm  that  account  When  Mary 
was  six  months  old  her  mother  put  her  on  the  floor  to  see  whether 
j^  could  aland,  and  she  walked  seven  eteps  and  then  came  back  to 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  In  her  third  year  she  was  brought  into  the 
temple  attended  by  a  company  of  pure  virgins^  and  was  received  by 
the  high  priest  with  the  eulogistic  words  i  *^  Mary,  the  L(»d  hath  ex- 
alted thy  name  among  all  generataocs,  and  in  die  last  days  Gk)d  will 
reveal  to  thee  the  treasures  of  his  redemption  iot  the  sons  oi  JarmeL'' 
Then  the  high  priest  placed  her  on  the  third  step  of  the  altar,  and 
i^e  sprang  upon  her  feet  and  the  whoie  house  of  Iffael  lored  her* 
Mazy  was  new  brougtrt  vp  like  a  dove  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
received  her  fbod  ^m  the  hand  of  an  angel.  By  a  rcTelation  made 
to  the  high  piriest,  at  twelve  years  of  age  she  must  be  betrothed  to  an 
Israelifte  for  her  protectioB,  and  this  her  jHretector  must  be  pointed 
out  by  a  divine  token.  All  the  widowers  of  the  people  were  to  ocmo 
toge^er  wick  tiieir  ertiiveB ;  and  he  on  whose  staff  the  sign  appeared, 
was  to  take  heraway.  A  dove  flew  out  from  the  staff  of  Joseph^  tho 
last  one,  and  rested  'open  his  heaid;  and  ihstty  notwithataading  his 
tttoetence,  Mary  was  given  to  him. 

When  Mary  first  went  out  to  A^w  water,  she  heafd  a  veicet 
^Hail^  Ifa6a  f4tt)red^one,  the  Lord  i»  with  thee,  blessed  art  thou 
among  womea»'^  ffiie  looked  abouther  to  the  right  and  left  te  «ee 
^rtienoe  the  vokse  proeeeded;  and  when  Bheretnrw^  to  the  house 
die  angd  of  the  LcMfd  met  her,  and  aaneunoed  to  her  that  she  would 
bede'iaolftter  of  'the  Son  of  Qod.  Josejih,  when  he  sometime  Hfwt 
retdraed  f)Mtn  hit  w«rk,  Was  eacceelfingly  shocked  at  the  appearaaee 
d^Mary,  a*d  biNike  ooft  intd  the  most  bitter  eomplitints  against  her^ 
both  on  her  account  and  on  his  own.  She  resolutely  asserted  her 
puiity.  The  affiiir^»me  to  t^e  estrs  of  the  high  priest,  who  called 
them  before  Uifi  and  loaded  them  with  reproaches.  Mary  affirmed 
that  she  was  pore,  aad  Joseph  that  he  was  innocent ;  and  they  both 
passed  the  ordeal  by  drinking  the  water  of  proof,  and  with  a  result 
so  dear  that  the  high  pt^est  acquitted  them.  Soon  after,  on  account 
of  the  enrototent,  they  took  their  jourtiey  to  BethlehCTi ;  and  on  the 
way  Joseph  peroeiving  that  Mary  is  sometimes  sad  and  sometimes 
kn^^g,  inquires  of  her  the  cause.  She  answers :  '^  I  see  two  na- 
tions befbre  nnne  eyes,  the  one  sighing  and  weeping,  the  other  exult- 
ing and  laughing.**  When  the  time  of  her  delivery  drew  near,  Joseph 
piftced  her  in  a  cave  and  went  out  to  seek  a  nurse.  And  here  for  a 
few  aeat^ioes  we  will  gire  the  narrative  literally  as  it  ia  contained  in 
thisgospeli 
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^  As  I  wits  going  (said  Joseph)  I  looked  ap  into  the  air  and  I  saw 
the  clouds  astoni^ed,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  stopping  in  the  midst 
of  their  flight.  And  I  looked  down  towards  the  earth,  and  I  saw  a 
tfthle  spread,  and  working  people  sitting  around  it,  but  their  heads 
were  upon  the  table  and  they  did  not  move  to  eat  They  who  had 
meat  in  their  inouths  did  not  eat,  they  who  lifted  their  hands  to  the 
table  did  not  draw  them  back,  and  they  who  lifled  them  up  to  their 
mouths,  did  aot  put  anything  in,  but  all  their  faces  were  fixed  upwards. 
And  I  beheld  there  sheep  dispersed,  and  yet  the  sheep  stood  still,  and 
the  shepherd  lifted  up  his  hand  to  smite  them,  and  his  hand  continued 
Op.  And  I  looked  unto  a  river,  and  saw  the  kids  with  their  mouths 
doee  to  the  water,  attd  touching  it,  but  they  did  not  drink.  Then  I 
beheld  a  woman  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  and  she  said  to 
me,  ^  Whither  art  thou  going,  0  man  ?'  And  I  said  to  her^  M  go  to 
inquire  for  a  Hebrew  midwife*'  She  replied  to  me^  ^  Where  is  the 
woman  that  la  to  be  delivered? '  And  I  answered,  <  la  the  cave,  and 
she  ia  betrothed  to  me.'  Then  said  the  midwife,  *  Is  she  not  thy  wife  ? ' 
Jiosepb  answered) '  It  is  Mary»  who  was  educated  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  she  fell  to  me  by  lot,  and  is  not  my 
wife,  but  hath,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  The  midwjfe  «aid)  *  Is 
thi$  tmQ?'  .  He  answered  *  Come  apd  sqe.'  And  the  midwife  wic{Dt 
idong  with  lix^  and  stood  in  the  cavcL  Then  a  bright  qlovd  over* 
shadow^  d^  icavfi,  and  the  w^yvTfe^  said,  ^  This  day  i^y  soul  is  mag- 
nified»  &«:  iBine.  ^ea  have  seen  surprising  things^  a^  salvation  is 
bnKight  forth  to  Israel/  But  on  a  sudden  tha  doud  became,  a  great 
fight  in  the  cave^so  that  their  ^es  could  not  bear  it  Birt  the  light 
gradually  decreaaed,  until  the  infant  appeared  and  sucked  the  breast 
of  his  mother  Mary«  Then  the  midwife  criied  out  and  said, '  How 
glorious  a  day  is  t^is,  wherein  mine  eyes  have  seen  this  extraordinary 
sight  I '  And  the  midwife  went  out  of  the  cave,  and  Salome  met  her. 
And  the  midwife  said  to  her, '  Salome,  Salome,  I  will  toll  you  a  most 
surprising  thing  which  I  saw.  A  virgin  hath  brought  forth,  which  is 
a  thing  contrary  to  nature.'  To  which  Salome  replied,  ^  As  the  Lord 
my  God  liveth,  unless  I  receive  particular  proof  of  this  matter,  I  will 
not  believe  that  a  virgin  hath  brought  forth.' " 

The  narrative  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  Salome  entered  the  cave, 
and  proceeding  to  examine  that  she  might  have  demonstration  of  this 
wonderful  fact,  her  hand  was  seized  with  a  blazing  fire  and  excru- 
ciating pain  ;  and  it  was  only  by  earnest  prayer  and  the  interpositiim 
of  a  miracle,  an  angel  directing  her  to  take  the  child  in  her  arms, 
that  she  was  rescued. 

Vol.  rx.  No.  83.  8 
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The  Latin  Chspei  of  the  Birth  <^  Mary  (No.  4)  is  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  has  some  things  peculiar  to  itself.  According  to  this, 
as  many  of  the  greatest  aad  most  holy  persons  were  born  of  mothei? 
before  unfruitful,  such  was  the  case  also  with  Mary.  She  was  prom- 
ised to  her  mother  Anna  as  a  special  gifl  of  God,  by  au  angel,  who 
also  predicted  her  course  of  life.  In  her  third  year,  having  bee» 
taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple,  without  a  leader  she  walked  up 
^e  steps  like  an  adult;  aad  hereby  the  Lbrd  indicated  her  future 
destioatioik  During  her  residence  in  the  temple,  she  was  daily  visited 
by  angels  and  enjoyed  the  visions  of.  God,  whereby  she  was  protected 
from  all  evil  and  filled  with  all  good.  In  her  fourteenth  year^  by  th^ 
dire<;tion  of  the  priest^  she  with  h<er  cg^^anjons,  was  to  be  betrothed. 
They  consented,  but  Mary  r^^ist^  becau^  she  had  vowed  perpetual 
virginity.  The  priest  in  perplexity  asked  for  a  divine  oracle,  and 
was  pointed  to  Isaiah  11: 1.  Iq  order  npw  to  espouse  her  to  somfs 
one,  he  called  together  all  the  unmarried  men  of  the  house  of  David. 
They  were  to  appear  with  their  staves ;  and  he  whose  staff  should 
blossom,  or  upon  which  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  should  rest  in  the  form 
of  a  dove,  should  be  affianced  to  the  virgin  and  take  her  under  his 
protection.  .  The  decisioq  was  in  favor  of  Joseph,  for  a  dove  canud 
from  heaven  and  seated  itself  upon  his  staif.  During  her  residence 
in  the  house  of  Joseph,  the  angel  of  the  annunciation  appeared  to  her 
and  she  at  once  recogniz^  hin^  as  a  heavenly  messenger,  for  she  had 
already  become  familiar  with  such  appearances.  The  angel  promised 
to  her  a  son,  whom  she  would  conceive  and  bring  into  the  world 
witiiout  sin  and  with  virginity  intact  Mary  wished  to  know  how 
this  were  possible ;  and  the  angel  informed  her  that  it  would  be  with- 
out the  aid  of  man,  solely  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  same  general  features  pervade  the  other  History  of  the  I^cUiv- 
ity  of  Mary  (No.  5),  though  with  enlargements  and  additions,  and 
still  greater  extravagances.  Accdrding  to  this,  Mary,  when  three 
years  old,  was  like  an  adult ;  her  face  glistened  like  tlie  snow,  so  that 
one  could  scarcely  look  at  it;  she  busied  herself  with  all  the  labors 
appropriate  to  woman,  but  especially  with  prayer,  in  which  she  con- 
tinued from  early  dawn  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  and  then  again 
from  the  ninth  hour  onward,  till  there  appeared  to  her  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  from  whose  hand  she  received  her  food,  in  order  that  she 
might  daily  grow  in  the  love  of  God.  Never  was  virgin  more  pious, 
more  pure,  more  virtuous,  more  lovely,  better  instructed  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  divine  law ;  she  was  firm,  always  equable,  immovable, 
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oonstaotlj  increasibg  in  goodness.  She  took  care  for  her  compan- 
ions, that  none  of  them  should  fail  in  word,  or  laugh  aloud,  or  do  any 
thing  wrong.  She  lived  only  on  angelic  food ;  the  provisions  which 
fihe  received  from  the  priests  in  the  temple  she  distributed  among 
the  poor.  When  a  sick  person  touched  her,  he  returned  well  to  his 
house.  Frequently  angels  were  seen  waiting  upon  her  and  talking 
with  her. 

In  the  choice  of  h  husband  for  hei^,  three  thousand  men  came  to- 
gether and  deposited  th^ir  staves  with  the  high  priest  Joseph,  who 
Was  highly  esteemed  as  an  elder,  would  not  take  his  staff  again ;  but 
die  high  priest  Ahiathar  called  after  him  widi  a  loud  voice,  and  when 
be  received  his  staff,  out  of  the  top  of  it  there  came  a  dove,  whiter 
than  snow,  and  of  great  beauty,  which  flew  a  long  time  about  the 
l^hmacles  of  the  temple,  i^d  ^en  soared  away  to  heaven.  Joseph 
took  Mary,  and  also  five  othei^  virgins  to  whom  the  high  priest  had 
assigned  work,  nam<ely,  fiebecca,  Sephiphora,  Susanna,  Abigail,  and 
ZabeL  Mary  obtained  by  lot  the  most  honorable  woi^,  namely,  the 
sewing  of  purple  for  cdrtaias  of  the  templo  \  and  on  this  account,  the 
other  virgins  calkd  her  the  queen.  On  the  third  day,  while  about 
her  usual  ^mplojrtnent,  an  angel  of  Wonderful  beauty  appeared  to 
her,  and  made  to  her  the  annunciation,  etc.  etc 

Contrast  all  this  fanfaronade  of  childishness,  superstition,  and  fool- 
ery, with  the  few  brief,  simple,  and  rigidly  common-sense  notices  of 
Mary,  which  we  find  in  the  fbur  canonical  gospels.  Can  any  two 
kinds  of  writing  be  more  utterly  unlike  ? 

Christ.  We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  account  which  these 
books  give  of  Christ  himself.  Here  the  contrast  between  them  and 
the  canonical  gospels  appears,  if  possible,  in  still  stronger  colors. 
Tha»  is  nothing  of  the  Christ  whom  we  find  in  the  New  Testament 
All  is  puerile,  bizarre,  extravagant  The  real  dignity,  the  steady 
benevolence,  the  unvarying  good  sense  of  the  New  Testament  Christ, 
are  wholly  unknown.  The  periods  of  life  selected,  and  the  topics 
treated,  are  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  New  Testament 

infancy  and  Childhood  of  Christ.  These  topics  occur  in  but  two 
of  the  canonical  gospels,  and  are  there  treated  very  briefly ;  but  they 
make  the  great  staple  of  the  apocryphal  gospels,  and  are  drawn  out 
to  a  most  wearisome  length.  The  most  minute  and  characteristic  of 
these  narratives  is  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  of  the  JRe* 
deemer.  According  to  this  book,  while  the  child  Jesus  was  lying  in  his 
cradle  he  said  to  his  mother,  ^  I,  whom  thou  hast  brought  forth,  am 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Logos,  as  the  angel  Gabriel  announced 
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to  thee ;  and  I  am  sent  by  my  Father  for  the  salvation  of  the  world." 
At  his  birth  his  parents  are  in  a  cave,  amid  the  splendor  of  lights 
which  shine  more  brightly  than  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  woman 
called  in  by  Joseph,  as  soon  as  she  saw  that  Mary  was  the  mother, 
exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  not  like  the  daughters  of  Eve ; "  to  which  Mary 
replied :  "  As  none  among  the  children  is  like  my  child,  so  his  mother 
has  not  her  like  among  women.**  Mary  allows  the  nurse  to  lay  her 
hands  on  the  child,  and  thus  are  they  made  clean.  The  child  is  cir- 
cumcised in  the  cave,  and  the  Hebrew  women  preserve  the  foreskin 
in  a  vessel  of  spikenard,  the  same  vessel  from  which  afterwards  Mary 
the  sinner  anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  the  Lord.  To  the  Magi, 
who  came  in  consequence  of  a  prophecy  of  Zoroaster,  Mary  gave  one 
of  the  swaddling  cloths  in  which  the  child  had  been  wrapped,  and 
they  received  it  as  the  choicest  treasure.  On  their  return  home,  they 
held  a  festival,  and,  according  to  their  custom  in  religious  worship, 
kindled  a  fire,  and  into  it  they  threw  the  bandage,  which,  however, 
remained  unscorched,  as  if  the  fire  had  not  touched  it.  They  kissed 
it,  spread  it  over  their  head  and  eyes,  and  said,  "  This  is  an  undoubt- 
ed truth,  verily  it  is  a  great  thing  that  the  fire  cannot  destroy  it.** 
And  they  took  the  bandage,  and  with  great  reverence  preserved  it 
in  their  treasury. 

Next  comes  the  narrative  of  the  journey  into  Egypt,  and  a  loose, 
disconnected  story  of  the  strangest  and  most  trivial  miracles.  The 
holy  family  come  to  a  city  which  is  the  abode  of  the  most  distinguished 
god  in  the  land ;  and  the  moment  they  take  lodgings  in  a  public  house, 
there  is  great  excitement  among  the  citizens,  and  they  flock  to  their 
god  to  learn  the  cause.  He  replies,  *'  An  unknown  God  has  arrived 
here,  and  he  is  God  in  truth ;  and  besides  him  there  is  no  one  worthy 
to  be  worshipped,  for  he  is  indeed  the  Son  of  Crod.**  In  that  same 
hour  the  idol  fell  to  pieces,  and  at  his  fall  came  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  with  the  other  citizens  running  together ;  and  a  son  of  the 
priest,  three  years  old,  who  was  possessed  with  many  devils,  being 
seized  with  his  frenzy,  ran  to  the  public  house,  where  Mary  was 
washing  and  drying  her  child's  linen,  one  piece  of  which  the  demo- 
niac boy  caught  down  and  placed  upon  his  head,  when  immediately 
the  devils  came  out  of  his  mouth  and  fled  away  in  the  form  of  rams 
and  snakes. 

The  holy  family,  proceeding  on  their  journey,  came  to  a  den  of 
robbers ;  and  the  robbers  hearing  a  noise,  and  supposing  the  king  to 
be  approaching  with  an  army,  took  to  flight,  leaving  behind  them 
their  booty  and  their  prisoners.    The  prisoners  stood  up  and  began 
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to  break  off  each  others  fetters,  and  were  about  to  depart  with  their 
property,  when,  seeing  the  holy  family  drawing  near  them,  they 
asked  Joseph  what  king  it  was  whose  perceived  approach  had  put 
the  robbers  to  flight  Joseph  replied,  *'  He  is  coming  behind  us." 
In  the  city  to  which  they  came  next,  there  met  them  a  demoniac, 
woman,  who  could  neither  live  in  a  house  nor  endure  clothing  \  but 
the  very  sight  of  Mary  so  completely  pacified  her,  that  the  devil  fled 
from  her  in  the  form  of  a  young  man.  In  another  city  there  was  a 
nuptial  ceremony,  but  by  the  influence  of  Saian  and  the  magicians, 
the  bride  was  dumb.  She  took  the  Christ-child  in  her  arms,  folded 
him  to  her  bosom  and  kissed  him,  when  immedi^ely  the  band  of  her 
tongue  was  loosed.  They  spent  a  night  in  another  city,  where  was 
a  woman  whom  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  accustomed  to 
overpower  and  embrace ;  but  she  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  him,  and  was  thus  delivered  from  Satan's  power.  This  same 
woman  the  next  day  washed  the  child  Jesus  in  perfumed  water,  which 
she  kept  A  girl  whose  body  was  white  with  leprosy,  being  sprinkled 
with  the  water,  became  entirely  well.  The  people  said,  "  Doubtless 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  their  child  are  gods,  for  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  mortals."  The  maiden  who  was  healed,  now  attended  them,  and 
by  the  wash-water  which  had  cured  her,  she  now  performed  many 
miracles ;  as,  for  example,  she  cured  the  young  son  of  a  prince  who 
had  been  leprous  from  his  birth.  They  came  to  another  city  to  spend 
the  night,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  man  recently  married,  but^ 
in  consequence  of  some  poison  in  his  system,  he  was  unable  to  con* 
summate  his  marriage.  The  presence  of  the  child  Jesus  entirely 
cored  him  of  his  infirmity,'  and  he  constrained  them  to  stop  the  next 
day  and  feast  with  him. 

The  holy  family  then  met  three  ladies  in  distress  for  their  brother, 
who  bj  magic  had  been  transformed  into  a  mule,  and  they  were  tak- 
ing care  of  him  very  tenderly  in  this  form.  Mary  placed  the  child 
on  this  mule  and  said,  ^  O  my  son,  by  thy  great  power  restore  this 
mule,  and  make  him  what  he  was  before,  a  rational  being;"  where- 
upon the  mule  inmiediately  became  a  beautiful  young  man,  and  afler- 
wards  married  the  maiden  before  referred  to,  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  the  devil  and  was  then  attending  them.  The  following 
night  they  came  upon  an  encampment  of  robbers  under  two  leaders, 
Tltas  and  Dumachus.  The  first  by  a  gift  restrained  the  others  from 
attacking  the  holy  family,  for  which  Mary  blessed  him,  and  Jesus 
said,  **  Thirty  years  from  now  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  will  crucify  me 
and  the  two  robbers  with  me,  Titus  on  my  right  hand  and  Dumachus 
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on  mj  left ;  and  on  t1»t  day  Titus  will  go  before  me  into  pandise." 
In  the  neighborbood  of  Matarea,  Jesus  called  forth  a  fountun  in 
which  his  mother  waeiied  his  clothes;  and  from  the  perspiraticm 
which  there  fell  from  Jesus,  there  sprang  up  an  abondanee  of  balsam. 
Thej  joumejed  to  Memphis  and  visited  Pharaoh.  They  abode  in 
Egypt  three  yearS)  and  Jesus  wrought  many  miracles,  which  are  re^ 
corded  neither  in  this  Gospel  of  the  Chil^iood,  nor  in  the  Eccmgdh 
perfecto. 

To  the  abore  narrative  we  add  some  incidents  from  the  Latin  JSf- 
iory  of  the  Nativity  of  Mm/  and  the  Infancy  of  the  Satnour  (No.  5). 
According  to  this,  during  the  flight  to  Egypt,  the  holy  family  rested 
near  a  cave,  out  of  which  many  dragons  suddenly  emerged,  where* 
upon  Jesus  descended  from  the  lap  of  his  mother,  and  placed  hittself 
before  the  monsters,  when  they  fled,  and  then  turned  and  worshipped 
him.  Likewise  lions  and  leopards  honored  him,  and  even  acted  as 
his  guides.  Lions  min^d  with  the  oxen  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
which  they  had  ynih  them ;  wolves  associated  with  the  sheep,  and 
they  were  all  equally  peaceful  and  harmless.  A  tall  palm  tree, 
whose  fruit  was  beyond  reach,  at  the  command  of  the  child  Jesus, 
bowed  itself  down  to  Mary  and  allowed  her  to  pluck  its  fruit; 
and  at  a  second  command  it  restored  itself  to  its  original  position. 
From  the  roots  of  this  palm  Jesus  caused  to  flow  a  spring  of  the 
freshest  and  purest  water.  A  branch  of  the  same  palm,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus,  was  carried  into  paradise  by  the  angels,  there  to  be  a 
sign  of  victory  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Christian  warfare.  When  the 
wanderers  were  oppressed  by  heat,  Jesus  by  his  word  enabled  them 
in  one  day  to  perform  a  journey  of  thirty  days.  It  is  also  related 
here  that  when  Jesus  entered  a  temple,  the  idols  all  tumbled  down. 

We  now  return  to  the  Arabic  Gospd  of  the  Childhood  (No.  7), 
which  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  return  to  Bethlehem,  and 
of  many  miracles  wrought  by  the  water  in  which  Jesus  had  been 
washed.  This  sprinkled  upon  a  child  enabled  it  to  remain  unhurt 
in  a  burning  oven.  A  side  child  also  was  healed  by  being  put  into 
the  bed  of  Jesus  and  covered  with  his  clothes.  Mary  often  distribu- 
ted his  washing-water  as  a  miraculous  tincture,  and  pieces  of  his 
clothing  as  amulets  against  all  kinds  of  harm.  A  demoniac  boy 
named  Judas,  was  accustomed  in  his  frenzy  to  bite  at  those  who  were 
near  him ;  and  when  he  was  brought  near  to  Jesus  he  began  to  snap 
and  strike  at  him,  but  Satan  soon  came  out  ^  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
mad  dog.  This  was  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  same  right  side  on  which 
he  struck  at  Jesus,  the  Jews  afterwards  pierced  with  the  lance. 
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Then  foUow  miraeles  wbich  belong  to  hia  later  childhoocly  and 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  in  this  respect^  that  they 
are  not  o&lj  performed  by  the  power  which  dwelt  in  Jesas,  but  witili 
a  Biore  definite  cooAcionsnees  and  will  of  his  own.  Once,  ia  his  sev 
enth  jrear,  he  was  playing  with  other  boys,  aad  they  were  making, 
with  day^  images  of  oaten,  asses^  birds,  etc«,  and  while  each  was  eiH 
dearoring  to  excel  the  others,  the  child  Jesus  said,  ^  The  figures 
which  I  have  made  I  will  command  to  walk."  He  did  so ;  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  other  children,  the  clay  images  widked  ofi^^ 
and  returned  at  his  command ;  he  then  made  sparrows  which  tiew 
about,  obeyed  his  word,  and  received  food  at  his  hand.  At  another 
time,  Jesus  came  into  the  house  of  Salem  the  dyer,  and  there  were 
dotbes  there  which  were  to  receive  different  oolors.  All  these  Jesus 
threw  into  one  dye-pot,  whereupon  the  dyer  coming  in  was  exceed- 
ingly angry ;  but  Jesus  said  to  him,  '^  I  will  give  to  each  piece  of 
doth  the  color  you  desire;"  and  taking  them  out,  each  was  dyed 
as  the  dyer  wished.  Then  the  Jews,  who  saw  this  sign  and  wonder, 
praised  Grod. 

Joseph,  in  his  travels  to  his  work,  was  acenstomed  to  take  the  boy 
Jesus  with  him,  and  when  anything  was  made  too  long  or  too  shorty 
too  wide  or  too  narrow  (for  he  was  but  a  bungling  carpenter),  the 
child  stretdied  his  hands  over  it  and  brought  it  all  right  Once  he 
had  a  throne  to  make  for  the  king  in  Jerusalem,  and  worked  upon  it 
two  years.  When  it  was  finished,  he  found  it  too  small  for  the  place 
where  it  must  be  put,  and  being  much  cast  down  about  it,  the  child 
Jesus  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  and  each  taking  hold  of  an  end  of 
the  throne,  they  pulled  upon  it  till  it  came  to  the  right  size.  The 
throne  was  made  of  the  figured  wood  which  was  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.  At  another  time,  the  boys  who  were  playing  with  him 
he  turned  into  little  goats,  and  they  hopped  about  liim  and  honored 
him  as  their  shepherd.  The  women  seeing  this,  cried  out,  "  O  our 
Lord  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  thou  art  indeed  the  good  shepherd  of  Israd, 
have  mercy  on  thy  handmaidens."  Then,  at  the  entreaty  of  these 
women,  he  restored  the  boys  to  their  proper  shape.  In  the  month 
Adar,  Jesus  collected  the  boys  together,  as  their  king.  With  their 
dothes  they  spread  for  himja  seat,  they  made  him -a  crown  of  flowers, 
placed  themsdves  around  hhn  as  his  guards,  and  compelled  all  who 
passed  by  to  do  him  honor.  Then  came  men  bearing  on  a  bier  a 
boy  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the  woods.  They  were 
compelled  to  come  up  and  do  homage  to  the  little  king.  Jesus  eom- 
inanded  them  to  take  the  wounded  boy  badt  to  the  place  where  he 
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had  receiTed  the  bite,  to  force  the  snake  from  his  hole,  and  compel 
him  to  sack  out  the  poison,  which  was  promptly  done,  and  immedi- 
atelj  the  snake  burst  asunder.  This  boy  was  the  Simon  2^1otes 
afterwards  mentioned  in  the  gospels. 

Once  as  the  boys  were  playing,  one  fell  from  a  roof  and  was  killed. 
The  others  fled,  but  Jesus  stood  by.  The  relatives  coming  up 
accused  Jesus  of  throwing  the  child  down,  but  he  ordered  the  boy  to 
arise  and  give  testimony,  which,  he  did,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  an- 
other  who  threw  him  down.  Another  time  Mary  sent  him  for  water, 
but  the  pitcher,  after  he  had  filled  it,  broke  in  his  hands ;  so  he  caught 
the  water  in  his  apron  and  brought  it  to  his  mother.  One  Sabbath 
day  he  was  playing  with  other  boys  by  a  brook,  and  he  made  spar- 
rows which  he  placed  around  a  little  artificial  pool ;  but  a  son  of  the 
Jew  Hannas,  enraged  at  this  profaqation  of  the  Sabbath,  ran  and  de- 
stroyed the  pooL  Jesus  let  the  sparrows  fly,  and  then  said  to  the 
boy,  **  As  the  water  has  disappeared  from  this  pool,  so  will  thy  life 
disappear  ;*'  and  from  that  moment  the  child  sickened,  and  soon  after 
died.  One  evening  as  Jesus  was  going  home  with  Joseph,  a  rough, 
careless  boy  ran  against  him,  and  he  said :  "  As  thou  hast  overthrown 
me,  so  shalt  thou  be  overthrown  and  not  rise  again/'  and  immediately 
the  boy  fell  down  and  died.  Other  revengeful  acts  of  the  boy  Jesus 
may  b^  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (No.  2).  Joseph  at  length 
gives  Jesus  to  understand  that  they  could  no  longer  be  tolerated 
among  parents  whose  children  had  been  slain  by  his  mischievous 
power,  and  Jesus  answered :  "  I  know  those  are  not  my  words,  but 
thine ;  nevertheless  for  thy  sake  I  will  be  silent,  but  those  who  have 
complained  of  me  shall  receive  their  punishment;"  and  the  com- 
plainers  were  soon  struck  blind.  Jesus  subsequently  restored  them 
to  sight,  but  no  one  after  that  dared  provoke  him  to  anger. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  and  of  Thomas  have  many  anecdotes 
of  the  school -days  of  Jesus  and  of  his  being  taught  to  read.  A  school- 
master in  Jerusalem  by  the  name  of  Zacheus  offered  to  teach  the 
child,  and  when  his  parents  brought  him,  the  teacher  wrote  the  al- 
phabet, and  told  the  new  scholar  to  pronounce  first  Al^h  and  then 
JBeth.  Jesus  said,  ^*  Tell  me  the  meaning  of  Alephy  and  then  I  will 
pronounce  Beth"  The  master  threatened  to  punish  him  for  his  im- 
pudence ;  but  Jesus  unfolded  the  meaning  of  the  letters  Akph  and 
Beth,  and  described  their  different  forms  and  positions  in  a  way  the 
master  had  never  heard  of  nor  read  in  books;  and  then  he  pro- 
nounced the  whole  alphabet.  The  master  then  said,  "  I  believe  this 
boy  was  bom  before  Noah ; "  and  sent  him  back  to  his  parents  because 
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be  was  more  learned  than  all  teachers,  and  had  no  need  of  instruction. 
It  fared  worse  with  another  more  able  teacher,  who  on  a  like  occasion 
struck  the  boy  Jesus,  and  at  once  his  hand  was  withered  and  he  died^ 
80  that  Mary  said,  "  We  will  not  any  more  let  him  go  out  of  the  house, 
for  all  who  resist  him  are  punished  with  death."  A  third  teacher, 
who  hoped  to  gain  the  boy's  affections,  was  so  astonished  at  his  learn- 
ing and  the  knowledge  of  the  law  which  he  manifested  to  all  the  by- 
standers, that  he  entreated  Joseph  to  take  him  away.  Jesus  smiled 
and  praised  this  teacher,  and  said  he  had  spoken  well ;  and  on  his 
account  he  healed  the  others.  When  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  asked  questions  on  the  different  sciences ; 
he  explained  the  law  and  the  mysteries  in  the  prophetical  books,  the 
depths  of  which  no  created  mind  can  sound;  he  explained  to  an 
astronomer  all  the  relations  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  rules  of  astrology  which  are  thence  derived;  he  showed 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  fluids  and  solids,  the 
bones,  nerves  and  veins  —  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  body ;'  in  short,  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
were  entirely  familiar  to  him ;  as  the  narrative  expresses  it,  the  phy^ 
siccU  and  the  metaphysiccdy  the  hyperphysical  and  the  hypophysicaly  so 
that  a  learned  philosopher  present  arose  and  said,  <^  0  Lord,  from  this 
time  onward,  I  am  thy  scholar  and  thy  servant." 

From  this  time  Jesus  began  to  withhold  the  manifestations  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  power  till  his  thirtieth  year. 

The  Death  of  Christ  and  his  Descent  to  Hades,  The  account  of 
these  we  find  in  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (No.  3).  Pilate 
commands  an  officer  to  bring  Jesus  before  him,  but  with  gentleness. 
The  officer  spreads  a  cloth  before  Jesus  for  him  to  walk  upon*  The 
Jews  complain  of  this ;  and  Pilate,  asking  him  why  he  had  done  it, 
he  replies,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusa- 
lem, and  noticed  how  he  was  honored.  Jesus  was  made  to  advance 
without  the  cloth,  but  as  he  stepped  between  the  soldiers  who  held 
the  standards,  these  eagles  themselves  bowed  down  to  do  him  honor. 
Tlie  Jews,  observing  this,  raised  their  voices  in  anger  against  the 
standard-bearers.  Pilate  called  them  before  him,  and  inquired  why 
they  had  done  this ;  and  they  assured  him  that  they,  as  pagans,  knew 
no  reason  for  honoring  Jesus,  but  the  standards  had  done  it  of  them- 
selves. Then  Pilate  leaves  it  to  the  chief  of  the  Jews  to  make  trial 
for  their  own  satisfaction,  and  they  select  twelve  of  their  strongest 
and  bravest  men,  and  commit  the  two  standards,  each  to  a  company  of 
six,  to  hold  them  before  Pilate.    They  are  threatened  with  death  if 
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they  allow  the  standards  to  bow.  But  when  the  officers  bring  in 
JesQS,  again  the  standards  bow  and  worship  him.  Now  the  Jews 
complain  of  Jesns  that  he  is  a  magician  ;  that  his  birth  was  attended 
with  infamj ;  that  he  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  was  the  cause  of 
^e  massacre  there ;  that  his  parents  fled  to  Egypt  becanse  they  dared 
not  confide  in  the  people ;  that  he  had  profaned  the  Sabbath,  etc, 
etc  During  this  strife,  Pilate  asked  Jesus,  "  What  is  truth  ?^  Jesus 
answered,  "Truth  is  from  heaven.*  Pilate  again:  "Is  there  not 
truth  on  earth  also  ?*  And  Jesus  answered,  "  Mark  how  those  who 
have  the  truth  on  earth,  are  judged  by  those  who  hare  the  power  on 
earth.** 

Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  cmcMxion  and  resurrection. 
After  this,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  a  vision  of  Jesus,  who  appeared 
to  him  in  a  splendid  Hght.  Joseph  sank  down  and  knew  not  Jesus, 
but  Jesns  raised  him  up  and  said,  "  Fear  not,  Joseph,  see  me,  who  I 
amu**  Joseph  cried  out,  "  Rabboni,  Elias."  He  replied,  "  I  am  not 
Elias,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  buried  by  you.**  For  proof,  Jesus  led 
Joseph  to  the  tomb  in  which  his  body  had  Iain,  and  showed  him  the 
dothes  in  which  the  corpse  had  been  wrapped,  and  then  led  hini 
back  to  hb  house,  and  blessing  him,  separated  from  him.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  afterwards  related  to  Annafi  and  Caiaphas,  that  Jesus  had 
not  risen  from  the  dead  alone,  but  had  called  several  others  to  lif^ 
who  had  appeared  in  Jerusalem,  among  them  two  sons  of  the  high 
priest  Simeon,  who  had  taken  Jesus  in  his  arms  when  he  was  a  child. 
They  were  then  living  in  Arimathea,  but  were  silent  as  the  dead,  and 
engaged  wholly  in  prayer.  Joseph,  Nicodemus,  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
went  immediately  to  Arimathea,  and  found  them  praying,  and  brought 
ihem  reverently  into  the  synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  where,  with  closed 
doors,  they  adjured  them  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  their  resurrec- 
tion. Charinus  and  Lenthius  (these  were  their  names),  when  they 
heard  this,  trembled  and  groaned,  and  they  looked  towards  heaven 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their  tongues.  They  then  demand- 
ed writing  materials,  and  when  these  were  brought,  they  wrote  in 
substance  the  following  narrative : 

They  were  with  the  fathers  in  the  dark  abyss,  when  suddenly  a 
golden  sunlight  entered  and  shone  around  them.  Father  Adam,  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  arose  and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  De- 
liverer ;  and  their  father  Simeon,  who  had  taken  the  infant  Jesus  in 
his  arms,  joined  in  the  announcement.  The  whole  multitude  of  the 
sidnts  rejoiced ;  John  the  Baptist  also  stepped  up  and  declared  what 
had  happened  at  the  baptism,  and  that  he  had  come  there  before 
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Jesos  to  annoiuice  Us  arriTal.    Then  Adam  tliroagh  Seth  informed 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets  what  he  had  heard  from  the  archangel 
Michaely  when  in  his  weakness  he  had  sent  him  to  the  gates  of  para* 
disc  to  get  for  him  Bomfi  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy.     Seth  related 
that  he  was  then  referred  to  the  coming  of  Christ  on  earth ;  he  should 
bring  to  believers  the  oil  of  mercy,  and  should  also  lead  father  Adam 
into  paradise  to  the  tree  of  mercy.     Satan  now  commanded  hell  to 
arm  against  Jesus,  who  had  boasted  that  he  was  the  Son  of  Crod, 
though  still  a  man  who  was  afraid  of  death ;  he  had  himself  tempted 
him  while  on  earth,  and  excited  against  him  his  ancient  people  the 
Jews.     Yet  hell  was  afraid,  for  she  had  felt  the  power  of  Jesus,  and 
could  not  retain  Lazarus  against  his  will.    Finally  the  Lord  of  glory 
arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  enlightened  the  eternal  darkness  and 
loosed  the  perpetual  bonds.    Death  and  hell  acknowledged  themselveB 
conquered,  and  against  their  will  celebrated  the  glory  of  Jesus.    Je» 
BUS  smote  death  by  hia  migesty,  gave  over  Satan  to  the  power  of  hell, 
and  took  Adam  with  him  into  his  glory.    He  oalled  to  him  all  the 
saints  who  bore  his  image  and  likeness,  he  took  Adam  by  the  right 
hand  and  blessed  him  with  his  righteous  descendants.   Adam  returned 
thanks,  and  all  with  him  bowed  the  knee  to  Jesus.    Then  he  marked 
them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  led  them  out  of  hell  with  Adam 
at  their  head.    David  uttered  a  song  of  praise,  so  did  Habakkuk,  Mi- 
cah,  and  the  other  prophets,  all  the  saints  joining  in.    The  Lord  thea 
delivered  Adam  and  the  salnU  to  the  archangel  Michael,  who  led 
them  into  paradise.    Here  they  were  met  by  two  very  old  men,  who, 
on  being  asked  who  they  were,  replied  that  they  were  Enoch  and 
Elijah ;  they  had  not  yet  tasted  death,  and  were  to  be  kept  alive  till 
the  coming  of  anti-christ,  with  whom  they  were  to  fight,  and  to  be 
slain  by  him,  and  then,  after  three  days  and  a  half,  they  would  be 
taken  up  into  the  clouds  alive.     During  this  conversation  there  came 
along  a  poor,  wretched  looking  man,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  resembling  in  appearance  a  robber.    On  being  ques« 
tioned  he  ackowledged  that  he  was  the  thief  whom  the  Jews  had  cru- 
cified with  Christ,  that  Jesus  had  sent  him  into  paradise,  that  the 
angel  of  paradise  had  admitted  him  on  account  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  and  had  informed  him  that  Adam  with  his  righteous  and  holy 
sons  would  soon  arrive. 

^  These  are  the  divine  mysteries  which  we,  even  I,  Charinus  and 
Lenthius,  saw  and  heard ;  more  we  dare  not  tell,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  archangel  Michael.  But  repent,  and  make  ao* 
knowledgment  and  give  honor  to  God,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon 
jou." 
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Charinus  gave  what  he  had  written  to  Annas,  Caiaphas  and  Gama- 
liel, and  Lenthius  gave  his  mannscnpt  to  Nicodemus  and  Joseph, 
trhen  suddenly  they  were  transfignred  in  glory  and  were  no  more  seen. 
The  two  writings,  on  being  compared,  were  fbund  to  correspond  ex- 
actly, without  the  diflference  of  a  single  letter. 


lUmarki  on  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  compared  with  the  Canonical, 

The  above  is  a  full  and  faithful  narrative  of  all  that  these  apocry- 
phal gospels  contain ;  more  full  perhaps  than  some  may  think  neces- 
sary or  will  have  patience  to  read.  But  as  tlie  idea  has  been  seri- 
ously advanced  by  Strauss  and  enlarged  upon  by  others,  that  these 
apocryphal  books  are  of  very  much  the  same  kind,  and  got  up  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  canonical,  it  is  tim^  that  the  friends 
of  evangelical  troth  fully  understood  the  matter  \  and  it  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  examination.  The  books  are  as  yet  in  but  few  hands ; 
some  oP  diem  are  published  only  In  fbreign  &nd  difficaH  languages, 
and  it  is  d4»slrable  that  the  abstrsict,  which  we  give,  should  be  suA- 
dently  fel!  to  make  a  fkir  and  oomplete  representation  of  what  they 
actually  contain.  Siich  It  representation  we  cla/im  to  have  made,  in 
the  preceding  pagtes.   '       -  t 

Now  let  any  candid  ttiany-with  aniakMabk  sfate^  of  oommoB  sense, 
careAiIly  read  tlie  iiart«tit«s  abo^e  gfivwi,  and  compare  dkem  vr¥Sk 
our  fou^  gospels',  contained  in-tiie  Kew  Testament,  and  what  will  he 
say  to  the  allegation  of  Strauss,  and  those  like  him  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing to  be  said,  except  this,  that  the  clumsiest  counterfeit  of  a  baak 
note  which,  was  ever  issued,  a  counterfeit  so  gross  that  the  most  juve- 
nile clerk  of  a  country  store  can  detect  it  as  well  as  the  most  expe- 
rfonced  baiter,  caanot  be  nwraunHke  (he  gemrine  note  tiian  these 
apocryphal  gospels  are  unlike  the  canoaical  ?  In  the  greal;  masSy 
there  are  some  very  few  toac&es  wkich  seem  to  indicate  a  traditiim 
above  the  ordinary  level ;  but  as  a  whole,  in  every  aspect  of  the  case, 
they  present  a  perfbct  boatrast  So  far  ftxmi  possessing  any  of  the 
excelieaces  of  the  canonical  gospels,  there  is  not  resemblance  suffi** 
dent  to  make  them  even  caricatures.  Instead  of  simplicity,  we  have 
bombast ;  instead  of  strcHig,  good  sense,  silliness ;  instead  of  purity, 
filthiness ;  instead  of  manliness,  puerility ;  instead  of  dignity,  mean- 
ness ;  instead  of  self-forgetfulness,  self-^zaltation ;  instead  of  gene-> 
rosity,  spiteiiilness;  instead  of  elevated,  sublime  sentiment,  poor, 
degrading  nonsense.  Indeed,  while  the  genuine  gospels  are  fuller 
equal  to  and  even  above  the  delicacy  and  true  refinement  and  inteU 
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lectual  and  moral  elevation  of  tbe  most  caltivated  nations  and  ages, 
the  apocryphal  generally  fall  below  almost  the  lowest,  and  could 
scarcely  find  anywhere  a  public,  mean  enough  to  receive  and  relish 
tlftemi  except  in  the  dark  comers  of  the  declining  Roman  empife, 
where  they  first  originated^  or  the  equally  dark  comers  of  the  mod- 
era  papacy  and  Mormonism,  et  efus  generis  omnts. 

Moreover,  if  the  genuine  gospels  were  of  the  same  character  as 
file  apocryphal,  how  ooold  the  philosophic  historian,  from  such  a 
beginning,  account  for  the  development  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
Christian  church  ? 

The  Christiao  chuvch  eJuaCs ;  H^|el  hims^  could  not  deny  that, 
nor  reason  the  faot  inta  nonexistence.  The  Christian  church  has 
existed  for  a  lol^time^it  has  had  a  history^  it  has  exerted  influ* 
eiice«,  it  has  had  a  eharaoteiri  a^  here  are  results  to  be  accounted 
fer,  events  which  bay^  had  a  4»use  i  aod  is  tbe  cause  to  be  sought  in 
aofih  stuff aa  theee apoyeryi^haji  gospels  are  made  of?  Are  these  re- 
siilta  to  be  aeexwnted  for  , by  asciribi4g.the«i  to  such  persons  as  are 
deseribed  in  these  books,  or  such  miod»  as  pnoduced  tbese  writings? 
With  09itn  moro.maaofi  might  jiett. attribute  the  planaiog  and  rearing 
of  saobLiedifioe84s  WestaiinAtAr  al^y  ^  SU  Paul's  oburcb,  and  tX\e 
new  parliament  house,  to  such  characters  as  Mr«.  Pi(^wick  and  Mr* 
Jlngl^.tho  lArtfttl  XX>dietr«e4.JP«gi*  the  J^w^  Theve  ia  reason  in 
ttLibi^gi  Ihat.am  rtii%.tbtiigp}  aod  thai. whkh  has  no  reason  in  it, 
ia  QOlhii^  (aA  CMing^^uBi  n(sifeber  deservea  noe  need^  aa  answer. 
■  /         I  .     -  '.•;•'■.  '  •  I 

Vl.,    CoOTABlSON    OF'   THE    CANONICi.L    GoSPELS    WITH    THE 

FRAQMfiNts  o^  Gospels  supposed  to  be  lost. 

BeaidcB  these  apoetfyphal  fMpeis^  wfaieh  m.  aere  inSpetftion  and 
eoMyniiawi  with  the  gentMM  show  to  be  wordiksa  and  of  kte  origittt 
tliere-are  preserved  ta  aneient  wrilerathe  names  and  oeMun  passages 
of  otkers,  wfaiqh  seeai  nearer  the  apostolic  period  and  more  worthy 
of  notice*  iJhat  these  were  written  ntemortals  of  our  Saviour's  min* 
Isdry  anterior  to  some  of  our  caaenioal  gospeb^  is  plain  from  the  de- 
dftratimi  of  Luke  in  the  prologue  to  bis  gospel ;  and  that  these  me^ 
morials  were  tmperfeet  and  unsatisfactory  is  equally  evident  from  the 
flfloie  authority.  To  be  fully  satisfied  on  tk»3  head  one  need  only 
tearefuUy  re^A  the  verses  referred  to,  Luke  1: 1**^. 

It  is  eet  probable  that  Lake  had  here  in  mnnd  Matthew  and  Mark, 
for  iw0  could  not  with  propriety  be  called  many  (ftoAW)  ;  aod  had  he 
fefen^  to  these  divinely  auttioriBed  hbtorians,  he  ooold  hardly  hnve 
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assigned  it  as  his  reas<m  for  writing,  that  Theophilas  might  know  the 
certainty  (daqidXeiap)  of  the  things  wherein  he  bad  been  instructed  ^ 
for  so  far  as  the  certainty  is  concerned,  it  could  be  as  well  ascertained 
from  Matthew  or  Mark  as  from  Luke.  Luke,  .when  he  wrote,  mi^l' 
not  have  known  tliat  Matthew  i^d  Mark  h^  written  before  him ; 
and  it  would  seem  from  hia  iniroductoiy  rejoparks,  that  Theophilus, 
his  friend,  had  not  yet  found  access  to  any  written  account  of  Christy 
except  such  imperfect  ai»d  fragmentary  notices  as  had  been  peaned 
by  different  .men  withfo^it  divine  aiuthority«  •  That  soeh  notices  AhoukL 
have  been  wriiten  is.  in  itself  in  ibe  highest  degree  probable ;  and 
existing  as  they  must  o»lj  in  manuscript  and  in  private  handB,  it  ifl 
also  certain  that  after  the  authentic  gospels  were  published,  ihej 
would  generally  ooa^  fto  be  transcribed  and  would  finally  perisk 
Yet  portions  of  them  would  probably  remain  Qxtani  for  a  oonsideraUe 
period ;  in  certain  places  and  by  somie  personf^  they  would  most  MkaJy 
be  preferred  to  tbe  (true  gospvls ;  ajid  combined,  ai^Bieiiied,  and  TSr 
riously  fashioned,  th^y.  might  hold  their  position  several  geoeradoDSy 
before  they  woold  finally  .-perish* 

The  earlier  Christian  waiters,  as  Justin  Martyr,  Ireaaeus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian,  make  aUusi^ns  and  even  quotatieasy 
which  seem  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existenoo  of  such  narratives 
in  their  time ;  and  when  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  Origen  and 
Jerome,  we  find  gospels  mentioned  by  9ame  which  differ  bodi  fVom 
the  canonical  and  th^  apooryphal  as  we  now  have  them.  In  the  iraS 
homily  on  Luke,  published  with  the  works  of  Oi*igen  and  ascribed  to 
that  author,  there  is  the  following  statement  i  ^  Many  undertook  to 
write  gospels,  but  all  were  not  received  .  .  »  •  so  that  you  may  know 
that  not  four  gospels  only  but  many,  were  written,  from  which  those 

which  we  have,  were  chosen  and  delivered  to  the  churches 

The  church  has  four  gospels,  the  heretics  many ;  one  of  which  is  in- 
scribed ctccording  to  the  Egyptianej  another,  according  to  the  twdo% 
apostles,  k  •  .  .  I  know  a  certain  gospel  which  is  called  according  to 
Thoniasj  and  according  to  Mattkias."  The  last  two  of  these  may 
properly  be  called  apocryphal,  but  the  first  two  seem  not  with  strict 
justice  to  come  under  that  designation,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  probable 
that  the  first  was  mainly  an  Egyptian  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Mark, 
and  the  second  nearly  identical  with  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew. 
In  his  preface  to  Matthew,  Jeroitoe  says : "  There  were  many  who  wrote 
gospels,  »  .  »  .  which^  being  edited  by  different  authors,  became  the 
sources  of  diverse  heresies,  as  that  according  to  the  Egyptians^  and 
ThomaSf  and  Bartholomew^  and  also  the  twelve  apostlesC*    In  his  woris 
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De  Vtr.  UhuL  (c.  2),  he  makes  mention  of  a  ^  gospel  which  is  called 
iseeoTding  to  the  Hebrewe^  which  was  lately  translated  by  me  into  both 
f&b  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages."  This  gospel  according  to  the  Be- 
hrewe  seems  to  have  been  a  Hebrew  edition,  or  the  Hebrew  original, 
of  Matthew's  gospel,  and  also  called  the  gospel  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
Eusebias,  speaking  of  the  Ebionites  (Hist  Ecc  HL  29)  says :  "  They 
use  only  the  gospel  which  is  according  to  the  H^ewsP 

Of  those  writings,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  ^many**  alluded  to  by  Luke,  we  will  present  a  translation 
of  some  fr^ments  still  preserved  from  that  according  to  the  Hehrewsy 
from  the  one  according  to  the  Egyptians^  and  the  memorabilia  (dftofipij 
fiorsvfuxta)  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr.  We  shall  add  a  brief  notice 
of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  and  of  the  gospel  of  Marcion,  which  last, 
being  for  substance  an  abridged  edition  of  Luke,  has  been  learnedly 
and  laboriously  restored  and  edited  by  Aug.  Hahn,  and  published 
entire  by  Thik>  in  his  Oodex  Jpoc.  Nov.  TesL  L  401 — 486.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  these  gospels  which  is  yet  extant 

Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Epipha- 
nius,  Jerome,  Eusebins,  and  most  of  the  ancients,  affirm  that  Matthew 
originally  wrote  a  gospel  for  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew,  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  language,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  of  common  life  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  now  generally  called  the  Aramaean.  Papias:  ^Matthew 
flet  forth  his  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  which  every  one  inter- 
preted as  he  was  able."  (Enseb.  Hist  Ecc  m.  99.)  Irenaeus: 
**  Matthew  put  forth  the  writing  of  the  gospel  among  the  Hebrews  in 
their  dialect"  (Adv.  Haer.  IH,  Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  V.  8.)  Origen : 
**  The  first  (gospel)  was  written  by  Matthew,  and,  as  he  published  it 
for  those  who  were  converted  from  Judaism,  it  was  written  in  He- 
brew letters."  (Euseb.  Hist  Ecc  VI.  25.)  Jerome:  "Matthew, 
first  in  Judea,  on  account  of  those  from  the  circumcision  who  believed, 
composed  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  Hebrew  letters  and  words."  (Catal. 
c  4.)  "  Matthew  published  a  gospel  in  Judea  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage" (Prolog,  in  Matth.)  Eusebius:  "  Matthew,  having  first  pro- 
claimed his  gospel  to  the  Hebrews  ....  committed  it  to  writing  in 
has  native  tongue."  (Ecc  Hist  IlL  28).  Epiphanius :  "  They  in- 
deed (the  Ebionites)  receive  the  gospel  according  to  Matthew ;  for 
this  both  they  use  and  also  the  Corinthians.  They  call  it  indeed  the 
ffinpd  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  as  it  is  true  to  say,  that  Matthew 
alone  in  the  New  Testament  made  the  declaration  and  preaching  of 
the  gospel  in  Hebrew  and  with  Hebrew  letters."  (Haeres.  XXX.  3.) 

The  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  this  abundant  and  uncontradicted 
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testimoDj  of  antiquitj,  would  seem  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
Matthew  did  write  a  gospel  in  Hebrew,  in  the  language  spoken  by 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  This  was  not  the  pure, 
ancient  Hebrew,  though  generally  called  Hebrew  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  in  Acts  21: 40.  22: 2.  Specimens  of  the  language  are  given 
in  Matth.  27:  46.  Mark  5:  41.  7:  84.  15:  34;  which  last  passage, 
being  compared  with  the  original  of  Ps.  22:  1,  will  show  the  very 
great  similarity  (^  this  dialect  to  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Any  person 
acquainted  with  the  one,  could  very  easily  and  fully  understand  the 
other ;  they  were  quite  as  neariy  related  to  each  other  as  the  Eng- 
lish of  Henry  VUPs  time  is  to  the  English  of  the  present  day. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  tenaciously  held  on  to  this  their  national 
tongue,  and  never  used  the  Greek  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it 
Josephus  declares  respecting  himself,  that  though  he  received  the 
best  education,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  whidi  could  then  be  ob- 
tained by  a  Jew,  yet  he  never  had  been  able  to  pronounce  the  Greek 
language  correctly,  he  not  having  been  accustomed  to  it,  on  account 
of  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen  to  the  learning  or  teaching  or  using 
of  foreign  languages.  (Antiq.  XX.  11.) 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  Matthew  did 
write  a  gospel  in  the  then  existing  language  of  Palestine,  for  the  use 
of  Jewish  converts ;  but  it  being  designed  only  for  a  local  and  tem- 
porary use,  it  was  soon  superseded  in  the  Christian  church  generally^ 
by  the  Greek  gospel  subsequently  written  by  the  same  apostle.  This 
original  Hebrew  gospel  by  Matthew  was  probably,  as  will  hereafter 
be  apparent,  the  ground-work  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  HebrewSj 
so  often  referred  to  by  ancient  Christian  writers.  Eusebius  often 
mentions  it,  but  seems  not  to  have  read  it ;  for  in  referring  to  a  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Ignatius,  he  says  he  ''  knows  not  whence  the  words 
were  taken  "  (Hist  Ecc  HI.  30),  while  Jerome,  when  referring  to 
the  same  text  (De  Vir.  111.),  says  it  comes  from  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing  to  the  Hebrews."  Jerome  had  not  only  seen  this  gospel,  but  he 
himself  actually  translated  it  into  Latin  and  Greek ;  he  says  it  is  the 
one  which  some  referred  to  the  twelve  apostles,  but  most  supposed  it 
to  be  the  original  gospel  of  Matthew.  He  says  (Adv.  Pel.  III.),  "  In 
the  Gospel  aecording  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  written  in  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  language,  but  with  Hebrew  letters,  which  the  Nazarenes 
use  to  this  day,  as  according  to  the  twelve  apostles,  or,  as  most  sup- 
pose, according  to  Matthew"  Again  (De  Vir.  111.  2.  2),  "  The  gos- 
pel also  which  is  called  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  which  was 
lately  translated  by  me  into  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which 
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also  Origen  often  naes,**  etc  Once  more,  says  Jerome  (De  Vir.  IlL 
c.  3),  "  Moreover,  this  very  Hebrew  (gospel)  is  kept  ta  this  day  in 
the  Caesarean  library,  which  Pamphilus  the  martyr  so  diligently 
collected.  The  opportunity  of  copying  it  came  also  to  me  from  the 
Nazarenes  who  use  this  volume  in  Beroea,  a  city  of  Syria.*'  He  also 
observes  that  in  this  gospel  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
foUow  the  Hebrew  and  not  the  Se{>tuagint ;  and  gives  as  examples : 
eut  of  Egypt  have  IcaUed  my  son  ;  and,  he  shall  he  called  a  Nazarene  ; 
both  which  passages  are  cited  by  our  Matthew  and  by  no  other  of 
the  evangelists  in  the  New  Testament 

These  remarks  may  be  sufficient  as  an  intooduction  to  certain  spe- 
cimens of  this  go9pd  according  to  the  Hebrews^  which  are  found  in  va* 
rious  ancient  writecs.  Neither  the  gospel  itself,  nor  Jerome's  trans- 
lations of  it,  have  for  many  centuries  been  seen ;  and  all  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  can  now  obtain  of  its  contents,  must  be  derived  from 
incidental  quotations,  like  those  which  we  herewith  translate. 

Clemens  Alex.  (L.  II.  Strom,  p.  380)  :  "  In  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  written,  He  thai  hath  admired^  shall  reign ; 
and  he  that  hath  reigned^  shall  have  rest." 

Orioen  (in  Johan.  Vol.  IV.  p.  68)  :  "  But  if  any  one  will  go  to 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the  Saviour  himself 
saith :  Now  my  mother^  the  Holy  Ghost,  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs, 
and  brovtght  me  to  the  great  mountain  even  Tahor," 

In  Matth.  XIX.  19  (VoL  IIL  p.  691)  :  "It  is  written  in  a  certain 
gospel,  which  is  called  according  to  the  Hebrews  (if  yet  it  may  please 
any  one  to  take  it,  not  as  authority,  but  as  an  illustmtion  of  the  ques- 
tion proposed),  and  it  says :  One  of  the  rich  men  said  to  him,  Master, 
doing  what  good  thing  shall  I  live  ?  He  said  to  him,  Man,  fulfil  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  He  replied  to  him,  I  have  done  it.  He  said  to 
him.  Go,  sell  all  which  thou  possessest,  and  divide  among  the  poor, 
and  come,  follow  me.  But  the  rich  man  began  to  scratch  his  head, 
and  it  did  not  please  him.  And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  How  canst  thou 
say  I  have  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  prophets,  when  it  is  written  in 
the  law,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  and  behold  many  of 
thy  brethren,  the  sons  of  Abraham,  are  covered  with  filth,  dying  with 
famine,  and  thy  house  is  filled  with  many  good  things,  and  nothing 
almost  goes  out  of  it  to  them  ?  And  turning  to  Simon  his  disciple, 
who  sat  by  him,  he  said,  Simon,  son  of  John,  it  is  easier  that  a  camel 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  a  rich  man  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

EriPHAKius  (Haeres.  XXX.  13) :  ^  In  the  gospel  wi|h  them  (the 
9* 
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Ebionitea)  called  aceording  to  ICattkew,  jet  not  entire  and  pure,  but 
adulterated  and  ....  thej  call  it  the  Hebrew  (gospel)  ....  it  i» 
eontained  thas :  There  was  a  certain  man,  Jesus  bj  name,  and  be  was' 
about  thirty  jears  old,  who  chose  ns.  And  goiog  into  Capernaum 
he  went  into  the  house  of  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  opening 
his  mouth  he  said :  Passing  along  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  I  chose  John 
and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Simon  and  Andrew  and  Simon 
Zelotes,  and  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  thee,  O  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  custom,  I  called,  and  thou  didst  Mlew  me.  Wherefore  I  will 
that  ye  be  twelve  apostles  for  a  testimony  unto  Israel.  And  John 
was  baptizing,  and  the  phariMes  went  out  to  him  and  were  baptized^ 
and  all  Jerusalem.  And  John  had  i*aiment  of  t^amers  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  And  his  food,  it  says^  was  wild  honey, 
whose  taste  was  that  of  mMmc,  as  honey-Katfces  with  oil ;  that  thenoe 
they  may  change  the  word  of  truth  to  a  lie^  and  instead  of  heuM 
(iuqldw)  they  may  make  it  cmk^  {ipifidug)  with  honey.  But  tihe 
beginning  of  the  gospel  with  them  is  this :  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  the  king  of  Judea,  John  came  ba|Xtieing  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance in  the  river  Jordan,  whot  was  sasd  to  ¥e  of  the  race  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  the  soa  of  Zadiariah  and  Elisabeth ;  and  all  oam^e  to  him. 
And  after  saying  many  things  it  goes  on,  The -people  being  baptized, 
Jesus  also  came  and  wae  baptised.  And  When  he  went  up  from  tb0 
water,  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  he  saw  the  Holy  Sphrit  of  God 
in  the  form  of  a  dore  descending  and  coming  to  him.  And  there 
was  a  voice  from  heaven  saying.  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee 
I  am  well  pleased*  And  again,  I  Has  day  have  begotten  thee.  And 
immediately  a  great  Hgfat  illumined  the  place.  Which  seeing,  it  says, 
John  said  unto  him.  Who  art  thpu.  Lord  ?  And  again  there  was  €i 
voice  from  heaven  to  him,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.  And  then  it  says,  John  falling  down  before  him,  says, 
I  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  baptize  thou  me.  But  he  forbade  him,  sajing. 
Suffer  it,  for  thus  it  is  becoming  that  all  things  be  fulfilled." 

XXX.  14:  ^<  Cutting  off  the  genealogies  in  Matthew,  they  begm  : 
To  make  the  beginning,  as  I  said  before,  saying,  It  came  to  pass,  it 
says,  in  the  days  of  Herod  king  of  Judea,  in  the  hi^  priesthood  of 
Caiaphas,  a  certain  man,  John  by  name,  came  baptizing  the  baptism 
of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  so  on.'' 

XXX.  16:  ^'That  whkh  is  called  (he  gospel  with  them,  contains 
this :  1  have  come  to  destsoy  the  sacriices,  and  if  ye  will  not  cease 
to  sacrifice,  wrath  will  not  cease  from  you." 

j£BOMK  (CoBtra  Pel  IH.  2):  <<In  the  gospel  according  to  the 
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Hebrews  the  history  aarrates,  Behold  the  mother  of  the  Lord  and 
his  brethren  said  to  him,  John  Baptist  is  baptizing  for  the  remissioa 
of  sins ;  let  us  go  and  be  baptized  bj  him.  But  he  said  to  them. 
What  have  I  sinned,  that  I  should  go  and  be  baptized  bj  him?" 

Comm,  in  Isa.  XL  I :  ^*  According  to  the  gospel  which  the  Naza- 
raeans  read^  the  fount  of  every  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  upon  him. 
Moreover  we  find  these  things  written :  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
the  Lord  ascended  from  the  water,  the  fount  of  every  Holy  Spirit 
descended  and  rested  upon  him  and  said  to  him,  My  Son,  in  all  the 
prophets  I  was  expecting  thee)  that  thou  shouldst  come,  and  I  sliould 
rest  upon  thee.  For  thou  art  my  rest^  thou  art  my  first  bcMrn  Son^ 
who  shalt  reign  foreren" 

Comm»  in  Mich.  VXL  6 :  '^  In  which  (gospel  aeoordlng  to  the  He* 
brews)  it  m  smd  in  the  person  of  the  Sttviovr,  My  mother,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  teob  meJatdiy  by  one  of  my  hairs/? 

Comni.  in  Ephes.  Y^  3 1  ^^  Also  in  the  Hehreip  gospel  we  read,  that 
^  Lord,  speaking  to  the.disciplesy  said,.  You  nay  neveP  rc^iee  egc« 
cept  when  you  see  your  hvof her  is  charity*'' 

Do  Vir«  lU.  c  2 :  ''The  gospel  actfordhig  44  the  Hi^brews,  afiier 
the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  reports:  Botdie  Lord,  when  he  had 
given  the  linen  doth  ta  a. servant  of  tfaeptriest^  went  to  James  and 
appeared  to  him*  .For  James  had  smom  ^hat  he  would  not  eat 
bread  from  that  hour  in  which  he  had  drank  the  -cop  of  the  Lord^ 
oatil  he  bad  seen  him  arise  from  them  that  sleep.  And  again,  a  Kttle 
after,  The  .Lord  said,  Bring  a  table  and  bread.  And  immediately  il 
adds,  He  Dook  the  bread  and  blessed  and  brake  and  gave  to  James 
the  just,  and  said  to  him,  My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of 
aoan  has  risen  from  them  that  sleep." 

Comuv.  FeU  HL  2 :  ^^  And  in  the  same  volume  (ge<«pel  of  the  He^ 
btrews),  be  says.  If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee  in  word,  and  make 
satisfaction  to  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  receive  him.  Simon,  his 
disciple,  said  to  him.  Seven  times  in  a  day  ?  The  Lord  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  Yes«  I  say  unto  Uiee,  until  seventy  times  seven^!  For 
even  in  the  prophets,  after  they  are  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
found  matter  of  shi.'' 

Cumm*  in  MatiK  YL  11 :  ^  Li  the  (Hebrew)  gospel^  the  man  who 
had  the  withered  hand,  is  said  tn  be  *  brick^layer  {€aemenim%m9\  and 
be  prayed  for  hel(>'iQ  this  manner:  I  was  a  briok4ayer,  earning  my 
living  by  my  hands;  I  pray  tbee,  O  Jesns,  that  thou  wonldat  restore 
health  to  me,  that  I  may  not  basely  beg  my  bread." 

£|K  120^  4id  Hedib^  ^  In  the  (Hebrew)  gospel  we  read^  not  that 
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the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  but  that  the  lintel  of  the  temple,  of 
wonderful  magnitude,  was  broken  down." 

From  the  above  extracts,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Gotpd  according 
to  the  Hebrews  was  vastly  superior  to  the  later  apociyphal  gospek,  of 
which  an  abstract  has  already  been  given ;  and  greatly  inferior  to 
the  canonical  gospels  of  our  New  Testament  The  ground-work  of 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew,  in  some 
places  mutilated,  and  in  others  enlarged  bj  augmentations  from  a 
tradition  not  then  remote.  There  were  probably  several  different 
recensions  of  it ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  substantially  the  same 
with  that  which  was  sometimes  called  the  gospel  according  to  the 
twelve  apostles. 

The  gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.  Epiphanius,  in  speaking 
of  the  Sabellians,  has  the  following  passage  (Haer.  L.  XXIL  2)  : 
"  Their  whole  error,  and  the  power  of  their  error,  they  derive  from 
certain  apocryphal  books,  especially  from  one  called  the  Egyptian 
gospel^  to  which  some  give  this  name.  For  in  it  are  contained  many 
such  things,  as  it  were  mysteriously  in  a  jumble,  from  the  person  of 
the  Saviour,  as  that  he  declared  to  his  disciples  that  he  was  the  Fa* 
ther,  and  he  the  Son,  and  he  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Clemens  Alex.  (Strom.  IIL  6.  etc  p.  445,  52,  58.) :  «  To  Sa- 
lome,  inquiring  how  long  death  should  have  power,  the  Lord  said. 

As  long  as  you  women  bear  children Moreover,  she  saying,  I 

have  done  well  in  not  bearing  children,  the  Lord  answered,  saying, 
Eat  every  herb,  but  that  which  is  bitter  thou  mayest  not  eat ;  by 
which  words  he  signifies,  that  celibacy  or  marriage  is  a  matter  within 
our  own  choice,  neither  being  enforced  by  any  prohibition  of  the  other. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  contained  in  the  gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,** 

Clemens  Romanus.  In  the  second  epistle,  ascribed  to  this  au- 
thor (6: 12),  there  are  two  quotations  from  a  certain  gospel,  which, 
when  compared  with  what  is  said  of  the  Egyptian  gospel  by  Clem- 
ens AlexandrinuSy  learned  men  have  inferred  to  be  from  that  work. 
The  first  is  as  follows :  <^  For  the  Lord  saith,  ye  shall  be  as  lambs  io 
the  midst  of  wolves.  Peter  answered  and  said,  What  if  the  wolves 
shall  tear  the  lambs  in  pieces  ?  Jesus  said  unto  Peter,  Let  not  the 
lambs,  af^er  they  are  dead,  be  afraid  of  the  wolves.  And  ye  alsoy 
fear  not  them  that  kill  you,  and  are  then  able  to  do  nothing  to  you  ; 
but  fear  him  who  hath  power,  after  that  ye  are  dead,  to  cast  both 
soul  and  body  into  hell-fire."  The  aeoond  passage  is  this :  "  Where- 
fore also  be  saith  thus :  Keep  the  flesh  pure  and  the  soul  unspotted^ 
that  ye  may  receive  eternal  life.'' 
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The  above  is  nearlj  all  that  remains  of  the  go9pd  according  to  the 
EgypHcau  ;  and  it  is  not  absolntelj  certain  that  all  even  of  these  pas- 
sages are  from  that  work,  for  Clemens  Alexandrinas  onlj  supposes^ 
and  the  source  of  the  quotations  of  Romanus  is  wholly  conjectural. 
So  ^  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  this  Egyptian  gospel  was  stiQ  more 
faulty  than  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  there  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  a  gapel  of 
Peter  (Theodoret  Haeret  Fab.  IL  2),  and  a  gotpd  of  CerirOhus 
(Epiphan.  XXYTI.  5.  X!!CX.  14.)  ;  but  no  extracts  are  given  from 
them,  and  from  what  is  said  about  them,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter 
was  doeely  connected  with  ^e  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  for- 
mer with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  According  to  this,  the  goepd  of 
Cerinthus  would  have  some  connection  with  our  canonical  Matthew, 
and  the  gospel  of  Peter  with  our  canonical  Mark.  (Guerike,  Einleit 
N.  T.  198, 199). 

JIfemoraldlia  of  Justin  Martyr. 

This  fa&er,  in  bis  writings,  frequently  refers  to  the  deeds  and 
words  of  Christ,  and  cites  passages  finom  certain  apostolic  writings, 
which  he  calls  memoroMia  or  memoirs^  and  also  gospels.  These  writ- 
ings he  affirms  were  the  work  of  apostles  and  of  the  companions  of 
apostles.  Two  passages  from  his  second  Apology  may  be  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to  these  authorities.  Of 
fOQ  dnoctoXoi  if  tmg  fevofiifoig  in  avtmp  ajtOfinjfwrsvftdtciP  a  xo- 
Ihtoi  evayyiha  oSzoog  ftaQt'dantap,  For  the  apostles,  in  the  memoirs 
composed  by  them,  which  are  called  gospels,  have  thus  handed  doum,  etc 
'Elf  yoQ  toig  dTrofirrjfiovsvfiaaif  a  (p^fu  vno  tw  inoaiohov  avrov  xai 
tiSf  ixsiroig  ftagaxoliovdt^aavroDf  avrretaxd-eu.  For  in  the  memoirs 
which  I  say  were  composed  by  the  <q>osUes  or  by  those  who  accompanied 
them,  etc 

Some  of  the  passages  which  Justin  quotes,  are  literal  transcripts 
from  our  canonical  Matthew ;  many  are  quotations,  with  slight  verbal 
differences,  from  Matthew  and  Luke ;  some  combine  the  sense  of 
passages  found  in  two  or  more  of  the  gospels ;  and  others  merely 
give  the  meaning  of  a  text  without  attempting  to  give  the  words. 
There  are  still  others  which  differ  very  much  from  our  present  gos- 
pels, and  some  few,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  our  canon. 
Of  the  two  kinds  last  mentioned  we  will  give  a  full  selection,  and 
specimens  of  the  others. 

By  comparing  all  the  quotations,  it  would  seem  that  Justin  used 
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mainlj  oar  Matthew,  and  was  quite  familiar  with  Luke ;  while  he 
makes  very  little  direct  use  of  Mark,  and  still  less  of  John.  He  seems 
also  to  have  had  traditionarj  reports  of  some  passages  in  the  life  of 
Christ  not  contained  in  our  gospels,  and  access  to  some  writings  not 
now  extant,  as  perhaps  the  original  Hebrew  gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
some  of  the  ^^many"  referred  to  bj  Luke  in  the  introduction  to  his 
gospeL  All  this  is  very  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Justin 
was  a  native  and  resident  of  Palestine,  where  these  traditions  and  tiie 
writings  from  which  he  draws,  originated  and  were  longest  preserved ; 
while,  of  the  two  gospels  which  he  passes  over  almost  without  notice, 
the  one  (Mark)  was  written  and  published  for  the  use  of  the  Latins, 
Uie  other  (John)  was  originally  designed  for  the  Gre^  of  Asia 
Minor. 

We  begin  our  extracts  with  the  sentences  which  di£fer  most  widdy 
firom  our  canonical  gospels. 

DiaL  c.  Tr3rph. :  ^  And  then  the  child,  having  been  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem, since  Joseph  had  not  in  that  village  a  place  to  lodge,  was  lodged 
in  a  certain  cave  near  the  village.  They  being  there,  Mary  brought 
fbrth  the  Christ,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger  ((pat9tj)y  wh^re  the  Ma^ 
coming  fhmi  Arabia,  found  him." 

^  Then  Jesus  came  to  thf  river  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing^ 
and  when  he  went  down  to  the  water,  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan ; 
and  while  he  was  ascending  from  the  water,  his  apostles  write,  the 
Holy  Ghost  like  a  dove  fiew  upon  him  ....  and  at  the  same  time 
a  voice  came  out  of  the  heavens,  Thau  art  my  Son,  Itki$  day  ham 
hegimm  thee.** 

(Jesus)  ^  being  among  men,  did  carpenter's  work,  making  ploughs, 
aad  yokes,  by  these  things  even  teaching  the  symbols  of  righteous- 
ness and  an  industrious  life." 

^  And  they,  seeing  these  things  take  place,  said  it  was  a  magical 
fantasy,  for  they  dared  to  call  him  a  magician  and  a  deceiver  of  the 
people.** 

'^  Christ  said,  In  what  things  I  apprehend  you,  in  those  als^  I  shall 
judge  you." 

The  matters  in  the  above  statements,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  our  canonical  gospels,  are  evidently  traditionary  no- 
,  tices ;  and  some  of  them  very  closely  resemble  what  the  fathers  quote 
fix>m  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

We  proceed  to  give  extracts,  of  which  the  sense  is  found  in  the 
canonical  gospels,  though  not  always  in  one  passage  nor  in  the  same 
w<Mrds. 
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ApoL  n. :  "Be  not  anxious  as  to  what  ye  shall  cat,  or  li^herewilh 
je  shall  be  clothed.  Are  je  not  better  than  birds  and  beasts  ?  yet 
God  feedeth  them.  Be  not  anxious,  then,  as  to  what  ye  shall  eat  or 
wherewith  ye  shall  be  dotbed ;  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
diat  ye  have  need  of  these  things ;  but  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
9od  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you ;  for  where  the  treasure 
is,  there  is  also  the  mind  of  the  man." 

^Ifony  will  say  to  me,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  eaten  and  drank 
iort^  name,  and  wrought  miracles?  and  then  I  will  say  to  them, 
Depart  £rom  me  y«  workers  of  iniquity.  There  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  leelh,  when  the  righteous  shall  shine  like  the  sun, 
and  the  wicked  shall  be  seat  into  eternal  fire.  For  many  sfaaU  come 
in  my  name,  being  clothed  outwardly  with  the  skins  of  sheep,  but  in« 
wmrdiy  ajre.aravening  wokes»  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them. 
Every  tree  not  bearing  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire." 

"  Be  not  afraid  of  those  who  destroy  you,  and  after  that  are  not 
aUe  ta  do  any^ing;  but  fear  him  who  after  death,  is  able  to  cast 
both  soul  aad  body  into  helL'' 

These  extracts  all  have  the  appearanee  of  being  quoted  from  mem/* 
oiy  oat  of  difiereat  parts  of  the  canonical  Matthew  and  Luke,  without 
reference  to  the  particular  place,  or  any  attempt  at  verbal  accuracy* 

ApoL  IL]  ^Whosoever  it  angry,  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the  fire." 

^  For  whosoever  beareth  me  and  doelh  what  I  say,  heareth  him 
that  sent  ue^'' 

•*  Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  ye  tythe  sea- 
BODiDg  and  rue ;  but  consider  not  the  love  of  God  and  the  judgment'* 

^Many  (Use  Christo  and  fiUse  apostles  shall  arise,  and  shall  lead 
astray  many  of  the  faithful." 

**  For  Christ  also  said,  Except  ye  be  bom  again,  ye  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  it  is  plain  to  all,  that  it  is  impossi- 
Ue  for  those  who  have  once  been  bom,  to  enter  again  into  the  womb 
of  those  that  bare  them." 

DiaL  c  Tr3rph. :  ^  A  certjun  one  saying  to  him  Good  Master,  he 
answered.  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  theire  is  one  good,  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven." 

These  are  the  quotations  by  Justin  which  differ  most  widely  from 
the  text  of  our  canon.  He  quotes  very  often,  generally  withont  any 
▼anation  in  sense,  and  frequently  with  literal  exactness.  Very  many 
Tenes  of  the  New  Testament  are  found  complete  in  his  writings* 
Jt  is  evident,  on  comparison  of  the  whole^  that  his  memorabilia  or 
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memoirs  were  the  flame  goepels  which  we  now  have,  with  perhaps 
the  addition  of  a  Hebrew  Matthew ;  and  when  he  gives  what  is  not 
in  our  gospels,  he  copies  from  the  traditions  of  his  own  times,  either 
oral  or  written,  oi*  both. 


Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 

Tatian  is  described  by  Ensebius  (Hist  Ecc.  IV.  29)  as  once  a 
hearer  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  good  repute  among  Christians ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Justin,  he  became  an  ascetic  Encratite,  abstaining  from 
f  esh  and  wine,  and  denying  the  lawfulness  of  marriage.  He  wrote 
against  the  gentiles  a  book  which  Eusebius  commends,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  the  superior  antiquity  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
to  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  also  wrote  the  DiaUssaron 
(Pw,  TMnaQODP),  an  abridgment  and  harmony  of  the  four  gospels ;  and 
of  this  Eusebius  speaks  disparagingly. 

Theodoret  (Haer.  Fab.  L  20)  informs  us  that  Tatian  cut  off  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  and  the  account  of  his  birth ;  and  Bar-8alibi,  an 
oriental  writer  (Asseman.  BibL  Or.  L  57),  says  his  Diatessaron  be- 
gan with  the  first  words  of  John's  gospel,  *Ep  oi^xv  V^  ^  >t<>/«^. 

Epiphanius  (Haer.  XLVL  1.)  says,  that  some  cdled  his  ti  dia 
tMnaQtop  eiayyikMP  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

This,  I  believe,  is  all  the  reliable  information  we  have  respecting 
this  work  of  Tatian,  which  some  modem  critics,  as  Eichhom  and 
Schmidt,  would  have  to  be  a  biogn^hy  of  Jesus,  independent  of  our 
canon.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  any  such  thing,  but  of  the 
exact  reverse.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  it  was  a  hai> 
mony  of  our  four  canonical  go^>els,  somewhat  mutilated  and  modified 
to  suit  his  Encratite  views,  and  based  mainly  on  the  Hebrew  Mat- 
thew ;  as  Tatian,  it  seems,  was  taught  Christianity  in  Palestine,  and 
by  Justin  Martyr.  In  any  event,  certainly,  nothing  can  be  made  oat 
of  it  to  the  disparagement  of  our  canonical  gospels. 

Qospel  of  Marcion, 

Marcion,  an  anti-Judaizing  Gnostic,  according  to  the  uncontradict- 
ed testimony  of  antiquity,  published  for  his  followers  a  gospel,  which 
was  simply  the  gospel  of  Luke,  mutilated  and  changed  to  suit  his 
own  views.  This  is  the  testimony  of  both  TertuUian  and  Epiphanius 
(adv.  Marc  IV.  2,  6.  Haer.  XLIL  11.).  Some  of  the  important 
parts  omitted  are  Cap.  L  11.  and  III.  1—9.  29^--d5.  XV.  11--82. 
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XIX.  29—46.  XX.  9— Id,  d7,  88,  XXIL  85-^,  42—44.  Goe- 
rik<s  Einleit.  N.  T.  906. 

The  beginntng  of  Mftfewn's  gospel,  aecording  to  the  edition  of 
Hahn,  is  as  follows :  ^  In  the  fifleenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  God  came  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,  and  was 
teaching  on  the  Sabbath  days.  And  they  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine,  for  his  word  was  with  power.  And  there  was  in  the  syna- 
gogue a  man,  haying  a  spirit  of  an  unclean  doTil,  and  he  cried  out 
with  a  loud  Toice,  saying :"  and  so  on,  word  for  word,  according  to 
Luke  3:  1.  4:  31 — 33,  etc  In  accordance  with  the  above  represen- 
tation of  the  first  appearance  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  an  ancient  writer 
informs  us  that  ^  the  Marcionites  frequently  afiirm,  that  the  good 
Gtod  suddenly  appeared  and  came  down  immediate^  from  heaven 
iBto  the  synagogue."  (PBeudo«>Orig.  Dial  p.  823.  Thilo,  Codex.  Apoc 
N.  T.  L  403.) 

The  extract  given  above  may  be  considered  a  faip  spedmen  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  compares,  with  the  canooical  Luke. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  teitin0»y<of  the  aacieBta,  and  from  an  iQ- 
-specdon  of  the  work  itself,  that  it  is  ib  ao  sense  a  rival  of  our  canon- 
ical gospels,  nor  derived  from  any  souiroea  independent  of  them. 

0£  the  other  early  goapefe, sometimes  iJhided  4a,:  that  of  Bartholo- 
mew, according  to  the  testuncmy.  <if  .^usebMB  (Hi^^,  £ea  Y.  10^) 
and  Jerome  <I>e  Vir*  JU.  ^  3Cu)>.tira$i  nothing  /else  than  the  Hebrew 
gospel  of  Miitthew.  Of  those  ascribed  to  Matthias  and  Thomas,  no 
aathenfic  teaqeijfemaina;  md^  i^^eos  .not  the.  sbsdow  of. evidence 
that  eithenpC .those  aposUea  ei^ar  wvote  a  gosfNBl.  Thoee  asaihed  to 
ApeUes.and  Basilide^  W/ai^  iM4hiiig.ta«i|e  thai*  extracts  from  the  <»• 
Bonigat  gmp^  imripusly  mutilated  a«d  intor{N»]Aled«  None  of  these, 
cettaioly^ are  fitito  hoId.4way  rivAlshif^  with  i^r.foitf  which. are  con- 
tained ia  the  Jfew  Te^tao^ent. 

Aj^diia  has  been  pooli^  In  the  apocryphal  literature,  of  the  Kew 
Testament;  several  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  have  been  preserved 
to  us  through  the  Arabic  language ;  and  Mohammed  was  much  in- 
debted to  this  source  for  his  materials  in  the  construction  of  the  Ko- 
ran. Chapters  IIL  and  XIX.  of  that  strange  book  are  well  worthy 
(he  perusal  of  ev^ery  dhristian,  (ot  they  contain  a  minute  account  of 
the  families  of  Chjrist  and  Joh%  and  all  the  wondecful  circumstances 
sucking  their  birth,,  in  the  true  Arabic  feshion. 

In  drawing  up  the  precediag  account  of  the  gospel  fragments  of 
tfa«  eariy  age,  we  hare  been  largely  indebted  to  De  Wette*s  learned 
Vol.  IX.  No.  33.  10 
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and  vigorous  Introductioii  to  the  New  TestMnent  The  Crermaa 
unbelief  cannot  now  be  suoeeasfully  «iieoiuitered  without  the  help  of 
the  German  learning.  The  antidote  is  soaroely  to  be  found  except 
where  the  poiaon  growB.  The  climes  wiuch  jield  the  nest  nozioui 
plants,  are  the  very  climes  which  prodoce  the  .most  eiactive  medi« 
cines,  the  sweetest  fruits,  the  most  luxudous  Tegetatiott.  * 

[To  be  concluded.] 


ARTICLE  V- 


THE   KINGDOM  OF  CONGO  AND  THB  ROMAN  CATflOLlC 
MIS8I0NAB1XS. 

By  Rev.  John  Leighton  Wilson,  Missionary-  in  Western  Africa. 

Ko  part  of  Western  Africa  is  so  well  known  to  history  as  the 
kingdom  of  Congo.  For  this  distinction,  however,  it  is  not  so  modi 
indebted  to  an j  importance  which  it  ever  possessed  itself,  as  to  other 
causes  of  an  Incidental  nature.  It  borders  upon,  and  has  given  its 
name  to,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  is 
therefore  somewhat  known  merely  from  it?  geographical  position. 
And  the  circumstance  that  has  contributed  to  its  notoriety,  but  not  to 
its  honor  as  a  nation,  is  the  fact,  that  from  the  earliest  period  of  its 
discovery  by  the  Portuguese  Up  to  the  present  moment,  it  has  always 
borne  the  lead  in  the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  in  all  probalnlity,  has 
furnished  &  lai*ger  number  of  victims  for  the  maricets  of  the  new  world 
than  any  other  region  of  Africa  whatever.  Congoe  or  their  descend* 
ants  may  still  be  identified  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
throughout  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  large  numbers  in  Brazil, 
where  they  have  not  yet  laid  aside  their  vernacular  tongue. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  above  all  others,  has  contributed  to 
give  it  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  dvilized  worid,  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  the  stage  upon  which  has  been  achieved  one  of  the  most 
successful  experiments  ever  made  by  the  church  of  Borne,  to  redaiai 
a  pagan  people  from  idolatry.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  according  to  the  showing  of  the  missionaries  them* 
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sehresy  was  as  ccmpletdij  under  the  inflaeiice  of  Rome,  as  any  sist^ 
kingdcHn  in  Eorope ;  so  that  if  tiie  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  not 
BOW,  in  pomt  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  what  Rome  would  have 
them  to  be,  or  all  that  a  pagan  people  are  ci^[>able  of  being  made 
under  her  training,  the  ^ftult  lies  at  her  own  dobr.  In  relation  to  the 
missions  whidi  she  planted  about  the  same  time  in  India,  China  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  been  alleged  with  some  degree  of 
justice,  that  her  designs  were  thwarted  in  consequence  of  political 
changes  in  Europe,  whidi  placed  protestant  nations  in  the  ascendant, 
and  gave  them  a  preponderant  influence  in  those  countries  where  her 
missions  had  been  established.  With  no  less  justice  it  has  b^en 
urged,  that  the  £Eulure  of  her  efforts  among  the  Indian  tribes,  both  of 
North  asd  South  America,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  these 
tribes  have  been  overshadowed  and  borne  down  by  the  presence  of 
more  powerful  races,  without  allowing  sufficient  Ume  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  her  peculiar  principles.  But  whether  these  things  can 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  exphmations  of  the  causes  of  failure  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  or  not,  noUiing  of  the  kind  can  be  urged  in 
relation  to  her  nussions  in  Congo.  Here  she  has  always  had  the 
field  to  herself;  and  for  more  than  two  centuries,  enjoyed  facUities 
and  advantages  for  propagating  her  religioli  among  this  pe<^le,  which 
she  can  scarcely  ever  expect  to  have  again  in  any  future  efforts  of 
the  kind  thai  she  may  make. 

It  is  our  intention  in  the  present  article  to  examine  tiie  dharacter 
and  resoUs  of  this  mission.  But  in  <M*der  to  render  our  views  intel^ 
Ugible,  we  must  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
ffcHgioas  history  of  the  country,  before  entering  upon  the  proposed 
investigalion. 

The  kingdom  of  Congo,  as  also  the  great  river  of  the  same  name, 
was  disoovo^d  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1485.^  It  was  not 
a  new  or  isolated  discovery,  but  an  extension  of  those  they  had  made 
aome  years  previously  higher  up  the  coast  At  the  time,  however, 
it  was  regarded  as  immensely  valuable,  and  it  awakened  an  interest 
in  Portugal,  in  behalf  of  this  people  and  country,  that  has  not  entirely 
subsided  af^  the  li^se  of  more  than  three  centuries. 

The  kingdom  of  Congo  lies  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
whi^  forms  its  northern  boundary ;  while  on  the  south  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Portuguese  province  of  Angola,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  east  by  ^e  mountains  of  Matamba,  which  separate  it  from 

^  By  the  nativea  of  the  country  the  riyer  is  called  the  Zairey  a  name  that  is 
adopted  also  by  most  modern  geographers. 
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the  coantiy  of  die  SB^age  and  warlike  G^a^^is.  It  is  of  an  oUoag 
figure,  extending  along  the  sea-coast  about  250  nules  and  interior- 
wards  about  850.  At  the  time  of  its  discoyeiy,  or  very  soon  after- 
wards, it  Was  divided  into  six  proyinoes,  vie  So^o,  Bamba,  Pemba, 
Batta,  Pango  and  Snndi,  to  the  chiefs  of  which  the  Portuguese  gave 
the  names  of  duke%  eonnte  and  marqneses^  which  thej  ever  after  re- 
tained. Of  these  proYinces,  Sogno  and  Bamba  were  the  largest  and 
altogeUier  the  most  important.  Bamba  was  said  to  have  been  about 
as  large  as  Sieilj  or  Naples,  and  bordered  on  the  province  of  Angola. 
Sogno  was  stiU  larger,  and  not  onlj  formed  the  frontier  of  the  whofe 
kingdom,  but  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  therefore 
acquired  importance  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  commerce  carried 
on  with  the  civiliced  workL  San  Salvadoi^  the  capital  and  metropc^ 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  was  sitnated  in  the  provinoe  of  P^nba,  about 
50  Italian  mUes  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coi^o,  and  about 
140  north-east  of  Loando  St.  Paul,  the  capital  <tf  Angola.  It  was 
situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  and  net  only  enjoyed 
a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  surrounding  countryi  but  was  reputed 
healthful  even  for  Europeans*  It  was  net  only  the  residence  of  the 
king,  but  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  missionaries,  as  also  for  a  large 
number  of  Portuguese  merchants,  who  resorted  thither  on  account  of 
the  facilities  it  ofiered  for  trade.  At  the  time  of  its  greatest  pros- 
perity, which  was  probably  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  palace 
was  a  large  wooden  building,  surrounded  in  part  by  a  stone  wall,  and 
was  constructed  no  doubt  under  the  direction  of  the  Portuguese  resi- 
dents, and  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  For 
many  years,  a  bishop  and  his  chapter,  a  college  of  Jesuits  and  a  mo- 
nastery of  Capuchins,  were  supported  in  San  Salvador  at  the  expense 
of  the  Portuguese  government.  Besides  a  cathedral  of  large  dimen- 
sions, there  were  ten  smaller  churches,  to  which  the  ordinary  names 
of  St.  John,  St.  James,  St.  Michael,  St.  Anthony,  etc.  were  given, 
all  of  which  contributed  materially  to  beautify  this  otherwise  barbaric 
city.  It  was  accessible  to  the  whites  by  the  way  of  the  river,  but  the 
more  common  route  to  the  sea-coast  was  through  the  province  o£ 
Bamba  to  Loando  St.  PauL  There  were  several  fortified  posts  alon^ 
tliis  route,  but  none  of  them  were  places  of  strength  or  importance. 
The  only  other  towns  <^  any  considerable  importance  were  the  capi* 
tals  of  Sogno  and  Bamba ;  neither  of  which,  however,  is  supposed  to 
have  contained  more  than  six  or  eight  hundred  houses.  In  both  Qit 
these  there  were  monasteries  of  Capuchins^  and  in  Sony,  the  capital 
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of  Sogno,  there  were  six  churches,  the  largest  of  which  could  contain 
five  or  six  hundred  people.  Sony  was  situated  upon  a  small  creek, 
that  emptied  into  the  Congo  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was  the 
great  seaport  of  the  kingdom. 

The  history  of  Congo,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  commences  with 
its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  as  little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
it  previously,  ^ 

Diego  Cam,  the  original  discoverer,  having  entered  the  river  and 
learned  by  signs  from  natives  whom  he  found  upon  its  banks,  that 
there  was  a  great  kingdom  in  the  interior  by  the  name  of  Congo, 
was  so  much  elated  by  the  discovery,  that  he  took  very  little  time  to 
verify  these  equivocal  proofs,  but  made  all  speed  back  to  Portugal  to 
report  his  success.  The  interest  which  this  discovery  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  the  king  and  people  of  Portugal,  was  scarcely  less  than 
that  felt  by  Diego  Cam  himself;  and  he  was  sent  back  almost  imme- 
diately with  three  Dominican  friars.  On  his  second  arrival  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  king,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  courtesy.  Two  of  the  friars  that  accompanied  him,  died  soon 
after  their  arrival,  probably  of  the  effects  of  the  climate ;  and  the 
third  was  killed  some  years  afler  by  the  Giaghis,  while  acting  as 
chaplain  to  the  Congolan  army. 

On  his  third  voyage  to  Congo,  Diego  Cam  took  with  him  twelve 
missionaries  more,  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  are  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  The 
count  of  Sogno  and  the  king  of  Congo,  his  nephew,  were  among  the 
first  converts  to  Christianity.  For  a  time  the  latter  showed  great 
zeal  in  promoting  the  new  religion  among  his  subjects ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  he  was  required  to  give  up  the  multitude  of  wives 
and  concubines  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  be  married  to  a 
single  wife,  he  renounced  it  and  returned  to  the  religion  of  bis  fa- 
thers.  His  son  and  successor,  Don  Alphonso  the  First,  felt  no  such 
difficulty.  He  not  only  embraced  Christianity  himself,  but  did 
all  he  could  to  promote  its  interests  throughout  his  realms.  His 
brother  Pasanguitama  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  spirit,  and  find- 
ing there  was  quite  a  popular  dislike  to  the  new  religion,  availed 
himself  of  it  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  his  brother.  The  armies  of 
Ifae  two  brothers  had  scarcely  engaged  in  battle,  when  St  James  was 
distmctly  seen  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  king ;  and  victory,  of  course, 
soon  turned  in  his  favor.  Pasanguitama  was  not  only  beaten,  but 
was  made  a  prisoner.  He  refused  to  ransom  his  life  by  embracing 
Christianity,  and  was  aooordingiy  executed.    It  fared  differently  with 
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his  general,  who  was  pardoned  on  the  oooditioQ  of  becaming  a  Qiri»- 
tian,  but  had  to  do  penance  in  the  way  of  bnaging  water  for  all  who 
were  baptized  in  the  capital.  Soon  afVer  this  signsd  victory,  in  behalf 
of  Christianity,  a  large  reinforcement  of  missionaries  was  seirt  oot  by 
the  Society  de  Propaganda  Fide^  most  of  whom  were  from  the 
Italian  States ;  and  in  the  course  of  fiflteen  or  twenty  years  the  entire 
population  of  Congo  was  gathered  into  thfi  pale  of  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic church. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries  met  with  a  serious  interruption  in  consequence  of  an 
invasion  of  the  country  by  hordes  of  the  warlike  Giaghis.  The  Con- 
golan  army,  though  large  end  well  disciplined,  was  scattered  like 
chaff  before  these  savage  invaders.  San  Salvador  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  the  king  and  his  people  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
^  ifele  of  horses/'  on  ^e  Zaire,  for  safety.  In  this  extremity,  the 
king  of  Congo  appealed  to  Don  Sdiwstian,  king  of  Portugal,  for  help, 
which  was  promptly  granted.  Don  Francis  Grouvea  was  despatched 
with  six  or  eight  hundred  Portuguese  troops,  and  afler  having  been 
reinforced  by  two  or  three  hundred  more,  from  Angola,  he  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  invaders  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  AAer  several  en- 
gagements, in  which  the  Giaghis  showed  great  bravery,  he  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  country,  and  restored  the  king  to  his  throne. 
Don  Alvaro  the  First,  the  king  at  the  time,  oat  of  gratitode,  engaged 
to  make  the  king  of  Portugal  ma  annual  present  of  slaves,  and  offered 
to  acknowledge  him  as  his  sovereign.  This  latter  proposition  the 
king  of  Portugal  generously  dedined,  preferring  to  regard  Don  Al- 
varo as  a  brother  king.  Don  Francis  remained  in  the  country  wilfa 
a  part  of  his  troops  three  or  four  years,  for  the  parpose  of  restoring 
order,  and  to  prevent  another  invasion  of  the  Giaghis. 

The  missionaries,  who  it  is  sapposed  retired  to  Angola  daring  these 
strifes,  returned  to  their  labors,  and  having  been  reinforced  by  new 
recruits  from  Europe,  not  only  reestablished  the  Catholic  worship  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Congo,  but  extended  their  labors  into  neighbor- 
ing districts  over  which  the  king  of  Congo  had  no  jvrisdiction.  They 
crossed  the  Zaire,  and  were  nearly  as  sucoessftil  in  making  converts 
in  Loango  and  Kakongo  as  they  had  been  in  Conga  In  the  metm 
time  San  Salvador  was  rebuilt,  oommeroe  was  resumed  on  a  move 
extended  scale,  and  the  ooantry  soon  attained  1o  a  degree  of  pro^>er- 
ity  and  power  quite  beyond  anytfakig  it  had  previously  known.  Tids 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  however,  i^^as  not  of  more  than  ftotjr 
or  fifty  years'  continaance. 
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In  tbe  year  1636,  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  tbe  king  of  Congo 
and  the  count  of  Sogno.  The  occasion  of  this  war  arose  from  an  an- 
JQStifiable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  transfer  tbe  province  of 
Sogno  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Having  had  need  of  the  aid  of  the 
Portnguese  of  Angola  to  effect  his  coronation,  he  engaged  to  give 
them  ior  their  assistance  two  gold  mines  and  the  country  of  Sogno. 
For  some  time  previously,  the  Portnguese  had  entertained  the  belief 
^at  there  were  valoable  and  extensive  gold  mines  in  the  country  back 
of  San  Salvador.  The  natives  of  the  country,  either  from  motives  of 
poUcy  or  from  that  inherent  love  of  the  marvellous  which  characterizes 
the  race,  had  studiously  encouraged  this  belief,  without,  however,  fur- 
nisbing  any  information  by  which  the  Portuguese  could  identify  the 
particalar  re^on  in  which  tlKy  were  to  be  found.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  quite  obvious  that  these  mines  could  be  of  no  special  vdne  to 
the  Portuguese,  miess  they  could  get  possesskm  of  Sogno,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  nrer,  and  prevent  other  foreigners  from 
participadng  in  the  advantages  of  their  discovery.  To  couple  these 
two  things,  therefore,  for  the  pnrpose  of  securing  the  assistance  and 
oodperation  of  the  Portuguese,  showed  great  shrewdness  on  the  part 
of  the  king ;  bust  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  country  gene- 
rally and  the  stability  of  his  own  throne,  it  showed  great  weakness, 
as  well  as  want  of  fore»ght.  The  proposition,  as  might  have  been 
iweseen,  roased  the  indigaadon  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  county  to 
the  higher  pitch,  and  they  soon  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
defiance.  Hie  coant  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
and  not  only  chai^d  tbe  Portuguese  with  fraud  in  accepting  what 
he  had  no  right  to  give,  but  reproached  them  bitterly  with  ingratitude, 
inasmuch  as  only  a  few  years  before,  when  they  were  driven  out  of 
Loando  St.  Paul  by  the  Dutch,  he  had  given  them  shelter  in  his 
country  and  extended  to  them  pardon  that  had  never  been  requited. 

Tbe  king  of  Congo  raised  a  large  army,  and  having  been  joined  by 
aboat  eighty  Portnguese,  he  determined  to  force  the  count  into  sub- 
mission. In  the  first  engagement  the  Sognoese  army  was  beaten  and 
the  count  himself  was  slain.  His  son  and  successor,  who  was  a  man 
of  equal  energy  and  bravery,  resumed  the  war,  and  in  the  first  engage- 
ment the  royal  army  was  not  only  defeated,  but  the  king  himself  and 
a  large  namber  of  his  Portuguese  allies  were  made  prisoners.  Tbe 
laMer  had  the  akeniattv«  of  death  or  skvery  submUted  to  them,  and 
prefermg  the  former  they  were  immediately  executed.  The  king, 
Den  Alvaro  ^  Seeond,  obtained  his  own  liberation  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  independence  of  the  count  and  ceding  to  him  an  additional 
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district  of  th^  country.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  treaty 
was  denounced  and  hostilities  were  recommenced  by  the  king,  bn£ 
with  no  better  success.  Finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  count  to 
subjection,  the  king  despatched  an  embassy  with  valuable  presents  to 
Prince  Maurice,  who  at  that  time  was  acting  as  agent  for  the  Dutch 
in  Brazil,  to  ask  his  aid.  The  count  sent  another  at  the  same  timd 
and  probably  by  the  same  vessel,  and  with  presents  equally  valuable, 
to  beg  his  non-interference.  The  prince  determined  not  to  interfere, 
and  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Angola  to  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel, 
as  he  would  prefer  to  regard  both  parties  in  the  light  of  friends. 
For  a  time  hostilities  were  suspended,  but  the  country  of  Sogno 
was  never  afterwards  united  to  the  crown  of  Congo.  The  part  which 
the  Portuguese  had  taken  at  the  commencement  of  these  troubles, 
made  them  ever  afterwards  intolerably  odious  to  the  Sognoese.  The 
count  indulged  his  resentment  by  persecuting  the  missionaries  in  his 
country.  Several  of  them  were  ignominiously  dragged  out  of  his  do- 
minions and  thrown  among  the  savages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  where  it  was  thought  they  would  be  put  to  death.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  missionaries,  before 
this  deed  of  violence  recoiled  with  redoubled  force  upon  the  count's 
own  head.  The  love  which  the  people  bore  to  their  religious  teachers, 
and  the  apprehension  of  some  dreadful  calamity  from  heaven,  roused 
them  to  a  state  of  phrenzy,  and  the  count  in  turn  was  seized  and 
drowned  in  the  Zaire,  near  the  spot  where  he  had  perpetrated  this 
deed  of  cruelty  against  the  missionaries.  A  more  devout  successor 
ascended  his  throne,  and  the  missionaries  were  recalled  to  exercise 
more  absolute  authority  than  they  had  ever  done  before. 

About  the  same  time,  Don  Alvaro  the  Second,  sent  to  Pope  Urban 
the  Eighth,  for  a  new  recruit  of  missionaries.  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  twelve  Capuchins  were  sent ;  but  having  been  detained 
on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain,  they  did  not  reach  Congo  until 
after  this  king's  death.  A  part  of  this  company  remained  with  the 
count  of  Sogno,  and  the  others  found  their  way  to  San  Salvador, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Don  Grarcia  the  Second,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Don  Alvaro.  The  reign  of  Don  Garcia  was  short, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Don  Antonio  the  First,  who  by  his  unpar^ 
alleled  wickedness  and  brutality,  not  only  threw  bis  whole  kingdom 
into  disorder  and  anarchy,  but  had  nearly  extirpated  every  trace  of 
Christianity  from  the  land.  He  not  only  behaved  in  the  most  des- 
potic and  brutal  manner  to  his  own  subjects,  but  treated  the  Portu- 
guese residents  and  the  missionaries  with  so  much  indignity  that  they 
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^ere  eompelled  to  flj  ^m  bis  realms.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  Uie  Portuguese  of  Angola  determined  to  resent  these  indigni- 
tiea.  Aa  army  of  one  or  two  thousand  natives  and  four  hundred 
Portuguese  soldiers  was  raised,  and  thej  determined  to  ^ve  this  im* 
pudeat  king  battle  in  the  heart  (^  his  own  country.  On  this  occasion, 
U  is  confident^  stated  by  the  missionaries,  that  Don  Antonio  raised 
the  incredibly  large  army  of  900,000  men.  They  say  very  little, 
however,  for  the  bravery  or  discipline  of  Uiis  immense  army,  when 
they  add  thai  the  aiain  division  of  it  was  entirely  routed  by  four 
hnadred  Fortoguose  musketeers.  Don  Antonio  himself  was  killed, 
and  his  crown  was  taken  to  Loando  St.  Paul.  Had  the  Portuguese 
been  so  disposed,  they  might  have  turned  this  victory  to  good  account 
l^  sakjecting  the  whc^  kingdom  to  the  Portuguese  crown.  But  this 
seeoM  never  to  have  been  desired.  The  existence  of  gold  mines  was 
then  known  to  have  berai  a  mere  fabrication,  and  as  they  enjoyed  a 
BMnopo^  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  there  was  no  oliject  in  making 
it  a  dependency  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  There  was  also,  it  is 
Iffobable,  a  refa'gious  motive  which  prevented  the  Portuguese  from 
seiaing  upon  the  country.  Congo  had  received  the  Catholic  religion 
at  a  very  early  period  after  its  discovery,  and  its  sovereigns,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  had  always  shown  as  much  deference  for  the  au- 
thori^  of  Borne,  as  those  of  Portugal  itself.  All  of  her  kings  had 
been  crowned  according  to  the  Catholic  ceremonial,  and  the  crown 
itself  had  been  bestowed  by  the  pope  as  a  testimony  of  their  loyalty. 
Afler  the  signal  defeat  just  mentioned,  the  country  was  left  to  re- 
cover from  its  disorders  as  best  it  could.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  order  was  restored  and  another  king  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Don  Antonio,  but  who  he  was  we  are  not  informed.  He  signalized 
his  reign  by  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  reunite  the  province  of  Sogno 
to  the  crown  of  Congo.  Father  Carli,  in  1667,  saw  the  great  duke 
of  Bamba,  who  was  always  the  leader  of  the  royal  forces,  just 
after  he  had  disbanded  an  army  of  150,000,  with  which  he  had  in 
vain  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the  count  of  Sogno.  Twenty  years 
later,  and  the  great  Duke  himself  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
king,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  capital  and  Loando  St. 
PauL  The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  therefore  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  termination  of  the  national  existence  of  the  kingdom 
of  Conga  From  the  moment  that  the  Count  of  Sogno  and  the  grand 
Duke  of  Bamba,  through  whose  territories  alone  the  inhabitants  of 
Ban  Salvador  could  have  any  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world, 
lenounoed  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  the  capital  lost  all  of  its  com* 
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mercial  importance,  and  the  king  himself  mast  hare  sank  down  to  an 
equality  with  the  merest  petty  chief  in  the  ooantry.  As  far  back  as 
1668,  San  Salvador  had  become  a  wilderness,  and  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  the  ancient  realm,  as  a  last  resort,  had  applied  onoe  more 
to  the  Portuguese  for  assistance  to  place  him  upon  his  throne  aad 
reduce  his  revolted  provinces  to  subjection*  At  that  time,  however^ 
Portugal  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  her  own  afiairs,  and  we  heai^ 
no  more  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 

The  missionaries  continued  their  labors  in  some  parts  of  the  ooaa- 
trj,  espeeiallj  in  the  province  of  S<^no,  some  time  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  government.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  their  authority  in  Sogno  was  nearly  as  great  as  it  had  ever 
been ;  so  much  so,  that  English  vessels  cooM  not  buy  slaves  in  the  port 
of  Sony  without  first  conciliating  their  good  wilL  At  what  time  pre- 
cisely, or  from  what  causes,  they  finally  abandoned  the  eountiy  alto- 
gether, we  are  not  certainly  informed,  aad  can  theref<NPe  only  con- 
jecture. 

Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  before  the  middle  of  it,  not  only  all  their  former 
civilization,  but  almost  every  trace  of  Christianity  had  disappeared 
from  the  land,  and  the  whole  country  had  fallen  back  into  the  deepest 
ignorance  and  heathenism,  and  into  greater  weakness  and  poverty 
than  had  ever  been  experienced  even  before  its  discovery.' 

According  to  Malte  Brun,  a  company  of  missionai^ies  left  Nantes 
in  1768,  and  endeavored  to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion  north  of 
the  Zaire,  but  on  account  of  sickness,  or  some  other  untoward  cause, 
they  failed  to  accomplish  anything.  The  eflbrt  was  renewed  by  an- 
other set  of  missionaries  from  the  same  place  five  years  afterwards, 
but  with  no  better  succees.  In  1777,  according  to  Grandpere,  four 
Italian  priests  embarked  at  Bochelle  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing 
the  Catholic  faith  in  Sogno.  They  took  with  them  large  presents 
for  the  chiefs,  and  adopted  every  precaution  to  render  their  mission 
successful ;  but  they  found  that  the  inhabitants  had  sunk  down  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  paganism,  and  were  so  savage  withal,  that  they  could 
not  travel  in  safety  among  them.  Two  of  the  four  died  soon  after 
their  arrival,  as  it  was  supposed  by  the  survivors,  from  the  effects  of 
poison.  The  other  two,  finding  their  lives  in  great  peril,  had  recourse 
to  stratagem  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  country.  Capt  Tuckey, 
who  was  sent  by  the  English  government,  in  1816,  to  explore  the 
Congo  river,  states  that  three  years  previously,  some  missionaries 
had  been  murdered  in  Sogno,  and  that  a  Portuguese  pinnace  had 
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beea  eol  off  by  the  natives  at  the  same  time.  Who  these  miseiona- 
ties  were^  op  how  nanj  there  were,  we  do  not  know,  bat  thej  were  no 
doabi  agents  of  the  d#  Propaganda  Mde.  Doring  hie  sojoam  in  the 
oeantrj,  he  ibnnd  no  traoes  of  Catholicisniy  except  a  few  oruciffxea 
mid  PeliQa  stcangely  mixfed  op  with  the  eharms  and  feUichei  of  the 
pountiy^aiid  weoe  no  doubl  distributed  by  Portuguese  slave  traders^ 
ivho*  stiU  frequented  the  riTer.  One  man  introduced  himself  on  board 
as  a  priest,  and  said  he  had  a  diploma  from  the  college  of  Capuchins 
ai  Angola,  but  was  without  education,  and  so  ignorant  of  the  usages  of 
the  church  which  he  represented,  that  he  unblushingly  adLSOwledged 
that  be  had  a  wife  and  five  concubines.  At  the  present  time,  not  even 
these  fimgoieiits  of  Bomanka  can  be  found,  except  it  be  the  crucifixes' 
and  pieUires  which  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  slave  traders  still  con- 
tiaiae  to  distribute ;  and  so  far  as  civilization,  order  and  industry  are 
conoemedy  we  soareely  knew  another  community  on  the  whole  coast 
of  Africa,  that  will  not  compare  to  advantage  with  the  poor,  miserable 
and  degraded  inhabitants  to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Congo 
ai  the  present  day. 

•  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  civilization  there  was  in  Congo  in 
the  days  of  its  greatest  j^xisperity.  The  statements  of  the  missiona- 
ries, apoa  which  we  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  for  all  the  in- 
fiMma^on  we  can  get)  are  so  deeply  tinged  with  the  marveUous,  and 
are  so  grosdiy  exaggerated  withal,  that  they  cannot  be  received  with- 
•at  great  abatement.  They  use  language  that  would  indicate  great 
eommercial  prosperity  and  an  amount  of  civilization  of  no  ordinary 
grade  for  that  age  of  the  world.  Father  Carli  states  that  when  he 
irrived  in  Bamba  about  the  year  1667,  the  great  duke  had  just  dis- 
banded an  army  of  150,000,  with  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  effect 
the  subjugation  of  the  count  of  Sogno.  Professor  Ritter,  who  had 
advantages  for  examining  all  that  was  written  by  the  missionaries  in 
relatioa  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  states  upon  ^eir  authority,  that  the 
^reat  duke  of  Bamba  could  at  any  time  raise  in  his  own  province 
alone  iOOfiOQ  troops.  The  statement  is  not  only  made,  but  endorsed 
by  several  <^  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  misn^maries,  that 
one  of  the  kings  of  Congo,  who  was  no  doubt  Antonio  the  First,  had 
raised  an  anny  of  900,000.  But  there  is  not  one  of  the  statements 
that  does  not  strike  us  as  utterly  incredible.  We  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  king  <^  Congo  ever  did  raise,  or  ever  cou)d  have  raised,  an 
army  of  more  than  20,000.  To  raise,  equip,  provision  and  direct  an 
army  of  900,000,  implies  an  amount  of  population  and  a  degree  o(  dvi* 
Ijgationi  of  which  there  are  no  traces  whatever  at  the  present  timoy 
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and  whioh  is  at  variance  irilh  iiiiiM!iffltdi)le  oCImt  statemenli  inci- 

dentally  scattered  orer  die  pages  of  the  miAstanary  jounMls.    Tbe 

Hystem  df  govenmient  organizatioB^  too,  which  meam  to  hare  been  a 

dort  of  an  elective  aftaDarehy,  to  whicdi  tibe  provdnotal  chiefs  weM 

tributaries,  bears  ttrong  mavksnof  haviagbeen  ft>med  by  the  mission" 

aties  or  PottugtfeM  rendento,  and  had  but  little  stability  of  its  oara* 

And^as  the  nssait  proved,  it  etack  together  and  was  rendered  effeethFe 

only  so  long  as  foreigners  exercbed  a  ooatroUiag  iniiieoce  in  the  ad- 

liiini6tration-  of  its  afihiia.    The  massieoaries  and  the  Portuguese  resi- 

*dents  no  doubt  did  sdtnetfaing  to  diange  the  general  aspect  of  the 

(todntry;     Wherever  they  went^  they  planted  gaordeiis,  cultivated 

^ftult  tvee^^rtuid  hafilt  siibstaniial  hetisea  both  for  private  dvpellings  aad 

Ypfatees  of  public  worAip.    l^e  ■  king  aad  >some  of  the  chiefs  foHowad 

Hieii*  ez!atai[ile';  but  the  great  •mass  of  the  people  coaliQiied  to  live  in 

'1ftr€^  sanafe  kind  of  bamboo  hate  ae 4^eir  iathers  had  donei  they  culti- 

^>tat«d  efldy  the  indigdaons  vegetaUes  e£  the  country  «id  «era  aiwaaFS 

•  dad  v^ith  the4oaDtiest  ai^parely  whfle  there  ip^ere  vaslterdes  of  the 

poorer  people  wh^  bad  no^eloft)hing  irbatever.    Xhfey.ha4  ao  somiB 

'€xtiept  tht 'iieresi  foetpailpsi     The  Irig^ay  frone^  fihe  eaiutal.|o 

'>Lbande ilM.  Paol  ^as  'of  this  rdeaeripti0b/«id  «^  •  «^€|»tad '  mth  wjuid 

*^b«aM»«hat  It  b^M  iiotfhe  tnvelkditfceaftty  wilbontaa^W^^ie^ 

'>^  Mztynm<0d  fism.    ThqFihad  no  •bmBt»ef'bwn}M  «9  cari^pagBa^ 

•^ykittd?  i(6d  dieip'eemmbMe^epDdasiire  of  ihe  .s)avt»  iKad^^  whkh 

^-was  sofl»»«rhatetnisidemble,t¥ntt^cMlfined  tda  avia)lqi»49ti^/ofti¥fN^y 

'^yippe^  ore  and  rfv^itniii-^^lsBstjp  nmewnt  perha|^rihfiD«i^4a«t  t|^ 

'^tn-esetft  da^v  which  >v^  suppdseiseareelyexotedaflOQ^QW-t  m,    :  *y 

'  '<Itw!UnodotA^oee«ifonieujeprine^-ttelinnlMii'feS'6£Gq^ 

^toi>  Utile  dtopesttiMi  40  cKwfoiii  tto'  «U  ^peoimena'of  cMim^iw^At^ 

'^W^re  s^  beft>«e  them.  ^  But <h]S.liB only ^Ibther  ^f  tbt^ipipmpmJrie 

ftidefil''ehat<m)ghli  beiUMUoeedto^alMrir  thri? -somrtMig. iKece^  nncep> 

iary  td  gebuVethte^civittantion  ^of-s  JmaAen  osiant^y  tbannsereljy:lo 

Mt  behr&'Hhem  spaeinieasiof 'CivdiBed  1^    The  idea, *  that  «ii^ 

1/euld  b<^"tKW  Cfltse,  is  mitui^beaduji^,  ba*ii»whoUy  utiphii^atpbi^lil* 

Rittpfli^thbtMdief  tbat'the  oiriy^hindeafnoertatb^  imfffo^enieati.9^ 

H'healiieflpeorpte  I$'lgtt0finto;>  whereaa the iteryesaentoof  heaven* 

*ikm  coHdMB  ^  iadoMnee  dnd-nn  aversien  to  the  exercMd-  of  tbflfe 

^eti^i^gies,  ivhi^h  afen^  «an  -aeeni^  the  proeperitjf  >of  any^- people. 

We  Icfdkf  hi  Tain  'i»r  any  nparsoii  4e*dcto€iite  in  a  p«0^  oamni^- 

•nity,  until'lhek* '  moral,  aji^inlcllectaal  nataires  are'awakenod;  aod 

as  Roman*  €)ath<ylleismkR8  no  power  to-do'thssv  wenre  not  surprised 

teilnd  that  Ihere  are  so  frw  traces  of  cWtliaalinn  among  the  people 

of  Congo.  ^ 
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Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  civilization  of 
Congo,  there  is  no  donbt  but  Roman  Catholicism  was,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  two  oentories,  the  ostensible,  acknowledged  religion  of  the 
realm.  Paganism  was  interdicted  by  law ;  and  the  severest  penalties 
were  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  known  to'  participate  in  the  ob- 
servances of  any  of  its  rites.  There  were  periods,  too,  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  when  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  one  adult  in  the  whole  kingdom,  who  had  not  in  infancy  or 
afterwards,  been  introduced  by  baptism  into  the  church.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  missionaries  at  different  times  were  sent 
to  Congo.  Father  Merolla  incidentally  mentions  at  least  one  hun- 
dred, among  whom  were  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Capuchins, 
St  Augustins,  Bemardians,  Carmelites,  and  those  of  almost  every 
other  order  in  the  church.  The  number  of  churches  and  other  places 
of  public  worship  was  very  considerable.  In  San  Salvador  there 
were  eleven ;  in  Sony,  the  capital  of  Sogno,  there  were  six ;  and  in 
the  whole  province  eighteen.  In  the  entire  kingdom,  it  is  probable, 
there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  consecrated  churches,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  times  as  many  other  places  where  the  priests  were 
in  the  habit  of  performing  baptism  and  celebrating  the  mass.  The 
king  and  fais  diiefs  always  vied  with  each  other  in  their  attendance 
upon  mass,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  single  outward  ceremony  of  the 
dbarch,  which  they  did  not  scrupoloiisly  perform.  Wherever  the 
priests  went,  h  was  the  duty  of  the  chief  to  send  a  messenger  around 
the  TiUage  to  ootify  the  people  of  his  arrival,  and  direct  them  to  come 
and  have  their  spiritoal  wants  att^ided  to.  If  he  failed  to  perform 
Hds  duty,  he  was  disf^kced  from  office,  or  compelled  to  do  penance* 
Nor  were  the  common  people  behind  their  chiefs  in  outward  zeal  for 
their  adopted  religion.  They  might  be  seen  in  long  trains  bearing 
k>gs  of  wood  to  the  convents,  or  scourging  themselves  with  unrelent- 
ing severity  in  the  churehes,  as  acts  of  penanoe»  One  of  the  mission- 
aries states  that  the  women^  in  one  of  the  villages  he  entered,  rushed 
tipon  him  ^like  mad  women**  to  have  their  children  baptised.  An- 
other expressed  great  surprise  when  an  adult  woman  presented  her- 
sdf  for  baptiim,  that  there  was  one  in  the  country  who  had  neglected 
the  ordinance  so  long  %  and  at  the  same  tame  he  complained  that  he 
eoald  find  no  chiklren  to  baptize,  because  he  had  been  preceded  by  a 
fellow  misnonary,  Who  had  done  the  work  up  so  elFectaally  that 
nothing  was  left  fbr  him  to  do.  The  authority  of  the  priests,  too,  in 
matters  pdittcal  as  well  as  oeclenastica],  was  established  on  the  firm- 
est basis»     There  were  no  acts  of  penance  or  humiliation  inflictud 
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upon  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  when  Borne  was  at  the  zenith  of  her 
power,  that  these  missionaries  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  humbler  chiefs  of  Congo  subjected  to.  And  one  can  readily 
imagine  with  what  awe  it  must  have  struck  the  simple  minded  Afri* 
cans,  to  see  the  count  of  Sogno,  the  most  poA>'erful  chief  of  the 
kingdom,  prostrated  at  the  ehurch  door,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  while  his  courtiers  were  looking  on,  clothed  in  their  most 
briUiant  robes. 

Nor  was  papacy  established  in  Congo  in  a  hasty  or  superficial 
maaner*  It  was  a  work  at  which  successive  companies  of  missiona- 
ries labored  with  antiriag  assiduity  fi:)r  two  centuries.  Among  these 
were  some  of  the  most  learned  and  able  men  that  Borne  ever 
sent  forth  to  the  pagan  world.  It  was  a  cause,  too,  that  always  lay 
near  the  heart  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  when  that  nation  was  at  the 
oUioax  of  power  and  wealth.  The  royal  sword  was  ever  ready  to  be 
niialf eatked  iiit  its  defence,  and  her  treasured  were  poured  out  for  its 
support  without  stint. 

But  what  has  beoome  of  this  church,  with  all  it«  resoorces  and 
]K)wer  ?  Wh^pe  are  the  resblta  of  this  splritaal  conquest  that  cost  so 
BMM^  and  of  whieh  Borne  had  boasted  in  such  tmneastired  terms  o€ 
exmltatHm?  To  answer  these  questions  impartially,  tJhfe  firiends  of 
Bome  must  acknowledge^  ^at  they  constructed  a  spiritual  edifice  in 
the  heart  of  ifass  paga»  ettipire  that  ooiiid  not  etand  in  its  own  strengtii; 
themoaent  tlie  hand  whioh  reared  and  fbr  a  time  upheld  it,  waa 
taken  away,  it  feU  to  pieces.  Nay  more,  to  adiknowledge  the  whole 
troth,  Bot  only  has  this  great  spiritual  edifioe  crombled  to  the  dost, 
hot  it  has  left  the  unfortoMite  inbabitafits  of  that  coontry  in  as  deep 
ignorance  and  soperetition,  and  pertiaps  in  greater  poverty  and  de» 
gtadatioD,  than  they  would  have  been  if  Boman  Catholicism  had 
■ever  been  proclaimed  among  them.  One  thing  at  least  may  be 
affirmed  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  in  point  of  industry, 
inleUigaAee  and  outward  ooafort,  the  people  of  Congo,  at  the  present 
day,  cannot  compare  with  thoosanda  and  millions  of  other  natives 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  whose  forefathers  never  heard  even  the 
name  of  the  Ohnstian  religion. 

But  bow  is  all  thi^  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Has  Bomanism  too  little 
spirituality  to  bear  transpkuottng  to  a  pagan  soil  ?  Or  is  the  AfHcaa 
raee  inoapable  of  being  Ckriatianiied  or  raised  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  dviliafttioa  ?    These  are  qoestioDs  in  whidi  others  bestdea 
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Boman  Catholics  are  interested.  The  friends  of  Protestant  missious 
may  well  despair  of  ^e  evangelization  of  the  world,  if  their  labors 
are  to  be  as  protracted  and  to  be  attended  with  as  few  permanent 
good  results. 

In  accounting  for  this  failure  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that 
it  arose  either  from  the  want  of  vitality  in  Romanism  itself,  or  from 
the  want  of  religious  susceptibilities  on  the  part  of  the  negro  race. 
To  maintain  the  latter  assumption,  would  not  only  be  at  variance 
with  abundant  proofs  to  the  contrary,  but  would  be  a  serious  impeaeh* 
fient  of  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace  itself.  It  would 
be  equally  preposterous  to  say  that  Romanism  has  no  vitality  what*' 
ever.  However  much  it  may  be  encumbered  with  error  and  sn*- 
perstition,  it  has,  nevertheless,  vitally  eoough  to  maintain  its  ows 
existence,  as  its  own  past  history  abundantly  proves^  Whether  it  has 
power  to  propagate  itself  among  the  pagan  natkns  of  the  earth  iw 
the  present  age  of  the  worlds  is  a  qnestion  that  admito  of  serious* 
doubt,  and  wili  become  a  sub|ject  of  disensmon  in  a  subseqvent  part? 
of  this  article. 

In  accounting  for  the  downfall  of  Romanism  in  Congo,  something 
»o  doubt  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decUne  of  Portuguese  power. '  \  It 
was  under  her  fogteriog  hand  that  {the  ohuvch  of  Con^  iTst  roeo'toi 
power  and  importances .  She  had.  been  caU^dnpODi  in  Crvecy*  eAier* 
gsnc^,  and  she  was  never  oallod  upon  in  v^inn .  /Xhe  tittie  damev  J)i«W'« 
ever,  when  Portugal  had  ao  more'treasupes' ti^/zbeslow  upon  ikSA 
^horchraiMlas  littto  power^^o  omtnoL  the  poUftical  affair  io^  the: SliatcU 
Her  sympathies .w«erei^t^'ifv(ilh  theohnndi^fttid  thA>|(eo|ile  ;.biii8oraciJ 
thing  more  suhstantiat  than  meffo  sympathies^^as  kleteteavy^'tokeep 
op  an  interest  ini^  eh19I^AV'Or  to: lOnforoaeffdelitthi^rpblHioal 
Beside^  whieb  U  may  be  v  justly  daid^  thatrif  'thetehurdh  and  gbrefn*^ 
ment  could  not  sustain  themselvea  aA^  two  'Ceiitunea  <£  iaithfui^aadr 
ibdolgentgnardianahip,  there  was  noproflbability  that  they  ever  woold; 
and  it  would  be  but  &  fi)^yish  waate  of  tioftei  and  money  to  try  tcrpropi 
^m  «p  by  artificial  supports* 

•  Theiasidubrity  o^  theeUnu^e  has  scMfetitnes/jbeen  aMegedas  oasr 
of  the  chief  causes  whinh  led^to  the  suspensicm'aiid  overthrow  iof  tht^- 
Buasioa^  But  we  hear  no  complaints  on  thb  soare  by  the  missiomr' 
ries  th^nselves,  and  the  fact  that  the  mission  was  maaHttLinM'in  yi§*i 
otfoQS  opefatioB  for  tw6  centaries,  pnovtB  ebndusively,  that  this  t^as 
Bover-vegarded  as  an  insomoontabte  obstacle  to  the  establishinentof 
ChtiatiBtu^  in.  the  country^'  The  missionaries •  undonbtedly  mffenA 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  not  a'few  of  them  m^etinii^ 
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graves  in  that  land,  because  they  chose  to  die  in  the  scene  of  their 
labors.  The  sufferings  which  they  endured,  however,  did  not  arise 
so  much  from  the  virulence  of  the  accHmating  fever,  as  the  injudi- 
cious and  extravagant  mode  in  which  it  was  treated.  Their  theory 
d[  acclimation  was,  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  health  until  all 
the  blood  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Europe,  was  taken 
away  and  replaced  by  other  blood,  formed  from  the  indigenous  pro- 
ducts of  the  country.  The  lancet  was  almost  the  only  prescription, 
and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was  used  would  make  a  modem  prac- 
titioner stand  aghast.  Father  Angello  died  after  fifleen  bleedings. 
His  assodate,  who  was  not  a  physician,  fearing  that  he  had  overdone 
the  master,  reported  the  case  to  a  doctor  in  Angola,  who  replied,  that 
if  he  had  been  bled  thirty  times,  he  would  probably  have  recovered. 
Father  Oarlle,  during  his  first  attack  of  fever,  wajs  bled  twice  a  day 
f<»r  twenty  days  in  succession.  He  was  taken  to  Angola  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion,  and  was  bled  twenty-four  times  more  by  way  of 
rsmdsion.  During  three  years'  tesideface  in  the  country,  he  was 
bled  ninefty^three  times,  besides  copious  effusions  of  blood  Arom  his 
nose,  mouth  and  ^rs. 

But  whaterer  blame  may  be  attached  to  the  unhealthiness  of  cli- 
mate, thet^  is  one  fkct  of  an  opposite  character,  which  cannot  be 
thrown  aslder  hy  those  who  bring  the  argument  forward.  It  is,  that 
the  number  of  foi^igners  who  have  continued  to  reside  on  the  borders 
of  Congo,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  missionaries,  even 
up  to  the  present  day,  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  missiona- 
ries thai  were  employed  there  at  any  one  time.  And  it  may  be  said 
in  relation  to  this,  as  has  just  been  said  in  relation  to  the  patronage  of 
the  government  of  Portugal,  if  the  church  of  Congo  could  not  live 
after  having  been  nursed  for  two  hundred  years,  there  was  no  prob- 
ability that  it  ever  would. 

One  of  the  real  causes,  as  we  believe,  which  contributed  to 
the  OKtinotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Congo,  was  the 
countenanoe  which  it  always  extended  to  the  foreign  slave-trade. 
We  nffer  no  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  slaveholding 
*+«  whether  it  be  compatible  or  not  with  the  practice  of  enlight- 
ened Ohrisiiainty  $  in  Africa,  where  men  are  seized  for  the  first 
tikne  and  oonverted  mto  property  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  avarioe  of  their  fellow-men,  it  asstimes  a  chara(jter  of  aggrava- 
tion, which  it  does  in  no  other  part  of  -the  world ;  and  no  enlight- 
enod  man  of  the  present  day,  who  has  bad  an  opportunity  to 
witiieBS  its  d«grttditag  attd  didorganl^ng  inffltien6e,  will  haziird  hb 
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repotation  for  common  sense  or  bnmani^  8o  £Kr  aa  to  itftempt  ijtai 
joalificatioo,  on  any  prinoiple»  whataver.  In  ibiQ  earlier  stagea  of 
this  traffic,  its  victims  were  pvooured  in  wholesale  numbers  hj  war 
and  violenoe;  villages  were  surprised  and  the  entire  popolatioii 
seized  and  sold  into  slavery  by  ihetr  more  powerful  neigibbors.  But 
this  system,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  last  long;  and 
it  soon  gave  place  to  another,  which,  though  not  attended*  ¥^th  thtf 
same  outward  violence  and  bloodshed,  has  nevertheless  proved  more 
ii^urious  to  the  country,  in  the  course  of  timie,  than  the  one  it  sup* 
planned.  Few  are  now  takan  to  the  markets  kept  open  along  th^ 
coast,  exoept  those  charged  with  some  crime;  and  ^e  most  prolifio 
source  of  accusation  is  the  charge  of  witcfaerai^  a  thing  so  subtl$  afid 
indeOnite  that  it  may  always  be  substantiated  on  the  most  precariOttS- 
evidence,  and  so.  pliable^  at  the  same  time,  that  it  may  be  made  t» 
cover  the  most  barefaced  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty*  The  writet 
has  more  than  once  known  a  company  of  men,  on  the  mere  suspicion- 
of  witchcraft,  to  seize  upon  one  of  their  own  number,  9eU  him  to  it 
slave-dealer,  and  divide  the  proceeds  among  themselvfs^  when  H  wae 
noft  only  obvious  to  others,  but  acknowledged  \xy  themselves,  thut 
thrare  was  a  strong  probability  that  thc^y  would*  aU  within  a  short 
period  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  And  yet  such  is  tLe 
insensibility  engendered  by  this  cruel  tralBc,  that  men  can  acknowl- 
edge and  think  of  such  a  liability  without  emotion.  He  has  known 
two  friends  (professedly  so  at  least)  come  to  a  slave^actory,  on  a 
mere  pleasure  excursion,  and  while  one  was  aecretly  negotiating  for 
the  sale  of  his  companion,  the  intended  victim  has  had  the  adrottnees' 
to  escape  with  the  money  and  leave  the  other  to  utone  for  his  dupli*^ 
city  by  a  life  of  foreign  servitude.  These  are  not  rare  cases,  but  com^ 
mon  occurrences  in  the  vicinity  of  every  slave-factory  en  the  coast  lof 
Africa ;  and  it  must  be  seen,  at  once,  that  where  such  deeds  of  injus- 
tice are  perpetrated  with  impunity,  there  can  bene  order,  no  morality, 
and  no  sound  religion  whatever.  And  yet  these  or  similar  deeds  of 
villaay  must  have  passed  under  the  notice  of  the  missionaries  of  0)ng(y 
almost  every  day  of  their  lives ;  and  as  the  whole  nation  was  itiehtded 
in  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  these  deeds  wei*e  perpetrated  bj 
those  over  whom  they  claimed  to  exercise  spiritual  junsdietion ;  and 
we  have  often  wondered  what  kind  of  morality  they  must  have  in<* 
oulcated,  or  what  system  of  church  discipline  they  must  have  enfbrced| 
to  allow  such  enormities. 

But  the  missionaries  are  cluurgeable  with  more  than  the  mere  tele* 
noion  of  these  things.    They  participated  in  this  traffic  themselves ; 
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and  if  net  fWira  tiie  same  motivM  of  avariee  which  infioeiioed  the 
mast  of  the  people  aroand  them^  they  at  least  gave  the  full  fbroe  q£ 
their  example  to  coanteoanoe  all  the  enonDitaea  which  are  insepacaiiif 
GODBected  with  it.  Bj  an  anangemeot  with  thd  civil  antborities,  aU 
persons  ooovioted  of  eelebniting  the  rites  of  the  andeot  religion^  weee 
delivered  up  to  the  oussionarieay  and  by  them  sold  te  the  first  slave: 
Tiessel  whaeh  entered  the  river,  and  the  proceeds  were  dktrilMted 
to  the  poor.  The  number  of  individuab  tfaw  convicted  was  very 
eonsiderable ;  so  that  vesscb  engaged  in  transporting  sbrresto  Bnazil^ 
conld  always  depeikd  open  the  missioaaines  Id  give  them  material 
aid  in  making  np  their  complement  of  slaves^  Tbe  missienaritet 
too,  seemed  to  have  no  senq^es  in  oocasieBaUy  poesenting  a  few 
of  their  domestic  slaves  to  vadk  eaptainsor  siiperoargos  as  had  dodo 
them  favors*  Father  Merolla  nenticms  that  he  hod  once  given  a  sfanne 
to  a  Portttgoese  oaptaio  in  eensideratioft  of  a.iask  of  wine  ^«t  he 
had  givcA  him  to  od^irate  the  sacrament  Indeed,  the  missionaries 
seem  to  have  felt  that  there  was  no  seriens  hasrn  ns  oonstgning 
any  nomber  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  foreign  servitadet 
provided  only  that  they  were  bapAised  and  were  sioi  permilitied  to  fUl 
into  ^e  hands  of  heretios*  Allowances  are  to  be  made,  of  coui»e| 
for  the  age  in  which  these  missionaries  lived.  The  whole  Christian 
world,  protestant  as  well  as  papal,  stands  im^cated  in  the  charge  of 
having  countenimoed  this  trade  which  is  now  so  univvrsally  derioonoed. 
Still,  however,  it  may  be  s^  in  extenuation  of  the  oond«et  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Christian  world,  that  they  never  saw  the  worst 
side  of  the  picture.  They  have  omtemplated  the  evils  of  the  slave 
system  only  in  oountries  comparatively  enlightened,  and  where  it  has 
always  been  regulated,  less  or  more  by  Christian  {mnciple.  Of  its 
banefal  and  desolating  infiueaee  npon  society  in  Africa,  they  havB 
imown  little  or  nothing,  except  as  a  matter  of  conjecture,  or  whaC 
they  have  learned  from  the  reports  ^  others*  But  the  missionaries 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  worst  results  of  this  traffic,  and  we  are 
more  than  surprised  that  they  did  not  interpose  all  their  influenee  to 
save  the  inhabitants  of  Congo  from  its  destructive  tendencies.  They 
ought,  from  tbe  oircumstaBees  of  the  ease,  to  have  been  in  advance  iA 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  in  denouncing  it,  whereas  they  were 
greatly  behind  their  own  church  when  puhhc  sentiment  began  to  set 
in  an  opposite  fraction*  Towards  the  doae  of  the  seventeenth  cen^ 
tury,  Cardinal  Qbo,  on  the  part  of  the  saored  ooUege;  wrote  to  the 
missionaries,  oomplaioinff^  that  the  ^^pemioiDua  and  abommable  abuse 
of  seilmg  ekve*  was  still  continned,*'  and  eahotted  Asm  to  ose  nU 
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tkdr  inflocttoe  ta  pot  it  down.  The  nrifnoiiaries  asseaiided  to  con* 
aider  thk  letter^  bat  concluded  that  the  advice  wna  impiracticaUc^ 
inafimocli  as  the  people  of  Congo  bad  Httie  or  no  trade,  except  im 
alavee  aad  irory.  They  reeolved,  bom&ver^  trv  do  all  they  could  to 
prereot  thetn  from  Aeiltng  ^ves  to  tlie  heredct;  by  wkom  wcre^  mean6 
die  Dutch  and  English,  but  more  particalarly'  the  iatter. .  This  one^ 
dded  morali^  did  more  ham  than  good.  The  peopio  had  too  Iktto 
dtseerameni  toi  see  any  essential  difference  in  the  case ;  «nd  as  the 
BogUsh  alwoys-gR,¥e  better  prices^  andibmi^Md  then  with  gonaand 
amrantioD,  which  ^  Portugoese froramotives  of  policy  wotdd  noty^ 
they  always  prdifcrred  the  English  tradeu  The  attempt  on  the  part 
€^  the  nnarioaaries  to  etfforce  this  reaohitiony  brooght  them  on  seTa^ 
nl  dccadons  im  conflict  with  theamhority  of  the  count  of  Sogno,  and 
iBorft  than /once  they  had-neadyseeoved  theur  own  expulsion  fixmr  the 
etttiatry.  <  Theiy  ofttaifeatebf  snooeeded^  ihowevvr^  vi'  seoonog  to  the 
Portagueae:  traders  a  sort  of  monopoly  *of  the  trade,  and  »ocfa  the 
greatest  pDoportioQ  of  daves  sbippedfron  Congo  were  taken  to  Br»* 
sil;  BO  thatiil  any  praise  is  duo  Ibr  keeping  them  eat  of  the  hands  of 
heitetics,  die  miesioaaries  are  entitled  to  tho'  whole;  but  in  the  same 
proportion  abe  they  responsible  fbr  the  niin  of  thai  oouatry^to  whoee 
welfare  they  had  cohsecrated  their  livee^ 

There  were  other  causes,  howeverv  which  eonlributed  still  more 
efficieatly  to  the  ofirerthrew  of  Christianity  in  Congo  than  the  fore^ 
slave  traokc  Had  this  been  lefl  to  itself*  and  allowed  sufficient  time 
to  work  out  its  own  natural  results,  it  woold>  with  the  utmost  cer^ 
tainty,  have  obliterated  every  trace  of  oiviliaation  and  Christianity. 
But  there  were  other  causes  that  intervened  and  did  the  work  mojpe 
sommarily*  We  allude  to  the  character  of  the  reiSgion  the  mission^ 
ries  introduced  into  Congo ;  the  manner  in  which  that  religion  was 
propagated ;  and  the  unjustifiable  measures  that  were  adopted  to  nqp'* 
hold  it  after  it  became  the  estabHsfaed  religion  of  the  country. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  that  going  among  a  people  so  deefdy 
debased,  and  so  utterly  ignorant,  of  course,  of  everythiag  pertaining 
to  Christianity,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Congo  must  have  been  when 
tibey  were  first  discovered  by  the  Poitagueee,  the  missionaries  would 
have  taken  special  pains  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of 
the  Catholic  religion  before  introdacit>g  them  into  the  church.  It  is 
hot  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  translated  the  word  of 
God  into*  their  tenguage,  estabUshed  schools  for  the  instroction  of  the 
yenih,  and  employed  all  the  ordinary  means  fbr  diffindng  Christian 
knowledge  amoag  the  people^  in  ooaawotion  with  Ae  {Hreaehing  of  the 
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Gt^el.  But  the  world  knows  that  such  a  course  is  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  Rome.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  where  they  have  attempted 
to  establish  their  religion,  whether  in  earlier  or  later  times,  the  bap- 
tismal seal  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  only  thing  necessary  to  convert 
any  heathen  into  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  Romish  church*  They 
pretended,  it  is  true^  to  catechize  their  candidates  for  baptism,  but  the 
ordinance,  according  to  their  own  statements,  was  administered  with 
80  much  rapidity  and  in  such  wholesale  style,  as  utterly  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  anything  like  thorough  catechetical  instruction.  None 
but  those  who  have  had  some  eyperien^  in  training  the  heathen 
mind,  can  .under9tai^d  how  slow  it  is  to  receive  religious  instruction*. 
The  Divinely  appointed  mode  of  "  giving  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept,"  and  this  persevered  in  for  a  long  period,  is  indispen- 
8al;>ly  necessary  to  impart  to  their  minds  the  first  and  the  simplest 
principles  of  revealed  religion.  But  the  Congo  missionaries  made  no 
al^)wances  whatever  for  the  sluggishness  of  the  heathen  mind.  They 
either  misapprehended  its  true  character,  or  regarded  religious  knowl- 
edge as  a  matter  of  on(y  secondary  importance.  Their  chief  ambition 
seema  to  have  been,  to  drag  as  many  into  the  church  as  possible,  and  if, 
th^r  merit  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  their  converts,  they  are 
the  most  meritorious  and  praiseworthy  men  that  ever  lived.  Father 
Cai^  states  that  dimng  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Bamba,  he 
seldom  baptized  less  than  eight  or  ten  children  a  day,  and  not  unfre- 
quenfly  fifteen  or  twenty.  During  a  residence  of  two  years  he  bap- 
tized 2,700.  One  missionary  in  Gliiovachianza  is  reported  to  have 
baptized  5000  children  in  a  few  days.  Another  missionary  baptized 
12,000  persons  in  Sc^o  in  less  than  a  year.  Father  Merolla  states, 
that  he  had  baptized  as  many  as  272  in  one  day,  and  in  less  than  five 
years,  he  had  baptized  more  than  18,000.  He  mentions  the  case  of  a 
brother  missionary  who  had  baptized  50,000 ;  and  of  another  who 
during  a  residence  of  twenty  years  had  baptized  more  than  100,000. 
The  missionaries  however  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  single 
ordinance  of  baptism.  They  introduced,  as  far  as  they  could,  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church.  The  mass  was  celebrated 
with  all  due  pomp;  the  confessional  was  erected  in  almost  every 
village ;  penances  of  all  grades  and  kinds  were  imposed ;  children  and 
adults  alike  were  required  to  perform  the  rosary,  and  the  people  e» 
mcL9U  soon  learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  most  readily 
did  they  fall  into  the  habit  of  wearing  cnicifixes,  medals  and  relics. 
There  were  certain  heathenish  customs,  however,  which  the  mission- 
ary fathers  found  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the  people  to  abandon ; 
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and  they  were  never  entirelj  successful  until  they  substituted  others 
of  a  similar  character,  which  the  natives  regarded  as  a  sort  of  equiv- 
alent for  those  they  were  required  to  give  up.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionary fathers  has  very  ingenuously  placed  the  customs  which  were 
abolished,  and  those  which  were  substituted  in  their  place,  side 
by  side  in  his  journal,  little  imagining  how  forcibly  others  would 
be  struck  by  the  family  likeness  of  the  two.  The  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  allow  us  to  extract  extensively  from  his  joumaly 
but  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  these  customs  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  remark  just  made.  It  was  a  custom  of  the 
country,  for  example,  to  bind  a  cord  of  some  kind  around  the  body 
of  every  new-bom  infant,  to  which  were  fastened  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  certain  kinds  of  wild  animals,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  a 
charm  to  preserve  the  health  and  life  6f  the  child.  This  practice 
was  regarded  by  the  missionaries  as  an  offence  of  high  grade,  and  the 
mother  who  had  the  temerity  to  present  her  child  for  baptism  with 
one  of  these  heathenish  cords  about  it,  was  scourged  in  public  and  in 
the  severest  manner.  In  the  place  of  this,  the  missionaries  enjoined, 
^  that  all  mothers  should  make  the  cords  with  which  they  bound 
their  infants  of  palm  leaves  that  had  been  consecrated  on  palm  Sun- 
day ;  and  moreover  guard  them  well  with  other  such  relics  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  use  at  the  time  of  baptism.** 

Another  custom  that  was  regarded  as  not  less  objectionable  by -the 
missionaries,  was  the  practice  of  handing  over  every  new-bom  infant 
to  a  native  priest  or  sorcerer  to  tell  its  fortune,  which  they  pretended 
to  be  able  to  do  by  examining  its  form,  its  limbs  and  countenance. 
In  the  place  of  this,  they  enjoined  "  that  all  mothers,  after  the  birth 
of  their  first-bom,  should  carry  it  to  the  church  and  perform  the 
eeremony  of  entering  into  the  holy  place ;  and  if  it  be  sick,  we  order 
its  mother  to  recommend  it  to  the  Lord,  together  with  some  sort  of  a 
vow."* 

Another  custom  in  Congo,  which  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
missionaries,  was  the  habit  of  interdicting  to  every  person  at  their 
birth  some  one  article  of  food,  which  they  were  not,  through  life,  upon 
any  consideration,  to  put  into  their  mouths.  This  practice  was  re- 
garded as  specially  heathenish,  and  was  unconditionally  interdicted. 
In  the  place  of  it,  however,  they  commanded  "  that  the  parents  should 
enjoin  their  children  to  observe  some  particular  devotion,  such  as  to 

^  The  T^w,  in  all  <itch  caoea,  woa  an  engagement  to  the  part  of  the  mother, 
that  the  child,  for  a  specified  period,  should  not  eat  a  certain  kind  of  food,  wear 
clothea  of  a  certain  color — or  something  of  a  similar  character. 
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repeat  manj  times  a  day  the  rosary  or  the  crown^  in  honor  of  the 
blessed  virgin ;  to  fast  on  Saturdays ;  to  eat  no  flesh  on  Wednesdays, 
and  such  other  things  as  are  used  among  Christians," 

Another  custom  of  the  country  at  the  root  of  which  the  axe  was 
laid,  was  that  of  guarding  their  fruit-trees  and  patches  of  grain  with 
feteiches,  which  were  supposed  to  possess  themselves  the  power  of 
punishing  all  trespassers.  The  practice  was  interdicted,  but  the  peo- 
ple at  the  same  time  were  recommended,  '*  to  use  c(Misecrated  palm 
branches,  and  here  and  there  in  their  patches  of  com  to  set  up  the 
sign  of  the  cross."  These  details  might  be  extended  to  almost  any 
length,  if  it  were  necessary.  A  Roman  Catholic  of  discernment  may 
possibly  see  an  essential  difference  between  these  heathenish  customs 
that  were  abolished,  and  those  that  were  substituted  in  their  place ; 
but  we  seriously  doubt  whether  the  simple-minded  people  of  Congo 
were  ever  conscious  of  any  material  change  in  their  code  of  supersti- 
tious rites,  or  derived  any  essential  advantage  by  the  exchange.  At 
the  same  time,  wiser  heads  may  well  be  excused  for  doubting  whethw 
the  one  is  more  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  enlightened  Christiaiiity 
than  the  other ;  or  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  eajrthy  if  it  produces 
no  better  results,  or  lays  no  surer  foundation  for.ealvation*  It  waf 
the  great  error  of  the  missionaries,  perhaps  we  should  «ay  the  grand  • 
defect  of  Romanism,  that  they  presented  the  benighted  inhabitamts  ol 
Congo  with  a  system  of  superstitious  observances  «o  niefu*ly  allied^ 
both  in  spirit  and  for^l,  to,  the.  onje  which  they  aimed  ^o extirpate.^ 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  one  of  two ;  systems  so  .n^#ar]^  xelated' 
could  ever  have  supplanted  the  other ;  and  all  th6re£[>re  fpr  wliich  the 
inhabitants  of  Congo  were  ever  inddbted  to  the  missionaries^  was  for. 
a  burdensome  accession  to  those  superstitious  eeremoniea  that  had 
already  crashed  them  almost  into  the.dust*  ,  The  new  xeligion  had  na 
more  to  do  with  their  moral  and  intellectual  natures  than  the  old  one* 
It  imparted  to  them  no  dear  views  of  the  sublime  trvlihs  of  the  Grospel, 
and  left  them  in  as  great  ignorance  of  the  true  gospel  plan  of  ealvar* 
tion,  as  it  found  them.  It  limited  their  attention  almost  entirely  to  a 
few  drivelling  expedients  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  evils  and 
accidents  of  life,  without  attempting  to  impart  any  glimpses  of  that 
glorious  immortality,  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesas  Christ. 
Ipstead  of  relaxing  the  cords  of  superstition  and  conducting  them 
into  a  wider  space  and  greater  freedom,  it  only  drew  them  the  more 
closely,  and  chaiiied  them  down  to  a  heavier  burden  of  idolatrous 
rjtes  than  they  or  their  fathers  had  ever  known.    Knowing  this  ta 
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be  the  case,  we  are  not  surprised  that  this  corrupted  religion  found 
no  permanent  lodgment  in  their  hearts,  and  produced  so  few  benefi- 
cial changes  in  the  state  of  society. 

The  fact  that  the  people  occasionally  showed  great  zeal  for  the 
outward  observances  of  their  adopted  religion,  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  they  ever  possessed  any  sincere  attachment  for  it,  or  that  they 
had  in  the  least  relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  old.  It  was  their  inter- 
est, or  they  thought  it  their  interest,  to  make  a  display  of  zeal.  It 
was  important  for  them  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  missionaries,  and 
they  had  no  fears  that  their  own  religion  would  be  contaminated  by 
contact  with  Romanism,  and  no  danger  of  its  being  lost  from  occupy- 
ing a  subordinate  or  less  conspicuous  position.  If  they  showed  all 
due  reverence  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church  in 
the  presence  of  the  missionaries,  they  were  not  less  punctilious  in 
performing  the  rites  of  their  own,  in  their  absence.  As  but  few  of 
the  missionaries  ever  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  country,  the  natives  had  special  advantages  for  playing  off  this 
doable  game.  If  the  missionaries  had  studied  the  character  of  the 
people  more  thoroughly,  and  adapted  their  instruction  to  their  wants, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  everything  bend  to  the  lifeless  and 
frigid  deBsands  of  Romanism,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  have 
done  them  real  good,  and  would  not  themselves  have  been  so  easily 
doped  by  tlieir  dissimulation.  The  natives  were  perfectly  aware  of 
their  ignorance  in  this  respect,  Imd  they  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  it  to 
good  accouBl,  in  aedng  out  one  of  the  most  remarkable  farces  that, 
baa  ever  been  reeorded.  It  cost  them  no  effort  to  appear  easy  and 
Daluial  in  a  character  foreign  to  their  own  —  to  maintain  their  own 
private  views  and  principles  inviolate  in  strict  consistency  with  the 
outward  exhibition  of  views  and  principles  of  the  very  opposite  char- 
acter—  in  other  words,  to  appear  to  be  zealous  Roman  Catholics, 
wben  in  reality  they  were  but  the  most  besotted  pagans  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  missionaries  themselves  seem  occasionally  to 
have  had  some  misgivings  about  the  sincerity  of  their  converts; 
they  repeatedly  expressed  apprehensions  that  they  might,  at  some 
time,  revert  to  the  pagan  worship  of  their  forefathers. 

The  attempt  which  they  made  to  brace  up  their  authority  and  en* 
force  the  demands  of  Romanism,  by  practising  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  people,  did  not  tend  materially  to  avert  this  dreaded  result  They 
naturally  supposed  they  were  in  possession  of  a  field  wonderfully 
promisiiig  for  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers.  What  they  could 
not  effect  by  the  bare  exercise  of  authority,  or  by  the  ordinary  powers 
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6i  persuasion,  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  exercise  of  their  pre- 
tended miraculous  gifts ;  and  great  were  the  marvels  they  performed 
m  this  hidden  corner  of  the  world.  Devils  fled  at  their  approach ; 
trees  withered  away  under  their  rebuke ;  the  rains  descended  or  held 
back  as  they  wished ;  sorcerers  fell  down  dead  at  their  feet  in  conse- 
quence of  taking  a  false  oath  upon  the  mass  book ;  if  a  comet  ap« 
peared  in  the  heavens,  it  was  there  in  obedience  to  their  call,  and  all 
were  threatened  with  immediate  destruction  who  would  not  obey  the 
priests ;  if  the  small  pox  made  its  appearance  among  the  people,  it 
Vas  sent  to  chastise  the  obstinacy  of  their  chiefs,  and  great  would  be 
the  clamor  if  they  did  not  at  once  perform  the  appointed  penance. 
If  the  eloquence  of  a  holy  father  was  insufficient  to  draw  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  his  audience  or  wring  from  them  expressions  of  sorrow  for 
their  sfns,  a  curtain  is  suddenly  drawn  aside  and  an  image  of  the  vir^ 
gin  in  relievo,  with  a  dagger  thrust  through  her  breast,  is  revealed  to 
toir  wondering  gaze. 

^-  Ittiese  things,  doubtless,  had  a  momentary  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
die  people,  but  they  exerted  no  lasting  influence.  The  missionaries 
fergbt  that  the  sorcerers,  whom  they  persecuted  with  so  much  vim- 
leiife^,  hot  only  pretended  to  work  the  same  kind  of  miracles,  but 
8(h^  'so  much  more  wonderful,  that  their  oWn  ivould  appeio*  exceed^ 
^ik^f^^tilbe  by  the  side  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  supported  by 
'j^t6bh  quite  as'good  as  ^y  that  the  missionaries  eould  aAince.  In 
ileu:t,^itife  imA^nAttoh  is  such  a  predobiinant  eleihetit  in  the  mental 
liohkHiftibh  of  t%e  ntgro,  ibsCt  he  cai^  itetf  liule  abmit  prooft  in  audi 
ibktters';  he  ^ilf  tfioi^  lieadHy  acci'edit  a  pret^Adei!  miracle  by  one 
of  Ms  0;^  cotlntrymen,  provided  only  thatJ  ft  is  suflWently  gorgeoM 
to  'sultf  his  tast^  tbah  he  %ould  one  by  the  mrssfonaries,  whieh  muit 
Idw^y^  &ave  sbtA^  tieeent  reference  to'  credlMky  and  truth. 

The  negro  ffefels,  that  in  enei^  of  character,  in  scope  of  nndef- 
'^ndin^,  in  th^  exei^sfe  of  mechann^l  skill,  adT  in  the  ij^ractioe  of  M 
^e  useful  arts  of  Hfe,  he  is  hopelessly 'dtetAn(5ed  by  the  white  man. 
^Any  stigge^tons  of  rlvlAty  here  never  fkil'td  provoke  his  unbounded 
ihirth.'  '  But  Whenever  jron  enter  the '  pfednets  of  the  unknown 
and 'the  mysterious,  the  realms  where  the  imagination  alone  can 
traveX  there  is  no  place  where  he  fbels  more  at  home,  and  the 
endless  Variety  of  ^ntastlc  images  wliich  he  brings  fbrth  from 
these  mysterious  regions,  sho>^s  that  here  he  has  no  rival.  The 
mis^narie^,  therefore,  when  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  task 
of  WoAing  miracles,  little  knew  how  egregiously  they  were  to 
be  etitstripped ;  and  perhaps  they  could  not  possibly  have  adopted  anjr 
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course  that  would  more  certainly  bring  themselves  and  their  religion 
into  ooQtemptt 

But  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  ceremonies  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  Congo  by  the  church  of  Bome,  for  a  time  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be  burdensome.  So  long  as  its  require* 
Bients  were  confined  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  to  saying  the  rosary, 
wearing  crucifixes  and  doing  trivial  acts  of  penance,  they  submitted 
to  it  without  any  symptoms  of  serious  discontent.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  the  mission^es  set  themselves  more  earnestly  to  work 
to  root  out  all  traces  of  the  old  religion ;  when  they  commenced  a 
more  vigorQus  persecution  of  the  priests  of  tl^t  religion ;  and  above 
all,  when  they  determined  to  abolish  polygamy  throughout  the  land, 
tjatdy  assailed  heathenism  in  ilB  strong  hold,,  and  aroused  hatred  and 
japposiUon  which  astounded  themselves.  In  this  emergen<^,  wh^n 
priestly  authority  and  biimculous  gifts  were  of  no  more  av^l,  tb^ 
had  recourse  for  aid  to  the  civil  arm,  that  never-failing  respurcp 
«f  BoDie«  And^.tlua  they  could  command  without  any.  ^jffio^^y* 
,The  king  and  the  chiefs,  who  were  indebted  tQ  th^  mi.ssipi^ari^  for 
t^fBt^  and  all  the  power  they  possea^ed,  coqjd  well  afford*  to  ^^ert  th^t 
jMvwer  in  enA>rciDg  the  oppamands  of  the  cburchi  ,Th^,fn^s^onari^ 
MsiArW^i^^  pMs^  .the,  assistance  of  the  kic^  of  ^ortpg^lio  fq;^in- 
^(^ik&f,)fk  ai^tiQrjytj^anid  it  was.as  littliQ  i^.  t^7  <^0Mld  dq  i^  4<^  to 
^fppport  ^  spii^tmd  ^h(>ri^  of  the  ii^8W^fl,ry.fttliers.  .^.Atndrrom 
t^Q..^oinfnft.^.ri)Qwionarie«  ibwl  jeqoqjcpe  to. .the  cjlv^',f^.  ftt 
mi% tbofiib^^.m^ every..other niev»a  pf.projno^g  tb^  ji^teresto 
^.rriigi^u^,,  .T^Ti^vere^t  laws  were  epi^t^^iog^nff  polygamy,?  tbie 
;#U.p^§^ff^lgj#p,  ii>  all  itft  forms;  flod  .dj^ti^h^^y^.^cl^i;^  ill«gM» 
jlMHl(tbe  heityd^peipatties  .fienpun9^iagfH,pst,^.yr^Q.wefQ  l^nowp Jp 
participati|*ii^H;f4^K)atiiKg  its.  ritea;  ^r^e^  i^  .j^i^^ard^,  .Vy  wWi 
.W4we,iiyiftn»fth»  pp!^  of  the  pagai^  relig^i^  w^r^  4)ic)are4.oqtiipr8 ; 
ftt  first  ^^.i^etif^t^  ^UtnoQOoed  f^^  i^^m  .)va3,  deit^tatjon  or  th^ 
Jiu9»e0>.  ]^  iti  w^  f^fterwavdft  oonunu^  .to,  foreign  .slavery.  For .  a 
.tis^.tb^msaionarifi^.entrpsied.tlia  e^equ^  pf  tiie  laws  to  the  ki^ 
iNad'Wi-.ichifffs.^ » But  if  they  showed  ,tl^  least,  dilatorines^  or  relno' 
.|iUi08'4a.pMoi9h  t|«eir  ful^ts,  th^  took  the  law  into  their  ovn.han|(^ 
aDdadminMt^red,  it  w^h.^nspaiong, severity.'  The  pount  of  fiogno 
mm  re<|iilred  onone.oc^iisioo,  as  an  act  of  penimc^,  to  compel  three 
]jit|tidr#d/of  bis  4ubjeats  to  be  married  after  tha  Christian  mann^^r ; 
mH  il;{is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  Binoerity  oi  his  piety,  as  well  i^ 
^lbe.«coel)eBoe  of  the  ordinance,  that  he  became  so  ji^ealous  in  the 
>MMilA  of  the  «fa(uroh»  thattjieidid  not  sto^  until  he  bad  comp^dled  w 
Vol.  IX.  No.  33.  12 
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bundred.  Corporeal  ponishmeDt  was  the  fiivorite  instmmeat  of  di»* 
dpline,  and  it  was  administered  without  restraint.  The  slightest  de« 
▼iation  from  the  prescribed  roles  of  the  chorch  was  punished  by 
public  flogging,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  females,  and  even 
mothers,  to  be  stripped  and  whipped  in  public  Sometimes  tiiese  oaa* 
ligations  were  inflicted  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  Father  Me* 
rolla  relates  with  no  liule  glee,  how  he  had  once  belabored  a  wizani 
with  the  cord  of  Mb  ordtr^  ealling  upon  St,  Michael  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  saints  to  participate  in  the  sport.  He  meationB  the  case  of  a 
Father  Superior  who  had  boxed  the  ears  of  one  of  the  magnates  of 
the  land'  for  having  expressed  some  doubts  aboat  the  efficacy  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration.  Thia  had  nearly  proved  a  serious  matter,  how* 
ever,  and  it  required  all  the  sophistry  that  Mert^  conJM  comBiand, 
to  convince  the  chief  that  it  had  been  dona  in  love,  and  was  intended 
eoly  to  rescoe  him  from  th«  snares-  of  tjhe  deviL 

These  acta  dt  tyranny  eoold  not  fail  to  awakea  hatred  and  resent- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  people  agaisst  their  religions  teachers,  and 
especially  so,  as  it  was  done  to  enforce  the  observance  ^  a  religion 
for  which  they  felt  no  attachment.  These  wrongs  were  endured, 
however,  with  wonderful  forbearance,  so  long  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  authority  of  the  missionaries  could  not  be  resisted  with  impunity. 
But  as  soon  as  it  became  manifest  that  Portugal  could  no  longer 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  the  true  state 
of  feeling,  both  among  the  diiefs  and  the  cmnmon  pec^le,  began  to 
show  itself;  and  it  was  not  long  before. the  tide  (^persecution  began 
to  set  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  count  of  Sogno  was  among  the 
first  to  resent  the  indignities  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him,  by  per- 
secuting the  missionaries  in  the  most  shameless  manner.  The  com- 
mon people  revenged  themselves  in  several  instances  by  abandoning 
the  missionMies>  with  whom  they  were  travelling,  in  the  gloomiest 
woods,  with  the  expectation  that  they  weald  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  In  several  instances  of  severe  sidmess,  the  people  infused 
to  let  them  have  aaytbing  that  would  administer  to  their  relief.  In 
the  province  of  Bamba,  once  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  Christiaap 
ity,  six  Capuchin  missionaries  were  poisoned  at  one  time;  and  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  made  upon  the  life  of  anr 
other  missionary  who  was  sent  there  to  get  the  efiects  of  the  deceased 
brethren.  Philip  da  Salesia,  another  of  tiie  missionary  brotherhood, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  baaditt  i  in  the  character  of  sorcerers,  and  by  them 
was  killed  and  devoured.  Father  Joseph  Marias  da  Sestu  was  poisoned, 
and  Merolla  himself  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  in  the  same 
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way.  Indeed,  the  apprehensions  of  the  missfonaries  became  so  much 
excited  in  this  waj,  that  they  seldom  travelled  without  having  an 
antidote  for  poison.  And  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  to  abandon 
travelling  akogether  and  confine  Uiemselvee  to  a  few  localities  where 
the  people  were  more  friendly.  Ultimately  they  had  to  leave  the 
conntry  altogether,  and  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  almost 
simultaneous  disappearance  of  all  the  religion  they  had  propagated  in 
that  country.  We  have  no  certain  information  of  the  process  by 
which  it  ceased  to  be  die  religion  of  the  conntry.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  aboHshed  in  any  of  the  provinces  by  a  formal 
enactment  of  government.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  did  not  require 
the  force  of  a  political  revolution  to  overturn  it.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
probable that  it  was  rooted  out  by  persecution,  for  there  were  none 
that  loved  it  enough  to  be  persecuted  for  its  sake.  We  ciui  only 
compare  it  to  a  magnificent  edifice  that  fell  to  pieces  because  it  had  no 
foundadon  upon  which  to  rest ;  or  to  a  beautifol  exotic  that  withered 
away  because  it  had  taken  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  country. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OS  EICHABP  BAXXEB. 
By  George  P,  Fisher,  Resident  liceatiate,  Andorer. 

No  one  of  the  eminent  Ei^isfa  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century 
k  more  widely  known  than  Itiehard  Baxter.  There  are  many  who 
prise  the  accuracy  and  learning  of  Owen^  and  many  who  admire  the 
ealm  strength  and  fertile  inngnMition  of  John  Howe ;  while  dissen- 
ters as  well  as  churchmen  reader  homage  to  tlw  genins  of  Sovth^  of 
Barrow  und  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  But  neither  of  these,  aanl  indeed  few 
of  the  illustrious  persons  of  that  age,  prolific  of  great  men,  esn  daim 
a  reputation  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Pastor  of  Kidderminster. 
And  yet  it  b  not  as  a  theologian  that  Baxter  is  chiefiy  known.  He 
Is  least  indebted  for  bis  reputation  to  those  works  on  whieh  he  most 
relied  for  fame.  The  volumes  which  are  the  fruits  of  his  most  se- 
vere toil  and  were  written  ^chiefly  for  posterity,"  repose,  in  dust  and 
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silence,  on  the  shelves  <rf  antiqaaries ;  while  the  "  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted" and  the  "  Saint's  Rest"  are  found  with  the  Pilgrim  of  Ban- 
yan, wherever  our  language  is  spoken.  The  explanation  of  this  fact 
must  be  sought  both  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man  and  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  lot  of  Baxter  was  cast  in  a  period  when  the  English  mind 
was  roused  to  an  unexampled  activity,  and  the  old  institutions  of 
church  and  state  were  shaken  from  their  foundations,  to  be  recon- 
structed according  to  the  views  of  a  new  age.  The  contest  of  Pre- 
rogative and  Privilege,  of  hereditary  authority  against  individual 
rights,  had  come  to  the  crisis  to  which  it  had  been  for  centuries  ap- 
proaching, and  men  were  leaving  the  halls  of  debate  for  the  field  of 
battle.  The  Reformation,  by  working  out  its  natural  results,  had 
generated  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  fearless  inquiry  upon  the  subjects  of 
religion.  And  the  Puritans,  with  whom  politics  was  a  secondary  in- 
terest, from  small  beginnings  had  grown  into  a  powerful  and  organ- 
ized party,  which  was  endeavoring  not  only  to  resist  the  advance  but 
to  cripple  the  power  of  the  hierarchal  churches. 

That  Baxter  was  well  fitted,  in  many  respects,  to  mingle  in  the 
strifes  of  a  troublous  age,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  life.  The 
ardor  and  energy  of  his  character,  his  courage,  the  acuteness  and 
vigor  of  his  mind,  his  stores  of  learning  and  ample  knowledge  of  the 
Tarious  parties,  gave  him  signal  advantages.  More  than  all,  his  piety, 
ohastened  by  intense  and  protracted  suffering  and  confirmed  by  prayer 
and  self-denial^  was  fervid  and  constant.  The  number  is  small,  in 
any  communion,  who  have  cherished  more  holy  aims,  or  have  proved 
their  fidelity  to  the  Redeemer  under  stronger  temptations.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  by  all,  who  are  £Eumliar  wilh  the 
story  of  his  life,  that  he  wanted  the  practical  wisdom  which  adapts 
means  to  ends.  Hence  his  tireless  energy  and  multifarious  knowl- 
edge were  too  often  wasted  in  unpractical  labors.  It  was  his  ruling 
desire  to  bring  about  a  peace  among  all  the  parties  in  church  and 
state.  Especially  did  he  wish  to  unite,  on  a  oonmion  platform,  the 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  theologians.  The  mode  which  he  chose  to 
attain  this  desirable  end,  was  the  publication  of  voluminous  and  subtle 
disputations.  In  this  attempt  to  secure  a  peace,  he  excited  more  con- 
tention than  he  quelled,  and  a  great  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
controversies  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author.  In  his  own  candid 
and  pathetic  review  of  his  course,  he  says :  ^  Concerning  almost  all 
my  writings,  I  must  confess  that  my  own  judgment  is,  that  fewer,  well 
studied  and  polished,  had  been  better ;  but  the  reader,  who  can  safely 
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censure  tbe  books,  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  author,  unless  he  had  been 
in  the  place  and  acquainted  with  all  the  occasions  and  drcnmstanoes.'^ 
He  speaks  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  started  controversies  for  the- 
correction  of  error,  and  tersely  remarks:  *Men  are  so  loth  to  be 
drenched  with  the  tmth,  that  I  am  no  more  for  going  that  waj  to 
work."  It  is  certain  that  his  eagerness  fhlly  to  explain  and  defend 
his  opinions  led  him  to  compose  disquisitions  so  long  and  intricate, 
that  thej  have  repelled  the  mass  of  readers. 

Yet  the  theolc^cal  character  of  Baxter  entitles  him  to  reftpectfrf 
attention.  As  a  man  of  intellect,  he  is  a  marvel.  Although  he  hid 
not  the  advantage*of  an  academical  training,  he  stored  his  mind  wUfa 
patristic  and  mediaeval  lore,  and  gained  an  acufene^  as  a  metaphy^ 
sfdan,  which  few  men  have  ever  attained.  His  strong  contictrofn  <yf 
the  evils  of  ambigafty  impeb  him  often  to  mourn  over  thei  deceftfliT^ 
ness  of  words,  and  in  the  analysis  of' many  df  the  vexed  terms  of 
theok)gy,  he  has  anticipated  the  work  of  h/ter  writers.'  H2s  diligbtlifee 
is  not  less  rare  than  his  candor  and  erudMon.  ^Never,*'  it  has  been 
said,  ^  was  the  alliance  of  soni  and  body  formed  on  terms  of  greater 
inequality  than  in  Baxter^s  person ;"  and  yet  there  was  never  a  body 
which  had  so  small  success  in  impeding  the  wo  A  of  the  soul.  He?  fe 
the  author  of  one  hundred  and  slxty-cig^  treatises,  mbstt  ^-  whfeh 
are  filled  with  valuable  truth,  and  almost  all  bre^thfe  the  spirit 
of  piety.  While  his  English  style  is  often  inaccurate  and  the  style  of 
his  Lfttin  works  is  beneath  criticism,  he  abounds  in  passages  which 
justify  the  encomium  of  Doddridge,  who  looked  on  him  ^as  one  tft 
the  greatest  orators,  both  with  regard  to  copiousness,  acofeteess  atid 
energy,  that  the  English  nation  has  pr^ddced.**  '  He  is,  moreover, 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  church,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  who  loved 
conscience  better  than  preferment.  He  was  defamed  and  persecuted, 
and  has  formally  submitted  his  opinions,  as  well  ^as  conduct,  Ustih^ 
judgment  of  succeeding  times.  We  iatVach  a  peculii^  interest  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  who  toiled  on  amidst  almost  ttnpamlleled  difficult 
ties  through  seventy-five  years,  with  the  single  design  of  extending 
the  kingdom  of  his  Master.^ 

i  Baxter  was  ronghly  treated  by  his  opponents.  The  fbloiving  aw  the  slgni^ 
fieant  titles  of  some  of  the  books  which  were  written  against  him :  **  Baxteriaaism 
Barefiw^  f  **  A  Vindication  of  that  Pradont  and  Honorable  Knight,  8ir  Henry 
Vane,  from  the  Lies  and  Calamnics  of  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  in  a  Monitory  Let- 
ter to  the  said  Mr.  B. ;"  *'  Rebel's  Pica  examined ;  or  Mr.  Baxter's  Judgment 
concerning  the  late  War."  A  book,  in  which  passages  of  his  writings  are  arrayed 
against  eadi  other,  bem  this  droll  name :  **  The  Casuist  Uneaaed,  in  a  dialogue 
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The  theological  views  of  Baxter  cannot  be  ascertained  from  his 
earlier  doctrinal  works,  since,  afler  their  publication,  his  views  un- 
derwent important  changes.  About  fifteen  years  before  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  published  the  "Catholick  Theologie,"*  an  English  folio 
of  seven  hundred  pages.  Only  six  years  afterward  he  published  his 
one  hundred  and  eighteenth  volume,  the  "  Methodus  Theologiae,"*  a 
Latin  folio  of  sixteen  hundred  pages,  which  exhibits  his  complete  the- 
ological system.  These  two  works  undoubtedly  contain  the  mature 
opinions,  which  were  the  results  of  his  long  and  varied  study.  In 
the  following  exhibition  of  his  Theology,  only  such  references  will 
be  made  to  his  other  works  as  may  explain  or  confirm  the  doctrines 
of  these  treatises.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Baxter  gave  little 
if  any  time  to  the  revisal  of  his  productions,  and  that  his  complicate 
discussions  go  through  almost  every  branch  of  theological  science,  it 
will  not  be  expected  that  he  should  be  fi*ee  from  contradictions.  The 
subsequent  selections  are  believed  to  represent  faithfully  his  predom- 
inant views.  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to  ascertain  his 
opinions  on  the  doctrines  of  Anthropology. 

betwixt  Richard  and  Baxter,  with  a  Moderator  between  them,  for  Quietness* 
sake.'*  Atrodous  crimes  were  laid  to  his  charge.  (See  Orme's  Baxter,  p.  55.) 
Scurrilous  epitaphs  were  composed  for  him  during  his  life-time.  (NeaFs  History 
of  the  Puritans,  Vol.  II.  p.  219.)  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  11,  Baxter  en- 
dured die  persecution  of  prelates  and  the  gibes  of  buffoons,  who  shared  together 
the  honors  of  a  dissolute  court  "  Dr.  Duhions  **  was  his  sobriquet  among  the 
wits  of  the  time.  His  treatment  by  the  notorious  Jeffries  and  his  cruel  imprison- 
ments are  well  known. 

1  "  Richard  Baxter's  Catholic  Theolooib  :  plain,  pure,  peaceable :  for  Pa- 
cification of  the  dogmatical  Word-warriours,  who,  1.  By  contending  about 
things  unretfealed  or  not  understood ;  2.  and  by  taking  verbal  differences  for  real, 
and  their  arbitrary  notions  for  necessary  sacred  truths,  deeeired  and  deceiving  by 
Awibiffuous,  unexplained  words,  have  long  been  the  shame  of  the  Christian  religion, 
a  soamial  and  hardening  to  unbelieverSy  the  incendiaries,  dividers  and  distracters 
of  the  church,  the  occasion  of  State  discords  and  wars,  the  corrupters  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  the  subvertcrs  of  their  own  souls  and  their  followers,  call' 
ing  them  to  a  blind  zeal  and  wrathful  warfare,  against  true  piety,  love  and  peace, 
and  teaching  them  to  censure,  backbite,  slander  and  prate  against  each  other, 
for  things  which  they  neyer  understood,"  etc  etc.  "  Written  chiefly  for  posteri 
ty,  when  sad  experience  hath  taught  men  to  hate  Geological  wars,  and  to  lore, 
and  seek,  and  call  for  peace.    (Ex  Bello  Pax.)** 

^  "  Methodus  Theologiae  Christianae.'*    1.  Naturae  Rerum,     ^  Congrua 

2.  Sacrae  Scripturae  [  Conformis 

3.  Praxi  )  Adaptata," 
etc    '^Dicata  per  Richaidum  Baxtemm,  Philotheologum.^ 
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i  1.    Sin. 

What  is  the  cause  of  Sin  ?  God  cannot  properly  he  said  to  he 
the  cause  of  sin, 

**  God  is  truly  the  first  cause  of  the  [moral]  act  by  giving  the  power,  and 
dcnng  all  that  belongeth  to  the  fons  naturae  to  the  exercise.  And  he  is  the 
first  cause  of  our  liberty,  in  making  us  free  agents,  and  he  is  the  first  cause 
of  the  moral  goodness  of  our  actions,  by  all  that  he  doth  by  his  law,  provi- 
dence and  grace  to  make  them.  But  he  is  in  no  way  the  first  cause  of  them 
as  evil."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  1.  Pars  I.  p.  165.) 

—  "  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God's  permitting  sin  (after  great 
means  against  it)  and  his  causing  it  \  between  the  making  of  a  free  agent 
and  the  putting  of  life  or  death  in  his  choice ;  and  his  causing  men  unavoid- 
ably to  sin,  and  then  to  damn  them  for  it  The  holiness  of  God's  nature 
will  stand  with  the  being  of  sin,  by  man's  cauaing ;  but  not  with  God's  caus- 
ing it"  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  L  Pars  I.  p.  573.) 

"  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  God  is  far  from  a  total  permission  or 
non-impediiion  of  sin.  He  always  hindereth  it,  so  fer  as  to  Jorbid  it,  to  threat' 
en  damnation  to  affright  men  from  it,  to  promise  salvation  and  all  felicity  to 
draw  men  from  it  He  tells  men  of  the  vanity  of  all  which  would  aluure 
them  to  it.  And  his  daily  mercies  and  corrections  should  withhold  inen 
from  it.  Only  by  doing  no  more,  and  not  effectually  changing  or  restraining 
sinners,  but  leaving  them  to  their  own  choice  under  all  these  moral,  rest^^- 
ing  means,  he  permitteth  sin."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  I.  p.  153.) 

"  Permission  is  nothing  else  than  not  efficiently  to  hinder.^  "  It  must 
therefore  be  said  that  Grod  foreknows  sin,  as  a  future  event,  while  he  not  at 
all  chooses,  nor  absolutely  refuses  its  existence ;  but  prohibits  and  in  very 
many  ways  hinders  it,  yet  not  effectually ;  and  as  an  event,  He  permits  it" 
(Meth.  Pars.  I.  cap.  2.  p.  70.)  See  also  Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  L  87, 140, 157, 
165,  529,  708.  Part  HI.  p.  106.  B.  H.  p.  36.  p.  151  note. 

"  The  devil  and  man  cause  sin,  and  Go<l  uses  it  well.  [Deus  causato  bend 
utitur.]"  (Meth.  Pars  IH.  c.  25.  2.  22.)  "  The  devil  himself  was  the  irst 
cause  of  his  own  pravitj- ;  God  made  him  not  evil,  but  he  made  himself  so." 
(Pract  Works,  Vol.  x'x.  p.  433.) 

Why  has  God  made  men  capable  of  sinning  f  "  We  may  say  that  the  va- 
riety of  the  Divine  Works  is  beautiful,  and  that  every  one  has  its  fitness  for 
a  proper  work ;  but  the  question  is  for  the  most  part  inscrutable  to  us.  And, 
indeed,  this  liberty  of  the  will  and  natural  indetermination  with  the  power 
of  freely  determining  itself,  is  adapted  to  the  business  of  this  life,  which  is 
preparatory  to  everlasting  rewards.  He  who  can  say  why  God  has  not  made 
all  animals  rational,  or  men  angels,  or  stones  suns,  can  solve  this  qnestion." 
(Meth.  Pars  IH.  c.  25.  p.  278.)     See  also  Cath.  Theol.  B.  H.  p.  138. 

We  know  that  God  will  be  no  loser  by  it  [by  making  men  defectible], 
but  equally  glorified  and  pleased  in  the  way  of  recovering  grace."  (Pract. 
Works,  VoL  XIX.  p.  583.) 
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Is  Sin  the  means  of  good  ?  "  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  strife  is  about 
a  word.  That  sin  is  an  occasion  of  good^  is  conceded  by  all.  But  whether 
occasion  should  be  called  means,  is  to  be  decided  by  an  explanation  of  the 
latter  term.  If  by  means  is  denoted  any  true  causality,  then  sin  is  not  the 
means  of  good ;  but  if  by  means  is  only  meant  an  antecedent  sine  quft  non, 
I  have  no  disposition  to  contend.  But  that  the  matter  may  be  understood, 
it  should  be  confessed  that  sin  has  the  same  relation  to  the  Divine  Glory,  as 
a  rebellion  or  treason  has  to  a  king  who  pardons  it,  or  as  a  disease  has  to  a 
physician.  If  there  had  been  no  disease,  the  skOl  of  the  physician  would 
have  been  less  conspicuous.  But  truly  the  disease  has  no  causal  power  to 
produce  the  glory  of  the  physician  [causalitatem  ad  medici  gloriam].  And 
indeed  the  term  means  signifies  strictly  what,  in  some  way,  positively  and 
really  conduces  to  the  end ;  and  in  this  sense,  sin  cannot  be  called  the  means  ; 
just  as  death  is  not  the  means  of  resurrection ;  night  is  not  the  means  of 
morning.  Winter  is  not  the  means  of  Spring ;  ignorance  is  not  the  means 
of  learning,  or  of  the  glory  of  the  teacher ;  but  only  the  occasion  or  the  evU 
removed.  But  if  the  term  means  is  to  be  taken  more  widely,  for  something 
or  nothing  which  is  interposed,  or  for  the  terminus  a  qud,  it  is  to  be  demand- 
ed of  those  who  choose  to  speak  foolishly,  that  they  do  not  coin  their  non- 
sense into  articles  of  ^th,  or  by  disputing  sacrifice  the  peace  of  the  church. 
Oood  from  the  occasion  of  sin  is  in  no  wise  the  good  of  sin.  The  good  which 
God  himself  does  against  sin  and  by  sin,  as  an  occasion,  is  indeed  chosen  by 
Grod.  To  choose  health  after  disease,  is  not  to  choose  disease ;  to  choose 
resurrection  is  not  to  choose  death.  To  choose  to  give  money  to  the  poor, 
is  not  to  choose  their  poverty ;  and  to  choose  to  pardon  a  sinner,  to  justify, 
to  sanctify,  to  save  him,  is  not  to  choose  sin."  (Meth.  Pars  L  c.  2.  pp.  64,  65.) 

"  It  is  still  false  that  sin  is  any  medium  to  God's  glory,  or  desirable,  or 
hath  any  good.*'  "  God's  glory  is  our  end,  and  to  forbear  things  prohibited 
is  not  the  means.  If  sin  conduce  as  much  as  Christ  and  holiness  to  God's 
glory,  why  may  we  not  desire  it,  suh  ratione  medii,  though  not  as  preceptum  f" 
(Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  I.  610.)  "  It  is  the  destroying  of  sin  that  God  is  glo- 
rified by."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  HI.  p.  69,  note.) 

"  He  [his  opponent]  saith  that  the  Universe  would  not  he  perfect,  if  there 
were  perfect  holiness  and  no  sin,  and  so  no  pardon  or  punishment ;  but  he 
giveth  us  no  proof,  but  confident  assertion,  at  all.  I  need  not  say,  that  it 
would  be  more  perfect  if  there  were  no  sin  ;  it  sufficeth  me  to  say,  that  it  would 
he  as  perfect ;  and  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  world's  perfection,  that 
there  be  sin  or  hell "  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  I.  621.) 

"  It  is  a  horrible  injury  against  God  to  entitle  him  [i.  e.  to  ascribe  to  him} 
sin,  and  make  it  seem  necessary  to  his  ends  and  honor.  Good  ends  will  not 
justify  evil  actions."  (Pract  Workii,  Vol.  II.  p.  300.)  See  also  Cath.  TheoL 
B.  I.  P.  I.  536.  655  note.  B.  11.  p.  80. 

Is  Sin  Voluntary ?  "So  great  is  the  dominion  of  the  will  in hmnan 
actions,  it  may  be  truly  s^d  that  what  is  not  voluntary  is  not  sin  or  merit." 
"  An  omission  of  choice  is  called  voluntary,  when  one  does  not  choose  what 
he  could  choose.**    "  The  will  is  culpable,  because  he  either  does  not  use  his 
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power  when  he  ought,  or  abuses  it  [male  utitur]."  *'  The  beginning  of  sin 
10  an  abuse  of  freewill ;  or  not  to  choose,  when  one  could  have  chosen." 
(Meth.  Pars  L  c.  8.  p.  214.) 

" MoralUy  consisteth  formally  and  primarily  in  the  will  or  voluntary** 
(Cath.  Theol.  B.  11.  p.  94.) 

**  Sin  is  (formally)  the  violation  of  the  perfect,  holy  and  righteous  law  of 
God.**  "  It  is  all  willingly  done  and  chosen  by  a  free  agent  that  could  not 
be  constrained  to  if'  **  Yoluntarium  est  omno  peccatum/'  (Practical  Works, 
n.  pp.  244,  246.) 

^  Human  nature  has  taught  all  nations  of  all  ages  to  speak  of  human  ac- 
tions as  voluntary  actions,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  will  the  final  praise  or  blame, 
the  merit  or  &ult  of  persons  and  of  actions ;  and  in  public  as  well  as  private 
judgments  to  excuse  or  absolve  him  who  involuntarily  does  an  injury,  but  to 
condemn  him  who  voluntarily  does  an  injury."  (Meth.  Pars  I.  c.  7.  p.  216.) 

What  is  meant  by  the  Voluntakinkss  of  Sin  ?  Has  the  sinful 
agent  the  power  of  contrary  choice  f 

**  The  natural  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in  the  three  things  enumerated 
in  the  following  table :  viz.  1.  and  principally,  that  the  will,  as  a  part  of  the 
natural  Divine  image  is  a  kind  of  first  cause  (dependent  and  subordinate  to 
God)  of  its  own  acts ;  on  which  it  is  implied  that  it  is  a  power  to  do  an  act, 
fwl  yet  determined."  2.  '*  That  it  has  the  power  of  commanding  the  other 
Acuities;  but  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  faculties 
commanded.  S.  That  absolutely,  directly  and  properly,  it  is  so  subject  to 
DO  created  power,  that  by  physical  motion  it  can  be  efficiently  determined, 
or  receive  the  necessity  of  determining  itself"  ^  "  To  the  evil  of  sin  God  pre- 
determined the  win  of  no  man ;  because  this  is  against  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  nature ;  and  it  would  be  against  the  liberty  of  the  person  to  be  so  pre- 
determined to  sin."  ^  Good  angels,  the  solicitations  of  the  Devil,  tyrants  or 
friends"  can  persuade  ^*  but  cannot  determine  the  will  by  causal  necessity." 
"^  An  object  can  be  the  occasion  of  the  determination,  and  is  sometimes  such 
and  so  presented,  that  the  will,  in  such  circumstances,  is  always  and  infcMi' 
Uy  determined  to  it;"  but  neither  the  object  nor  the  intellect  which  appre^ 
hends  it,  *^  by  a  causal  necessity  determine  the  wiU."  (Meth.  Pars  I.  c.  7.  p. 
208.)    "  Whether,  de  facto^  men  equally  enabled^  predisposed,,  helped  and 

1  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  which  Bax- 
ter maintains  is  not  the  theory  that  tlie  will  "  determines  its  own  acts  by  choosing 
its  own  acts,"  which  Is  rcfhted  by  President  Edwards.  (Treatise  on  the  Will, 
Part  II.  Sect  1.)  Baxter  simply  teaches,  as  an  ultimate  fact  of  human  nature, 
tiiat,  hi  the  circumstances  which  are  requisite  for  a  volition,  the  mind  has  the 
power  of  dioosing  or  refusing  the  object.  (Meth.  Pars  I.  c  8.  p.  213.)  If  he  in- 
advertently uses  language  which  implies  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of 
choices,  it  is  no  more  than  has  been  occasionally  done  by  the  best  writers  upon 
the  snbjeot,  hiolnding  Edwards  himself.  Baxter  also  opposes  the  liberty  of  in- 
diflRerence  or  Ae  theory  that  the  will  is  determined,  uninfluenced  by  involuntary 
inclinations  (which  is  refuted  in  the  same  section  of  Edwards's  treatise).  He 
only  denies  their  necessitating  power.  (See  Meth.  Pars  I.  c  8-  p.  207.  Cath. 
TheoL  B.  H.  p.  75  ct  passim.) 
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lundered,  do  yet  without  any  cause  but  their  own  freewill  itsdfj  act  or  will 
act  variously,  is  a  question  that  these  controreraes  need  not  come  to.  That 
such  (were  there  such  in  the  world)  could  do  k^l  take  for  granted ;  whatever 
they  [actually]  do."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  IL  p.  151.) 

"  The  understanding  guideth,  but  doth  not  necessitate.  (B.  11.  p.  153.) 

^  All  pretended  middle  ways  between  Hobbes,  his  necessitadon,  physical, 
and  true  freewill,  are  but  fancies,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive."  "  I  have  great 
reason  to  think  Ireewill  a  part  of  his  [man's]  natural  image ;"  *^  and  that  as 
God  is  a  causa  prima  entium,  so  freewill  may  be  a  kind  of  causa  prima  (not 
of  the  action,  as  such)  but  of  the  comparative  moral  species  of  its  own  acts." 
'*  I  say  therefore  that  here  is  no  effect  without  a  cause.  Freewill  may  be  t^e 
cause  of  various  effects,  without  a  various  predisposition.''  (Cath.  Tbeol.  B. 
II.  p.  152.) 

"  I  doubt  some  think  so  much  of  strength  or  power  alone,  as  if  they  thought 
Grod  were  glorified  by  nothing  else ;  or  more  in  an  ox  or  horse,  than  in  a 
man.  And  whatever  is  ascribed  to  God's  sapiential  operation,  they  con- 
Gontemptuously  call  a  moral  causing^  and  not  a  physical ;  as  if  God  must  move 
men,  as  he  doth  the  air,  the  water,  or  a  stone."  (Cath.  Thec^  B.  11.  p.  195.) 

<^  They  who  place  the  will  under  a  caused  or  imposed  necesnty  of  sinning 
(either  from  above  or  without)  either  actually  deny  all  sin,  or  resolve  the  sin 
and  misery  of  the  damned  into  the  Divine  will."  *<It  does  not  matter 
whether  this  is  done  by  the  necessitating  physical  predetermination  of  the 
Dominicans,  or,  according  to  the  great  C^miero  and  others,  by  the  necessi- 
tating predetermination  of  the  will,  through  objects  apprehended  by  tiie  in- 
tellect; while  God  is  the  cause  of  tlie  law,  of  tbe  wiD,  of  the  intellect  and  of 
the  object  In  either  way,  the  doctrine  of  the  infidel  Hobbes,  concerning 
the  necessity  of  every  volition,  is  asserted."  (Metii.  TheoL  Pars.  I.  c.  8.  p.  215.) 

"  By  the  necessity  of  existence  [i.  e.  by  the  necessity  of  incompatibility], 
indeed,  the  contrary  act  may  be  impossible.  Whatever  exists,  when  it 
exists,  exists  by  necessity  [i.  e.  it  cannot  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same  time] ; 
and  so  its  contrary,  by  necessity,  is  non-existent.  But  suflficiency  of  power 
to  the  contrary,  even,  at  the  instant  befijre  [the  choice],  formal  power  to 
ihe  contrary  is  not  inconsistent  [with  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  choice]." 
(Meth.  Pars  III.  c.  25.  p.  272.)  "  Whoever  says  that  God  is  not  able  to  make 
a  creature  with  power  to  determine  one  volition  of  its  own  without  His  effi- 
cient physical  predetermination  aforesaid,  sayeth  more  against  Grod's  omnipo- 
iency  (though  on  pretence  of  a  contradiction)  than  I  dare  say  or  think."  ^ 
(Cath.  Theol.  B.  L  P.  HI.  p.  86.) 

^  The  course  of  Baxter's  reasoning  leads  him  to  conclude  that  man  is  Anee, 
if  God  could  make  him  free ;  and  that  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  making  him 
fVee  is  impious.  Bishop  Berkeley,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  celebrated  argument 
for  the  freedom  of  the  will  (Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  VII,),  starts  with  the  ad- 
mission  of  his  opponent,  that  God  can  make  a  creature  ttee^  and  proves  that  man 
has  the  qualities  which,  it  is  expected,  will  characterize  a  ftree  creature.  Indeed, 
the  gravest  objections,  which  are  offered  to  the  doctrine  of  human  flreedom,  ap* 
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*<  Do  yoa  think,  1.  That  it  will  be  the  iraj  of  glorifying  the  justice  of  God 
in  jodgmenti  to  have  the  world  know  that  he  oondeameth  the  woridi  merely 
because  £te  will  condemn  them)  finr  that  wUch  the^r  never  had  any  more 
tme  power  to  avoid  than  to  make  a  world  ?  2.  Or  will  their  conscience  in 
hell  aecnse  them  or  torment  them  ibr  that  which  ihejr  then  know  was  nata- 
nlly  impossible  and  caused  by  God  ?  *"  (Cath.  TheoL  B.  II.  p.  140.  See  also 
B.  I.  p.  40.) 

Is  THB  etriLT  OF  TAB  mJBOSfMB  LUnTBD  BT  THB  POWER  OF  COKTBART 
OHOICE? 

"  Those  who  are  made,  ei^Mible  only  of  doing  wrong,  cannot  do  wrong ;  it 
is  a  oontradictiott.  For  it  is  not  sin  never  to  have  done  that,  for  doing  whichy 
we  have  never  received  mediate  or  immediate  power  from  God ;  jnst  as  we 
do  not  sin  in  not  fl^itig,  like  birds,  or  shining,  like  the  sun.  It  is  not  sin  to 
do  the  only  thing  we  can  do ;  [and  this]  by  the  irresistible  will  of  the  Crea* 
tor."  (Meth.  Pars  IIL  c.  25.  p.  266.) 

**  Accordingly  I  jndge  o£  guilt  and  skame  and  accusation  ;  which  will  not 
be  a  bare  discerning  of  what  God  made  us  do  or  be ;  bat  what  we  vdunta* 
rOy  did  or  toere,  when  we  could  do  [or  be]  otherwise.**  (Cath.  TheoL  B.  I. 
Part  n.  p.  115.) 

'*  The  obligation  of  law  ceaseth,  when  the  thing  commanded  becometh 
imposMe  witi^out  ^  snlject's  fiiult"  **  A  necessity  contracted  by  our  own 
fikolt  (as  by  drunkenness  leading  to  madness)  ezooseth  not  from  guiH.'' 
^  This  is  a  sin  (and  the  conaeqnent  acts  and  ominioas),  not  simply  in  itself 
oonsidesed,  bot  seeundum  quid  and  partieq)at2vely,  as  it  partaketh  of  the 
firit  sin,  whieh  is  desoribed  itself  to  be  *  a  voluntary  forMdm  act,  diidUing 
u$  tojuture  dut^^  and  wtuallp  cotdaining  a  sinful  life  to  the  end.*"  When 
soch  a  phyacal  disability  is  incnrred,  *'  stncdy  and  properiy  God  is  not  said 
after  to  oblige  him  by  that  law,  because  he  is  not  receptive  and  capaUe  of 
such  new  obUgaiions.  And  yet  he  is  not  disobliged  as  to  his  benefit  For 
no  man  getteth  a  right  to  any  benefits  by  his  firalt"  (Cath.  TheoL  B.  L  Part 
1.  p.  89.) 

**  We  may  answer  the  old  question,  <  Whence  is  evil  ?'  For  as  rin  is  a 
mcMul  thing,  etc.,  unbounded  wisdom  and  goodness  having  laid  our  endless 

pear  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  question :  *  Is  the  creation  of  a  free  agent 
within  the  compass  of  Infinite  power  ? '  And  it  is  wordiy  of  notice  that  the  op« 
poser  and  advocate  of  freedom  confront  each  other  with  the  same  objection^ 
*  You  disparage  the  Dinne  Omnipotence,'  says  the  former,  *  when  yon  assert 
that  a  creature  can  be  free  to  choose  his  own  course.'  *  Ton  disparage  the  Divine 
Omnipoteoce,'  says  the  latter,  *when  you  assert  that  a  creature  cannot  be  made^ 
who  is  free  to  choose  his  own  course.'  Baxter  refates  the  objection  to  fh^om, 
derived  solely  from  the  prescience  of  God,  by  distinguishing  between  certainty 
and  necessity,  and  between  the  logieal  necessity  that  an  event  ufiU  be  tohich  wiQ  6e, 
and  the  real  necessity  which  would  constrain  the  agent  The  fbresigfat  no  more 
tiian  the  retrospection,  of  an  act,  causes  the  act  to  be  truly  tmavoidable.  Baxter 
also  frequently  answers  the  objections  to  his  doctrine  by  showing  that  they  apply 
wiih>M  much  Ibroe  to  the  acts  of  the  Deity  aa  to  those  o#man* 
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liappiness  as  a  reward  fbr  obedience,  and  endless  wretchedness  as  panish* 
ment  for  inn.  Without  this  Obedience,  diere  could  be  no  heaven ;  withodt 
sin,  no  hell.  And  without  a  power  not  to  do  in  both,  there  could  be  neither. 
So  then,  that  God  m&y  have  leave  to  make  mati  happy  fbr  holiness^  dian 
must  needs  have  power  to  make  himself  wretched  fbr  sin."  (Cath.  Thed.  Bi 
n.  p.  151  note.)  See  also  Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  §  IX.  229.  In  answer  to  tiie 
question,  "  what  is  the  use  of  such  power  [of  contrary  ch<Mce],"  he  says,  "  1. 
If  they  [men]  had  power  to  do  good,  they  could  have  done  it ;  for  what  else 
is  power,  but  that  by  which  I  can  do  the  act  2.  The  power  given  was  a 
proportionable  demonstration  of  Go(ts  power,  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  there- 
fore it  did  good,  8.  That  it  was  not  used  to  their  oum  sahatioriy  was  their 
own  fault,  for  which  they  suffer."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  II.  p.  28.)  See  also 
Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  §  X.  229. 

What  is  Original  Sm?  In  conformity  with  the  foregoing 
views  Baxter  develops  his  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Adam's  pow- 
ers, at  the  beginning  of  bis  existence,  were  in  a  right  state.  This 
righteousness  was  not  superadded  after  bis  creation,  and  yet  it  was 
not  an  essential  attribute  of  his  mind.  (Meth.  Pars  L  c.  15.  p.  854.) 
For  he  sinned  and  fell,  when  he  bad,  not  '^  the  hypothetical  or  con- 
ditional," but  the  true  power  to  stand.  (Cath.  TheoL  B.  IL  p.  118.) 
In  Adam,  original  sin  "  was  the  forbidden  act,  aad  the  deprayed  dis- 
position  which  followed  it"  In  us,  it  is  fimdamenUglfy  the  imputaflioii 
of  Adam's  sin ;  it  consists  (materially)  in  ^  the  destitution  of  right* 
eousness,  and  in  positive  corruption.'*  Whether  Baxter  is  self-con- 
sistent, therefore,  depends  on  his  doctrine  of  Imputation ;  or  on  his 
answer  to  the  following  question : 

Why  are  the  Posterity  of  Adah  charged  with  his  Sin  ? 

Baxter  speaks  of  persons  who  have  excited  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin  ^*  by  feigning  an  unproYed,  arbitrary  covenant  of  God,  made 
with  Adam  and  his  posterity,  which  was  no  law  of  nature,  nor  was  made  [or 
acy^^ted]  to  any  other  since  (according  to  the  change  of  the  covenant),  and 
by  which  God  imputeth  Adam's  sin  to  us,  not  because  we  were  in  his  loins, 
(for  then  it  would  extend  to  others,)  but  because  it  was  His  will  to  do  so ; 
as  if  it  had  been  God  and  not  Adam  that  defiled  our  natures  and  made  us 
all  sinners,  by  an  unnecessary,  if  not  ungrounded  imputation."  (Cath.  Theol. 
B.  n.  p.  105.) 

"My  thoughts  are  these:  1.  That  we  were  seminally  and  virtually  really 
in  Adam;  having  the  very  essence  of  our  souls  derived  from  him ;  not  being 
in  him,  as  the  house  is  in  the  head  of  the  architect^  but  as  an  essential  form  is 
in  the  generater;  though  we  call  both  esse  in  causa.  2.  That  we  were  not 
personally  in  Adam  (though  seminally) ;  that  is,  we  were  not  natural  persons 
in  him,  when  he  sinned.  3.  God  supposeth  no  man  to  be  what  he  is  not,  or 
to  have  done  what  he  did  not;  for  he  erreth  not    4.  God  is  not  the  author 
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of  sin ;  therelore  He  doth  not  by  arbitrary  imputing  of  Adam's  act,  and  re- 
puting us  to  bave  done  what  we  did  not,  make  all  men  sinners,  which  Adam 
could  not  do.  5.  But  God  doth  truly  repute  us  to  have  been  seminally  in 
Adam,  and  to  have  no  essence  but  what  is  viaily  derived  from  his  essence ; 
and  as  when  a  man  is  guilty,  no  part  of  him  is  innocent,  neque  semen,  ne- 
que  sanguis,  though  they  have  not  a  distinct  guilt,  but  pariicip€Uiv€,  qua 
partes  rei ;  so  we  were  sinners  in  that  act,  and  guilty  of  that  act,  so  far  as 
we  were  partes  Adami^  and  in  him.  6.  This  was  not  to  be  at  that  lime  guilty, 
as  distinct  persons ;  for  we  were  not  such.  7.  But  we,  that  were  then  only 
senuBally  existent,  ailer  became  real  distinct  persons,  and  then  that  guilt 
even  of  Adam's  act,  adhering  still  to  us,  became  guilt  of  persons,  because  the 
subjects  of  it  are  persons.  Even  as  if  Eve  had  been  made  qfter  the  fall,  of 
Adam's  rib,  that  rib  at  first  was  guilty,  not  by  another.,  but  the  same  numeric 
eal  guilt  that  Adam  was,  as  part  of  a  sinner ;  for  it  was  a  capable  subject  of 
no  more !  But  when  that  same  rib  was  made  a  person,  it  would  be  a  guilty 
person ;  for  it  lost  not  the  guilt  by  that  change.  But  then  it  is  not  only  or 
chiefly  our  bodies  that  are  from  Adam,  (which  are  from  the  elements  in  our 
daily  food),  but  our  souls;  and  therefore  the  adherence  of  the  guilt  to  a 
rational  spirit  essentially  flowing  from  another's  essence,  is  nK)re  easily  un- 
derstood and  defended  than  that  of  the  corporal  rib  could  be.  8.  I  do  (con- 
trary to  excellent  Jos.  Ph^eus)  suppose  that  in  prhno  instanti,  this,  our  par- 
ticipation in  Adam's  guilt,  is  in  order  before  our  quaUtatire  pravity ;  and 
that  God  dolk  thevefbre  deny  us  His  Spirit  first,  to  make  us  originally  holy, 
not  tmfy  becanae  Adam,  but  because  we  in  Adam  (as  aforesaid)  did  forfeit 
and  expel  it  9«  I  think  that  some  men's  assertion  of  a  decree  or  covenant 
of  God,  that  if  Adam  fell,  any  more  should  be  imputed  to  his  ofispring  than 
they  were  thus  really  guilty  of  themselves,  is  the  bold  addition  of  men's  in- 
Tendon,  of  greater  audacity  than  the  addition  of  ceremonies  to  the  worship 
of  God,  which  yet  some  are  more  sensible  of.  10.  I  think  if  Adam  had  not 
anned  that  same  first  sin,  but  had  sinned  another  sin  in  the  next  hour,  ov 
day,  or  month,  or  year,  or  any  time  before  generation,  it  would  have  been 
equally  oars,  as  this  first  was,  becanse  we  were  equaUy  in  him,  and  no  Scrip* 
tnre-<M)Tenant  makes  a  difTerence."  12.  "I  doubt  not  but  if  Adam  had 
never  sinned,  yet  (supposing  the  same  covenant  [i.  e.  legal  dispensation]  to 
stand),  if  his  sons  after  him  had  sinned,  we  should  have  been  guilty  of  it  as 
we  are  of  his  sin;  yea,  had  it  been  but  our  nearest  parents.  13.  I  doubt 
not  but  that  we  are  still  so  guilty  of  our  nearer  parents*  sins,'  further  than 

1  Baxter  held  that  the  original  sin  of  infants  is  pardoned  at  their  baptism ; 
and  even  when  the  rite  is^  for  a  good  reason,  omitted,  the  offspring  of  pious  par- 
ents are  saved.  They  are  regarded  as  parts  of  their  parents  and  are  therefore 
members  of  the  church  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Holy  Spirit 
renews  their  heart  from  their  in&ncy,  and  they  are  to  grow  up  in  the  exercise  of 
holy  faith.  The  supposed  fact  that  the  children  of  pious  parents  sometimes  lead 
unholy  lives,  when  no  marked  fiiult  can  be  charged  on  their  parents,  was  one 
cause  of  Baxter's  difficulties  on  the  snbiect  of  "  Perseverance.*'    It  seemed  to  him 

Vol.  IX.  No.  33.  13 
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as  the  introdaction  of  the  new  pardomng  ooremmt,  and  tiie  oft  pordoos  hf 
it,  and  the  incapacity  of  nature  to  bear  any  more  pumshment  maj  make  a 
difference."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  IT.  p.  HI.) 

**  When  Adam  sinned,  every  part  of  his  body  participated  in  his  gnflt 
(ejus  reatum  pardcipavit).  And  if  a  leg  or  an  ann  had  been  cnt  off,  one 
would  not  at  all  attribute  innocence  to  this  limb ;  but  at  the  Resurrection  it 
would  bring  back  its  part  of  the  guilt"  "  But  when  we  were  parts^  we 
were  not  innocent  (not  more  than  an  amputated  foot  is  innocent)."  ^  That 
the  win  is  the  primary  seat  of  moral  good  and  evil,  we  grant  But  from  it, 
the  whole  body  becomes  participant  of  the  guilt  (reatns  particeps)."  (Meth. 
Pkrs  I.  c.  15.  p.  370.) 

To  the  objection,  **  What  is  involuntary  is  not  nn,  original  depravity  ia 
not  voluntary  and  therefore  is  not  sin,"  he  replies  by  denying  Ae  mwior 
premise ;  and  avers  that  ordinal  sin  is  voluntary,  "  since  it  proceeds  from 
the  act  of  him,  from  whom  our  essence  proceeds.'*  (Meth.  Pars  I.  c.  16.  p. 
S7G.)  "  Why  am  I  guilty  of  what  Adam  did,  but  becanse  I  have  a  nature 
that  was  seminally  in  him ;  and  was  it  not  prozimtttely  in  my  nearer  pa* 
rents  ?"    (Cath.  Theol.  B.  II.  p.  105.) 

"  God  is  the  author  of  no  man's  sin,  but  the  Creator  of  his  nature,  whicli 
voluntarily  sinned,  when  it  had  power  not  to  sin ;  and  by  his  own  will  man 
subjected  himself  to  the  deceiver."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  $  XX.  p.  118.)  See 
also  B.  I.  Pars  HI.  p.  101.  B.  11.  p.  128. 

Baxter  endeavors  to  relieve  himself  from  the  charge  of  materialism  by  a 
physiol<^ical  disquisition,  in  which  he  attempts  to  combine  the  theories  of 
Traducianism  and  Creationism.  (Meth.  Pars  L  c.  15.  p.  871.)^ 

not  an  unreasonable  hypothesis  that,  when  once  converted,  they  may  actually  fid! 
away.  (See  Meth.  Pars  III.  c.  9.  p.  98,  et  passim.) 

^  Baxter's  doctrine  of  original  sin  unquestionably  develops  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  Impatation.  It  is  taught  by  the  earliest  Chrisdaa  writers.  Origen  (of  the 
third  century)  held  that  men  were  tainted  with  sins  oemmitted  in  a  fbnner  state. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Tertollian  and  the  Tradndaai  **  that  the  souls  of  children 
have  existed  in  reality  or  at  least  potentially,  in  their  parents,  and  this  as  fiur  back 
as  Adam ;  and  that  in  this  way  the  souls  of  all  his  posterity  participated  in  the 
actions  done  in  his  person,  although  they  themselves  were  never  after  consdons 
of  such  an  action."  (Knapp's  Theology,  p.  275.)  The  doctrine  of  Ambrose  and 
Augustine  may  be  learned  from  the  clear  and  indispntable  statements  of  Neander. 
Ambrose  ^  says :  *  We  have  all  sinned  in  the  first  man ;  and,  with  the  propagation 
of  the  nature,  the  propagation  of  the  guilt  also  has  passed  from  one  to  all.  In 
him  himan  nature  sinned.'  In  one  aspect,  the  cormptlon  which  passed  from  the 
first  parent  to  all  his  posterity,  seeuM  to  be  derived  from  the  law  of  natural  pro- 
pagation ;  in  another,  a  certain  inherent  connection  seems  to  be  supposed  between 
the  first  member  of  the  human  race,  as  one  in  whom  the  whale  hmd  wa$  alreaeh^ 
ixnUmned  in  the  germ^  and  ail  the  later  memben  of  the  race ;  as  indeed  Ambrose  was 
already  led  to  this  view  by  the  phrase  *  in  quo '  in  the  Latin  version  of  Bom.  5:  IS ; 
which  expression  was  referred  to  Adam.  This  idea  was  afterwards  more  foUy 
developed  by  the  Philosophicai  Realism  of  Augustine.^  (Neander's  Chnrch  Hi*- 
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What  coktbol  has  God  ovsr  Sin  ?     God  foreknew  tttt.    It 
is  important  to  observe,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  Baxter 

texy,  VoL  L  pp.  56S,  56S.)  The  *^participatioii  of  ail  in  Adam's  transgression, 
Angostine  made  dear  to  his  own  mind  in  this  way :  Adam  was  the  representative 
of  the  whole  race,  and  hore  in  himself  the  entire  human  nature  and  kind,  in  die 
germ,  since  it  was  from  him  it  nnfolded  itself.  And  this  theory  could  easily 
blend  with  Angnstiiie's  specolatiye  form  of  thoaght,  as  he  had  appropriated  to 
hdaBself  the  Platonioo-Aiistotelian  Realism  in  the  doctrine  of  general  conceptions, 
and  conceived  of  general  conceptions  as  die  original  typ^s  of  the  kind,  realized 
in  individnal  things.  Furthermore,  his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
goage  and  his  habit  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  die  Latin  translation,  led 
him  to  find  a  confirmatioR  of  his  theory  in  a  falsely  translated  passage  of  the  Epis- 
lle  to  Bomans,  Sr.  12.*'  (Neander's  Ch.  Hist,  Vol.  I.  p.  609.)  That  this  was  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine  is  also  shown  by  Bretschneider  and  Ddderlein.  **  In  Adam 
ail  sinned;  in  die  hnns  of  Adam  was  the  human  race ;  in  him,  we  were  all  one 
ataa,"  is  the  language  of  this  father.  "In  Adamo  omnes  peccamnt;  in  Inm- 
bis  Adami  erac  genus  hmnuoram:"  "omnes  eramus  nnus  iUe  homo.''  Angus- 
line,  wlnle  he  did  not  formally  admit,  yet  did  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  Tradu- 
cianism.  The  theoiy  of  Augustine  "  was  the  prevailing  theory  among  the  school- 
Hien,  and  even  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  and  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth,  when  it  was  contested  by  the  French  reformed  theologians, 
Joshua  Placaeus  and  Moses  Amyraldus,  who,  however,  were  violenUy  opposed." 
(Knapp's  Theology,  p.  276.)  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury.  (Nean- 
der's  Ch.  Hist,  VoL  IV.  p.  492.)  The  influence  of  Augustine  stamped  this  doc- 
trine jipon  die  dieology  of  Anselm  and  contemporary  schoolmen  of  the  same 
philosopMc  sect,  as  weH  as  upon  the  systems  of  modem  dieologians.  (Neander, 
VoL  IV.  p.  492.) 

We  "siBBed  m  him  and  lefl  with  him  in  his  first  transgression"  is  the  phrase 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

.  The  sane  doctrine  is  taught  by  President  Edwards  in  his  Treatise  on  Original 
1^.  "  Onierefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,'*  he  says, "  that  if  any  have  supposed  the 
cUUbren  of  Adam  to  oome  into  the  world  with  a  donUe  guilt^one  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
fin,  another  the  guih  arising  from  theur  having  «  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so 
weO  conoeived  of  the  matter.  The  guilt  a  man  has  on  his  soul  at  his  first  exist- 
ence, is  one  and  simple,  vis.  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin 
^wUAtheapeoieefiritrebeMeiagainilCML'*  (Edwards  on  Original  Sin,  Ch.  HI.) 
He  also  says :  '^  The  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theirs  [i.  e.  ours]  merely  because 
God  imputes  it  to  them.  But  it  is  thitx^t  and  pkofbblt  thbibs,  and  on  that 
frctmd  God  tntpuke  it  to  themT  (lb.  Ch.  m.)  If  it  be  true  that  Edwards  in  his 
Bxgument  for  the  doctriae  of  original  sin,  as  the  Princeton  Essayist  (Princeton 
TheoL  Essays,  1st  series,  p.  189)  has  said,  ^  phflosophixes  on  the  nature  of  unity 
imtQ  he  confounds  all  notions  of  personal  ictentity,''  the  iWct  serves  to  show  how 
his  great  mind  toiled  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  God  impute  to  men  a  sin 
which  is  not,  previously,  "  truly  and  properly  "  their  own. 

The  Calvinistic  or  Augusdnian  doctrine  of  Imputadon  may  be  thus  stated : 
Man,  or  human  nature,  or  the  human  race  was  nr  Adam  and  constituted  onb 

FVBSOB',  aad  in  oonsequence  of  their  real  (though  not  individual)  participation 

Ib  hia  offBOce,  m&a  tun,  when  diey  are  bora  or  become  dietinct  persons,  guilty  of 
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with  respect  to  the  Divme  foreknowledge.    He  rejected  the  theory 

I  I  I     I    I  I  III  I  I  ■  I    i 

the  sin  which  the  j  rtally  committed  in  their  pn^genitor  and  are  condemned  on  ac- 
connt  of  it  This  is  Calvinism ;  bat  this  doctrine  of  Calrinism  is  now  reij  often 
abandoned. 

There  is,  howeyer,  anodier  doctrine,  which  has  borrowed  from  Cahiaism  tfat 
name  of  *^  Imfiatalion,''  and  nifty  be  thus  stated :  The  hwnan  race  were  not  in 
Adam  and  did  not  reaUy  participaite  in  his  sin^  bat  God  imputes  or  ascribes  the 
sin  of  their  progenitor  to  all  men,  and,  on  the  groond  of  this  impvfeatioo,  jndi- 
dally  condemns  and  pnaishea  them. 

Between  the  Oalviaistic  and  the  latter  doctrine  there  is  a  radical  and  irreoonr 
cilable  difference.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  impntes  to  men  what  is  tmlj  and 
properly  their  own ;  while  the  latter  doctrine  impntes  to  them  what  is  wtot  tra\j 
or  properly  their  own.  -The  Oalvinistic  doctrine  makes  men  ywUtjf  in  the  sens* 
of  sinful,  for  the  sia  of  Adam;  bat  the  latter  caUs  them  gnilly  only  in  the  sense 
of  ''  exposed  to  panishment"  The  Calrinistic  doctrine  makes  Ae  pnnishmeoft 
of  men  for  Adam*s  sin  on  inftiction  of  evil  for  their  own  share  in  his  skiftil  act; 
and  the  latter  doetrine  makes  it  a  judicial  inflietfon  of  eril  for  an  act  in  which 
they  had  no  real  partic^iatioB.  It  sboald  be  added  thai  those  theotogiaas  who 
are  addnoed  to  sostain  the  latter  doctrine,  make  the  secondaiy  or  corenant  im- 
patation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  descendants  to  rest  primarily  on  the  exigence  of 
the  race  in  him  at  the  time  of  his  sin ,  or  on  the  Realistic  oonosption  of  Angnstine. 
They  are  e^pecial^  earnest  in  this  riew  when  they  are  answering  objectioiis. 
Owen,  for  example,  in  bis  "  Display  <^  Arminianism,*'  says  that  the  first  gnmnd 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is,  that  ''we  were  then  in  him  and  parts  of  him." 
(Owen's  Works,  Vol.  Y.  p.  IdO.)  He,  not  less  than  Baxter,  disthignish^  be- 
tween the  groond  of  the  impotation  of  Christ's  rigfateoasneas  and  of  Adam's  ti^ 
"  Sin  and  pnnishment,"  he  says,  "  though  they  are  sometimes  sepsnAed  by  his 
[God's]  mercy,  pardoning  the  one»  and  so  not  iiilicting  the  otlier,  yet  never  by 
his  justice  inflicting  the  latter  where  the  former  is  not;  sin  imputed  by  itself 
akme  without  an  inherent  guilt,  was  never  punished  in  any  but  Christ;  the  on- 
searchableness  of  God's  love  and  justice,  in*  laying  the  iniquity  of  us  all  upon  him 
who  had  no  sin,  is  an  exception  to  that  general  rule  he  walketh  by,  in  his  dealing 
with  the  posterity  of  Adam."  (lb.  p.  127.)  The  plain  sense  of  the  term  ^guilt" 
in  this  passage  is  enough  to  show  the  groundlessnees  of  the  statement  that 
its  uniform  and  established  meaning  in  theology  is  ^  exposedness  to  punishment" 
He  says,  and  quotes  Augnstiae  to  confinn  him,  that  when  Adam  sinned  "  we 
were  then  all  one  man,  we  were  all  in  him,  and  had  no  other  will  but  his;  sotiiat 
though  tiiat  be  extrinsioal  unto  us,  considered  as  particular  persons,  yet  it  is  m- 
iriiuieal^  as  we  are  all  parts  of  one  common  nature ;  as  in  him  ws  sinned  so  in 
him  we  had  a  will  of  siani^g."  (lb.  p.  127.)  He  says  that  i^  ^thont  any  ssnfol- 
ness  of  our  own,  "  God  should  impute  the  sin  of  Adam  unto  us,"  it  could  not  be 
"reconciled  with  that  rule  of  his  proceeding  in  justice  with  the  sons  of  men,*the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die;'  which  clearly  granteth  an  impnni^  to  all  noc 
tainted  with  sin."  (lb.  p.  129.) 

From  these  historical  foots  it  foUows  that  the  new  doctrine  of  Imputation  can- 
not  derive  support  from  Augustine,  or  many  of  the  other  eminent  theologians  of 
the  churdi,  and  must  stand  or  foil,  as  common  sense  may  decide  it  to  consist  or 
not  to  consist  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  rectitads  of  tiie  Divine 
character. 
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Ifaat  the  foreknowkdge  of  God  depends  on  his  purpoees,  or  tbat  bk 
pnrpoees  depend  on  his  foreknowledge ;  and  held  that  foreknowledge 
16  an  independent  attribute  or  a  part  of  the  Divine  omniscience. 

**  Crod,  knowing  tbat  He  will  make  the  free  agent,  knoweth  also  that  this 
agent  wUlJreely  sin ;  in  all  which  the  futurity  is  nothing,  nor  is  any  existent 
cause  [i.  e.  existent,  when  the  event  of  sin  was  forekn  tu]  necessary ;  but 
enly  the  truth  of  ^  proposition  would  result  from  the  infinite  perfection  of 
God's  knowledge."  (Oath.  Theol.  B.  1.  p.  «3.) 

Man  is  not  made  independent  of  God.  <*  Much  less  do  we  take  the  will 
from  under  the  power  and  government  of  God;  for,  1.  It  could  have  no* 
self-determining  power  but  of  God,  one  moment.  2.  He  givetb  us  govern- 
ing laws  accordingly.  3.  And  he  attaineth  all  His  ends,  and  fulfilleth  all 
His  wiD,  as  perfectly  in  consistence  with  our  power  and  freedom,  as  if  we 
had  none  such  at  all."  (;Cath.  Theol.  B.  1.  p.  665.) 

^  This  rank  and  state  of  free  agents  is  God's  own  wisely-chosen  work  in 
which  He  is  delighted."  (Oath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  HI.  p.  116.) 

God  can  catue  the  certainty  of  events  without  impinging  on  human 
freedom.  Although  Baxter  commonlj  vindicates  the  doctrine  that 
God  cftn  control  the  existence  of  sin,  by  referring  to  his  foreknowl- 
edge, there  are  still  several  passages  in  which  he  asserts  that  God 
has  caused  the  certainty  of  events,  without  causing  their  necessity, 

^  It  is  not  r^ht  to  doubt  but  that  God  can  render  the  occurrence  of  an 
act  in&llibly  certain  [iafrjlibiliter  futurum  reddere]  by  moral  means  and  by 
ways  unknown  to  us,  without  physical  predetermination.  For  if  the  will 
has  no  other  liberty  except  the  power  of  choosing  as  it  does  [praeter  ipsum 
▼eUe]  then  all  certain  fiiith  and  the  Christian  religion  fall  to  the  ground,  as 
has  been  before  amply  proved.  But  if  God  cannot  cause  the  ftiture  certain- 
ty [certo  futurum  reddere]  of  the  free  volition  of  man,  divine  Providence  in 
the  government  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  His  promises,  are  destroyed. 
Both  which  consequences  are  intolerable.  But  the  question,  how  God  does 
or  can  do  this,  misbecomes  us  dim-sighted  pigmies."  (Meth.  Pars  HI.  c.  25. 
p.  274.) 

It  is  conceded  '*  that  the  determination  of  the  will  by  itself,  and  God's 
moral  waj  oi  determining  it  (by  which  He  causes  the  will  to  determine  it- 
self infidlibly,  and  yet  without  phydcal  determination),  is  consistent  with 
Eberty  and  formal  power  to  the  contrary."  (Meth.  Pars  HI.  c.  25.  p.  272.) 
See  also  ib.  p.  288. 

How  can  Ood  prevent  Sin  f  "  God  could  prevent  all  ftiture  sin,  if  he  ab- 
solutely willed  so  to  do,  either  by  destroying  the  world  or  disabling  the  sin- 
ner, or  by  withholding  his  moving  influx,  or  by  such  a  change  of  his  nature 
as  should  make  him  indefectible."  (Cath.  Theol  B.  L  P.  IH.  p.  58.) 

18* 
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S  2.   Ability. 

^  This  anhappy  cax  is  the  cannon  that  battereth  oor  peace  and  love.'' 
(Cath.  Theol.  B.  IL  p.  113.)  "  This  one  poor  word  is  the  grenade  or  fire- 
baU."  (lb.  p.  88.)  *'  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  the  shaming  and  ending  of 
all  the  controversies  between  the  Synodists  and  moderate  Arminians  (or  Je« 
•uits),  lieth  in  the  true  opening  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  one  syllable  Can. 
And  unhappy  is  the  church  when  its  pastors  have  neither  skill  nor  love 
enough  to  forbear  torturing  and  distracting  it,  by  one  poor  ambiguous  sylla- 
ble, not  understood  by  the  contenders.**  (lb.  p.  86.) 

What  is  Natural  Ability  ?  ^  Remember  that  a  true  power  is  that 
by  which  we  truly  can;  and  not  that  &culty  which  could  do  this  or  that,  if 
God  would  predetermine  it,  and  otherwise  cannot;  no  more  than  the  sun 
can  shine  without  him.**  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  L  P.  III.  p.  74.) 

^^  Is  not  natural  strength  or  power  a  thing  belonging  to  man  as  man  which 
sin  destroy eth  not  and  grace  restoreth  not  ?  "  "  The  soul  of  every  man  hadi  a 
true  natural  power  to  repent,  believe  and  love  God ;  and  they  omit  it,  not  for 
Ae  want  of  natural  power,  but  d  something  else."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  11.  p.  86.) 

"  This  unhappy  syllable  can  by  its  ambiguity  is  the  cause  of  all  our  silly 
quarrels.  If  by  can,  you  mean  a  physical  power  or  fiu^ulty,  man  can  not 
only  do  more  good  than  he  doth,  but  he  can  repent  and  believe,  who  doth  not." 
(Cath.  Theol.  B.  n.  p.  107.) 

"  If  man's  will  had  been  made  by  Grod  such  as  could  not  possibly  love  Him 
or  holiness,  it  would  not  have  left  a  man  without  excuse  in  judgment,  that 
his  enmity  was  voluntary."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  HI.  p.  100.) 

**  A  natural  power  of  freely  determining  itself,  both  to  the  choice  of  God 
and  spiritual  good,  remains  in  the  will  of  the  unregenerate.  For  the  sinner 
is  free  from  a  &tal  predetermination  to  evil,  and  from  the  dominion  of 
created  causes  over  his  will,  and  from  the  necessity  d  sinning,  imposed  in 
any  other  way."  (Meth.  Pars  L  c.  15.  p.  215.) 

Ability  is  not  a  mere  capacity ,  withotU  a  motive  to  action,  ♦*  Man's  [invol- 
nntar}']  inclination  to  felicity,  truth  and  goodness,  which  is  natural,  doth 
continue."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  I.  p.  155.) 

"  Man's  natural  &culty  itself,  besides  natural  power,  hath  all  these  apti- 
tudes to  the  act  Man  hath  self-love  and  a  desire  of  felicity,  and  an  unwill- 
ingness and  fear  of  hell  and  miser}',  and  c^all  that  he  knows  doth  tend  to  it, 
as  such.  He  can  seek  for  glory,  honor  and  immortality."  He  has  "  Eeason 
to  understand  what  is  told  him  of  good  and  evil  in  some  sort,"  "  conscience 
to  accuse  and  excuse,"  ^*  the  disgrace  of  sin,"  **  the  fear  of  the  devil,"  **  the 
prospect  of  death  and  immortality ;"  and  *^  God  addeth  by  his  works  and 
word  many  vehement  motives,  persuasions,  and  urgent  exliortations,  exam- 
ples, mercies  and  corrections."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  II.  p.  147.  See  also  p.  158.) 

**  Even  in  the  point  of  believing,  [the  will]  hath  natural  power  and  liberty 
to  act  otherwise  than  it  doth,  even  to  tarn  itself  from  the  act  of  unbelief  to 
the  act  of  fiuth.    But  being  indisposed  aad  iU-diepoeed,  it  mil  not  do  that 
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which  it  hath  a  natural  self-detennimiig  power  to  do;  till  God  ainst  it  or 
turn  it  by  his  grace."  (Cath.  Theol  B.  U.  p.  97.) 

What  is  Moral  Inability  ?  *'  He  that  wantetib  not  natural  force  or 
power,  but  only  a  right  disposition  of  his  will,  and  bo  fear  wanteth  it,  that  none, 
in  his  case,  do  ever  change  their  own  acts  to  good,  without  more  help  and 
power  than  he  hath,  is  said  to  be  morally  unable  or  tmpotent."  (Cath.  TheoL 
B.  L  p.  87.) 

**  Ofkimes,  in  Scripture,  hj  the  word  '  cannot'  is  meant  only  that  which  a 
man  cannot  do  without  luffering,  loss  or  difficulty.  (So  1  Sam.  35: 17,  *  He 
is  such  a  son  of  Belial,  that  a  man  cannoi  speak  to  him,'  i.  e.  without  incon- 
venience by  it.)  "  "  Ofttimes  this  inconvenience,  procuring  unwillingness  is 
named  like  impottncjf^  and  it  is  said,  *■  men  cannot,*  because  they  will  not 
(Luke  14:  20,  *  I  have  married  a  wife  and  cannot  come,'  i.  e.  I  will  not,  be* 
cause  I  cannot  without  inconvenience.)  "  **  And  this  unwillingness,  when  it 
is  habitual  and  prevalent,  is  what  is  commonly  called  man's  moKol  impotency^ 
as  to  believe,  love,  obey,  etc.**  "  That  power  is  nM>rally  called  impotency^ 
which  no  man  ever  reduceth  to  act"  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  H.  pp.  95,  96.) 

"  Both  habitual  and  dispositive  and  actual  willingness  or  unwillingness  is 
not  called  usually  strength  or  power,  but  win ;  the  will  itself  hath  its  proper 
power  to  will,  for  it  is  a  natural  &culty ;  but  its  habits  and  acts  are  better 
known  by  the  name  of  willingness  or  unwillingness  than  of  power.  I^ 
dierefore,  men  would  do  as  the  Scripture  doth,  usually  express  moral  habits 
and  acts,  by  these  their  best  known  names,  and  when  we  use  the  terms  of 
power,  can  and  cannot,  would  do  it  so  rarely  and  explainedly  as  to  be  under- 
stood, that  it  is  nothing  but  moral  willingness  and  unwillingness  that  we  mean, 
it  would  do  much  to  end  all  this  controversie."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  H.  p.  98.) 

What  is  Moral  Ability  ?  There  are  many  passages  in  which 
Baxter  asserts  that  men  are  not  only  naturally  able  bat  also  morally 
able  to  perform  actions  which  they  yet  do  not  perform.  The  appa- 
rent confusion  of  ideas  is  obviated  by  observing  that  he  sometimes 
uses  the  term  will,  in  the  way  it  is  used  by  the  old  writers,  to  denote 
not  only  the  power  of  choice  but  also  the  tendencies  or  involuntary  in- 
dinations  which  influence  the  mind  in  choosing.  When  these  invol- 
untary inclinations  are  so  excited  by  a  gracious  influence  toward  the 
right  object,  that  the  dioice  of  it  is  comparatively  easy,  then  the  mind 
18  sometimes  said  to  be  morally  able  to  perform  the  action.  Hence, 
too,  in  his  view,  there  are  diflRercnt  degrees  of  moral  ability.  It  is  ob- 
viously important  to  ascertain  his  idea  of  the  extent  of  moral  inability, 
or  the  effect  of  sin  upon  those  powers  of  the  mind  which  lie  back  of 
the  faculty  of  choice.  This  question  Baxter  answers  both  in  the 
passages  already  quoted,  which  relate  to  the  power  of  contrary  choice, 
and  in  those  which  assert  the  existence  of  natural  (involuntary)  ten- 
dencies to  happiness  and  goodness.  He  is,  however,  in  other  pkces, 
more  explicit : 
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^  This  impotence  is  not  a  total  defect,  bnt  weakness  of  power.  And  man 
still  retains  true  power  for  acting  here  and  now  (even  withont  the  aid  of 
any  other  cause)."  But  this  power  wants  the  alacrity  and  firmness  ^  which 
render  the  action  certain.  It  is  not  prompt  and  prepared  for  action,  and 
can  abstain  from  acting.  Impotence  is  the  cause  (sine  qua  non)  of  inaction, 
but  not  the  necessitating  cause.  I  say,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  will 
does  not  act,  when  it  ought  to  act,  no  necessitating  reason  for  the  inaction  is 
to  be  rendered  **  "  The  reason  of  inaction  is  finaHy  to  be  resolved  into  the 
will  itself."  **  Sin  does  not  destroy  an  essential  &cnlty  and  so  destroy  the 
human  species  f  ^  nor  is  every  inclination  to  good,  to  happiness,  to  God,  to 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  to  virtue,  lost"  '*  But  by  means  of  sin,  the  active 
powers  may  be  languid,  and  the  intellect  illHliifX)sed  to  perceive  higher 
things,  and  the  will  disposed  or  inclined,  by  evil  habits  agunst  spiritual  and 
toward  sensual  good."  **  No  one  is  good  or  bad,  contrary  to  his  will ;  but 
the  happiness  or  niisery  of  every  one  follows  his  election  or  rejection  of  the 
means."  (Meth.  Pars  I.  c.  7.  pp.  216,  216.) 

Baxter  scMnetimes  vses  the  word  habit  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed,  vol- 
untary inclination ;  but  frequently,  as  it  is  used  by  the  old  writers, 
to  denote  an  excited  involuntary  principle  or  inclination.  ''  A  habit," 
he  says,  <^  is  not  only  a  power  to  act,  but  a  power  to  act  promptly 
and  easily."  It  implies  a  greater  likelihood  of  the  act  than  the  term 
moral  power}  But  prior  to  the  existence  of  a  holy  **  habit,"  the 
mmd  has  involuntary  inclinations  which  tend  to  God  and  holiness, 
and  give  it  a  true  natural  power  to  do  right.^ 

''  But  habit  itself  does  not  necessarily  produce  an  act,  although  by  a  nat- 
ural agency  it  makes  a  man  incline  to  the  act  Indeed  men  often  act  against 
a  habit  But  habits  are  a  kind  of  second  nature,  and  so  strongly  incline  to 
the  act,  that  they  constantly  produce  it,  but  do  not  necessitate  it"  (Meth. 
Pars  m.  c.  25.  p.  275.) 

It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  in  the  passages  where  Baxter  asserts 
that  men  have  grace  enough  to  enable  them  to  perform  certain  acts 
which  they  omit,  he  refers  to  moral  ability.  His  language  is  not  free 
from  ambiguity,  but  perhaps  his  meaning  may  be  thus  expressed : 
Men  are  morally  able  to  do  an  action  when,  from  their  previous  incli- 
nations, it  appears  to  us  probable  that  they  will  perform  it ;  and  when 
the  omission  of  it  costs  them  a  mental  struggle.  All  men  have  not 
only  the  natural  power  to  repent  and  believe,  but  they  have  such 
grace  as  confers  moral  ability,  and  if  faithfully  used,  would  lead  final- 
ly to  their  conversion  and  salvation.' 

Let  us  now  ascertain  the  views  of  Baxter  with  respect  to  the  Bible 
and  the  principal  doctrines  of  Theology. 

iCath.TheoLB.n.p.97.  Meth.PartLc8.p.202.    «  Cath.  TheoL  B.  II.  p.  92. 
*  Cath.  Theol  B.  HI.  p  133.  Meth.  Pars  IIL  c  25. 
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§  3.    Ths  Biblb^  . 

What  is  the  authority  of  the  BMe  1  The  tmtb  and  Divine  ftothor- 
itj  of  the  Scriptares  have  been  abundantly  proved.  Whatever  in 
the  Bible  professes  to  have  the  sanction  of  Gk)d  is  wortbj  of  belief; 
and  whatever  errors  or  contradictions  maj  be  found,  are  to  be  attrib- 
ated  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribers,  printers  or  translators.^  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Bible  which  is  soperflnoasy  and  nothing  which  doet 
not  conduce  to  the  well4>eing  of  Christianitj.*  Tte  Bible  brings  the 
evidence  of  its  own  divinity  to  the  attentive  reader :  **  it  shineth  by 
its  own  light,  and  it  beareth  the  certain  seal  of  heaven.**  Yet  the 
perfection  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  absolute  but  relative  to  the  ends 
ibr  whidi  they  were  given,  and  by  their  fitness  to  these  ends  their 
value  is  to  be  estimated.  One  part  of  tiie  Bible  may  be  preferred  to 
another,  as  it  may  treat  of  greater  themes,  or  be  fbmished  with  clearer 
marks  of  Divine  authority,  or  be  the  work  of  a  writer  who  excels  in 
style  and  method.  The  imperfections  of  the  biblical  authors  in  know- 
ledge and  the  art  of  composition  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Bevelation ;  just  as  the  meanness  of  David's  weapons  proved  that 
his  victory  over  Goliadi  was  a  Divine  achievement* 

What  ii  enential  to  b$  heUwedt  Baxter  makes  a  careful  distinc* 
tion  between  fkith  in  the  veracity  of  God  and  a  bdief  that  the  doc** 
trines  of  the  Bible  are  divinely  inspired.  The  fbrmer  is  essential; 
iriiito  one  may  think  that  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  is  canonical  ex- 
cept the  bare  announcement  of  the  condition  of  salvation,  and  although 
he  is  grossly  mistaken,  he  can  yet  believe  and  be  saved.  Hence  it  is 
not  requisite  for  ecclesiastical  communion  that  one  should  subscribe 
to  every  verse,  chapter  or  book  of  the  Bible,  as  canonical ;  but  it  is 
essential  that  he  should  credit  all  the  words  of  God,  and  especially 
that  he  should  believe  the  vital  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  Men 
ascribe  too  much  to  the  Bible  when  they  affirm  that  it  presents  no 
signs  of  human  imperfection,  and  maintain  that  we  have  no  greater 
certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  than  we  have  of  the 
truth  of  "  every  item  of  history,  genealogy,  number  or  word,"  and 
assert  that  every  one  who  doubts  whether  a  single  word  is  true  or 
was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  may,  with  equal  reason,  doubt  the 
whole  GospeL^  *<  And  here,**  he  says,  ^^  I  must  tell  you  a  great  and 
needful  truth,  which  ignorant  Christians,  fearing  to  confess,  by  over* 

1  MedLPanin.cl5.p.S0S.    Fmot.  Works,  YoL  XX.  p.  430. 
*  Me«h.  P.  m.  0. 15.  p.  SOS.  »  Meth.  P.  IIL  o.  15.  p.  903. 

«  Melh.  Pan  m.  c  15.  pp.  SOO,  tOl. 
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doing,  tempt  men  to  infidelity.  The  Scripture  is  like  a  man's  bodj, 
where  some  parts  are  for^the  preser^ition  of  the  rest,  and  maj  be 
maimed  without  death;  the  sense  is  the  soul  of  Scripture  and  the 
letters  but  the  bodj  or  vehicle."^ 

The  relation  of  Reaeon  to  Revelation.  Baxter  discovered  no  an- 
tagonism between  Faith  and  Beason.  He  would  have  cordially  as- 
sented both  to  the  i^pothegm  of  Augustine,  ^  crede  ut  intelligas,"  and 
the  proud  sajring  of  Abelard,  ^  intellige  ut  credas.^  For  he  insists 
upon  a  right  temper  of  heart  as  indispensable  for  the  successful  study 
of  religious  truth,  and  also  teaches  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  be- 
lieved without  a  sufficient  reason.  We  always  have  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  a  doctrine  that  is  proved  to  be  the  testimony  of  God.^ 

^  They  that  believe  and  know  not  why,  or  know  no  sufficient  reason  to 
wanmnt  tiieir  belief,  do  take  a  fancy  or  an  opinion  or  a  dream,  for  ftith.  I 
know  that  many  honest^iearted  Christians  are  unable  to  dispute  for  their  re-, 
ligion  or  to  give  to  others  a  satisfoctoiy  accoont  of  the  reasons  of  their  foith 
or  hope ;  but  yet  they  have  the  true  apprehension  of  some  sdid  reasons,  in 
themselyes.*'  (Christian  Directory,  Part  L  c.  IQ.)' 

Baxter  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  writers  on  the  proofs 
of  revealed  religion,  and  published  the  first  answer  to  the  treatise  ^  de 
Veritate  "  of  Lord  Herbert,  the  founder  of  the  English  school  of  De- 
ists. He  appreciated  the  importance  of  Natural  Theology,  as  furnish- 
ing proof  idike  of  the  possibility  and  of  the  need  of  a  revelation,  and 
as  confinning  the  tmths  of  the  Bible.  Worthy  as  are  his  defences 
of  the  external  grounds  of  Christianity,  his  works  on  this  subject  now 
have  their  chief  valne  in  the  force  with  which  they  unfold  the  inter- 
nal evidences  of  Christian  truth. 

§  4.    Thb  Tbinitt. 

is  cub  language  ks8pbcting  60d  literallt  corbbot  ?  it 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Baxter's  theology,  that  the  traces  of  a 
Trinity  may  be  perceived  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  What  is 
dimly  discerned  in  inanimate  nature,  and  seen  less  faintly  in  the  irra- 

1  Pract  Worka,  XIX.  p.  82.  «  lb.  XX.  p.  429. 

*  Hie  "  Christian  Directoiy"  is  a  companion  to  the  "  Methodos  Theologiae," 
sad  treati  of  Practical  Ediict.  It  was  first  published  in  1678  in  a  lai^  folio  vol- 
nme,  which  would  have  been  still  laiger  had  not  the  author  fortanately  been  ab- 
sent finom  his  library  during  the  time  of  its  composition.  It  is  an  able  treatbe  on 
Casuistry  and  ranks  with  the  "  Dnctor  Dabitantiom  *'  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  To  this 
inferior  department  of  moral  sdenoe,  little  has  been  contribnted  since  the  time  of 
Baxter. 
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tional  animals,  is  more  dearl  j  recognized  in  the  soul  of  man,  which 
is  the  image  of  the  Creator.  From  what  we  see  aronnd  ns  and  in 
ourselves,  we  derive  language  to  express  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
But  this  language  is  tropical  and  must  not  he  liberally  interpreted. 

"  An  our  terms  conceming  Crod  are  plainly  metaphorical.  For  although 
the  thing  expreseed  is  primarily  in  the  Deity,  yet  the  notion  which  expresses 
it,  is  primarily  adapted  to  creatures ;  and  hy  it  something  created  is  com^ 
monly  signified.  And  since  we  must  speak  improperly  or  metaphorically 
concerning  the  Deity,  no  where  else  than  £rom  the  human  spirit,  can  our 
conceptions  and  metaphorical  modes  of  speech  be  borrowed.  Nor  is  any 
other  natural  mirror  known  to  us,  in  which  we  can  more  clearly  see  God. 
Nor  is  the  soul  vainly  called  by  God  Himself,  the  image  of  God."  (Meth. 
Pars  L  c.  2.  p.  218.    Also  Practical  Works,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  676.) 

What  is  known  ot  the  Trinity?  Looking  upon  the  human 
soul  as  upon  a  mirror,  Baxter  finds  "  in  God,  who  is  an  infinite  and 
undivided  Spirit,**  a  Trinity  of  "essentialities*'  or  "  active  principles  f 
viz.  Active  or  Vital  Power,  Intellect  and  Will  [Potentia- Actus,  Intel- 
lectus,  Voluntas].  These  principles  are  the  ground  of  a  threefold, 
eternal,  immanent  act  in  the  Deity ;  viz.  1.  Vital  Activity  or  "  Self« 
living"  ["  Sibi  Vita  vel  vivens"].  2.  Self-knowing  ["  Intellectus  se 
Intelligens"].  3.  "Self-loving  ["Voluntas  se  Amans"].  These, 
too,  are  respectively  the  eternal  ground  of  a  iramitive  act,  and  so  of 
God's  relation,  1.  to  the  existence  of  things  or  to  nature;  2.  to  the 
order  of  things,  and  to  grace ;  3.  to  the  end  of  things  and  the  glory 
of  man.  These  principles  are  the  Trinity  of  persona,  Father,  Word 
and  Holy  Spirit*  Hence,  in  the  Scriptures,  power  is  emphatically 
ascribed  to  the  Father,  wisdom  to  the  Son,  and  the  communicatiTe 
love  of  God  to  the  Spirits  Hence,  also,  by  His  eternal  act  of  self* 
knowledge,  God  is  said  to  generate  the  Son ;  and  as  the  communica- 
tions of  Divine  Love  are  ordered  by  Wisdom  and  Power,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  "  We  shall 
be  as  loth  to  say  that  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate 
for  us,  or  died  for  us,  or  mediates  for  us,  as  that  the  power  or  love 
of  God  doth  the  works  which  belong  to  His  wisdom."  "  As  in  man's 
eoul,  the  power,  intellect,  will  [posse,  velle,  scire]  are  not  three  parts 
of  the  soul,  it  being  the  whole  soul  quae  potest^  quae  trUeUiqit  et  quae 
vuU/'  so  "  the  whole  Deity  is  power,  the  whole  is  understanding,  and 
the  whole  is  will"  [See  "Methodus,"  Pars  I.  c  2.  pp.  SQ,  37,  34, 
28.  Practical  Works,  Vol  XIX.  pp.  62,  63,  576  et  seq.  Vol.  XX. 
p.  439.  Vol.  XXI.  p.  307  et  seq.] 

"  I  hold  it  certain  that  we  are  to  conceive  (though  imperfectly)  of  God| 
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as  triple  [triplioiter] :  1 .  in  respect  to  bla  yital-^ctive,  intelleciiye  and  vdilaTa 
poorer ;  2.  in  his  triple  immanent  act ;  8.  in  his  transitive,  external  [ad  extra] 
[or  emanent]  act,  as  an  agent  It  is  certain  that  in  the  H^Iy  Scriptures, 
the  works  of  power  are,  in  some  way,  most  frequently  ascribed  to  the  FatheXi 
the  works  of  wisdom  to  the  Son,  the  works  of  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Effi- 
ciency of  the  works  is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  direction  of  the  works  to  the 
Son,  and  perfection  of  the  works  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  creation  is  ascribed  to 
the  Father,  redemption  to  the  Son,  and  sanctification  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
And  so,  eminendy,  the  Father  is  the  author  of  nature,  the  Son  of  remedy 
[medicinae],  the  Holy  Spirit  of  salvation,  and  all  alike  of  glory."  (Meth. 
Pars  I.  c  2.  p.  121.) 

Whether  the  Trinity  of  the  Divine  Being  be  anything  more  than 
is  above  described,  Baxter  professed  himself  unable  either  to  affirm 
or  deny,  *'  And  what  mortal  man  is  able  to  say  whether  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  be  greater  or  less  than  this  ?"  (Prac  Works,  XXL 
p.  312.)  If  it  be  more,  the  truth  is  still  rendered  credible  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  shadowed  forth  in  all  the  works  of  God.  Na- 
ture is  at  least  a  ladder  by  which  we  may  climb  upwards  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Deity* 

'*  There  are  some  who  df  not  presume  to  define  the  Personality^  whether 
it  be  anything  absolute,  a  power,  an  immanent  act,  a  mode  of  existence,  a 
relation,  a  property,  or  something  formal,  and  admit  that  no  formal  and 
proper  conception  of  the  Divine  Personality  (as  well  as  none  of  the  Divine 
Essence  or  of  any  essential  Divine  Attribute),  is  possible  to  the  fanman  intel- 
lect  That  these  agree  with  me,  I  do  not  deny  [mkiiBie  diffiteor].  (Meth. 
P.  I.  c  2.  p.  128.) 

«<  That  the  Trinity  of  PersoBs  tf  the  same  as  tiiat  of  Essentialities  [or  ao> 
tive  principles],  I  have  never  verbally  or  mentally  affirmed;  I  think  that  it 
cannot  be  affirmed."  (lb.  p.  121.) 

What  is  essential  to  be  beli^ed  ?  Soundness  of  belief  does 
not  consist  in  the  use  of  any  particular  words,  as  Person,  Relation, 
Generation  or  Procession.  (Meth.  P.  I.  c  2.  p.  119.) 

"  The  reasons  of  Rada,  by  which  he  decides  that  it  is  not  heretical  to  con- 
sider the  Persons  absolute  Attributes,  I  deem  to  be  entirely  valtd.**  (lb.  p.  1 22.) 

'*  Whoever  sa3rs,  with  proper  reverence,  dist  the  thhrd  Trinity  [Father, 
Son  and  Spirit]  is  the  same  Trinity  [of  principles  or  active  powers],  pre* 
•ented  most  clearly  to  the  apprehension  of  men  [hominibus  expHcatissiniam]! 
and  in  the  sense,  last  and  best  known  by  us,  is  a  Trinity  of  persons,  as  ap- 
pearing in  their  special,  visible  works ;  whoever  says  this,  will  not  be  accused 
of  heresy  by  me."  (Meth.  P.  L  c.  2.  p.  87.  Pract  Works,  Vol.  XXI.  p  818.) 

**  He  will  be  saved,  who  so  believes  in  God  tiie  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  SfMrit,  three  persons  in  one  Essence,  as  to  give  and  devote  himself 
wholly  to  God  the  Father,  Creator  (Lord,  King,  Friend)  Redeemer  and 
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Sanctifier,  and  repose  in  Him  bis  entire  confidence  and  hope ;  and  this  is 
saving  fiuth  in  the  Trinity.**  (ib.  p.  J  22.)^ 

Baxter's  theory  of  the  Trinity  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  his 
fondness  for  the  scholastic  writers  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
their  works.  The  history  of  the  doctrine  which  he  gives,  at  once 
evinces  his  profound  research  and  discovers  the  sources  whence  he 
derived  his  opinions.  The  view  of  Augustine  tended  to  Sabellianism  ; 
and  the  well  known  comparison  which  he  had  made  between  the  per- 
flons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  memory,  intelligence  and  will,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  key-note  to  the  principal  speculations  of  the  schoolmen. 
They  reasoned  of  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  from  the  analogy  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  common  view  among  the  theologians  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  (Anselm,  Abelard,  Hugo  a  St.  Victore,  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Raymund  Lull),  is  like  that  of  Bax- 
ter ;  an<^  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  Abelard  which  represented  the  three 
persons  as  the  power,  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Divine  Being  "  became, 
on  the  whole,  current  in  the  middle  ages."*  In  later  times,  similar 
modes  of  reasoning  were  adopted  by  Melanchthon,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Grotius.  But  Baxter  has  gone  beyond  every  other  writer, 
in  the  minuteness  with  which  he  has  carried  the  system  of  trichotomy 
through  every  form  of  existence  and  every  department  of  science. 
Groundless  and  diverse  &om  the  biblical  view,  as  such  speculations 
Biay  be,  they  have  not  been  witliout  their  value  ia  counteracting  a 
tendency  toward  Tritheism,  which  has  m^^re  than  once  r<^vealed  itself 
in  the  history  of  the  churcL 

♦ 
§  5.    Decsjses. 

The  followlbg  are  the  leading  opinions  whicli  are  presented,  with 
endless  distinctions,  in  his  prolix  discussions  of  this  topic.^ 

i  This  baptismal  formnla  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  Baxter's  search 
ibr  a  symbol  on  which  Cliristians  ought  to  unite  in  lore  and  commuoion.  He 
frequently  declares  that  this  formnla  is  the  substance  of  oiu:  religion ;  and  that 
016  Aposties*  creed,  the  Lord^s  pray«r  aad  the  Decalogue  are  a  summary  expres- 
sion of  the  belief,  the  desire  and  hope,  and  the  duty  of  the  Christian.  (Pref.  to 
Cetiu  Theol    Works,  VqI.  XXL  p.  265.) . 

*  Hagenbach's  Hist  of  Docuiucs,  Vol.  I.  p.  478.  Ncandcr's  Clmrch  History, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  457—465. 

•  One  cannot  forl»car  to  sympatliize  with  those  who  deplored  or  smiled  at  Bax- 
ter's tedious  distinctions.  No  man  could  divide  a  hair  with  so  exqnisite  nicety. 
His  fondness  for  logomachy  often  injured  his  canse.  At  the  Savoy  Conference 
he  was  pitted  against  Gunning,  afterwards  Bishop,  first  of  Chichester  and  then  of 

Vol.  IX.  No.  33.  14 
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The  decrees  of  God  are  His  eternal  purposes.  Tbey  are  made  la 
accordance  with  infinite  wisdom.  God  foresees  the  results  of  all  Hi^ 
possible  actions.  Yet,  in  the  view  of  Baxter,  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
prescience  of  actual  events  is  to  us  inscrutable^  and  therefore  thie 
question,  whether  His  foreknowledge  is  dependent  on  His  purpose^ 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.^  The  decree  of  God  with  re- 
spect to  sin  is  simply  a  purpose  not  forcibly  to  prevent  what  he  fore- 
sees will,  without  His  efficient  prevention,  certainly  occur.  To-  the 
positive  existence  of  sin,  according  to  the  view  of  Baxter,  no  specific 
decree  is  required ;  ^  and  in  his  view,  the  assertion  of  such  a  decree 
IS  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,"  since  with  the  term  decree  he 
associated  a  preference  on  the  part  of  the  Deity  that  the  event  de- 
creed, rather  than  fts  opposite,  should  occur.  And  it  was  a  principle 
of  his  theology,  as  we  have  seen,  that  God  prefers  holiness  to  sin,  iti 
themselves  considered  and  all  things  considered.  The  purposes  bf 
God  have  primary  reference  to  his  own  actions. 

Election.  "  Th6  true  meaning  and  scope  of  the  doctrine  of  election  is, 
that  God,  the  absolute  Lord  and  Benclactor  of  all,  does  not  distribute  his 
gifts  eqiially,  bnt,  as  it  pleases  His  most  wise  will  [sapientisamae  voluntati], 
gives  to  soino  more  and  greater,  to  others  fewer  and  inferior  blessings.  To 
some  He  gives  more  grace,  to  the  end  that  they  may  he  certainly  saved  and 
happy ;  but  to  some  less  grace  —  such  as  is  merely  necessary  or  sufficient 
(commonly  so  called)  —  but  which  He  yet  foresaw  they  would  abuse  to  their 
destruction.  And  so  it  must  be  said  that  from  eternity  He  has  decreed  that 
these  blessings  shall  be  distributed  with  the  inequality  with  which  He  has 
actually  distributed  them/'  (Meth.  Pars  I.  c.  2.  p.  52.) 

7%e  order  of  decrees.  In  the  order  of  time,  the  purposes  of  God 
are  contemporaneous ;  and  to  inquire  respecting  any  other  order  than 

Ely.  Bamct  says :  "  Baxter  and  be  spent  some  days  in  much  logical  arguing, 
to  the  diversion  of  the  town,  who  thought  here  were  a  couple  of  fencers  engaged 
in  disputes,  that  could  never  be  brought  to  an  end  or  have  any  good  effecL'* 
(Burnet's  "  Own  Times,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  283,  284.)  The  town  were  probably  correct 
in  tlieir  view.  Yet,  it  is  needless  to  say,  Baxter  was  never  a  quibbling  sophist, 
but  wias  ever  actuated  by  high  moral  aims.  Often  he  alludes  to  some  question 
as  usetess  or  tmpions,  and  grieves  that  it  was  ever  raised ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
concord  '^  a  few  necessary  distinetions  must  be  made,"  and  then  he  ^:oes  on  with 
them  through  mapy  a  weary  pagcu  With  propriety  he  has  been  stylod  tiie  last^ 
of  the  schoolmen.  He  seemed  to  think  that  men  wanted  only  an  exhibition  of 
the  truth  to  be  convinced ;  and  he  would  hardly  have  deemed  an  argument  hope- 
less even  with  those  whom  the  poet  describes  as  on  a  "  hill  retired,"  reasoning  high 
"  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate." 

1  Cath.  Tlicol.  B.  I.  P.  I.  pp.  24,  26,  etc. 

a  Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  I.  p.  43.  P.  lU.  p.  72,  etc.     »  Cath.  TheoL  B.  L  P.  I.  p.  43. 
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fliat  of  their  execution  is  useless,  if  not  impious.    The  ultimate  end 
W  God  is  His  own  gloi^  or  complacency  in  His  glory.     He  predes- 
tinates men  to  destruction  *^only  on  the  fbresight  of  their  wilful  sin. 
The  election  of  tnen  io  salvation  is  absolute  and  not  conditioned  oa 
His  foreknowledge  of  their  repentance.* 

§  6.  Redemption. 
,  Who  is  the  Eede^merf  A  human  soul  and  a  human  body  consti- 
tute the  human  nature  of  Christ ;  this  with  the  Divine  nature  of  the 
eternal  Word  constitute  the  person  of  the  Mediator.  The  mode  of 
this  hypostatic  union  ia  incomprehensible.  There  are  in  Christ  two 
principles  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  choice,  the  acts  of  which  are 
aeparate ;  but  since  the  Divine  nature  moves  the  human  faculties  as 
subordinate,  the  act  of  the  human  nature  is  also  the  act  of  the  Divine 
nature,  while  not  every  act  of  the  Divine  nature  is  also  the  act  of  th^ 
human  nature,  "  for  the  Divine  nature  can  do  what  is  above  and  be- 
yond the  human." '  "  So  many  diverse  opinions  have  arisen  about 
the  person  and  natures  of  Christ,  that  we  ought  to  beware  of  rashness 
in  formmg  opinions  and  of  a  rash  oondemnation  otf  those  who  differ 
from  ua."' 

What  is  (he  origin  of  redemption  f  "It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  cove- 
iiftnt,  property  so  called,  was  formed  between  the  Father  and  the  eternal 
Logos.  Bat  since  it  was  certain,  that  some  things  were  to  be  done  by  the 
Son,  and  eome  tilings  were  to  be  given  to  the  Son,  as  incarnated,  and  some 
things  were  to  be  bestowed  on  men  by  His  grace,  theologians  often  call  these 
di^ne  decrees  or  Tolitions,  by  the  name  of  covenant.  But  observe  that  these 
allegorical  modes  of  speaking  are  not  to  be  too  often,  or  generally,  used,  lest 
they  be  mistaken  for  literal  forms  of  speech.  And  when  controversies  grow 
oot  of  them,  we  should  revert  to  proper  expressions.'*  (Meth.  P.  UL  c.  I. 
pp.  9,  10.) 

Redemption  springs  from  the  love  of  God,  and  impious  [nefandus] 
is  the  idea  of  those  who  attribute  mildness  and  lenity  only  to  the  Son.* 

Did  Christ  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin  f  In  the  first  place,  Bax- 
ter defines  the  term.  Punishment,  in  its  generic  sense,  is  natural 
evil  inflicted  on  account  of  moral  evil.  The  primary  and  most  com- 
mon [famosissimus]  meaning  of  the  word  is  natural  evil  inflicted  on 
the  delinquent  himself.  But  punishment,  in  a  secondary  and  ana- 
logical sense,  signifies  the  natural  evil  which,  not  directly,  but  me- 
diately follows  moral  eviL    This  may  occur  in  two  cases :  (1)  where 

1  Cath.  Thcol.  B.  I.  P.  I.  p.  123.  «  Meth.  P.  UL  c.  1.  p.  31. 

•  ^fth,  P.  m.  c  1.  p.  36.  *  Meth.  P.  UL  c  1.  pp.  9, 10. 
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the  suflTerer  has  a  natural  oonnection  with  the  oflfender,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  slaves  who  suffer  for  the  faults  of  their  master,  or  children 
for  the  faults  of  their  parents ;  and  (2)  where  suffering  follows  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  voluntary  stipulation  of  the  sufferer.  The  latter  is 
called  vicarious  punishment. 

Christ  was  not  a  sinner,  and  therefore  in  the  usual  meaning  of  tl^e 
term,  he  was  not  punished.  "  Christ  was  not  reckoned  a  sinner ;" 
"for  God  does  not  judge  falsely;"  he  was  not  punished,  in  the  ana- 
logical sense  of  the  term,  for  the  faults  of  parents.  He  suffered  vica- 
riously, and  therefore  only  in  the  last  signification  of  the  word  can  it 
be  said  that  he  was  punished.  "  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  a 
natural  evil,  occasioned  and  remotely  caused  by  the  sins  of  the  human 
race,  and  proximately  caused  by  the  obligation  of  a  stipulation  and 
proper  consent  of  the  sufferer."  ^ 

Were  the  sins  of  men  imputed  to  Christ  f  In  its  primary  and  most 
proper  signification,  the  term  relates  to  "  guilt  of  the  fault"  [reatum 
culpae j ;  and  therefore  sin  is  not,  in  this  sense,  imputed  to  Christ. 
But  in  an  improper  sense  of  the  word,  it  can  be  said  that  our  sins  ar6 
imputed  to  Christ,  "  as  they  were  the  cause  whence  sprung  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  suffering.  But  thb  phrase  [viz.  imputation  of  sins  to 
Christ],  however  well  it  may  be  explained,  though  it  can  be  tolerated, 
b  yet  improper,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  used  too  often,  or  in  con- 
troversies, where  there  is  need  of  great  clearness."  ^ 

"  The  fbreiiflic  meaning  [of  terms],  when  God  is  the  judge,  is  thdr  true 
and  reasonable,  and  not  their  false  meaning.^  *^  Christ  did  not  suffer  pan* 
ishment  on  account  of  his  own  sins ;  therefore  he  was  not  reckoned  a  sinful 
person."  (Meth.  Pars  HI.  c.  1.  p.  47.) 

"  Christ  chose  and  consented  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  for  sinners ;  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  he  was  our  surety  (sponsor  poenanim)."  "  Our  sins  were  the 
remote  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  For  if  we  had  not,  by  moans  of  our 
sin,  become  exposed  to  punishment  [poenamm  reatum  incidissemus],  it  could 
not  have  been  in  any  way  necessary  for  Christ  to  suffer  punishment,  as  the 
means  of  hberating  us."  '•^  In  the  proper  sense  of  Imputation,  not  our  sin 
but  his  own  is  imputed  to  Christ ;  not  by  Grod,  but  by  men ;  not  by  the  good 
but  by  the  wicked ;  not  truly  but  falsely."  (Meth.  P.  III.  c.  1.  p.  47.) 

Did  Christ  die  for  all  men  ?  Christ  died  for  all,  but  not  for  all 
equally.*  There  are  some  benefits,  as  faith  and  repentance,  which 
only  a  part  of  mankind  actually  possess ;  and  hence  we  conclude  that 
Christ  did  not  determine  that  his  death  should  eventually  put  all  men 

1  Meth.  P.  III.  c  1.  p.  38.  s  Mitji.  Pars  lU.  c.  1.  Determ.  7. 

»  Meth.  P.  III.  c.  I.  pp.  55,  56.  .: ,  r     • 
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in  possession  of  them.* .  And  yet  he  did  intend  and  decree  that  the 
gift  of  them  should  be  ofrered  to  all.  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race  and  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race  ;^  the  death 
of  Christ  is  "  in  itself  a  remedy  sufficient  to  profit  all ;  but  if  it  be 
not  taken  it  will  not  heal."*  In  consequence  of  his  death,  on  the 
condition  of  faith  and  repentance,  it  is  true  that  justification,  adoption, 
and  a  right  to  celestial  glory  are  given  to  every  man.  Innumerable 
favors  which  **  tend  to  produce  repentance"  are  granted  to  all.  To 
these  benefits,  there  is  added  such  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
confers  mediate  or  immediate  [moral]  power  for  the  right  use  of 
them.* 

What  15  the  matter  of  the  Atonement  f  The  lofty  dignity  of  Christ 
and  his  sinless  obedience  increase  the  value  x>{  his  sufferings.^  His 
sufferings  were  not  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  are  due  to  all 
dinners,  nor  is  their  value  to  be  estimated  by  their  severity.  They 
were  caiefly  spiritual,  and  arose  from  his  deep  sense  of  Grod's  dis- 
pleasure at  sin.*  His  humiliation  forms  a  part  of  his  atoning  sacri- 
fice. 

What  is  the  formal  nattire  of  the  Atonement  f  Christ  did  not  lite- 
rally fulfil  the  precept  of  the  Law  for  us,  "  by  representing  our  per- 
sons, as  a  man*8  servant  pays  his  master's  debt,  by  his  command.'*^ 
Kor  did  he  literally  bear  the  penalty  for  sinners.  "  The  punish- 
ment of  one  is  not  the  punishment  of  another."  If  the  precept  had 
been  fulfilled,  "  we  should  not  be  bound  to  obedience  ;*'  if  the  penalty 
had  been  endured,  "  we  should  need  no  pardon."*  It  is  more  correct 
to  say  diat  "  he  suffered  for  our  sake  and  in  our  stead,"  and  "  unless 
he  had  suffered  we  must  have  suffered." 

What  is  meant  h/  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  f  Satisfaction  has  re- 
spect remotely  to  the  precept  of  the  law  and  proximately  to  its 
threatening.  The  punishment  of  the  sinner  himself  is  satisfaction 
for  the  violation  of  the  precept ;  the  substituted  punishment  [i.  e« 
Boffering]  of  Christ  is  directly  satisfaction  on  account  of  our  release 
fiom  punishment  [impnnitatem],  and  remotely  on  account  of  our  dis- 
obedience.* 

His  sufferings  render  satisfaction,  because  they  demonstrate  the 
justice,  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  and  enable  Him  to  attain  the  ends 
of  government  in  a  better  way  than  by  executing  the  law  and  de- 

1  Calh.  TheoL  B  1.  P.  11.  p.  5S.  «  Meth.  Pars  m.  c.  I.  p.  4«. 

*  Cath.  Theot  B.  I.  P.  L  p.  118.  *  Meth.  P.  U.  p.  53. 

»  Meth-  P.  UL  c  1.  pp.  39,  40.  •  Cath.  TheoL  B.  L  P.  II.  pp.  40,  41. 

'  lb.  p.  38.  •  Meth.  P.  IIL  c  1.  p.  47.  •  lb.  p.  48. 
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stroying  the  world.^  They  express  the  Divine  hatred  of  sin  and  so 
repress  any  contempt  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  law,  and  are,  moreover, 
wonderfully  adapted  to  declare  to  the  world  God's  love  and  compas- 
sion. Fitness  to  accomplish  these  ends  is  the  principal  ground  of  the 
satisfaction.^  The  punishment  [i.  e.  suffering]  of  Christ  is  said  to  be 
meritorious  in  procuring  the  remission  of  sins,  since  it  is  the  means 
voluntarily  applied  to  attain  the  aforesaid  ends.^ 

Baxter  often  styles  Christ  our  Surety  or  "sponsor  poenarum." 
The  word  surety  denotes  one  who  undertakes  to  satisfy  a  creditor, 
when  the  debtor  cannot  pay.  "  But,"  he  observes,  "  all  this  similitude 
of  a  creditor  and  debtor  is  to  be  limited  in  the  application,  according 
to  the  great  difference  of  sin  and  debt,  which  will  infer  a  great  diver- 
sity in  the  consequents."* 


§  7.    Regeneration. 

"What  is  common  grace?  In  interpreting  the  writings  of  Bax- 
ter, it  is  necessary  to  consider  his  use  of  the  term  Grace.  After  the 
apostasy  of  the  race,  everything  which  they  have,  except  their  bare 
existence,  is  a  gift,  bestowed  on  them  by  the  mercy  of  Grod.  Hence, 
even  man's  natural  power  to  do  right  (as  it  has  been  defined  on  a 
preceding  page),  when  he  is  placed  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
life,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  result  of  Divine  grace,  or  as  a 
gracious  power.  Hence,  too,  not  only  the  supernatural  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  hut  also  all  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  win  men  from  their  sins  and  lead  them  to  holiness, 
are  the  gifts  of  grace.  Such  gifts  are  bestowed  on  all  men  as  give 
them,  beyond  their  natural  power,  a  moral  ability  or  a  facility  for  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  of  duty.*  If  they  perform  these  acts, 
they  will  acquire  a  mortd  power  or  promptitude  for  doing  other  and 
higher  duties,  until  they  have  attained  salvation  and  perfect  holiness. 
Those  who  are  not  saved,  must  not  simply  neglect,  but  must  posi- 
tively resist  merciful  influences.* 

1  Cath.  Theol.  B.  11.  P.  I.  p.  41.    Works,  Vol.  XX. 

«  Meth.P.  III.  c.  l.p.49.  «  lb.  p.  38. 

*  That  men  may  believe  this,  he  exhorts  them  ^^  to  tnm  their  eyes  a  little 
fVom  Pelagias,  and  everything  else  that  oseth  to  blind  dispoters  with  prejudice." 
(Cath.  Thcol.  B.  IL  p.  156,  101.) 

^  On  this  subject,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  Baxter  may  not  aiways  be  con- 
sistent with  himself.  He  occasionally  affirms  that  man  has  power^  through  grace, 
to  do  some  acts  which  are  preparatory  to  repentance,  and  employs  such  phrase- 
ology as  would  seem  to  imply  that  man  has  no  jnvmh^  power  to  do  more.    Yet 
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Sufficient  grace  is  given  to  alL  **  By  sufficient  grace  is  meant  that  urithout 
wbicb,  the  thing  could  not  occur,  and  with  which,  it  could  be  done.  It  ia 
what  ia^necessary  and  sufficient  to  produce  the  act ;  but  not  sufficient  to  ren- 
der the  event  actually  necessary  or  certain."  (Meth.  Pars  III.  c.  25.  p.  265.) 

"  If  they  [men]  talk  only  of  passive  or  obediential  power,  and  say  *  man 
can  believe  because  God  can  make  him  believe,'  and  so  denominate  man 
able  to  do  that,  which  they  mean  God  is  able  to  make  him  do,  this  is  to  play 
with  words."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  II.  p.  98.) 

**  All  men  have  some  helps  and  grace,  in  its  kind  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  seek  salvation,  and  God  will  not  forsake  them  until  they  forsake  him.*' 
(Cath.  Theol.  B.  H.  p.  183.) 

What  is  special  grace  f  "  Because  no  one  would  believe  or  have  penitence 
without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  plenitude  of  power  is  given  to  the  Re- 
deemer, to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  whom  He  chooses,  and  in  whatever  de- 
gree He  pleases.  But  it  is  the  wise  design  of  the  Redeemer  not  to  give  to 
men  the  same  degrees  of  aid ;  but  to  vary  the  degree  sometimes  according 
to  the  preparation  and  receptivity  of  men,  and  sometimes  only  according  to 
his  good  pleasure ;  and,  therefore,  to  give  to  some  such  degrees  of  aid  as  will 
efficiently  work  in  them  repentance  and  faith." 

"  It  is  given  to  the  elect  not  only  to  be  able  to  believe  [posse  credere]  but 
also  to  believe."  (Meth.  Pars  III.  c.  25.  p.  274.) 

Is  grace  resistible  f  "  (1)  Most  of  the  disputants  confess  that  the  Divine 
working  is  not  such  as  physically  necessitates  the  human  volition ;  or  takes 
away  the  simultaneous  power  to  the  contrary  [simultatem  potentiae  ad  con- 
trarium].  (2)  With  respect  to  the  force  of  the  means,  almost  all  but  the 
followers  of  Hobbes  [Hobbianos]  confess  that  it  is  not  such  as  forces  or  phy- 
sically necessitates  the  will."  (Meth.  P.  III.  c.  25.  pp.  283,  286.  Also  Cath. 
Theol.  B.  II  pp.  136,  138.) 

Has  the  truth  an  agency  in  regeneration  f  Since  man  has  the  same 
essential  facilities  which  he  had  before  his  apostasy,  the  spirit  of  God 
does  not  add  to  the  mind  any  new  faculty.^  Faith  and  repentance 
are  the  acts  of  the  natural  faculties.  To  procure  the  performance  of 
these  acts,  certain  means,  as  preaching  and  reading,  are  appointed, 
which  have  an  inherent  aptitude  to  the  end.^  The  Divine  influence 
is  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  "  the  word  is  a  true 
cause  which  works  with  an  efficiency  subordinate  to  the  final  cause  of 

his  strong  doctriDc  of  Natural  Ability,  which  witli  him,  as  we  have  seen,  is  com- 
plete power  for  the  performance  of  all  duty,  would  require  him  in  all  these  pas- 
sages to  signify  a  moral  ability.  That  every  man  has  full  power,  in  some  way, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  to  repent  and  be  saved,  is  his  unequivocal  as- 
sertion. And  to  the  possession  of  this  power  he  links  personal  responsibility 
for  declining  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel.  See  Meth.  P.  lU.  c  25.  p.  291.  Cath. 
Theol.  B.  II.  p.  98, 
1  Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  pp.  40,  41.    B.  XL  p.  165. 
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conversion."^    "It la  most  probable  that  God  overcometh  moral  im- 
potency  and  giveth  moi-al  power  by  moral  means  and  operations." 

The  order  of  Divine  operation  in  regeneration,  "  It  is  most  probable  that 
He  first  rouses  the  mind  by  a  certain  awakening  motion.  2.  That  He  shows 
the  prohability  of  Divine  truth.  3.  That  from  this  JEle  excites  some  fear  of 
punishment  and  desire  of  escaping  it,  and  at  length  some  little  hope.  4.  That 
then  before,  by  His  Spirit,  He  renders  the  act  of  true  faith  and  penitence 
morally  possible,  He  gives  a  power  of  believing,  inclined  to  the  act  (as  the 
seed  of  faith).  5.  And  that  at  the  same  time,  He  excites  the  act  of  &uth. 
6.  And  that,  finally,  by  frequent  acts  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
He  produces  a  habit  c^^th,  hope  and  love. 

Who  is  the  author  of  regeneration  f  This  topic  is  illustiated  by  a  compari- 
son of  Paul  and  Nero.  "  Faith  an^  unbelief  are  the  constitutive,  differenc- 
ing causes."  "  Quest  1.  What  is  the  cause  (efficient)  of  Nero's  unbelief? 
Ans.  His  own  will  or  wicked  heart.  Quest  2.  What  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  Paul's  faith?  Ans.  1.  The  principal  efficient  is  God,  by  His  Spirit  2. 
The  meritorious  cause  is  Christ  3.  The  chief  ministerial  efficient  is  Christ 
in  giving  the  Spirit  to  work  it.  4.  The  instrumental  efficient  is  the  GospeL 
6.  The  immediate  efficient  is  Paul ;  for  it  is  he  that  believeth  and  not  God." 

"  This  prerequisite  disposition  [of  man]  and  the  concurse  of  man's  will,  is 
only  the  use  of  a  power,  freely  before  given  of  God,  with  all  necessary  helps 
to  use  it.  And  therefore  that  God  is  from  first  to  last  the  first  cause  of  all 
that  is  good  in  man,  though  not  the  only  cause,  and  that  of  himself,  man  can 
do  nothing."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  H.  pp.  181,  183.) 

"  Lastly,  forget  not  that  as  man  is  not  moved  as  a  stone,  but  governed  as 
a  moral  agent,  and  as  the  wonderful  changes  by  motion  in  the  world  are 
made  recipiendo  ad  modum  recipientium,  by  the  diversity  of  receptive  dis- 
positions, which  are  no  efficient  causes  of  what  they  receive ;  so  man  can  and 
must  do  somewhat,  yea  muck^  under  Grod,  to  the  due  receptivity  of  the  Divine 
Influx ;  not  without  God,  nor  by  any  power,  not  freely  given  him  of  God ; 
but  by  a  power  which  he  may  or  may  not  use."  *'  And  when  God  giveth 
man  not  only  the  gold  if  he  will  open  his  hand,  and  the  meat  if  he  will  open 
his  mouth,  or  not  turn  away  and  spit  it  out,  and  also  giveth  him  all  his  vital 
power,  by  which  he  can  do  this,  if  he  will,  and  also  can  tcill  ity  and  giveth 
him  both  freedom  to  use  this  power,  and  manifold  persuasions  and  helps 
to  use  it ;  all  this  must  not  be  reproached  as  no  grace,  nor  the  world  in- 
structed in  ingratitude,  by  them  that  should  preach  that  Gospel  of  Chri^ 
which  makes  gratitude  the  universal  complexion  of  all  our  duties,  which 
must  give  life  and  beauty  to  them  all."  (End  of  the  Discussion  on  Grace, 
Cath.  Theol.  B.  H.  pp.  196,  197.) 

Do  ail,  who  are  regenerated^  persevere  in  holiness  f  On  this  sabject 
Baxter  has  written  largely.  *  He  held  that  all  the  elect  are  kept  by 

1  Meth.  P.  III.  pp.  292,  293.  Baxter  appears  to  use  the  terms  Regeneration 
and  Conversion  as  interchangeable. 
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the  agency  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  from  falling  into  fatal  sin.  But  the 
question  whether  any  but  those  who  are  elected  to  be  saved,  are  truly 
converted,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  fully  to  decide.  He  affirms 
that  the  authority  neither  of  Augustine,  nor  Prosper,  nor  Fulgentius, 
nor  of  the  church  generally  for  a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  can  be 
adduced  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  universal  Perseverance.  At  one 
time  he  avowed  his  belief  in  the  doctrine,^  but  in  the  "  Catholic  The- 
ology" he  inclines  to  the  view  that  "strong  Christians"  persevere, 
while  Christians,  weak  in  virtue,  sometimes  fall.  "  It  is  confest,"  he 
says,  "  that  this  point  is  no  article  of  our  creed,  nor  is  an  agreement 
in  it  necessary  to  church  communion  and  Christian  love,*  but  difference 
in  it  must  be  accounted  tolerable."^ 

It  was  a  favorite  belief  of  Baxter  that  the  number  of  the  regenerate 
is  not  limited  to  those  who  profess  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 
"As  the. sun,"  he  says,  "sendeth  some  light  to  the  world,  before  it 
riseth  and  is  seen  itself,  so  doth  Christ  send  many  excellent  gifts  of 
His  grace  to  those  that  knew  him  not  as  incarnate."  It  appeared 
to  him  not  improbable  that  some,  besides  nominal  Christians,  even 
some  among  the  heathen,  "  do  truly  love  Grod  and  holiness  above  the 
pleasures,  profits  and  honors  of  this  world."  The  censures,  of  which 
this  opinion  was  the  cause,  occasionally  drew  from  him  a  sarcastic 
retort.  "  Those,"  he  remarks,  "  that  teach  the  church  that  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  that  no  one  in  the  world,  infant  or  aged,  is  saved  from 
hell-lire,  but  Christians  only,  and  that  this  is  not  only  certain  to  such 
great  understandings  as  their  own,  but  must  be  so  to  all  true  Chris- 
tians, do  but  discover  that  they  overvalue  their  own  understandings, 
and  that  siding  hath  contracted  their  thoughts  and  charity  into  a  sin- 
ful narrowness,  and  that  the  opinion  of  men,  counted  orthodox,  pre- 
raileth  more  with  them  than  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  I  think  that 
they  are  to  be  numbered  with  those,  that  by  oVerdoing  do  dangerously 
undermine  the  Christian  faith."* 

1  In  his  tract  on  Perseverance,  1657. 

2  Cath.  Theol  B.  m.  p.  217.    B.  I.  P.  11.  p.  116. 

'  Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  II.  p.  49.  It  was  said  of  Baxter,  by  one  who  knew  him, 
that  he  was  "  sparingly  facetious ;"  and  satire  certainly  was  not  his  usual  weapon. 
But  there  was  a  class  of  persons  in  his  time  to  whom  he  shows  little  mercy  and 
whom  he  describes  "  as  those  who  are  so  very  wise  in  their  own  eyes  as  hardly  to 
suspect  an3rthing  to  be  an  error  which  they  have  long  held,  and  who  build  much 
of  their  religion  and  theological  reputation  in  adhering  to  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  communion  they  think  most  honoretl^  them,  and  who,  out  of  a  blind  zeal 
for  that  which  they  count  orthodox,  will  presently,  without  impartial  considera- 
tion or  friendly  debate,  magisterially  pass  their  judgment  among  those  that  reve- 
rence them,  and  backbite  those  that  tfiey  cannot  confute." 
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§  8.    Justification. 

Baxter's  view  of  Justification  is  best  learned  by  observing  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Covenants.  The  Divine  constitution,  which  was  origi- 
nally established  with  roan,  embraced  two  parts,  the  Law  and  its 
Sanctions ;  and  as  it  contained  a  conditional  promise,  it  may  be  call- 
ed a  Covenant.^  Neither  the  legal  precept  nor  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment was  annulled  by  transgression.^  By  the  law  all  are  condem- 
ned.^ The  Covenant  of  Grace  is  the  promise  of  Grod,  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  work  of  Christ,  that  all  who  will  repent  of  their  sins 
shall  be  saved.  We  wish  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  right  [jus] 
to  salvation,  which  is  acquired  by  those  who  fulfil  the  prescribed  con- 
dition. It  is  not  derived  from  our  obedience,  either  actual  or  sup- 
posed, to  the  original  law ;  nor  is  it  founded  on  the  fact  that  God 
judged  Christ  to  be  the  legal  person  of  the  sinner ;  for  such  a  judg- 
ment would  not  be  true.' 

"  To  say  that  Adam's  Law  meant  *  Do  tltis  by  thyself  or  by  Christy  catd 
thou  $haU  live^  is  a  human  fiction,  not  found  in  Scripture,  confounding  the 
law  of  innocency  with  the  Gospel ;  and  to  say  that  the  New  Covenant  mak- 
6th  us  one  person  with  Christ,  and  then  the  law  of  Adam  doth  justify  us,  is 
a  double  error.  We  are  not  reputed  one  person  with  Christ ;  nor  doth  the 
first  covenant  justify  any  but  the  person  that  performeth  it**  (Cath.  Theol. 

B.  n.  P.  n.  p.  62.) 

"  The  disputes  whether  it  be  Chrisf  s  Divine,  his  habitual,  his  active  or 
his  passive  righteouauess,  that  is  made  ours  to  our  justification,  seemeth  to  be 
bat  the  ofispring  of  the  error  of  the  undue  sense  of  Christ's  personating  or 
representing  us  in  His  righteousness ;  and  the  parcelling  out  of  the  uses  and 
efiect»  (that  one  is  imputed  to  us  instead  of  habitual  righteousness,  another 
instead  of  actual,  and  the  third  pardoneth  our  sins),  is  from  the  same  false 
supposition.  It  is  well  that  they  suppose  not  that  his  Dirine  righteousness 
is  imputed  to  our  Deification."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  13.  p.  42.)* 

The  covenant  of  redemption,  in  the  view  of  Baxter,  is  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  Divine  purposes.^  And  our  whole  right  to  sal- 
vation is  derived  from  the  gracious  promise  of  Grod,  who,  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  atoning  work,  publishes  the  offer  of  pardon,  and 
freely  justifies  the  believer. 

"  And  so  [Christ]  is  the  true  meritorious  Cause  of  all.  That  Sacrifice  and 
Obedience,  Righteousness  and  Merit,  which  are  directly  given  to  Grod,  for 
man,  by  [the]  performance  of  Christ's  undertaking,  may  yet  be  consequen- 
tially said  to  be  given  unto  man  ;  in  that  it  was  given  to  God  for  man,  and 

1  Mcth.  P.  II.  c  2.  a  Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  IL  p.  69- 

8  Cath.  Theol.  B.  U.  P.  H.  p.  66.    B.  I.  P.  II.  p.  75. 

*  See  Meth.  P.  HI.  c.  27.  p.  808.  »  Meth.  P.  IH.  c  1.  pp.  9, 10. 
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in  that  the  benefits  merited'Were  given  to  man ;  and  so  rdatitely^  as  to  those 
benefits,  the  Sacrifice,  Obedience,  Righteousness  and  Merit  may  be  said  to 
be  given  Unto  us."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  IL  p.  42.) 

The  foregoing  passage  indicates  the  only  sense  in  which  Baxter 
would  allow  the  doctrine  of  the  Imputation  of  Christ's  Righteousness. 
He  contends  that  the  fkith  of  the  Christian  is  imputed  for  his  justi- 
fication, not  however  as  a  meritorious  cause.^  Though  he  employs 
dffferent  phraseology,  he  seems  to  h^ve  held  substantially  the  view  of 
the  atonement  and  of  justification  which  has  been  taught  by  the  New 
England  theologians. 

§  9.     Christian  Virtue. 

Men  have  no  virtue  which  deserves  a  legal  reward.  It  is  folly  to. 
divide  the  praise  of  a  good  act  between  God  and  man ;  for  while  the. 
whole  is  due  to  God,  a  part  is  due  to  man,  since  man  holds  his  powers 
in  subordination  to  God,  and  has  nothing  but  what  he  received.  All 
Christians  have  an  imperfect  righteousness.^ 

**  He  that  is  no  cause  of  any  good  work  is  no  Christian,  but  a  damnable 
wretch,  and  worse  than  any  wicked  man  I  know  in  the  world.  And  be  that 
is  a  cause  of  it  [i.  e.  of  a  good  work]  must  not  be  denied  falsely  to  be  a  causo 
of  it ;  nor  a  saint  denied  to  be  a  saint,  upon  a  false  pretence  of  self-denial." 
(Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  II.  pp.  73,  74.) 

What  is  holy  faith  t  "  This  Gospel  covenant  is  the  Christian  religion." 
"  It  is  a  true  description  of  justifying  and  saving  faith,  that  it  is  such  an  as- 
sent to  the  Go^)el,  as  produces  a  trustful  [fiducialem]  consent  to  this  cov^ 
nant"  (Meth.  Pars  HI.  c.  8.  p.  95.    Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  U.  p.  82.) 

^*  When  faith  is  spoken  of  as  a  virtuej  it  always  necessarily  includes  an  act 
of  the  wilL  For  the  prime  seat  of  morality  is  the  will,  and  nothing  is  good 
but  what  is  voluntary.  To  choose  freely,  or  to  place  confidence  in  the  fidel- 
ity of  some  one,  is  the  moral  form  of  faith.  Therefore  holy  fiuth  always  in- 
cludes an  act  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  will ;  because  it  is  in  the  highest 
sense,  moral  and  voluntary."  (Meth.  Pars  III.  c.  27.  p.  326.) 

**  As  Christ,  as  Mediator,  is  the  summary  means  and  way  of  bringing  man 
home  to  his  Creator ;  so  faith  in  Christ  is  a  mediating  grace  to  work  in  us 
the  k)ve  of  God."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  II.  p.  91 ;  also  B.  I.  P.  II.  p.  82.) 

The  act  of  faith  precedes  the  habit.  "  God  acts  upon  everything  according 
to  its  nature."  "  But  acquired  habits  follow  very  many  acts ;  therefore  in- 
fused habits  follow  at  least  one  act  It  is  quite  probable  that,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  by  means  of  the  word,  through  His  vivifying  and  illuminating  infiuence, 
He  first  moves  the  mind  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  [ad  elicendnm]  the  first 
act  of  faith  ;  and  that  from  this,  a  habit  is  produced."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I. 
P.  H.  p.  84.) 

1  Meth.  P.  HI.  c.  27.  p.  311.  «  Cath.  Theol.  B.  L  P.  I        78^^ 
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What  is  repentance  f    1.  In  its  narrower  sente,  ^  the  word  repentance  sig« 

nifieth  only  the  aversion  of  the  soul  from  evil,  by  sorrow  and  change  of  mind." 

2.  **  Repentance  is  sometimes  taken  comprehensively  for  the  whole  convert 

non  of  a  sinner  to  God/'  **  and  is  the  same  thing  as  faith,  in  the  [its]  larger 

'  sense,  but  expressed  under  another  formal  notion." 

Distinction  between  faith  and  repentance,  "  As  man's  mind  is  not  so  happy 
as  to  conceive  of  all  things  that  are  one,  by  a  single  conception ;  so  we  are 
not  so  happy  in  our  language  as  to  have  words  enough  to  express  things  en- 
tirely by  que  name,  but  ^e  must  have  several  words  to  express  our  inade* 
quate  conceptions  by.  And  so  that  is  called  repentance,  as  the  soul's  motion 
from  the  termnus  a  quo,  which  is  called  sometimes  faith  or  affiance,  and 
sometimes  love,  from  the  motion  of  the  soul  to  the  terminus  ad  quemy  though 
the  motus  be  the  same.  But  when  &ith  and  repentance  are  distinguished 
as  several  parts  of  tlie  condition  of  the  new  covenant,  the  common  sense  is, 
that  repentance  signifieth  the  conversion  of  the  soul  from  sin  and  idols  to  Godf 
as  God,  which  is,  or  includeth,  &ith  in  God ;  and  faith  signifieth  specially 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  mediator  and  way  to  God.  And  so  [in  this  use  of  the 
terms]  faith  is  below  repentance  as  the  means  of  if  (Cath.  TheoL  B.  L 
P.  n.  pp.  83,  84.) 

Holy  love*  The  first  holy  act  involves  an  exercise  of  love ;  but  a  man  is 
not  so  properly  i^d  to  love  God,  until  he  has  trusted  in  Him  for  salvation, 
and  love  has  become  ^*  the  fixed  habit  or  employment  of  the  soul."  (Cath, 
Theol.  B.  L  P.  II.  p.  S4.) 

Yet  "  no  faith,  no  fear,  no  obedience,  no  praise,  no  suffering,  is  further 
accepted  of  God,  and  a  part  of  true  holiness,  nor  will  prove  our  salvation  than 
it  participateth  of  predominant  love  to  God."  (Cath.  Theol.  B.  I.  P.  II.  p.  92  ) 

"  The  bellows  of  faith  kindling  love,  and  love  working  by  holy  obedience, 
patience,  mortification,  gratitude  and  praise,  is  the  substance  of  all  true 
religion."  (lb.  p.  91.)  ^ 

§  10.      E8CHA.TOLOGT. 

"Wlietber  the  sensitive  principle  [*'  anima  sensitiva"]  is  a  faculty 
of  the  thinking  mind  or  distinct  from  it,  is  undetermined.  Death 
does  not  annihilate  the  soul,  or  divide  it  into  parts,  or  cause  it  to  lose 
any  of  its  essential  powers.  The  mind  does  not  give  up  its  activity^ 
lior  does  it  lose  its  individuality  and  become  absorbed  in  an  all-per- 
vading Spirit ;  nor  is  it  transformed  into  any  other  creature,  either 
of  the  same  or  of  a  different  species.  The  souls  of  the  redeemed,  at 
the  moment  of  death,  are  introduced  by  angels  into  the  presence  of 
Christ,  and  dwell  forever  in  heaven.  The  souls  of  the  wicked  enter 
upon  a  state  of  hopeless  and  endless  suffering ;  for  as  the  period  of 
probation,  and  with  it  the  mutable  state  of  man,  dose  with  the  pres* 
ent  life,  the  destiny  of  all  is  then  irrevocably  fixed.^ 

1  Mcth.  Pars  IV.  c.  3.  p.  397. 
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"  The  union  of  the  rationa^Boul  with  the  body  which  has  been 
formed  anew,  is  the  Resurrection/' ^»  Baxter  indulged  in  curious 
speculations  on  the  mode  of  the  resurrection.  He  conjectures,  that 
the  vital  principle  ["  anima  vegetativa"]  is  pure,  ethereal  fire,  and 
that  while  a  portion  of  this  fire  adheres  to  the  perishing  body,  another 
portion  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  mind,  and  forms  a  spiritual 
organism.  The  subtle  flame  which  invests  the  soul  has  only  to  touch 
the  dust,  and  the  body  is  restored  to  its  pristine  life  and  proportions.* 

The  Resurrection  is  followed  by  the  General  Judgment.  Whether 
there  Will  be  any  change  in  the  place  of  lost  souls,  after  this  event, 
is  unknown;  but  their  pains  will  be  aggravated.  The  sources  of 
their  sufferings  are  not  all  revealed ;  but  among  them  are  probably 
outward  fire  and  darkness,  joined  with  the  torment  of  evil  passions 
and  remorse  of  conscience.' 

Baxter  held  that  the  doctrines  of  iranvortality  and  a  future  state  of 
retribution  are  evident  by  the  light  of  nature."*  By  arguments 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  soul,  as  an  indestructible  substance,  its 
superior  powers,  its  aspirations  after  happiness,  and  especially  from 
its  capacity  of  knowing  and  enjoying  God,  he  endeavored  to  prove 
that  it  is  immaterial  and  everlasting.  His  belief,  which  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  to  the  doctrine,  also  derived 
support  from  the  tales  of  celestial  apparitions.*  He  argued  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked  from  the  justice  of 
God  as  a  moral  Governor.  An  evil,  so  odious  and  dangerous  as  that 
of  sin,  is  not  to  be  endured  under  the  government  of  Gk)d,  without  an 
adequate  demonstration  of  His  justice,  and  a  vindication  of  the  Di- 
vine Law  from  contempt.  And  when  the  penalty  has  been  threaten- 
ed, the  veracity  of  God  is  pledged  for  its  execution.  In  a  remedial 
system  even,  His  wisdom  and  goodness  require  Him  to  expre&s  His 
hatred  of  sin  by  inflicting  the  most  severe  sufferings  upon  the  incor- 
rigible.* 

We  have  endeavored  to  state  the  opinions  of  Baxter.  In  a  subse- 
quent Number,  we  design  to  present  to  our  readers  an  estimate  of  his 
Theology  and  Philosophy. 

1  Meth.  Pars  IV.  c.  5.  p.  384. 

■  lb.  p.  390.    Pract'Works,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  447. 

«  Meth.  P.  IV.  c.  6.  pp.  394—396. 

*  lb.  c.  4.  p.  380.    Pract  Works,  Vol.  XVIII.  *  lb.  XVHI.  p.  284. 

•  lb.  c.  6.  p.  893.    XXI.  pp.  95—115,  320. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  33.  15 
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PBIKCJBTOK  BEYIBW,  BBLATINO   TO  A  CONVBHTIOK   BBRMOIT. 

By  Edwards  A.  Park,' Abbot  Professor  in  Andover  Theol.  Seminary. 

When  Napoleon  had  roftde  his  mnjestic  march  to  the  Blremlin, 
and  while  he  was  retreating  on  a  peasant's  sled  in  a  storm,  he  uttered 
the  maxim  that  "  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous."  We  have  been  reminded  of  this  incident  by  the  late 
incursion  of  Dr.  Hodge  into  our  northern  country,  and  his  later  pre- 
cipitate egress.  He  advanced  with  the  brave  announcement  that, 
•*a  man  behind  the  walls  of  Gibrahar  or  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  can 
not,  if  he  would,  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  single  knight,  however 
gallant  or  well-appointed;***  but  he  has  now  hurried  back  with  the 
excuse,  "  There  is  another  feature  of  Professor  Park's  mode  of  con- 
ducting this  discussion,  which  is  very  little  to  our  iaste.^*  He  sailed 
up  along  our  rock -bound  coast  and  cried  aloud,  **  A  man  at  sea  with 
a  stout  ship  under  him,  has  a  sense  of  security  in  no  measure  founded 
upon  himself.***  After  douUing  and  redoubling  his  course,  and  douh- 
ling  it  over  again,  he  has  sped  homeward  with  the  apology,  "  When 
we  ran  out  of  the  harbor  in  our  yacht,  to  see  what  *  long,  low,  black 
schooner'  was  making  such  a  smoke  in  the  offing,  we  had  no  expec- 
tation to  be  called  upon  to  double  Cape  Horn.***  We  had  said,  in 
a  plain  way,  that  the  same  truths  may  be  expressed  in  diversified 
fonns,  all  i*econcilable  with  each  other.  Our  assailant  rushed  for- 
ward, with  a  seeming  readiness  to  meet  any  foeman,  anywhere,  and 
proposed  some  of  his  own  theories  which  he  defied  us  to  reconcile 
with  our  doctrines.  We  proved  to  him  that  his  theories  were  not 
true,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  believe  them  in  his  better  moods. 
He  now  exclaims,  **  Where  is  this  matter  to  end  ?  —  This  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  bargained  for.*'*  And  there  is  something  rather 
ominous  in  the  excuses  which  our  antagonist  has  left  behind  him, 
for  his  very  unexpected  departure.     After  having  publicly  accused 

1  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  3^X111.  p.  319. 

>  lb.  p.  693.    The  italics  throaghout  the  present  article  are  our  ovm, 

»  lb.  p.  319.  *  lb.  p.  676.  «  lb.  p.  676. 
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us  of  Rationalism,  Schleiermacherism,  Infidelitj,  profaneness,  and, 
worse  than  all,  "Pelagianism,"  he  has  retired  because  the  discussion 
has  assumed  a  "personal  character!"^  After  having  introduced 
various  doctrines,  to  which  we  had  not  even  alluded,  and  having 
attempted  to  prove  some  of  his  theories,  he  listens  to  certain  New 
England  objections,  and  then  retreats  with  the  words,  "  We  regard 
it,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  grecU  importance,  that  such  questions 
should  not  be  open,  at  least  within  the  chiHx^h  (i.  e.  among  Chris- 
tians), to  perpeftially  renewed  agitation  I"*  This  is  significant.  But 
the  most  instructive  sign  is,  that  our  critic  has  declined  an  answer  to 
our  first  Reply,  because  he  did  not  understand  it;*  and  has  declined 
an  answer  to  our  second  Reply,  because  he  did  understand  it,  and  its 
contents  were  quite  familiar  to  him.^  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  he  has 
written  an  Essay  twentyk>ne  pages  long,  for  the  sake  of  excusing 
himself  from  answering  o«r  last  argument,  which  might  have  been 
refuted  iq  a  single  page,  if  it  could  have  been  refuted  at  all. 

And  among  the  apologies  assigned  by  him  for  abandoning  his  po- 
sition, there  is  one  which  deserves  a  formal  statement.  Our  Reviewer 
drew  out  a  creed  ^  which  would  hate  answered  well  enough  as  an 
amusing  caricc^ure  of  our  futh,  but  which  he  dignified  with  the  name 
^  anti-Augustinian ;"  and  he  represented  us  as  actually  believing  that 
strange  creed  to  be  true.  He  contrasted  it  with  another  system 
which  he  called  the  "  Augostinian,"  and  which  likewise  he  repre- 
sented us  as  believing  to  be  true.  He  even  ventured  so  far  as  to 
introduce  a  quotation,  with  the  regular  quotation  marks,  and  to  charge 
it  upon  ourselves,  in  which  pretended  quotation  we  are  made  to  say 
of  the  Augustinian  creed,  "  Let  us  admit  its  truihy  but  maintain  that 
it  does  not  differ  from  the  other  system"  [the  anti-Augustinian] . 
**Both  [creeds]  are  true^  for  at  bottom  they  are  the  same."*  He 
kas  ventured  to  accuse  us  repeatedly  of  having  "declared^"  yea,  of 
having  "proposed  to  show"  that  those  two  creeds  are  "identical;" 
and  only  '' different  modes  of  stating  the  same  general  truihsJ*? 
Now  we  alfirm,  that  neither  we  nor  any  body  else  ever  heard  of  that 
anti-Augustinian  creed,  until  Dr.  Hodge  collected  its  discordant  parts 
into  one  mass.  No  man,  woman  or  child,  not  even  "  Pelagius  "  him- 
self, ever  believed  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  no  system  at  all,  but  a  con- 
glomerate of  different  schemes  that  contradict  each  other.  Dr.  Hodge 
himself  has  not  dared  to  aocuse  any  individual  of  believing  it,  except 

1  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  688.  »  lb.  p.  678.  »  lb.  p.  307. 

*  lb.  p.  678,  etc  ^  lb.  pp.  308—312.  «  lb.  p.  319. 

T  lb.  pp.  319,  320,  322,  326,  328,  692,  694,  etc 
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the  author  of  a  late  Convention  sermon.  And  his  courage  failed  even 
here ;  for  he  once  confessed  that,  "so  far  as  the  present  discussion 
is  concerned,  he  [Prof.  Park]  maj  hold  neither  of  these  systems  in 
its  integrity,  or  he  may  hold  the  one  which  we  believe  toJ)e  true,  or 
he  may  hold  the  opposite  one ;"  ^  that  is,  he  may  attempt  "  ex  prO' 
fessOf'  to  prove  that  both  are  true,  and  still  not  acknowledge  that 
either  is  true !  We  have  once  and  again  disclaimed  a  belief  in  that 
heterogeneous  compound  of  errors  mingled  up  for  us  by  Dr.  Hod^ 
We  have  pointed  out  some  of  its  contradictions  and  eccentricities,^ 
Had  we  deemed  it  worth  our  while,  we  might  have  resented  the  im- 
putation of  it  to  us,  as  at  least  an  indecorum.  But  after  all, — and 
will  the  reader  believe  it? — Dr.  Ilodge  retires  from  his  self-sough^ 
discussion,  partly  because  we  do  not  conjee  our  Reply  to  the  inco- 
herent creed  which  was  originated  by  himself,  and  then  injuriously 
imputed  to  us.'  First,  he  requires  us  to  prove  a  negative,  viz.  that 
his  anti-Augustianian  creed  is  not  fairly  stated :  very  well ;  we  have 
shown  that  we  favor  no  such  compound  of  errors ;  that,  ca  our  creed, 
it  is  not  fairly  stated,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  our  faith  than  Mo- 
hammedanism has  to  do  with  our  Reviewer's.^  Or,  secondly,  he  re- 
quires us  to  prove  another  negative,  viz.  that  the  nondescript  creed 
imputed  to  us  is  not  allowable:  very  well;  we  have  shown  that  we 
do  not  allow  it,  and  we  challenge  any  man  to  name  the  individual 
who  ever  did  allow  it  as  a  whole.  Or,  thirdly,  he  requires  us  to 
prove  still  another  negative,  viz.  that  he  has  not  understood  our 
theory :  well,  we  have  shown  that  we  have  harbored  no  theory  like 
that  which  he  has  invented  for  us,*  and  he  himself  is  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  he  imputes  it  to  us  merely  by  his  own  inference, 
which  we  will  not  sanction.  Or,  fourthly,  he  requires  us  to  prove 
that  our  theory  is  philosophical :  well,  we  have  abundantly  shown 
that  it  is  demanded  by  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  and  that  he 
himself  is  necessitated  to  believe  it  in  his  better  hours.  But  what  if 
we  had  shown  none  of  these  things?  What  if  we  had  not  even  de- 
nied that  we  believe  that  creed,  which  was  never  made  to  be  believed, 
but  to  be  imputed^    If  the  anomalous  medley  of  errors  which  our 

1  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  320. 

2  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  604,  605,  624,  627,  etc. 
.  »  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  694. 

♦  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  604,  605,  627,  628;  etc    Also  lb.  pp.  164—174. 

^  lb.  pp.  594,  596,  627,  628,  646,  etc.  The  first  foarteen  pages  of  onr  second 
Reply,  detail  the  only  theory  on  which  we  have  attempted  to  reconcile  opponents, 
and  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  thht  we  have  never  made  use  of  the  scheme  which 
Dr.  Hodge,  by  mistake,  ascribes  to  Schleicrmacher. 
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critic  has  been  so  kind  as  to  devise  for  us  be  a  logical  result  of  our 
principles,  he  ought  to  have  proved  that  it  is  so,  instead  of  summoning 
Qs  to  prove  that  it  is  not  He  ought  to  have  produced  at  least  one 
argumentf^o  show  that  those  errors  grow  up  from  our  "  three  radical 
principles.*'  But  when  or  where  has  he  even  hinted  at  so  much  as 
a  single  proof,  that  our  principles  lead  into  that  medley  ?  He  has 
done  nothing  but  assert  that  it  is  so ;  and  now  he  has  hastened  out  of 
the  contest  in  which  he  promised  to  be  so  victorious,  and  can  plead 
no  better  apology  than  that  we  pay  very  little  respect  to  his  mere, 
sheer  assertions.  And  is  it  enjoined  in  the  ninth  commandment,  that 
anonymous  Reviewers  load  an  author  with  conjectural  and  false  ac- 
cusations of  heresy,  and  then  make  a  bold  request  that  he  spend  all 
his  time  in  proving  a  negative,  and  none  of  his  time  in  showing  that 
his  principles  have  been  once  and  again  avowed  by  his  accuser,  — 
avowed  in  words  which  have  suddenly  become  ^very  little  to  the  taste' 
t)f  the  man  who  6rst  uttered  them?* 

1  One  chief  benefit  of  theological  controversy  U,  that  it  manifests  the  compara- 
tive necessitif  which  the  dispatants  feel  for  misrepresenting  each  other.  He  who 
has  the  greater  need  of  this  malpractice,  has  the  weaker  cause.  We  have  long 
thought  that  our  Reviewer  impairs  the  public  confidence  in  his  theological  sys- 
tem, by  the  extreme  to  which  he  carries  his  misstatements  of  other  systems. 
Thus,  because  we  have  said  that  some  men,  speculatively  believing  different 
creeds,  do  yet  in  practical  life  disown  their  differences  and  heartily  agree,  Dr. 
Hodge  goes  so  far  as  to  ask :  "  Has  any  one,  before  our  author,  ever  inferred 
from  these  facts,  that  idealism  and  materialism  are  different  modes  of  one  and 
the  same  philosophy,  or  that  Arminlanism  and  Calvinism,  Moravianism  and 
Pantheism,  are  but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  theology  1"  (Bib.  Reper- 
tory, Vol.  XXIII.  p.  692.)  He  thus  implies  that  we  have  a  more  absurd  theory 
than  any  body  else,  and  yet  his  great  object  has  been  to  stigmatize  us  as  adopt- 
ing nothing  new,  but  rather  an  old  Schleiermacheriaa  theocy )  He  overleaps 
himself;  for  a  candid  reader,  instead  of  believing  that  we  have  ever  represented 
Materialism,  Arminianism  and  Pantheism  as,  in  any  sense,  allowable,  will  be- 
lieve that  our  critic  was  compelled  to  make  such  a  misstatement,  because  he  was 
unable  to  oppose  us  in  a  more  honorable  way.  We  have  said  far  less  to  author- 
ize this  caricature  of  oiu*  views,  than  our  critic  has  said  to  justify  us  in  publish- 
ing him  as  a  worshipper  of  the  Villain  Mary.  For,  notwithttaading  all  his  pro- 
tests against  our  effort  to  show  the  practical  agreement  of  ^>od  men,  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  declare  his  speculative  agreement  not  only  with  New  England  divines, 
but  also  with  Romanists ;  see  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXITT.  pp.  324, 677, 686,  etc. 
If^  then,  we  should  portray  our  Reviewer  as  sanctioning  all  the  puerilities  of 
Rome,  we  should  hare  a  better  pretence  for  caricaturing  him  than  he  has  for 
having  caricatured  us ;  but  we  should  dishonor  our  dogmatic  faith,  by  betraying 
a  consdoBsness  that  we  cannot  defend  it,  except  by  misrepresenting  its  assail- 
ants. 
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But  let  us  leave  our  author's  ingenious  reasons  for  not  holding  out 
in  the  contest  which  he  began.  In  his  last  Reply,  he  has  made  some 
remarks  on  New  England  Theology,  which  have  induced  us  to  dis- 
course on  the  same  theme,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  that  Beply. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  printed  sermon  ever  preached  in  Amer* 
ica,  is  the  following  sentence :  "  So  far  as  we  can  yet  find,  it  [New 
England]  is  an  island,  and  near  about  the  quantity  of  England ;  be* 
ing  cut  out  from  the  main  land  in  America,  as  England  is  from  the 
main  of  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  the  sea,  which  eutereth  in  forty 
Agrees,  and  runneth  up  north-west  and  by  west,  and  goeth  out  either 
into  the  South  Sea,  or  else  into  the  Bay  of  Canada."^  This  "  great 
arm  of  the  sea"  means  the  Hudson  river;  the  **  South  Sea"  means 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  ^  Bay  of  Canada"  means  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Now  it  were  about  as  easy  to  learn  the  shape  of  New 
England  from  the  preceding  account,  as  to  learn  the  type  of  New 
England  Theology  from  the  statements  which  some  of  its  recent  op- 
posers  have  deemed  it  wise  to  make. 

We  beg  leave,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  explain  the  term,  New 
England  Theology.  It  signifies  the  formal  creed  which  a  majority 
of  the  most  eminent  theologians  in  New  England  have  explicitly  or 
implicitly  sanctioned,  during  and  since  the  time  of  Edwards.  It  de- 
notes the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  system  openly  avowed  or  logically 
involved,  in  their  writings.  It  includes  not  the  peculiarities  in  which 
Edwards  differed,  as  he  is  known  to  have  differed,  from  the  larger 
part  of  his  most  eminent  followers ;  nor  the  peculiarities  in  which 
any  one  of  his  followers  differed,  as  some  of  them  did,  from  the  large? 
part  of  the  others ;  but  it  comprehends  the  principles,  with  their  logical 
sequences,  which  the  greater  number  of  our  most  celebrated  divines 
have  approved  expressly  or  by  implication.  As  German  philosophy  is 
not  adopted  by  all  Germans,  and  is  adopted  by  some  foreigners,  so  New 
England  Theology  is  not  embraced  by  all  New  Englanders,  and  is  em- 
braced by  multitudes  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Its  more  prominent 
standards,  however,  are  from  these  north-eastern  States.  It  was  first 
called  New-ligh^ Divinity;  then  New  Divinity;  afterward,  Edward- 
ean ;  more  recently,  Hopkintonian  or  Hopkinsian.  From  the  fact  that 
Edwards,  Hopkins,  West  and  Catlin  resided  in  Berkshire  County,  it 
was  once  called  Berkshire  Divinity.  When  it  was  embraced  by  An- 
drew Fuller,  Dr.  Ryland,  Robert  Hall,  Sutcliffe,  Carey,  Jay  and  Ers- 
kine,  it  was  called  American  Theology  by  the  English,  in  order  to  dis- 

1  The  Sin  and  Danger  of  Self-Love  Described,  in  a  Sermon  preached  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  New  England,  1621,  p.  ilL 
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criminate  it  from  the  European  systems.  It  has  been  denominated 
New  England  Theology  by  Americans,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  system?  that  have  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  land.  In  1756, 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Edwards,  there  were,  according  to  Dr. 
Hopkins,  not  more  than  four  or  ^ve  clergymen  who  espoused  this  new 
theology.  In  1773,  according  to  Dr.  Stiles,  it  was  advocated  by  about 
forty-five  ministers;  and  Dr.  Hopkins  says  that,  in  1796,  it  was  fa* 
vored  by  sonrewhat  more  than  a  hundred.  Still,  even  while  it  was 
thus  restricted  in  its  influence,  it  was  distinguished  as  a  system  pecu- 
liar to  New  England.  In  1787,  Dr.  Stiles  mentioned  as  among  its 
champions,  the  two  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Trumbull,  Smal- 
ley,  Judson,  Spring,  l^binson  (father  of  Dr.  Robinson  of  New  York), 
Strong,  Dwight,  Emmons.  In  1799,  Hopkins  appended  the  names 
bf  West,  Levi  Hart,  Backus,  Presidents  Balch  and  Fitch.  We  may 
^w  add  snch  honored  men  as  Dr.  Catlin,  President  Appleton,  Dr. 
Austin.  Divines  of  this  class  were  foremost  in  the  Missionary  en* 
terprises  of  the  day.  They  were  conspicuous  in  the  establishment  of 
<Hir  oldest  Theological  Seminaries,  as  Andover  and  Bangor.  They 
^ve  its  form  and  pressure  to  our  theological  system.  They  were 
imperfect  men.  They  did  not  harmonize  on  every  theme,  but  a  de- 
cided majority  of  them  stood  firm  for  the  "  three  radical  principles,'* 
that  sin  consists  in  choice,  that  our  natural  power  equals,  and  that  it 
felso  limits,  our  duty.  Idle,  idle  is  the  late  attempt  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  elder  Edwards,  Bellamy,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  younger  Edwards,  Emmons,  West,  on  the  other,  with  regard 
to  these  three  principles.  Hopkins  was  the  beloved  pupil  of  the  first 
President  Edwards,  and  through  life,  was  the  most  confidential  of  his 
friends ;  was  with  him  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  the  house  and  on 
journeys,  by  day  an^ often  by jjight.  He  was  al*o  an  adviser  and  more 
than  a  brother  to  Bellamy.  He  was  the  teacher  and  a  spiritual  father 
of  the  younger  Edwards,  West,  Spring,  and  he  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Emmons.  He  serves,  therefore,  as  a  commune  vinculum  between 
the  elder  Edwards  and  Bellamy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "choir 
leaders"  of  the  "Exercise  Scheme"  on  the  other.  But  in  more  tlian 
two  hundred  o^  his  free,  private  letters,  and  in  all  his  published  works, 
we  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  slightest  hint  that,  on  these  radical 
principles,  there  was  even  an  approach  to  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  classes.  He  reached  out  his  fraternal  arms  to  Edwards  and 
to  Emmons,  and  gave  them  both  his  approval  and  his  blessing  in 
their  maintenance  of  these  three  doctrines,  and  he  often  expressed, 
a3  clearly  as  words  can  express,  his  hearty  union  with  the  forerunner 
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and  the  follower.  And  all  the  theories  which  the  original  Edward- 
eans  and  the  later  Coryphaei  of  the  Exercise  Scheme  were  harmo- 
nious in  espousing,  are  parts  of  the  New  England  system. 

What  worthy  end,  now,  could  our  Reviewer  aim  to  accomplish,  by 
insinuating  that  we  "regard  the  little  coterie  to  which"  we  belong, "  as 
all  New  England?"^  "We  belong  to  no  party  which  has  not  been 
honored  throughout  the  Christian  world;  bnt  does  our  assailant 
dream  that  "a//  New  England"  must  unite  in  the  New  England 
Theology  ?  What !  a  single  speculative  creed  for  the  Churchmen 
and  Come-outers,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Quakers,  the  Baptists 
and  the  Swedenborgians,  the  Sub-lapsarians  and  the  Supra-lapsarian^ 
the  Owenites  and  the  Baxterians,  the  Burtonites  and  the  Emmooites,  . 
of  a  community  whose  fathers  were  John  Robmson  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams I  We  have  never  pretended  that  New  England  Theology  is  the 
dogmatic  faith  of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  or  of  a  majority  of  the 
laymen,  or  even  clergymen,  of  these  free  States.  It  has,  however, 
been  the  faith  of  certain  elect  minds,  whom  New  England  has  loved 
and  will  ever  love  to  venerate. 

We  now  proceed  to  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Theology  of 
New  England  is  marked  by  certain  new  features.  We  have  seen 
that  for  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  called  "new;"  it  has  been  opposed 
as  new,  it  has  been  admired  as  new.  All  its  designations  which  we 
have  just  repeated  show  it  to  have  been  new.  The  younger  Ed- 
wards wrote  an  Cvssay  on  the  "  Improvements  made  in  Theology  by 
his  father,  President.  Edwards."*  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
Edwardean  school  discovered  principles  which  were  never  thought 
of  before.  They  claim  to  have  brought  out  into  bold  relief  the  ob- 
scurer faith  of  good  men  in  all  ages.  They  ga\p  a  new  distinctness, 
a  new  prominence,  to  doctrines  which  had  been  more  vaguely  believ- 
ed by  the  church.  They  produced  new  arguments  for  a  faith  which 
had  been  speculatively  opposed  by  men  who  had  practically  sanction- 
ed it.  We  say  that  Aristotle  first  discovered  the  syllogistic  art,  al- 
though Adam  reasoned  in  syllogisms,  whenever  he  reasoned  at  alL 
We  say  that  Bacon  first  detected  the  law  of  induction,  although  Eve 
made  obeisance  to  that  law  before  she  decided  to  eat  the  apple.  We 
say  that  Longinus  and  Tully  were  among  the  first  to  find  out  the 
principles  of  rhetoric,  and  yet  we  are  aware  that  all  men,^  in  all  times, 
have  known  enough  of  those  principles  to  comply  with  them  in  their 

1  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  694. 

«  See  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  481'-492. 
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speech.  He  is  called  a  discoverer  who  makes  that  palpable  which 
had  been  dim,  and  shows  that  to  be  reasonable  which  had  formerlj 
been  held  bj  an  instinct. 

We  might  illustrate  these  remarks  by  referring  to  several  doctrines, 
but  we  will  conftne  our  illustration  to  the  single  truth,  that  an  entirely 
depraved  man  has  a  natural  power  to  do  all  which  is  required  of 
him ;  a  truth  which  has  been  so  clearly  unfolded  by  the  New  Eng- 
land divines,  that  it  properly  belongs  to  their  distinctive  system.^ 
All  unsophisticated  thinkers,  we  are  aware,  have  practically  believed 
that  a  just  God  will  not  command  men  to  do  what  they  have  no 
power  to  do ;  that  he  will  not  punish  them  with  unending  pain  for 
doing  as  well  as  they  can ;  that,  in  every  case,  physical  ability  is 
commensurate  with  obligation.  In  what  sense,  then,  may  so  old  a 
doctrine  be  called  new  ?  In  this  sense :  the  Edwardean  school  have 
made  it  more  prominent  and  more  effective  than  it  has  been  made  by 
some ;  have  shown  more  fully  than  others  have  done  its  agreement  with 
the  truths  of  man's  entire  sinfulness  and  of  God's  decrees ;  have  de- 
fended it  against  those  metaphysical  Calvinists  who  speculatively  deny 
their  own  practical  faith ;  have  been  the  first  to  make  obvious,  promi- 
nent aad  impressive,  the  consistency  of  those  two  truths,  which  all  good 
men  have  more  or  less  secretly  believed, — that  a  sinner  can  perform 
what  a  reasonable  law  requires  of  him,  and  that  he  certainly  will 
never  do  as  well  as  he  can,  unless  by  a  special  interposition  of  Heaven. 
They  deserve  far  more  gratitude  for  their  originality  in  developing 
these  truths^  than  Hume  deserves  for  his  originality  in  unfolding  the 
laws  of  mental  suggestion. 

1  Dr.  Hodge  errs  in  supposing  that  our  natnral  power  to  repent  must  be  the 
same  as  a  power  to  regenerate  ourselves.  (Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  682, 
683.)  The  very  term,  regenerate,  implies  that  there  is  a  parent,  and  also  a  child 
distinct  from  the  parent  It  ha«  a  different  relation  flrom  the  term  repentance. 
It  refers  to  the  renewing  Pather,  as  well  as  to  the  renewed  offspring.  To  say 
that  a  man  can  repent,  is  as  different  from  affirming  that  he  can  regenerate  his 
soul,  as  to  say  that  he  can  learn  is  different  from  affirming  that  he  can  impart 
knowledge  to  his  soul ;  or  as  to  say  that  he  can  go  from  one  place  to  another  is 
different  from  affirming  that  he  can  carry  himself  in  his  arms  from  one  place  to 
another.  Dr.  Hodge  asks,  *'  Where  is  the  man  who  has  ever  regenerated  him- 
self?'*  We  answer  by  asking,  first,  Where  id  the  commandment  which  requires  a 
sinner  to  regenerate  himself?  and  secondly.  Is  there  no  difference  between  a 
man's  actually  doing  what  the  law  does  require  of  him,  and  his  being  able  to  do 
it  1  There  is  a  requisition  that  we  maRe  ourselves  new  hearts ;  but  no  requisi- 
tion that  we  be  born  again,  by  a  special  divine  influence ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  power  of  obeying,  and  another  thing  to  obey  actually.  Our  Reviewer  is 
not  alone  in  overlooking  these  distinctions. 
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It  has  been  lately  maintained^  however,  that  on  this  topic  Edwards 
and  his  followers  taught  nothing  which  the  Calvinistic  standards  had 
not  taught  with  equal  uniformity  and  consistency ;  that  New  England 
Divinity  does  not  recognize  a  sinner's  power  to  use  his  faculties  aright, 
but  simply  recognizes  the  fact  of  his  possessing  a  reason,  a  conscience 
and  a  will.  When  the  word  able  is  used  in  its  literal  and  proper 
sense ;  a  sense  too  simple  to  be  made  clearer  by  a  definition ;  then, 
we  are  tola,  the  Edwardean  school  believe,  not  that  a  sinner  is  able 
to  use  his  capacities  aright,  but  only  that  he  is  endued  with  the  above 
named  capacities,  distinguishing  him  from  brutes.  After  all  his  past 
opposition  to  Edwards  on  the  Will,  Dr.  Hodge  now  seems  to  believe 
that  Edwards,  "  Bellamy,  Dwight,  and  the  other  great  men  oi  New 
England,"  denied  that  "  ability  limits  responsibility,"  and  meant  no 
more  than  that  '<  since  the  fall  man  retains  all  his  faculties  of  soul 
and  body,  and  is  therefore  a  free,  moral  agent.^ 

Are  our  opponents  right,  then,  in  affirming  that  the  &r-^amed 
<<  natural  ability"  of  the  Edwardean  school  means  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  capacities  of  soul  and  body,  and  does  not  indude  an  ade* 
quate  power  to  use  those  capacities  as  they  should  be  used? 

1.  This  explanation  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
that  school.  It  may  agree  with  some  of  ti^ir  expressions,  but  not 
with  the  rich  variety  of  them.  Our  standards  teach  that,  in  the 
**  proper  sense  of  the  terms,"  man  can  now  repent,  has  now  power  to 
love.-  Do  they  say  that  a  child,  while  it  remains  an  infant^  has 
power  to  speak,  because  it  has  the  natural  faculties  of  a  speaker ; 
that  it  can  walk  in  its  earliest  days,  because  it  has  the  natural  facul- 
ties of  a  walker  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  prove  that  man  has  the  capa- 
cities of  a  moral  agent,  if  he  cannot  use  them  in  the  right  way  ? 
How  can  they  be  called  power,  in  its  only  "proper"  signification? 

1  This  novel  mode  of  explaining  the  Edwardean  system  has  been  advocated 
by  several  recent  authors,  and  is  here  ascribed  to  Dr.  Hodge  on  the  ground  of 
his  assertions  in  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol  XXIII.  pp.  681—683,  685,  686,  693,  694. 
On  those  pages  he  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  great  New  England  standards 
concerning  the  will  and  sin,  and  alludes  to  our  own  "  haUucination.**  In  the  same 
paragraph  which  refers  to  our  hallucination,  he  says,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
"Exercise  Scheme"  were  led  to  a  "dental^  of  the  doctrine  that  sin  consists  in 
sinning,  and  that  the  three  radical  principles  which  he  has  imputed  to  a  Conven- 
tion Sermon,  were 'never  "  rejected  ^^  by  any  class  of  New  England  divines  repu- 
ted orthodox,  except  the  Emmons  and  the  New  Haven  schools  (p.  694).  Wo 
presume  that  he  meant  here,  as  we  hope  that  ho  has  meant  elsewhere,  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  he  said ;  but  it  was  not  very  opportune  for  him  to  speak  of 
our  own  hallucination,  in  the  very  paragraph  which  combines  so  singular  a  want 
of  carefulness,  with  so  singular  a  kind  of  charity. 
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And  yet  in  this  sighification  Edwards  often  affirms  that  We  have 
power  commensurate  with  duty.  He  refers  not  only  to  the  existence, 
but  also  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  our  faculties.  Thus  he  writes : 
**  We  can  give  God  no  more  than  we  have.  Therefore  if  we  give 
him  80  much,  if  we  love  him  to  the  utmost  esctent  of  the  faculties  of 
onr  nature,  we  are  excused.  But  when  what  is  proposed,  is  only 
that  we  should  love  him  as  much  as  our  capacity  will  allow,  this  ex- 
cuse of  want  of  capacity  ceases,  and  obligation  takes  hold  of  us,  and 
we  are  doubtless  obliged  to  love  God  to  the  utmost  of  what  is  possible 
fiH*  us,  with  such  faculties  and  opportunities  and  advantages  to  know 
God  at  «w  have."^  The  faeuUies  must  have  opportunities  enabling 
tiiem  to  act. 

Dr*  Bellamy  teaches,  in  a  volume  which  Edwards  recommended, 
that  the  heathen  are  without  excuse  because  they  enjoy  *'  sufficient 
means  of  knowledge  ;'*  thai  God's  law  is  on  "  a  perfect  level "  with 
man's  '^natural  powers  cmd natural  advantages ;"  *^  that  if  God  looks 
upon  the  advantages  of  the  heathen  sufficient,  no  wonder  that  he  so 
often  speaks  of  the  advantages  of  his  own  professing  people  as  being 
much  more  them  barely  sufficient,  even  although  they  enjoy  only  the 
outward  means  of  grace,  without  the  inward  influences  of  the  Spirit ;" 
*^and  thus  we  see  how  all  mankind  have  7wt  only  sufficient  natural 
powers,  but  also  sufficient  outward  advantages  to  know  God,  and  per- 
fectly conform  to  his  law,  even  the  heathen  themselves."*  By  suffi- 
cient outward  advantages,  Bellamy  means  all  advantages  except  the 
^cial  interposition  of  God*«  Spirit. 

What  says  Dr.  Smalley  ?  '*  It  must,  I  think,  be  granted  that  we 
do  generally  suppose  a  man's  present  duty  cannot  exceed  his  present 
strengthy  suppose  it  to  have  been  impaired  by  what  means  it  will."' 
If,  then,  the  strength  of  the  faculty  be  lessened,  the  fluty  is  lessened. 
This  strength  of  the  faculty,  and  not  the  mere  faculty  itself,  is  power 
**  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term."  The  faculty  must  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  all  natural  hindrances  to  right  choice.  Hence 
Dr.  Smalley  often  speaks  of  a ''  want  of  opportunity"  as  excusing  the 
sinner  from  blame.^  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  expressly  declares  that, 
on  his  father's  theory,  men  have  physical  power  to  remove  their  moral 
inability ;  that  is,  they  are  able  to  do  what  they  are  unwilling  to  do."* 

»  Edwards  on  Original  Sin,  Part  I.  Ch.  I.  Sect.  V. 

«  See  BeUamy's  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  107, 109,  112,  11.5, 116, 117,  118,  etc 

*  Smalley 's  Sermon  on  Moral  Inability,  p.  5.  £d.  1811. 

*  Smalley's  Sermon  on  Natural  Ability,  p.  38.  Ed.  1811. 

^  Edwards^s  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  309.  Dr.  Edwards  here,  as  elsewhere,  affirms 
direcdy  what  Dr.  Hodge  implicitly  denies,  in  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIU*  p  6**a 
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Dr.  Hodige  has  seen  fit  to  inform  us,  that  ^'  the  aberration  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Exercise  Scheme"  on  this  topic  *^  was  in  the  direo 
tion  of  ultra-Calvinism."  ^  Let  us  then  go  a  little  way  in  this  ultra- 
Calvinism,  The  greatest  of  those  advocates  addresses  the  unregene* 
rate  thus :  "  You  are  as  able  to  love  God,  as  to  hate  him.  You  are 
as  able  to  turn  fix)m  sin  as  to  continue  sinning.  You  are  as  able  to 
love  God  before  jou  do  love  him  as  afterwards."  He  often  says  that 
un^newed  men  are  *^  as  able  to  do  right  as  to  do  wrong,  and  to  do 
their  duty  as  to  neglect  their  duty ;  to  love  God  as  to  hate  God,  to 
choose  life  as  to  choose  death ;  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  to  heaven 
as  in  the  broad  way  to  hell ;"  '^  as  able  to  embrace  the  Gospel  as  a 
thirsty  man  is  to  drink  water,  or  a  hungry  man  to  eat  the  most  deli- 
cious food ;"  "  they  can  love  God,  repent  of  sin,  believe  in  Christ 
aud  perform  every  religious  duty,  as  well  as  they  can  think,  or  speak, 
oi;  walk."  ^.  And  this  is  the  common  representation  of  the  "  Exercise  " 
6cJ;iool,  and  this,  {Recording,  to  Dr.  Hodge,  is  "  in  the  direction  of  uhra* 
Calvinisn)/'  It  certainly  is  an  avowal  of  something  more  than  a  mere 
ip^pr^icticftble  faculty^ 

,,  Again,. if  patural  ability  be  nothing  more  than  the  capacities  of 
i^^ason,.  conscience  and  disabled  will,  what  (hen  is  natural  inabiJity  ? 
I^jit  the  want  of  reason,  conscience  and  disabled  will.'*  When  New^ 
l^ngland  writers  a&m  that  man  has  not  natural  power  and  is  there% 
fpre  not  reqjuiredjp  become  as  ho^  as  his  IVIaker,  do  they  mei^i  tliat. 
h^  has  pot  the  faculties  of  a  moral  agent  ?  Dr«  SmalWy  ai^swers  the, 
question  by  saying,  "  Natural  inability  consists  in,  or  arUes  Jrom^ 
^ant  of  understanding,  bodily  strength,  oppartunitp,  or  whatever  may 

S^vent  our  doing  a  thing  when  we  are  willing,  and  strongly  enough, 
isposed  to  do  it ;"  and  also,  "  Personp  who  have  ordinary  intellectual, 
p^wejcs,  and  bodily  senses,  and  are  arrived  to  yean  qf  discretion^  and. 
live  under,  the  light  cf  the  Qospel,  labor  under  no  natural  inability  to 
obtain  salvation"  [by  faith  in  Christ].'    It  is  the  common  remark  of 

1  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  694. 

«  Emmons's  Sermons,  Vol.  V.  pp.  154,  175.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  352,  357—359,  361, 
614.  Vol.  VI.  p.  92.  Tlie  outhority  of  Dr.  Emmons  on  this  subject  is  very  impor- 
tant. He  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  and  agreed  with  that 
diyine  more  nearly,  perhaps,  than  with  any  other.  "  When  Dr.  Spring  died,  I 
lost  my  right  arm,"  was  a  remark  which  he  often  repeated.  The  most  munifi* 
cent  founders  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  were  the  devoted  adherents  of 
Dr.  Spring)  and  admirers  of  his  theology,  and  this  was  Emmonism. 

'  Smalley's  Sermons  on  Moral  Inability  and  Natural  Ability,  pp.  9,  37,  Ed. 
1811.  See  also  Catlin's  Compendium,  Essay  XV.  Griffin's  Park  Street  Lee* 
tures,  Lect  L  W«8t  on  Moral  Agency,  Part  I.  Sect^2.  Dwight^s  Theology,  Ser- 
mon 13d« 
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the  Edwardean  school,  that  men  have  no  inability  to  repent  except 
ibeir  unwillingness,  and  this  unwillingness  is  a  sin,  and  sin  is  a  toI- 
untaiy  act. 

Our  opponents  are  mfeled  by  confining  their  attention  to  one  class 
of  words,  and  using  that  class  in  its  narrowest  sense.  When  they 
read  in  Bellamy,  fbr  example,  that  the  natural  power  to  do  right 
means  "  the  capacities  of  a  moral  agent,"  they  overlook  his  frequent 
explanations  that  "  men'^  natural  powers  are  adequate  with  the  law 
of  God,  and  so  they;  as  to  their  natural  capacities,  are  capable  of  a 
perfect  conformity  to  the  law."  *  We  allow  that,  speaking  in  a  gene- 
ral way.  New  England  divines  do  often  afiirm,  that  our  natural  power 
is  our  natural  capacity ;  but  they  do  not  mean  to  trifle ;  they  employ 
Ae  word  capacity  in  its  widest  sense ;  they  refer  to  a  capacity  which 
18  eapaUe  of  doing  what  is  justly  demanded  of  it ;  and  npt  to  an  in- 
capable capacity,  which  is  nothing  better  than  a  natural  incapacity, 
the  very  thing  which  they  always  deny.  So  when  they  speak  of  our 
natural  powers  and  natuml  abilities,  they  mean  abilities  which  are 
able,  and  powers  which  are  sufficient  to  bear  what  is  rightly  laid  upon 
them.*  "  Nothing  can  be  plainer,"  says  Emmons,'  "  than  that  those 
who  have  a  natural  power  to  act,  have  the  same  natural  power  to 
refrain  from  acting ;"  hence  it  is  obvious  that  he  uses  the  terms  will, 
choice,  moral  agent,  in  their  fullest  sense,  and,  so  used,  they  imply 
not  a  mere  faculty  of  will,  but  a  fecolty  able  to  choose  or  to  reAise  the 
game  thing.  What  if  a  man  have  powers  utterly  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  part  assigned  them  ?  Merely  because  he  has  ears,  can 
lie  be  required  to  hear  the  conversation  of  the  antipodes  ?  Merely 
beeause  he  has  eyes,  can  he  be  bidden,  on  penally  of  eternal  death, 
to  see  the  remotest  star  of  the  universe  ?  And  on  the  same  princi* 
pie,  what  if  he  have  a  power  of  will  ?  Can  he  be  justly  required  to 
put  forth  a  choice  equal  to  that  put  forth  by  an  archangel,  or  to  per- 
form any  kind  of  act  to  which  his  powers  are  naturally  inadequate  ?* 

1  Bellamjr^s  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  105,  106,  109,  115,  etc.  etc.  Dr.  Bellamy  here 
uses  the  Word  "  adequate ;"  Dr.  Hodge  objects  to  this  word  above  all  others  re- 
kting  to  the  subject,  and  yet  claims  to  agree  with  Bellamy.  See  Bib.  Rc{>ert. 
Vol  XXIII.  pp.  681—683,  693,  694. 

*  Smallcy's  Sermon  on  Natural  Ability,  pp;  38,  39.  Ed.  1811.  Bellamy*8 
Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  93.  Ed.  1850. 

»  l^mmons's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  ppv  304,  303. 

♦  We  had  hoped  that  our  Reviewer  would  attempt  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  morality  of  requiring  a  man  to  love  God  when  man  has  no  real  strength 
to  do  so,  and  the  morality  of  requiring  a  man  to  love  God  with  a  greater  degrfo 
of  strength  than  belongs  to  man's  constitution.    See  Bib.  Sac  Vol.  VIIl.  pp.  600^ 

Vol.  IX.  No.  83.  16 
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The  doctrkie  of  New  England  is,  that  aaj  pow^rleesness^  in  the  ori- 
ginal, literal  and  proper  meantag  of  the  word,  is  iooorapatibk  witb 
obligation. 

2.  The  new  explanation  which  our  opponents  give  of  natural 
power,  is  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  the  disputes  on  the  subject- 
President  Edwards  often  sajs,  that  '^  no  Aminian,  Pelagian  or  E{^ 
curean,"  can  even  conceive  of  anj  freedem  greater  than  he  ascribaa 
to  man ;  ^  and  I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond  idl  their  wits  to  invent 
a  higher  notion,  or  form  a  higlier  iaoagiBation  of  liber^*"^  He  hi^ 
always  been  opposed  by  the  assertion  that,  befbre  the  fall,  men  h«d 
more  freedom  than  they  have  now ;  and  that  although  in  paradise 
they  lo8t  their  liberty  and  power  to  obey,  yet  Grod  has  not  lost  his 
right  to  command.  Here  has  been  and  is  now,  a  dispute*  Edwards 
affirms,  that  for  men  to  have  more  than  their  present  freedom  is  io* 
conceivable.  His  opponents  object,  that  they  once  had  mere  aa4 
lost  it.  He  says,  that  for  men  to  have  a  power  of  freer  choice  than 
they  now  have,  is  as  impossible,  as  for  an  animal  in  Terra  Del  Fuego 
to  take  a  step  always  before  the  first  step.  His  Calvinistic  opponents 
reply,  that  this  power  which  he  ridicules  was  once  possessed  by  Adam« 
What  do  they  mean  ?  That  Adam  had  once  a  moral  power  to  do 
right  ?  But  Edwards  never  disputed  this  fact,  for  this  moral  power 
is  holiness  itself.  Do  they  mean  that  Adam  lost  the  natural  capaci- 
ties of  a  moral  agent  ?  They  disclaim  such  an  idea*  They  must 
mean,  therefore,  that  Adam  had  and  lost  the  power  of  using  his  ca- 
pacities aright;  he  lost  his  natural  ability.  But  Edwards  affirms, 
that  the  race  have  as  real  a  natural  ability  as  they  ever  had. 

Again,  the  Edwardean  affirms,  that  holy  beings  in  heaven  possess 
a  natural  but  not  a  moral  power  to  do  wrong.  Does  he  mean  that 
they  have  the  natural  capacities  of  a  moral  agent?  llien  there 
would  be  no  dispute.  But  there  is  a  di:^pnte.  The  Ekiwardean  ia 
reproved,  and  told  that  the  blessed  in  heaven  have  no  power  to  do 
wrong.  Now  does  the  objector  mean  that  they  will  not  (i.  e.  they 
have  a  moral  impotence  to)  do  wrong  ?     The  Edwardean  agrees  with 

601.  But  onr  assailant  has  chosen  an  easier  part,  and  has  merely  reaffirmed 
some  irrelevant  distinctions.  See  Bib.  Repert  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  681,  682.  Does 
he  really  believe  tliat  the  "  civil  good  "  of  the  old  divines  has  any  reference  to 
Uie  supposed  holiness  which  exceeds  our  constitnlional  powers'?  If  not,  why 
did  he  flee  to  the  misapplied  distinction  between  '*  civil "  and  "  spiritnal  obedi- 
ence V  Onr  question  still  remains  unanswered  :  What  is  the  moral  difference 
between  punishing  a  man  for  not  being  virtuous  when  he  is  literally  unable  to 
l>e  so,  and  punishing  him  for  not  being  more  virtuous  than  he  is  literally  able 
tobel 
^  Letter  to  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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iihn.  Sttn,  the  ob$«0(ii»r  pefseverea  ih  itopugmng  the  Edwardeap, 
'ttid  denying^  joet  what  the  Edwardean  affirms,  that  the  spirits  m  bea- 
yen  have  a  power  to  make  a  wrong  use  of  their  capacities^  and  this 
^dfdpated  power  id  naturid  abili^.  It- is  a  cingular  phenomenon  that 
oar  oppo^re  ascfHbe  to  Adaom  ift  pamdise,  more  liberty  than  to  any 
other  being  in  llhe  «ni  veree.  *'  Tke  inhabitants  of  heaven/'  they  say, 
^^  hAre  no  power  to  sin.  Men  and  fallen  spirits  have,  in  themselves, 
^no  power  to  be  holy*  But  Adam,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  his 
^dwn  will,'  had  a  power  to  do  right  and  also  to  do  wrong,  and  used  his 
^ power  fn  doing  both"! 

8.  This  new  explanation  of  physical  ability  is  disrespectful  to  the 
-memory  ctf  our  fathers.    Many  of  them  have  supposed,  that  our 
'national  literature  is  honored  by  the  Edwardean  discriminations  be- 
tween physical  and  moral  ability.    And  when  the  younger  Edwards 

-  declared  l^t  before  these  distinctions  were  made^ "  the  Calvinists 
'were  nearly  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  Arminians,  Pelagians  and 
'Soeinians,"^  did  he  mem  that  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  by  his 

jRiCher's  discovering  man  to  be  endued  with  reason,  conscienoe,  aqd 
^sabled  wilt  ?    And  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  borne  so  high  as  to  sang,^ 

^  "  From  scenes  obscure  did  Heaven  his  Edwards  call, 

That  moral  Newton  and  that  second  Paul,"  — 
[Who,]  "in  one  little  life,  the  Oosp^l  more  f 

^     '  BiAdosed  tfasn  all  Mrth^  miilioiH  kenned  before," -^ 

-J- 

r  did  the  bard  thiusepiult  because  this  '^ moral  Newton"  had  found  out 
that  man,  who  waa  always  iuiown  to  be  wilful^  really  had  the  capa- 

;  eity  of  will?    And  was  it  because  this  "second  Paul"  had  delected  a 
difference  between  the  natural  faculties  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the 

'  agent's  inclination  to  use  those  faculties  in  a  holy  way,  that  another 

-  poet' exclaimed  on  hearing  of  Edwards's  death, 

"  Nor  can  the  muse  in  deepest  nnmbers  tell. 
How  Zion  trembled  when  this  Pillar  fell  ?  "  » 

Did  several  of  our  strong-minded  fathers  publish  volumes  of  long- 
drawn,  wire-drawn  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  possession  of  a  will 
was  not  the  same  thing  with  true  virtue,  which  is  moral  power  to 
do  right?  Did  they  expose  themselves  to  cavil  and  obloquy,  and 
the  charge  of  "  Pelagianism,"  merely  for  the  sake  of  proclaiming  the 
discovery  that  impenitent  man  was  not  a  stone  nor  a  brute,  but  was 

1  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  481.        »  Triumph  of  Infidelity, 
*  See  first  edition  of  Edwards  on  Original  Sin,  p.  x. 
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elevated  above  both  bj  rational  and  moral  facolties  ?  Robert  HaH 
teaches  us,  that  the  "important  distinction"  between  physical  and 
moral  impotence  "  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  our  earlier  divinea;** 
and  adds  "  The  earliest  regular  treatise  oa  this  subject  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  meet  with,  was  the  production  of  Mr-  Truman ;"  and  yet 
the  learned  minister  of  Cambridge  questions  even  Mr..  Truman'a 
«  claim  to  perfect  originality.'**  Did  the  profound  genius,  then,  of 
Robert  Hall,  pay  homage  to  Mr-  Txuman  for  anticipating  our  own 
Edwards,  in  the  discovery  that  man,  since  the  fall,  retains  his  hmiMyi, 
nature  and  that  this  is  not  real  holiness  ?  ^  And  haive  our  fathers  nol 
only  been  cheating  themselves  with  this  ^^  hallucinatioiiy"  bat  have 
their  opponents  been  gravely  disputing  what  few  skeptioa  on  earth  ever 
called  in  question  before  ?  No.  The  New  Ei^land  theory  <^f  the  wiB 
is  a  distinct  and  philosophical,  and  therefore  unoommon^  exposition  at 
the  very  common  faith,  that  a  sinner  can  do  without  help  what  he  10 
justly  required  to  do  without  help;,  and  can  do  with  aid  what  he  10 
justly  bidden  to  do  with  aid.  The  theory  may  well  be  called 
original,  for  its  faithfulness  to  human  nature  and  the  divine  govern* 
ment ;  a  faithfulness,  alas  I  how  unusual  in  scholastic  treatises*  So 
far  forth  as  the  theory  unfolds  the  before  hidden  teachings  of  eo&* 
science,  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  New  England  system ;  the  substance 
of  which  is  old,  like  aU  truth,  but  the  form  is  novel,  because  it  is  a  lumi<^ 
nous  and  harmonious  development  of  ideas  which  had  been  confused. 

In  the  third  place,  New  England  Theology  is  Calvinism  in  an  im- 
proved form.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  perfect  system.  Both 
Edwards  and  Hopkins  reiterated  the  wish  and  hope,  that  their  suc- 
cessors would  add  to  the  improvements  which  the  Genevan  faith  had 
already  received.  Neither  does  our  system  profess  to  be  original  in 
its  cardinal  truths.  It  has  ever  claimed  that  these  great  truths  are 
the  common  faith  of  the  church ;  that  they  are  recognized  in  many 
evangelical  creeds ;  that  Calvinism  contains  the  substance  of  New  Eng- 
land Theology,  not  always  well  proportioned,  not  seldom  intermingled 

1  Hairs  Works,  Vol.  II.  pp.  450,  451.   American  edition. 

^  Although  Dr.  Hodge  claims  to  agree  with  Edwards  on  the  Will,  he  fails  to 
remember  that,  according  to  Edwards,  a  moral  power  to  do  right  is  a  disposition 
to  do  right,  and  the  want  of  this  power  is  a  disposition  to  do  wrong.  With  ranch 
emphasis,  Dr.  Hodge  insists  that,  "  since  the  fall,  men  are  both  '  indisposed  and 
disabled  *  to  all  spiritnal  good."  (Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  681.)  This  ex- 
pression means,  on  the  theory  of  Edwards,  that  men  are  both  indisposed  and  in- 
disposed to  all  spiritual  good.  To  be  morally  disabled  is,  with  Edwards,  only 
to  be  disinclined. 
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^hh  the  remnants  of  an  erring  scholasticism,  atid  sometimes  envel- 
oped in  inconsistences  and  expressed  in  a  nervous  style.  *'  The  voice 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.'*  The  substance 
^  our  tlieologj  is  Calvinistic ;  here  it  is  old.  Much  of  its  self-con- 
^tency  is  Edwardean  and  Hopkinsian ;  here  it  is  new.  It  is  not 
Inere  Calvinism,  but  it  is  consistent  Calvinism.  Instead  of  pretend- 
ing to  be  an  entirely  new  revelation,  it  has  aJways  professed  to  be  a 
revised  and  corrected  edition  of  the  Genevan  creed.  As  such,  it  wad 
Mtolled  by  its  early  friends,  and  ridiculed  by  its  early  foes.  That 
Hopkins  was  fer  from  having  an  ambition  to  j*hine  as  the  originator 
of  an  altogether  novel  creed,  is  apparent  from  the  following  modest 
words  which  be  wrote  in  his  eightieth  year :  ♦'  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  doctrines,  if  not  all,  I  have  published,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Writings  t^'  formefT  divines ;  viz.  Calvin,  Van  Mastricht,  Sanrin,  Bos- 
ton, Manton,  Goodwin,  Owen,  Bates,  Baxter,  Chamock,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  at  Westminster,  Willard,  Ridgley,  Shepard,  Hooker^ 
^c  These,  indeed,  did  not  fully  exphun  some  of  those  doctrines 
which  are  asserte«l  or  implied  in  their  writings ;  and  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  are,  in  some  instances,  inconsistent  with  themselves,  by 
advancing  contrary  doctrines."^  It  was  in  reference  to  hie  labor  in 
fitting  together  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  Genevan  creed,  that 
Emmons  said,  **  I  have  spent  half  my  life  in  making  joints."  Both 
be  and  Hopkins  defended  tlie  substance  of  Calvinism  earnestly  and 
reverently ;  and  the  Genevan  divine  who  now  assails  their  memory, 
must  be  ignorant  of  their  controversial  successes,  or  careless  of  that 
grace  which  is  called  "  the  memory  of  the  heart" 

Let  us  now  allude  to  a  few  particulars,  in  which  the  New  England 
divines  have  been  employed  in  straightening  the  crooked  parts  of 
Calvinism,  and  have  loved  to  retain  all  its  tlieories  which  coold  be 
made  to  hold  together.  A  favorite  New  England  idea  has  been,  thai 
the  certainty  of  human  action  is  distinct  Arom  its  necessity.  But  tlMS 
is  Calvinistic;  for  the  great  Genevan  himself  has  said:  **By  impos- 
sible I  mean  that  which  never  was,  and  which  is  prevented  from  be- 
ing in  future  by  the  onlination  and  decree  of  God."  ''There  is  no 
reason  for  cavilling  at  the  remark,  that  a  thing  cannot  be  done,  which 
the  Scriptures  declare  will  not  be  done."*  "I  will  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  simply  to  confess  with  Augustine,  that  the  will  of  God  i3 
the  necessity  of  things,  and  that  everything  is  necessary  which  he  has 
willed,  just  as  those  things  will  certainly  happen  which  he  has  fore- 

1  Hopkins^B  Bis.  Lettor  in  possession  of  the  autUor. 
«  InsUtut.  Idb.  IL  Cap.  VII.  4  5.    See  also  4  21. 
16* 
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fleen***  ^  An  Edvardean  ttever  oompUuns  of  Bueb  definitienfi,  bat  onl j 
regrets  that  thej  are  so  often  forgotten  by  tlie  GeaevaKi  «obool,  luod 
that  a  necesaity  is  merged  iato  a  fate. 

So  are  New  England  writers  satisfied  with  ouaij  definitioBS  whieh 
Calvinidts  give,  of  human  freedom.  In  describing  the  liberty  which 
IB  "inseparable  from  the  will,"  that  learned  old  Puiutan,  W»  Perkiofiy 
says :  "  Liberty  of  will  consists  in  a  double  faculty ;  the  first  is,  ttot 
when  of  itself  it  du>06es  anything,  it  cao  alsa  on  the  other  hand  re- 
.  fuse  the  same ;  in  the  eeho0lsv  this  is  oalled  the  liberty  of  contradle- 
iion.  The  $e<jond  is,  that  when  it  chooses  anything,  it  ean  (4(0ose  an- 
other or  the  contrary.;  and  this  is  iealted  the  jiberty  of  oontrwiety,"* 
We  are  often  told  by  the  Genevan  diviAes,  th^M:  thci  wiU  19  Bot  det^- 
mined  to  its  ToUtionsby  a^to^mZ  or  inatinctiiy^  necessity^  as  the  sun 
is  necessitated  to  shine,  amd  the  fire-  to  bMrn,  and  the'hprse  to  eat 
grass  or  hay  $'  but  that  our  fi;eedom  involTfts  the  intelJectiual  faculty 
or  poi9^er  to  difkcem^i^  or  evil,  the  power  of  will  to  choose  or  r^se 
either^  and^  also  the  strength  to  execute  the  choice.  ^ 

What  more  can  a  New  England  theologian  desire  ?  Only  one 
thing;  that  i^e  Calvinists  would  not  here,  as  elsewhere^  disown  their 
faith.  But  this  they  do ;  for  they  no  sooner  ascribe  to  ns  free  agen- 
cy, than  they  take  it  all  back,  and  affirm  that  man  ia  free  only  to 
evil,  and  has  not  the  slightest  degree  of  power  to  choose  good.  This 
free  will,  "  inseparable  from  man,"  is  yet  said  to  be  "  ii\jured  and  de- 
stroyed f  we  have  an  "  utter  and  absolute  impotence  to  do  right ;" 
and,  in  the  words  of  Boston,  "  our  father  Adam,  falling  from  God, 
did  by  his  fall  so  dash  him  and  us  all  in  pieces,  that  there  was  no 
whole  part  left,  either  in  him  or  us,"  etc.  etc*  Now  we  affirm,  that 
if  it  be  possible  for  human  language  to  express  a  contradiction  (like 
iron- wood,  GidriQolivXov)^  it  does  express  one  in  the  Calvinistic  sen- 
tence, that  (properly  speaking)  man  must  have  the  ability  to  choose 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  yet  has  not  ^^  the  least  particle  of  abil- 
ity" to  choose  right.* 

1  Instit.  Lib.  in.  Cap.  XXIII.  §  8. 

>  "  The  Free  Grace  of  God  and  the  Free  Will  of  Man,"  translated  in  the 
Southern  Pres.  Review,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  527 — 540. 
»  See  Turrctin,  Inst  Theol.  Pars  I.  p.  729.    Van  Mastricht,  Lib.  IV.  Cap.  4. 

§  XXX. 

•  See,  for  example,  Bucan.  Inst  Theol.  Loc.  XVIII.  4  I.  Thomas  Boston 
gives  a  definition  equally  unlimited. 

•  Boston's  Works,  Fol.  Ed.  p.  815. 

•  Dr.  Hodge  b  indignant  at  ua  for  quoting  sentences  in  a  Princeton  Review, 
which  are  understood  to  declare  that  man  has  an  adequate  power  of  choosing 
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It  is  to  relieve  erangeHcal  doctrine  from  this  strife  ^itfi  itself,  that 
tKjr  divines  have  explained  the  sinner's  power  of  ehoosing  right,  to  he 
consonant  with  the  certainty  of  his  choosing  wrong;  and  the  certainty 
'of  his  choositig  wrong,  to  be  no  literal  necessity ;  and  th68  they  ^ave 
tinitfed  the  opposite  poles  of  science  into  one  attractive  system.  The 
process  is  a  simple  one,  but  nearly  all  discoveries  appear  easy  to  Irim 
'Who  has  o^ce  made  them. 

In  their  dogmatic  theori^,  rather  thati  in  their  practical  fkith,  Oal- 
vlnists  have  contradicted  themselves  with  regard  to  the  divine  ageAcy 
In  prodacing  sin.  Inspiration  declares,  that  Grod  *  hardens  the  heart 
of  men,*  aittd  *^  moves  them  to  do  wrong,*  and  *  puts  a  lying  spirit  w?th- 
'fe'  them,'  and  *  deceives  them,'  and  '  creates  evil.'  These  intense  ex- 
"^Ipressions  of  a  profbmid  truth  have  been  transferred  into  the  reason- 
ings of  the  Genevan  school;  and  even  the  learned  founder  of  that 
: school,  who  was  far  miWer  on  this  topic  than  many  of  his  succeSddrs 
have  been,  ht&  jei  sometimes  written  as  if  the  fervid  words  of  inspit^d 
prophets  were  to  be  used  like  the  exact  phnases  of  a  metaphysical 
dreed.  In  reply  to  men  of  "  delicate  ears,*'  who  choose  to  say  that 
God  permitted,  rather  than  caused,  the  obduracy  of  Pharaoh,  Calvin 
remarks,  that  "  there  is  a  difference  between  suffiEnring  a  thing  to 
be  done,  and  actually  doing  it;  and  God  sets  fortli  in  this  passage 
not  his  endurance,  but  his  power.  It  troubles  me  not  to  say,  and  con- 
fidently to  believe,  what  is  so  often  said  in  the  Bible,  that  Gk)d  brings 
the  wicked  into  a  reprobate  mind,  delivers  them  over  to  shameful 
vices,  blinds  their  intellect  and  hardens  their  heart.  It  may  be  sttid 
that  Grod  is  thus  made  the  author  of  sin,  and  this  is  detestable  impi- 
ety ;  but  I  answer,  that  he  is  not  blamed  in  the  least,  when  he  is  said 
ta  exercise  judgment ;  therefore  if  the  blinding  of  the  mind  be  his 
judicial  act,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  crime  for  inflicting  this  pen- 
alty."* «  What  says  the  Spirit  ?  Hardening  is  from  God,  that  he 
may  ufge  them  on  (praecipitet)  whom  he  designs  to  destroy."*  In 
his  Commentary  on  Rom.  9:  18,  Calvin  censures  those  men  as  diltUi 
moderatoreSy  who  say  that  the  hardening  of  the  heart  is  a  mere  per- 
mission of  wickedness.     But  the  ablest  men  of  his  school  often  deny 

between  good  and  evil ;  and  for  not  qnoting  other  sentences  in  the  same  Reriew 
which  are  anderstood  to  deny  that  man  has  such  a  power.  But  this  indignation 
is  unwarranted ;  for  we  expressly  said,  and  our  aim  was  to  show,  that  the  Re- 
Tiew  contradicts  itself;  and  need  we  pardcularize  aU  the  instances  in  which  its  * 
pendulum  swings  from  one  to  the  other  extreme  1  Comp.  Bib.  Sac.  Vol.  VHI. 
pp.  600—602,  with  Bib.  Repert.  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  688,  689. 

1  Calvlni  0pp.  Om.  Tom.  I.  p.  269,  in  Exodum  4:  21. 

«  Op.  Om.  Tom.  1.  p.  35,  in  Josue  11:  19. 
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that  God  exerts  any  poditire  agency  in  the  produedon  of  sin,  aed  tlieii 
contradict  themselves,  by  saying  that  oar  passive  nature  ia  itself  sin* 
Must  not  this  nature  have  a  creating  and  sastaining  cause  ?  Adam 
does  not  create  it,  nor  Satan.  It  Is  created,  then,  by  God*  CaWin^ 
ists  believe  that  preservation  is  a  continued  creation,  and  they  artt 
driven  to  admit  that  our  natore  is  constantly  re-created  by  Jehovah^ 
and  yet  the  nature  is  sin.  In  this  dilemma,  tbe^  rush  to  a  scbolastie 
distinction  which,  even  if  it  mean  anything,  avails  nothing ;  and  tktj 
affirm  that  God  is  the  author  of  our  nature  as  an  essence^  but  is  irot 
the  author  of  it  as  sin  !  Who  then  is  tlie  author  of  U  as  sin,  or  as  a 
sin  ?^  It  must  have  an  aathor.  Is  man  himself  the  personal  cause 
of  his  passive  iniquity,  which  exists  before  his  own  petsooal  action  f* 
Nothing  is  gained  by  saying,  that  nature  often  m^atis  disposition.* 
For,  we  ask,  who  is  the  author  of  this  passive  dispositioti  ?  l^oi^ 
fa  no  way  of  covering  up  or  reti*eating  from  the  infbronee,  than  if  oar 
passive  disposition,  which  we  cannot  separate  fW«i  oar  infantHe  n»^ 
ture,  be  iniquity,  or  an  iniquity,  then  the  author  of  that  dispo^ilion 
is  the  author  of  iniquity.  And  yet  men  who  hold  the  prtnrisei,  re* 
ject  the  conclusion,  and  deny,  with  emphasis,  that  He  who  made  us, 
made  also  the  nature,  i.  e.  the  disposition  whh  whkh  we  were  m^de  I 
Seeing  these  theorists  in  trouble  with  their  o\Vn  hopeless  incongruity, 
the  New  England  divine  went  to  their  help,  more  than  a  half  century 
ago.  He  taught  that  men  must  be  the  agents  of  all  their  own  sin, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  God  has  made  and  placed  them  so  that  they 
will  certainly  and  freely  do  wrong ;  that  God  never  causes  wicked- 
ness, in  such  a  sense  as  renders  it  literally  impossible  for  the  sinner 
to  avoid  it,  and  yet  that  he  never  leaves  the  impenitent  man  in  a 
state  in  which  his- wicked  choices  are  uncertain.  Thus  is  preserved 
the  profound  meaning  of  the  declarations,  that  men  hai*den  their  own 
hearts,  and  that  God  hai-dens  them  ;  and  thus  it  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent to  deny  that  Jehovah  is  the  author  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  aiRrm,  that  he  so  constitutes  and  circumstances  men,  that  they 
will  certainly  do  eviL  Tlie  New  I^ngland  theory  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  Edwardses,  thus :  "  The  divine  disposal,  by  which 
sin  certainly  comes  into  existence,  is  only  establishing  the  certainty 

1  Each  created  human  nature  is  itself  sin.  Then  it  is  a  sin.  There  are  as 
many  passive  sins,  therefore,  as  there  are  infants.  Tnily,  we  need  a  new  Uu^ 
giwige,  or  else  New  England  Divinity. 

*  Some  reply,  that  wo  were  the  causes  of  our  own  passive  sin,  when  we  were 
in  Adam.  But  there  is  yet  wanting  a  personal  cause  of  this  sin,  existing  in  our- 
selves as  distinct  persons. 

»  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  684,  685. 
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of  ks  future  existence.  If  that  certainty^  which  is  no  other  than 
moral  neeesBitj,  he  not  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  then  surely 
tiie  cause  of  that  certainty,  which  ia  no  other  than  the  divine  disposal^ 
oaonot  be  inconsistent  with  such  liberty."  ^  Hopkins  expresses  this 
t««th,  when  he  saya:  ^^  Something  must  have  taken  place  previous  to 
his  sin,  and  In  which  the  sinner  iiad  no  hand,  with  which  his  sin  was 
09  coDQeoted  as  to  render  it  certain  that  sin  would  take  place  just  as 
i^does**''  Here  is  the  substance  of  Calvinism,  in  the  self-congruoua 
fiferm  of  New  EoglaDd  Theology. 

.  Were  it  seemly  to  smiH  while  writing  on  so  grave  a  theme,  we 
aitould  be  tem|»ted  to  do  so  by  the  lame  English  on  which  our  Re- 
▼iewer  eseays  to  get  away  from  the  logical  results  of  his  creed.  He 
i^so  food  of  using  fendd  expressions  in  his  argumentative  paragraphs, 
tibat  he  is  often  misled  by  them  into  errors  from  which  he  can  extri* 
cate  himself  only  by  an  unwholesome  strain  upon  his  mother  tongue. 
At  first  he  said  with  much  apparent  emotion,  that  our  nature  is 
"  truly  and  properly  sin."  •  We  replied,  that  if  our  nature  be  'sin, 
the  sin  must  have  been  committed  by  the  author  of  our  nature,  just 
as  the  author  of  any  actual  sin  committed  that  sin.^  Now  what  do^ 
our  Reviewer  rejoin  ?  He  gravely  attempts  to  defend  himself  by  the 
plea,  which  at  the  best  would  be  unavailing,  that  the  word  nature, 
when  it  is  called  sin,  means  not  essence,  but  disposition.^    Now  sub- 

1  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  485,  486.  See  the  same  idea  in 
the  President's  Inquiry  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Part  IV.  Sections  9  and  10. 

*  Hopkins's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  106,  new  Edition.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that 
this  writer  and  a  few  others  in  New  England,  have  sanctioned  the  phraseology 
that  God  is  tlie  author  of  our  wickedness.  But,  first,  this  is  not  the  common 
phraseology  of  our  best  divines ;  and  secondly,  it  does  not  express,  without  much 
qualification,  the  real  philosophy  of  our  writers  who  employ  it.  They  never 
mean  that  Jehovah  is  the  author  of  moral  evil,  in  any  such  sense  as  takes  from 
man  the  full  natural  power  to  avoid  every  kind  and  degree  of  sin.  They  teach 
that  our  iniquity  is  as  really  our  own,  and  as  really  our  free  act,  as  if  God  had 
never  made  it  certain.  They  affirm  that  he  never  produces  any  sin  which  pre- 
cedes or  overpowers,  or  in  any  way  opposes,  our  own  choice,  and  that  our  choice 
remains  as  free  as  the  choice  of  any  one  can  be,  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  Such  a 
phrase  as  ^  God  is  the  author  of  iniquity,'  has  recommended  itself  to  them  by  its 
strength,  and  not  by  its  philosophical  exactness.  It  is  unfaithful  to  their  precise 
meaning,  and  belongs  to  the  style  of  excitement  and  impression,  rather  than  to 
that  of  calm  discussion.  It  was  Hopkins's  reverence  for  Calvin,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  expressing  his  creed  in  the  powerful  language  of  inspired  men,  which  led 
him  to  say  that  our  sins  are  caused,  when  he  meant  that  they  are  made  certain^ 
by  the  positive  efficiency  of  our  Sovereign.  His  phraseology  on  this  topic  has 
been  improved  by  more  recent  divines. 

«  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXllI.  pp.  314. 315.    *  Bib.  Sac.  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  631, 632. 

»  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  684,  685,  690. 
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etitute  the  wtird  ^disposition'*  fbr  its  eTDonym  ^aatare^**  la  our  Re- 
viewer's creed  as  first  written,  and  see  if  it  be,  in  his  own  language^ 
^*  designed  to  state  with  all  possible  prednon  ihe  inMleetoal  propo- 
sitions to  be  received  as  true*"  Here  is  the  sentences  **It  [Df. 
Hodge's  creed]  acknowle^es  Adam  as  the  head  and  representative 
of  his  posterity,  in  whom  we  had  onr  probation,  in  whom  we  sinned 
and  fell ;  so  that  we  come  into  the  world  under  eondemnation,  being 
bom  children  of  wrath,  and  deriving  from  him  a  nature  [i.  Ow  a  dif* 
position']  not  merely  diseased,  weakened,  or  predisposed  to  evil,  bitt 
which  is  *  itself,'  as  well  as  'all  the  motions  thereof,^  ^ truly  and 
properiy  sin ! ' "  ^  Then  oar  disposition,  so  strong  to  sin,  is  weakened, 
and  even  our  dispoeition  is  prediepoeed  to  evil,  and  this  predispo^ied 
disposition  is,  in  itself,  as  well  as  its  motions,  sin.  Who  committed 
this  Bin?  Did  any  divine  ever  nse  such  langaage  before?  Can  a 
parallel  to  it  be  found,  except  in  our  Conmentator's  exegesis  of 
Bom.  5: 12 ;  which  amounts  to  the  doctrine  that  by  one  man  all  ate 
punished,  and  because  they  are  punished,  they  are  punished,  and 
so  all  men  are  exposed  to  punishment,  beca«ise  tkey  are  punished' 
Is  it  wise  for  our  friend  to  cherish  M  weakened  and  predis- 
posed a  disposition  fbr  tedmical  terms,  that  he  caimot  teair  himsetf 
from  their  net^^work  without  «iaiming  the  -idiom  of  our  fUthefT? 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  oon8onan>t  witb'tbei  genins  of  an  ^BtOf 
English,"  for  him  to  take  up  with  what  lie  dalh  **  the  last  arrow  ki 
the  quiver,"  i.  e.  the  theory  of  «  Convention  sermon,  and  to  confess 
outright,  thai  his  first  affirmation  was  not  whait  John  Foster  cidls  ^  the 
simple,  general  language  of  intdkct,"*  but  was  too  intense  fbr  the 

Reviewer's  own  "sober  second  thought."* 

-  —  1.1  -    ' I.I.I, <  ■  ■  II     (..■<>.  I  ^1    1 1 1 1  I  ill. 

1  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXHI.  pp.  314,  815.        «  Bib.  Sac.  Vol  VIIL  p.  625. 

'  Foster's  Essays,  Andover  edition,  p.  192. 

*  We  are  happy  to  confess  that  although  Dr.  Hodge  has  not  recalled  his  as- 
sertion, Our  passive  nature  is  sin ;  yet  in  the  creed  which  he  gives  in  his  last  Ke- 
view,  p.  677,  he  has  amended  it;  and  he  now  says,  that  we  are  "ly  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,  infected  with  a  sinful  depravity  of  nature."  The  depravity  is 
the  disposition  belonging  to  the  nature.  In  some  connections  the  word  nature 
means  disposition ;  but  nSVer  in  such  connections  as  those  in  which  our  Keviewer 
used  it  As  Dr.  Hodge  has  avowed  his  deference  to  the  great  Edwardeans  of 
New  England,  we  commend  to  his  notice  a  remark  of  the  younger  Edwards 
(Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  485),  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  distinction  between  the 
authorship  of  an  act  and  of  the  sinfiilness  of  that  act  How  can  Dr.  Hodge  con- 
ceive of  God  as  the  author  of  a  disposition  and  not  as  the  author  of  the  sinfulness 
of  it  ?  Does  not  our  Reviewer  rush  into  two  difficulties  in  order  to  avoid  one  ? 
See  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXHI.  pp.  684,  685. 
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In  Ihe  fbiurth  plftoev  j^ew  l^gkmd  diviaUj  lias  been  marked  bj 
MroDg)  pmotkal  comaiOQ  8en«e«    Its  framerB  were  remarkable  meiiy 
juvigomled  by  ibe  aeenes  of  an  eventful  era,  and  daiming  our  defer* 
ence  for  their  1ot«  of  |>iainy  wholesome  trutk.    We  might  extol  them 
<ftt  diUf^^ftt  readers*    It  is  suppoaed  that,  on  an  average,  Hopkins 
^atodied  twdve  hours  a  day,  for  more  than  half  a  century.    He  read 
4n  the  ortginal  Latin  the  whole  of  Poole's  fire  folios,  nearly  the  whole 
«f  Calvin'iB  nine  folios,  Turretin,  Van  Mastricht,  and  the  standard 
'teeatises  of  English  divines.    For  seventy  years,  Emmons  remained 
jlike  a  fbttnre  in  his  parsonage  study,  and  like  his  brethren  read 
,^  books- ^faich  are  books^"    Dr.  West  sat  near  his  librtuy  bo  long, 
.that  his  feet  wore  away  the  wood-work  in  one  part  of  his  room,  and 
tleft  this  enduring  memorial  of  his  sedentary  habit.    We  care  not, 
>{iowever,  to  extol  our  divines  as  readers,.    Many  of  them  had  been 
'^seiplined  for  practical  Ufe.    The  younger  Edwainls,  who  perused 
Van  Maatrieht  seven  times,  was  noted  for  his  wisdom  in  his  inter- 
[oourse  with  men.    It  was  a  blessing  not  to  be  despised^  that  some  of 
-our  standard-bearers  had  been  early  trained  to  rural  labors  in  a  new 
eouatry,  and  by  this  discipline  they  gained  a  healthy  and  practical 
judgment.    Nearly  all  of  them  had  been  teachers  of  the  common 
sehool,  and  Luther  has  well  said,  that  ^  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  theolo* 
*gian,  who  has  not  been  a  school-master,"     They  were  married  men, 
and  thus  were  saved  from  writing  like  the  exsiccated  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    That  melancholy  phrase,  ^^He  hath  no  children,^ 
could  not  be  applied  to  our  divines,  as  to  many  who  have  speculated 
in  favor  of  infant  damnation.     Our  later  theologians,  as  Dwight  and 
Appleton,  were  adepts  in  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  Oswald,  Campbell, 
Beattie,  Stewart ;  and  this  has  been  termed  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense.    The  tendency  of  literature,  during  the  last  hundred  years^ 
has  been  to  develop  "  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,"  and. 
has  aided  our  writers  in  shaping  their  faith  according  to  those  ethical 
axioms,  which  so  many  fathers  in  the  church  have  undervalued.     A 
modern  reviewer  has  termed  these  axioms  the  germs  of  infidelity ; 
but  without  them  skepticism  is  our  only  refuge.     There  has  never 
been  a  more  independent  class  of  thinkers  than  our  Edwardean  tbeo' 
logians.     They  lived  under  a  free  government  in  church  and  state. 
Nor  council  nor  university  could  awe  them  down.     Hence  they  did 
not  copy  after  other  men,  so  much  as  exercise,  and  thereby  strengthen, 
their  own  judgment.     They  were  peculiar,  also,  in  being  caUed  to 
write  a  theology  for  the  pulpit.     In  general,  divines  have  written  for 
the  schools )  but  our  fathers  wrote  for  men,  women  and  children. 
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The  Germans  have  wondered  that  several  of  our  theological  systems 
are  io  the  form  of  sermons.  It  is  a  practical  form,  and  it  was  de- 
signed to  exhibit  a  practical  theology.  We  can  say  of  it,  as  of  few 
other  systems,  it  is  ^  to  be  preached.  It  has  been  accused  of  meta- 
physics, by  men  who  distinguish  between  the  sin  belonging  to  us  as 
natures,  and  the  sin  belonging  to  us  inchoatively  as  bodies,  and  the 
sin  belonging  to  us  as  persons.  But  the  metaphysics  of  New  Eng« 
land  Theology  is  such  as  the  yeomen  of  our  fields  drank  down  for  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word.  It  is  the  metaphysics  of  common  sense. 
There  are  pious  men,  trained  under  other  systems,  who  say  in  their 
creeds,  that  let  man  do  whatever  he  can  possibly  do,  there  is  no 
atonement  available  for  him,  if  he  be  of  the  non-elect.  But  when 
these  pious  men  are  preaching  to  the  non-elect,  they  hide  this  notion, 
<'  like  virtue."  We  can  hardly  repress  a  smile,  when  we  hear  good 
old  Thomas  Boston  at  one  time  exhort  his  impenitent  hearers  nevcur 
to  commit  a  sin,  at  another  time  assure  them  of  their  utter  impotence 
to  do  anything  which  is  not  sin,  and  after  all  say  to  them,  '^  Do  what 
you  can  ;  and,  it  may  be,  while  ye  are  doing  what  ye  can  for  your- 
selves, God  will  do  for  you  what  ye  eannaU*^  ^  It  is  because  our 
theology  has  been  practical  in  its  aims,  that  it  has  been,  more  than 
any  other  system,  devoted  to  the  ethical  character  of  the  acts  preced- 
ing conversion,  to  the  wisdom  of  demanding  an  immediate  compliance 
with  the  law,  and  to  the  scientific  refutation  of  all  excuses  for  pro- 
longed impenitence.  Dr.  Hopkins  valued  none  of  his  speculations  so 
.  highly  as  those  in  which  he  proved  the  duty  of  a  sinneir's  instant  sur- 
render to  God.* 

But  let  us  illustrate  the  practical  nature  of  New  England  divinity, 
and  its  agreement  with  the  intuitions  of  a  sound  judgment,  by  a  refer* 
ence  to  its  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  moral  eviL  This  theory 
is  just  what  Dr.  Hodge  affirms  it  not  to  be,  '^  that  all  sin  consists  in 
sinning;  that  there  can  be  no  moral  character  but  in  moral  acts/" 
We  regard  it  as  a  dishonor  cast  upon  the  faith  of  our  greatest  divines, 
to  deny  that  it  has  been  and  now  is  characterized  by  the  adoption  of 
this  simple  truth. 

1.  The  mode  in  which  our  Edwardean  authors  have  reasoned  on 

1  Boston's  Works,  Fol.  Ed.  p.  52. 

*  It  were  easy  to  trace  the  infltlence  of  this  doctrine  upon  the  missionary  spirit 
which  distinguished  the  early  advocates  of  the  New  England  creed,  and  also  up* 
on  the  revivals  of  religion  in  the  midst  of  which  tliat  creed  was  developed,  and 
to  the  furtherance  of  which  it  has  conduced  more  than  any  other  systemi 

»  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXUI.  pp.  693,  694. 
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4be  dootane  of  abUUj,  proves  thftt  they  must  kave  had  the  good 
«eiise  (o  reaolve  all  sin  into  moral  acts.  Even  our  Beyiewer  will  allow 
that  thej  believed  sin  to  consist  in  some  kind  of  vi<dated  obligation* 
The/  ajFe  understood,  by  nearly  all  their  friends  and  foes,  to  have  b^ 
lieved  that  ability  is  oommensurale  with  obligation.  And  if  any  man 
admit  that  he  is  able  and  obligated  to  avoid  all  sin,  he  must  either 
OQAtradiet  himself,  or  else  admit  that  he  has  no  sin  enteeedeni  to  his 
ehoice.  For  if  the  doetsine  of  power  eommenawrate  with  duty  be 
tx^f  and  if  we  be  literaUy  unable  to  do  or  (o  have  a  thing,  we  are 
juK  ohUgoted  io  do  or  (o  have  it%  Now  we  ace  literally  unable  to 
have  a  well-balanoed  i^atwre  preoediBg  our  first  ehoioe.  We  are, 
;therofore»  not  obUgatisd  Io  have  it,  and  are  not  sinftil  for  not  having 
it*  We  aoe  equally  unable  4o  avoid  an  iU-bakmced  nature  precedii^ 
^or  fiost  choice.  Weare^  therefore,  not  obligated  to  omnake  our- 
selFes  before  4)mih  and  bcfoveoiir  first  act,  and  are  sot  sinM  in  being 
bom  just  as  we  were  loade  by  the  Power  which  we  could  not  resbt* 
Jiad  not  only  is  it  4nie  that  our  nature,  antecedent  to  our  first  choice 
Mad  beyond  Iherteaeh'Of  our  faculties,  is  free  fron  moral  blame,  bat 
Ulso  if  we  oannot  afterwank  chaoge  it,  and  can  only  resist  it,  we  are 
Aot  bl^mablo  for  not  changing  it,  and  are  only  blamable  for  fiot  re- 
jiatu^  it    AaA  tfai9  is  the  coneeoutive  theology  of  New  England.^ 

2.  Xhai  oor  Edwandean  dvnnes  were  pmctical  enough  to  regard  • 
«U  sin  as  a  moral  aet,  is  vvident  fVon  their  mode  of  reasonhig  on  the- 
doctrioe  of  oar  Paradiaiacal  efience.  According  to  their  creed,  we 
aee  never- obligated  to  perform  an  act  which  we  cannot  perform,  and 
therefore 4ire  never  obligated  to  perform  an  act  where  and  when  we' 
cannot  perform  it  Now  we  never  could  have  obeyed  a  law  in  Bden, 
£or  we  were  never  there.  Of  course  we  were  never  obligated  to 
d^y  a  law  of  that.pkce^  and  therefore  we  never  sinned  in  not  obey<» 
ing  it  AgaBB,  we  never  eould  have  obeyed  a  law  at  the  time  of 
Adam'e  dweliiog  in  Eden,  and  of  course  were  never  bound  to  obey  it, 
and  thus  were  never  sinful  in  not  obeying  it  Now  we  dm  no  more 
prevent  an  evil  make  of  our  souls  before  choice,  than  we  could  have 
prevented  an  occurrence  in  Paradise.  We  might  as  justly  be  com- 
manded to  go  back  six  thousand  years  and  refuse  to  eat  the  apple,  as 
we  can  be  commanded  to  go  back  one  week  before  birth,  and  unmake 
our  natures.  And  if  we  are  not  sinful  for  Adam's  ofience  because  it 
eludes  all  our  natural  powef,  then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  we  are  not 

1  President  Edwards  often  declares,  that  the  kind  of  necessity  which  "  the  will 
has  nothing  to  do  in,"  "  does  excuse  persons,  and  free  them  from  all  fault  or 
blame."  Inquiry  on  the  Will,  Part  IV.  Sect  iil 

Vol.  IX.  No.  33.  17 
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Binful  for  our  bad  moral  structure  before  birth,  because  that  eludes 
all  our  natural  power.  And  so  far  forth  as  it  is  literally  impossible 
for  us  in  one  instant  to  renovate  our  natural  sensibilities,  just  so  far 
forth  are  we  free  from  sin  in  not  renovating  them,  and  are  bound  onlj 
to  refuse  the  wrong  indulgence  of  them.  This  is  the  consistent  theo* 
logy  of  New  England. 

3.  The  speculations  of  our  Edwardean  divines  on  moral  agency, 
are  a  proof  of  their  having  adopted  the  maxim  of  common  sense,  that 
all  sin  consists  in  sinning.  And  here  the  great  fact  is,  that  they 
looked  upon  moral  agency  as  essential  to  good  or  ill  desert,  and  upon 
a  moral  agent  as  the  only  responsible  being,  and  they  frequently  de»^ 
scribe  men  as  becoming  sinners  '^as  soon  as  they  become  moral 
agents^  and  not  before.  Whenever  they  speak  of  the  brutes,  who 
^<  do  not  act  from  choice,  guided  by  understanding,"  or  of  anything 
<^  that  is  purely  passive  and  moved  by  natural  necessity,"  they  deny 
that  such  existences  are  sinful.^  According  to  Dr.  Hodge,  there  is 
sin  in  a  nature  which  is  incapable  of  any  action ;  but  according  to 
the  Edwardeans,  men  "  are  subjects  of  command  or  moral  govern- 
ment in  nothing  at  all,  and  all  their  moral  agency  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  no  room  is  left  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world,"  ^  so  far  forth  as 
there  is  no  possibility  of  virtuous  or  vicious  acts.  In  whatever  de- 
gree men  deny  the  existence  of  virtuous  action,  they  ^  do  evidently 
shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and  make  it  impossible  that  there 
should  ever  be  any  such  thing  in  any  case,  or  that  any  such  thing 
should  ever  be  conceived  of."*  Both  Edwards  and  his  disciples 
often  assert,  that  if  there  be  an  act  which  precedes  every  act  of  will, 
it  cannot  be  subject  to  any  command  or  precept,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  either  obedience  or  disobedience :  ^'  if  the 
soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys  in  this  act,  it  is  wiK)lly  involuntarily ; 
there  is  no  willing  obedience  or  rebellion,  no  compliance  or  opposi- 
tion of  will  in  the  affair,  and  what  sort  of  obedience  or  rebellion  is 
this  ?  "  *  Now,  a  fortiori^  if  there  can  be  no  involuntary  sinful  aet^ 
there  can  be  no  involuntary  sinful  nature.  Volumes  might  be  filled 
with  the  repetitions  which  these  men  make  of  the  assertion,  that  all 
sin  is  perverted  free-agency,  and  that  free-agency  **  consists  in  choos- 
ing, and  in  nothing  else."  *  What  says  Dr.  Dwight,  with  whom  our 
Reviewer  professes  to  agree  on  this  subject  ?  "  Man  is  the  actor  of 
his  own  sin.     His  sin  is  therefore  wholl/his  own ;  chargeable  only  to 

1  Edwaitls  on  the  Will,  Part  I.  Sect  V.  and  Part  IIL  Sect  II. 

2  lb.  Part  ILL  Sect  IV.  »  lb.  Sect  VII.  *  lb.  Sect  IV. 
*  Dr.  William  R.  Wceks^s  Nine  Sermons,  p.  72. 
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himself;  chosen  by  him  unnecessarily,  while  possessed  of  a  power  to 
choose  otherwise ;  avoidable  by  him ;  and  of  course  guilty  and  right- 
eously punishable.  Exactly  the  same  natural  power  is  in  this  case 
possessed  by  him,  while  a  sinner,  which  is  afterwards  possessed  by 
him  wheii  a  saint ;  which  Adam  possessed  before  he  fell,  and  which 
the  holy  angels  now  possess  in  the  heavens.  This  power  is  also,  in 
my  view,  perfect  freedom ;  a  power  of  agency,  as  absolute  as  can  be 
possessed  by  an  intelligent  creature."^  "The  advocates  of  the  Ex- 
ercise Scheme,"  whose  aberration,  according  to  Dr.  Hodge,  "  was  in 
the  direction  of  ultra- Calvinism,"^  uniformly  say,  "When  we  talk  of 
moral  agency,  we  talk  of  some  kind  of  action  or  exertionj  and  not 
merely  of  something  which  may  be  a  foundation  for  action,  and  is 
yet  perfectly  and  entirely  distinct  from  it.  When  we  speak  of  a  per- 
son, or  moral  being,  as  the  subject  of  punishment  or  reward,  or  as 
having  in  him  desert  of  praise  or  blame,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  understanding  of  men,  to  consider  him  as  in  exercise, 
at  least  as  having  jml  forth  some  motion  or  exertion.*'* 

The  standard  Edwardean  definition  of  law  is,  a  rule  of  moral  con- 
duct. What  other  law  is  there  to  be  transgressed  ?  The  standai'd 
definition  of  conscience  is,  the  faculty  to  regulate  moral  conduct 
What  faculty  is  there  to  regulate  a  condition  preceding  choice  ?  And 
where  has  obligation  been  described  as  anything  more  than  a  force 
binding  to  obedience  ?  And  what  is  obedience  but  activity  ?  Here 
are  facts,  and  they  are  more  decisive  than  particular  words  and 
phrases,  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  that  the  New  England  Theology 
defines  sin  as  the  chosen  rebellion  against  law,  conscience  and  duty. 

4.  The  speculations  of  our  Edwardean  divines  on  the  nature  of 
virtue,  give  evidence  of  their  having  adopted  the  sensible  theory, 
that  all  sin  consists  in  moral  acts.  Everybody  knows  their  doctrine 
to  have  been,  that  the  whole  of  virtue  is  comprehended  in  love  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures ;  in  "  love  to  being  in  general ;"  and  is  not 
this  love  a  voluntary  act  ?  Virtue  is  said  to  imply  "  consent  and  union 
with  being  in  general  ;'*^  and  what  is  consent  but  an  act  of  will  ?  It 
is  said  to  consist  in  principle ;  but,  says  Edwards,  "  a  principle  of  vir- 
tue, I  think,  is  owned  by  the  most  considerable  of  late  writers  on 

1  Dwight*8  Works,  Sermon  27.  «  Bib.  Repertoiy,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  694. 

'  West  on  Moral  Agency,  Part  I.  Sect.  1.  In  the  very  first  sentence  of  his 
Treatise,  this  ""  patriarch  of  Berkshire  "  says,  that  moral  agency  "  consisteth  in 
^ntaneoos,  volnntary  exertion.*'    See  also  Prof.  Wines^s  Inquiry,  passim, 

^  Edwards  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  Chap.  L  See  also  Hopkins  on  HoU- 
Dwighf  s  Sermons,  97,  98,  99. 
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monditj  to  be  general  benevolence  or  public  affection  f^  and  is  not 
hene'volence  a  volimtafly  feeling  ?  And  does  not  Edwards  often  say, 
that  affections  "  are  only  certain  modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  will  ?"* 
His  whole  doctrine  of  the  affections  is,  that  they  ^are  no  other  than 
the  more  vigoroui  and  senstbie  exercises  of  the  indination  and  will 
of  the  soul ;"  and  that  ^^  true  religion  in  greait  part  consists  in  IlkAj 
affections ;"  *  that  is,  in  the  more  vigoroas  and  sensible  holy  exercises. 

'  But  the  objectors  say,  Virtue,  according  to  Edwards,  lies  in  ^^a* 
good  will.**  True,  but  what  is  a  good  will  ?  It  is,  he  adds,  "  the 
ma<tt  proper,  direct  and  immediate  subject  of  command,"  ^  for  other 
things  can  be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and 
arc  the  fruits  of  a  good  will."  Now  what  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
command  ?  He  says :  ''  The  first  and  determining  act"  oi  the  will  is 
that  which  ^  more  especially"  "  comnand  or  precept  has  a  proper 
respect  to,"  and  ^  this  determining,  governing  act  must  be  the  proper 
object  of  precept,  or  none."  ^  This  determining,  goveraing  act  a[  the 
will.  Is,  then,  the  "good  will"  in  which  moral  eicellence  resides- 

^  The  objectors  reply,  that  virtue,  according  to  Edwards,  lies  "  in  the 
tendency  and  inclination  of  the  heart  to  virtuoia  action ;"  hot  when 
he  speaks  thus,  he  means  a  voluntary  tendency,  and  inclination,  f<»' 
he  says  that  "  one,  even  the  least,  degree  of  preponderation  (all  things 
considered),  is  choice  f*^  and  also  that  the  virtuous  "habits  or  quali« 
ties,  as  humility,  meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitude,  generosity,- 
heavenly-mindedness,"  —  "  all  these  things  are  dispositions  and  incli- 
nations of  the  heart"  ^  Now  what  are  these  dispositions  and  incli- 
nations ?  In  one  of  the  most  emphatic  passages  of  his  best  treatise, 
Edwards  remarks :  "  Whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  will  by, 
choosing,  refusing,  approving^  disapproving,  liking,  disliking,  em- 
bracing, rejecting,  determining,  directing,  commanding,  forbidding,. 
inclining,  or  being  averse,  a  being  phased  or  displeased,  all  may  be 
reduced  to  this  of  choosing.  For  the  soul  to  act  voluntarily  is,  ever- 
more, to  act  elecHvelg."'^ 

,  1  Edwards  on  the  Nature  of  Tme  Virtue,  Chap.  VI. 
2  Edwards  on  the  WUl,  Part  III.  Sect.  IV. 
'  Edwards  on  the  Religious  Affections,  Part  I.  Sect  L 

*  Edwards  on  the  WUl,  Part  III.  Sect.  IV.  and  Part  IV.  Sect.  I. 

*  Edwards  on  the  WHl,  Part  III.  Sect  VI.  «  Ibid. 

'  Edwards  on  the  WUl,  Part  I.  Sect  I.  When  our  theologians  say,  "  Virtue 
is  voluntary,"  it  is  idle  for  Dr.  Hodge  to  interpret  them  as  meaning,  virtue  "  in* 
heres  in  the  will,"  but  is  not  an  exercise  of  it.  He  might  as  well  represent  them 
as  thinking  that  the  finiteness  of  the  will  is  voluntary,  for  finiteness  inheres  in 
the  will,  or  as  saying  that  the  existence  of  the  will  i»  voluntary,  for  existeoo* 
belongs  to  the  will. 
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It  is,  then,  a  settled  priodple,  that  in  the  Edwardean  theology  all 
virtue  consists  in  the  love  of  beings  according  to  their  value ;  that  is, 
in  the  love  of  the  greater  more  than  of  the  less ;  and  this  love  is  an 
act  It  is  an  act  of  the  will,  for,  according  to  Edwards,  the  will  is 
"  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses  anything,"  and  to  love  the  greater 
more  than  the  less  is  to  choose  the  greater.  Now  the  Edwardean 
Uieology  has  been  shown  to  be  self-consistent ;  and  as  virtue  consists 
in  action,  so  does  sin.  *'  It  must  be  also  observed  and  kept  in  mind, 
that  sin,  as  does  holiness,  consists  in  the  motions  or  exercises  of  the 
heart  or  will,  and  in  nothing  else.  Where  there  is  no  exercise  of 
heart,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  moral  inclination,  will,  or  choice, 
there  can  be  neither  sin  nor  holiness."  "  Sin  OHisists  in  that  affec- 
tion and  those  exercises  which  are  directly  opposed  to  disinterested 
benevolence  to  being  in  general.*'^  Our  Reviewer  has  suddenly  an- 
nounced his  agreement  with  Dr.  Dwight  on  the  nature  of  sin.  Now 
every  one  knows,  that  Dwight  resolved  all  virtue  into  benevolence, 
and  he  therefore  says,  in  consonance  with  himself:  "  Sin,  universally, 
is  no  other  than  selfishness  or  a  preference  of  one's  self  to  all  other  be-  * 
ings,  and  of  one's  private  interests  and  gratifications  to  the  well-being 
of  the  universe,  of  God  ami  the  intelligent  creation."*  "  Selfishness 
consists  in  a  preference  of  ourselves  to  others  and  to  all  others ;  to  the 
universe  and  to  Grod.  This  is  sin,  and  all  that  in  the  Scriptures  is 
meant  by  sin"  •  Now  if  the  word  "  preference  "  do  not  express  an  in- 
telligent act,  involving  companson  and  volition,  no  word  can  express  it. 

Need  we  say  more?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  certain  Princeton 
divines  have  long  been  fearful  of  Edwards's  theory  of  virtue,  and 
have  dreaded  to  admit  it  within  their  walls,  lest,  like  the  Trojan 
horse,  it  let  out  an  array  of  Hopkinsian  heresies,  which  they  have 
loved  to  call  "  Pelagian "  ?  *    They  have  known  perfectly  well,  that 

1  Hopkins's  System  of  Dirinity,  Chap.  VIII.  See  also  his  Treatise  on  Holi- 
ness, passim.    See  also  Bellamy's  Works,  Vol.  L  pp.  130  seq. 

'  Dwight's  Works,  Sermon  SO.  «  Ibid. 

*  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Memoir  of  Pres.  Edwards,  treats  "  the  father  of  Hopkin- 
sianism  ^  with  great  urbanity,  bat  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  Edwards  '*  had 
foreseen  the  use  which  has  since  been  made  of  the  doctrine  of  this  Dissertation 
[on  Virtue],  he  would  either  have  shrunk  from  its  publication,  or  have  guarded 
its  various  aspects  with  additional  care,"  p.  244.  But  Edwards  adopted  his 
theory  of  virtue  while  he  was  a  member  of  Yale  College ;  he  wrote  his  Disserta- 
tion upon  it  three  years  before  his  death.  It  therefore  contains  his  matured 
views.  It  is  written  with  far  more  care  than  his  Treatise  on  Original  Sin.  It 
was  probably  the  theme  of  fhiqnent  conferences  with  Hopkins,  who  drew  from 
it  the  conclusions  so  much  regretted  by  Dr.  Miller.  Edwards  was  accustomed 
to  subject  all  his  woriLi  to  the  criticism  of  Hopkins,  his  nearest  clerical  neighbor 
17* 
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if  holiness  be  reduced  to  a  dieinteresfed  lore,  siti  will  be  redoeed  to 
a  paHial  lore,  and  if  a  consecative  logic  has  once  resolred  moral 
character  into  these  volontarj  acts,  it  will  next  infer  an  abilitj  to 
perform  or  omit  them,  and  this  ability  cannot  exist,  for  it  was  be- 
Ueved  in  by  «  Pelagius*" 

5.  That  onr  Edwardean  dirines  were  practical  enough  to  resolro 
^  all  sin  into  wicked  practice,  is  erident  firOm  their  sharp  discrimiBai« 
tions  between  sin  and  the  occasions  of  sin.  ,  Two  of  their  most  promi- 
nent doctrines  have  been,  thai  the  moral  character  of  an  act  lies  ia 
the  act  itself  rather  than  in  its  cause,  and  that  the  first  occasion  of 
wicked  acts  cannot  be  itself  wicked.  **  If  all  sin,**  say  they,  "  bO 
caused  by  that  which  is  sin,  then  sin  exists  as  a  cause,  before  it  eXr 
ists  at  all."  If  an  active  chdce  cannot  be  well  or  ill  deserving,  un- 
less it  proceed  from  a  passive  nature  that  is  well  or  ill  deserving, 
then  its  character  lies  not  in  itself,  but  in  something  antecedent  to 
itself,  and  this  is  the  error  which  the  New  England  divines  have  re- 
garded as  subversive  of  their  entire  system.* 

They  often  speak  of  sin  as  literally  belonging  to  "  the  native 
bent,"  the  "  dispositions,"  "  inclinations,"  "  propensities,"  "  tendencies," 
«  habits,"  *'  relish,"  « taste,"  "  temper,"  of  the  heart.  But  these  terms, 
when  thus  used  by  our  most  eminent  authors,  are  designed  to  signify 
the  acts  which  involve  choice.  Dr.  Bellamy,  whom  our  Reviewer 
describes  as  strennous  in  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  all  sin 
consists  in  act,  says  ^^  that  sinners  are  frte  and  voluntary  in  their 
bad  temper,"  "  hearty  in  it ;"  that  **  this  evil  bent  of  our  hearts  is  not 
of  his  [€k)d's]  making,  but  is  the  spontaneous  propensity  of  our  own 
wills ;  for,  we  being  bom  devoid  of  the  divine  image,  ignorant  of 
Gk)d,  and  insensible  of  his  glory,  do,  of  our  own  accord,  turn  to  our- 
selves, etc  —  from  whence  we  natively  become  averse  to  God,"  etc. 

for  seven  years,  and  tcfollow  that  great  man's  advice.  It  b  on  record  that,  in 
1755,  Hopkins  and  Bellamy  spent  two  nights  and  a  day  with  Edwards,  in  ex- 
amining his  kindred  Dissertation  on  the  End  for  wliich  God  created  the  World. 
Both  this  and  the  Dissertation  on  True  Virtue  were  first  published  by  Hopkins, 
seven  years  after  Edwards's  death.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  so  mquisitivc 
a  man  as  the  original  editor  of  these  two  works,  had  never  conversed  with  Ed- 
wards on  the  consequences  logically  resulting  from  them  ?  Can  we  believe, 
that  so  plain-spoken  a  divine  as  Hopkins  would  have  built  his  system  upon  tlicm, 
and  not  apprized  his  readers  that  his  familiar  friend,  who  drew  out  the  premises, 
would  not  accept  the  conclusion  1 

1  See,  for  example,  Edwards  on  the  Will,  Part  IV.  Sect.  I.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  429—432,  etc  Hopkins's  System  of  Divinity,  Chap. 
IV.    West  on  Moral  Agency,  Part  L  Sect^  IV. 
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He  a^roves  of  Mr.  Stoddard'*  temavk,  that  «  self-love  is  the  rery 
root  of  original  tin."'    He  has  left  the  foHowing  aaeaiorable  words  2 

"  These  [sinful  tendencres]  are  the  earliest  dispositions  that  are  discovered 
in  our  nature ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  concreated  by  Grod, 
together  with  the  essence  of  our  souls,  yet  they  seem  to  he  the  very  first 
propensities  of  the  new-made  soul.    So  that  they  are,  in  a  sense,  connatural ; 
oar  whole  hearts  are  perfectly  and  enth^Iy  bent  this  way,  from  their  tery 
first  motion.    These  propevsities,  perhaps,  in  some  sense,  may  be  said  to  be 
eontracted,  in  oppositkm  to  their  being  strictly  and  phiknof^cally  natural,  b4^ 
cause  they  are  not  created  by  God  with  the  essence  of  the  soul,  but  result  from 
its  noHoe  choice,  or  rather,  more  strictly,  are  themselves  its  native  choice.    But 
most  certainly  these  propensities  are  not  contracted  in  the  sense  that  many 
vicious  habits  are,  namely,  by  long  use  and  custom.    In  opposition  to  such 
vicious  habits,  they  may  be  called  connatural.    Little  children  do  very  early 
had  things,  and  contract  bad  dispositions ;  but  these  propenaties  are  evi- 
dently antecedent  to  every  bad  thing  infused  or  instilled  by  evil  examples, 
or  gotten  by  praetice,  or  occasioned  bf  temptations.    And  hence  it  is  become 
customary  to  call  them  natural,  and  to  say  that  it  is  our  very  nature  to  be  so 
inclined ;  and  to  say  that  these  propensities  are  natural,  would  to  common 
people  be  the  most  apt  way  g(  expressing  the  thing ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  they  are  not  natural  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Acuities  of  our 
souls  are ;  for  they  are  not  the  workmanship  of  Cvod,  but  are  our  native  choice, 
and  the  voluntary y  free,  spontaneous  bent  of  their  hearts.    And  to  keep  up  this 
distinction,  I  frequently  choose  to  use  the  word  native,  instead  of  naturalJ** 

President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Hopkins  oflen  speak  of  holiness  as 
literally  existing  in  our  spiritual  discernment,  and  of  sin  as  literally 
existing  in  our  spiritual  blindness;  but  they  mean  a  discernment 

*  For  these  and  similar  testimonies,  see  Bellam/s  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  97,  98, 
153, 154.  Vol.  II.  pp.  554,  555, 581.  Dr.  Smalley  differed  from  Bellamy  (as  well 
as  from  himself),  on  this  topic,  at  least  in  words.  He  says  that  there  b  a  sin  of 
nature,  '*  so  entirely  independent  of  the  will  as  to  be  prerequisite  to  *■  every  wrong 
volition.  He  does  not  allow,  however,  that  the  sinful  principle  is  dormant,  but 
styles  it  an  active  principle. 

*  Bellamy's  Works,  Vol  I.  pp.  138,  139.  The  treatise  from  which  this  pas- 
sage is  taken,  is  the  one  which  President  Edwards  endorsed  publicly.  Dr.  Na- 
than Strong  says :  "  What  we  call  a  new  moral  principle,  may  also  be  called  a 
new  taste,  relish,  temper,  disposition,  or  htUnt  of  feeling  respecting  moral  objects 
and  truth."  ^^  A  temper,  disiK)sition,  inclination,  taste  or  relish,  which  are  right  or 
wrong,  mean  the  same  as  a  heart  or  will  that  is  right  or  wrong."  "  The  will,  the 
heart,  and  the  affections  may  in  most  moral  and  evangelical  discoarses,  be  used 
as  words  of  the  same  mcanmg."  NOw  what  are  the  affections  ?  ''  The  sensible 
exercises  of  the  heart  and  will  are  what  we  call  the  affections,  snch  as  love,  de- 
light, rejoicing,  hatred,  enmity,  mourning,  and  all  these  are  exercises  of  the  heart'* 
Sermons,  Vol.  I.  pp.  103, 104, 105,  167,  168. 
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which  involves  a  right  choice,  and  a  blindness  which  involves  a 
wrong  choice,  and  in  the  choice  alone  lies  the  holiness  and  sin.  ^  It 
will  be  found  on  examination,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  that  if  practical 
judgment  has  any  meaning,  it  intends  something  which  implies  a 
sense  of  heart  or* a  degree  of  inclination  or  will."  **  Everything 
practical  or  that  relates  to  practice,  belongs  to  the  heart  or  will." 
*'  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  a  practical  judgment  concerning  any- 
thing that  is  presented  to  the  mind,  as  the  object  of  choice,  that  it  is 
good,  eligible  and  excellent,  there  is  taste  and  choice  actually  begun,*' 
"  By  understanding,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  in  Scripture,  is  com- 
monly meant  true  holiness,  which  consists  not  at  all  in  mere  specu- 
lation, but  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  taste  and  inclination  of  heart,  in 
a  view  and  sense  of  divine  truth."  ^  On  the  same  principle,  these 
divines  often  speak  of  our  ignorance,  stupidity,  etc.  as  sinful,  because 
these  states  involve  a  wrong  "  taste,"  "  inclination,"  "  tendency,"  etc, 
all  of  which  terms  are  here  used  to  denote  exercises  of  will.^ 

There  is,  however,  another  sense  in  which  our  divines  occasionally 
use  the  words,  "  taste,"  "  propensity,"  "  disposition,"  etc  They  in- 
tend to  denote  by  them  not  a  choice,  but  a  foundation  for  choice,  and 
therefore  not  a  sin,  but  an  occasion  of  sin ;  an  evil,  not  a  wickedness. 
Thus  Dr.  Hopkins  says,  that  in  regeneration  the  Holy  Spirit  "  begets 
a  right  and  good  taste,  temper,  or  disposition,  and  so  lays  a  founda- 
tion for  holy  exercises  of  heart"     He  then  adds : 

"  It  is  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  form  any  distinct  and  clear  idea 
of  that  in  the  mind  or  heart,  which  is  antecedent  to  all  thought  and  exercise 
of  the  will,  or  action,  which  we  call  principle,  taste,  temper,  disposition,  habit, 
etc. ;  by  which  we  mean  nothing  properly  active,  but  that  from  which  right 
exercise  of  the  will  or  action  springs,  as  the  reason  and  foundation  of  it,  and 
without  which  there  could  have  been  no  such  exercise.    Perhaps  the  real 

1  Hopkins's  Two  Discourses  on  Law  and  Regeneration,  pp.  48,  50.  Ed.  1768. 
This  distinction  between  the  neutral  principles  and  the  moral  exercises  of  the 
soul,  is  the  basis  of  Hopkins's  distinction  between  regeneration  and  conversion. 

^  That  Edwards  generally  uses  the  word  inclinatioQ  as  synonymous  witli 
choice,  or  else  as  implying  choice,  and  as  distinguishable  not  from  acts  but  from 
external  acts,  is  evident  from  Part  III.  Sect.  IV.  and  Part  IV.  Sect.  I.  of  his  In- 
quiry. That  he  generally  uses  "habits"  and  '' dispositions "  as  synonymous 
with  accustomed  acts  of  choice,  is  plain  from  Part  III.  Sect  VI.  of  his  Inquiry. 
When,  therefore,  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Inquiry,  that  "  all  virtue  and  reli- 
gion have  their  seat  more  immediately  in  the  will,  consisting  more  especially  in 
right  acts  and  habits  of  this  faculty,"  his  meaning  must  be  that  holiness  belongs 
primarily  to  the  occasional  and  habitual  acts  of  the  will,  and  not  to  any  natttre 
distinct  from  those  acts. 
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tarn^  of  the  matter,  ^Hien  examiDed  wil^  true  plnlofiophic,  metaphysical 
strictness,  will  appear  to  be  tiiis :  that  what  we  call  prineiple,  dispositioii  or 
fiame  of  mindy  which  is  antecedei^t  to  all  right  exercise  of  the  heart,  and  i» 
the  foundation  and  reason  of  it,  is  wholly  to  be  resolved  into  divine  consti- 
tution or  law  of  nature.  But  this  I  leave  to  the  inquiry  and  decision  of 
those  who  are  inclined  to  examine  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  seeing  I  have 
not  room  here  to  go  into  a  more  particular  consideration  of  it;  and,  what- 
ever is  at  bottom  the  truth  of  the  case,  nothing  will  be  said  on  this  subject 
that  immediately  depends  upon  it."* 

Does  anj  one  suppose  that  Dr.  Hopkins  would  call  this  evil  bias 
a  real,  or  even  original,  sin?  Hear  him:  ^'Original  sin  is  thai 
total  moral  depravity  whidi  takes  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam,  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy,  which  consists  in  ex- 
ercise or  act,  as  reallj  as  anj  sin  can  do,  and  therefore  cannot  he 
disdngoished,  from  actual  sin."  ^*  This  sin  which  takes  place  in  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  is  not  properly  distinguished  into  original  and  ao- 
tnal  sin,  because  it  is  all  really  actu^,  and  there  is,  strictly  speakingi 
no  other  sin  but  actual  sin.'*^  Besides,  the  wrong  bias  which  leads 
to  wrong  choice,  is  resolved  by  Hopkins  into  a  "  divine  constitution 
or  law  of  nature ;"  and  did  he  believe  that  this  is  a  real  sin  ?    Then 

1  Hopkins^s  Two  Discourses  od  Law  and  Regeneration,  p.  38.  Ed.  1768. 
Here  is  seen  the  substanticd  agreement  of  Hopkins  with  "  the  Exercise  Scheme." 
The  earlier  advocates  of  that  scheme  believed  that  all  our  sin  is  occasioned  by  a- 
law  of  nature ;  and  gave  as  a  definition  of  natare's  law  jvst  what  Newton  and 
other  philosophers  have  given ;  viz.  "  the  established  mode  of  divine  operation," 
Edwards  on  Original  Sin,  especially  Fart  IV.  Chapters  II.  and  III.,  gives  the 
same  idea  of  a  law  of  nature. 

^  Hopkins^s  System  of  Divinity,  Chap.  Vlll.  Here  is  but  a  single  specimen 
of  this  author's  mode  of  regarding  Original  Sin.  Only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  best  New  England  divines  have  dissented  from  it.  After  Bopkins's  Sys^ 
tem  was  published,  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  wrote  his  freest  criticisms  upon  it, 
and  did  not  intimate  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  of  himself  or  his  brethren  with 
the  above  named  theory  of  Original  Sin.  It  has  had  great  influence  on  the  New 
England  clergy,  as  it  pervades  all  the  works  of  this  good  man.  As  early  as  1787, 
Dr.  Stiles  writes :  "  It  has  been  the  ton  to  direct  students  in  divinity,  these  thirty 
years  past,  to  read  the  Bible,  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  Mr.  Hopkins'a 
writings ;  and  this  was  a  pretty  good  sufficiency  of  reading."  He  adds  that  the 
younger  theologians  were  inclined  to  differ  from  Hopkins,  in  some  particulars, 
but  he  does  not  specify  the  nature  of  moral  evil  as  one  of  them.  He  says  that 
none  of  the  younger  divines  will  "  be  equal  to  those  strong  reasoners,  President 
Edwa)^  and  Mr.  Hopkins."  When,  therefore.  Dr.  Hodge  says,  that  "  Bellamy, 
Dwight,  and  ifte  other  great  men  of  New  England,  were  no  less  strenuous  than 
Edwards  "  in  opposing  the  theory  that  all  sin  is  actual  and  avoidable,  he  must 
have  included  Hopkins  among  these  opposers,  or  eke  have  used  language  iaac- 
curately.   Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  694. 
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he  must  have  believed  God  to  be  not  only  the  author  but  also  the 
actor  of  moral  eviL  Still  further,  he  supposed  that  in  regeneration 
this  bad  relish  is  removed,  and  a  good  relish  substituted  for  it ;  and 
in  conversion  this  good  relish  is  exercised.  But  this  good  relish  is, 
of  itself,  no  real  holiness.  According  to  him,  it  does  not  commend 
the  subject  of  it  to  the  divine  approbation.  Unless  it  be  exercised, 
the  man  who  has  it  as  a  passive  quality,  will  not  be  saved.  Hopkins 
quotes  an  objector  as  saying :  "  If  persons  are  regenerated  before 
they  are  enlightened  and  believe  on  Christ,  what  will  become  of 
them  ?  Where  will  they  go,  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  if  they  die  after 
they  are  regenerated,  and  before  they  believe  ?  It  seems  they  are  fit 
for  neither ;  their  hearts  are  renewed,  so  [they]  cannot  go  to  hell ;  but 
they  are  in  an  unpardoned,  unjustified  state,  therefore  cannot  go  to 
heaven !  **  Now  what  answer  does  Hopkins  make  ?  Does  he  say 
that  this  good,  passive  disposition  will  be  accepted  as  a  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  life  ?  No.  He  only  affirms,  that  the  disposi- 
tion will  be  exercised  before  death,  and  the  acting  of  it  will,  through 
grace,  entitle  the  agent  to  the  promises.  **  And,"  he  replies,  **  what 
if  a  person  who  is  elected  to  salvation  dies  in  an  unconverted  state ; 
will  he  be  saved  or  not  ?  Let  the  objector  answer  this  question,  and 
he  will  drop  his  objections,  having  fully  answered  it  himself.  His 
answer  must  be,  there  never  was,  and  never  will  be  such  an  instance. 
All  that  are  elected  shall  be  converted  before  they  die.*** 

Dr.  Bellamy  expresses  the  same  idea  thus :  "  The  promises  of  the 
gospel  are  not  made  to  the  holy  principle,  passively  considered,  but 
to  its  acts  and  exercises,  even  as  the  blessings  of  the  first  covenant 
were  not  promised  to  that  image  of  God  in  which  Adam  began  to 
exist,  but  to  his  active  compliance  with  that  covenant."  Bellamy 
then  states  the  objection,  that  on  his  theory  ''a  regenerated  [but  un- 
converted] soul  may  be  in  a  state  of  condemnation  for  a  time,  and 
consequently  perish,  if  death  should  befal  him  in  that  juncture." 
And  he  answers  the  objection  in  the  words  of  Flavel,  by  remarking 
that  the  regenerated  soul  will  be  converted,  L  e.  the  soul  having  the 
holy  principle  will  exercise  it  before  death,  and  by  this  action  will  se- 
cure an  entrance  into  heaven.  Death  will  not  intervene  between 
regeneration  and  conversion.*  Bellamy  does  indeed  call  this  princi- 
ple ^true  holiness ;"  but  he  calls  it  so  only  as  it  implies  the  certainty 
of  its  being  exercised.  In  itself,  apart  from  its  exerdse,  it  is  not  a 
true  holiness  which  God  will  accept  as  a  condition  of  salvation; 

1  Hopkins's  Two  Diseoarses  oq  Law  and  B^generatioii,  p.  50.  Ed.  1768. 
>  Bellamy*!  Works,  YoL  H.  p.  694. 
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nothing  which  he  has  ever  promised  to  reward.  Bat  has  he  not 
promised  to  reward  all  that  which  is  true  holiness  in  itself?  And^ 
on  the  same  principle,  what  kind  of  sin  is  that  which  in  its  own  na- 
ture deserves  no  punishment  ? 

But  does  the  choicest  friend  of  Hopkins  and  Bellamy  sanction 
their  theory  of  an  inward,  neutral  occasion  of  holiness  and  sin? 
They  derived  their  theory  from  him  more  than  from  any  other  divine. 
President  Edwards  often  speaks  of  "kind  affections**  which  "are  im- 
planted by  the  Author  of  nature"  within  all  men,  and  which  are  "the 
fruit  of  God's  mercy,**  and,  of  course,  are  not  sin.^  He  speaks  of 
^  the  common,  natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  etc, 
which  were  in  man  in  innocence.**^  He  then  says,  that  these  princi- 
ples being  left  "  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior 
divine  principles,  will  certainly  he  followed  with  the  corruption,  yea, 
the  total  corruption  of  the  heart."*  "When  God  made  man  at  first, 
he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.  There  was  an  inferior 
kind,  which  may  be  called  natural^  being  the  principles  of  mere  hu- 
man nature,  such  as  self-love,  with  those  natural  appetites  and  pas- 
sions which  belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  in  which  his  love  to  his  own 
liberty,  honor  and  pleasure  were  exercised.***  These  inferior  "  princi- 
ples, that  are  essentially  implied  in,  or  neceuarily  resulting  from, 
and  inseparably  connected  with,  mere  human  nature,**  were  designed 
^  to  be  wholly  subordinate  and  subservient.**  But  when  the  Divine 
Spirit  left  the  soul,  "  the  inferior  principles  of  self-love  and  natural 
appetite,  which  were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone  and  left  to 
themselves,  of  course  became  reigning  principles."  "  The  immediate 
consequence  of  which  was  a  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  things 
upside  down,  and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and 
dreadful  confusion.  Man  did  immediately  set  up  himself,  and  the 
objects  of  his  private  affections  and  appetites  as  supreme,  and  so  they 
took  the  place  of  Grod."*  Edwards  needed  not  to  state  more  clearly 
that  man's  voluntary  wrong  action,  which  was  his  first  sin,  resulted 
from  a  previous  disorder  in  his  involuntary  principles.  He  adds : 
"  these  inferior  principles  are  like  fire  in  a  house,  which  we  say  is  a 
good  servant,  but  a  bad  master ;  very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place, 
but  if  left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  house,  soon  brings  all  to 
destruction.'**  Now  is  sin  a  good  and  very  useful  servant  ?  If  not, 
these  principles  are  not  sin ;  but  Edwards  adds,  that " in  consequence** 
of  them,  "arises  enmity  in  the  heart"  against  God.  "  And  therefore 
as  Grod  withdrew  spiritual  communion  and  his  vital,  gracious  infiuence 

1  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  Ch.  VL  «  Original  Sin,  Part  IV.  Ch.  XL 
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Jr^m  the  cominon  heads  30  he  withholds  the  same  frpm  all  the 

numbers,  as  thej  <^me,iQtQ  existence;  whereby  thej  come  into  the 

wprld  merQ  flesh,  and  entirely  under  the  government  of  natural  and 

inferior  principles,  and  so  become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did."^ 

Qan  language  express  more  decisively  the  truth  that  our  lower  prin- 

^les,  which  l^ft  to  themselves  become  the  infallible  occasions  of  sin, 

are  yet  in  and  of  themselves  not  sin  ?    This  great  father  of  New 

England  Theojogy  asks :  *^  Xs  there  anything  in  nature  to  make  it 

^  ^possible  but  that  the  superior  principles  of  man's  nature  should  he 

so  proporti^ed  to  the  inferior,  as  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  conse- 

quepce  as  the  moral  and  natural  ruin  and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far 

^eater  p^t  of  mankind?*'    And  be  aaswei^s  his  own  question  in 

,  ^is  emphatic  style :  ^'  If  we  are  Christians,  we  must  be  forced  to 

^ow  it  to  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  tbipgs,,  that  the  principles  pf 

human  pature  shopld  be  sp  balanced^  that  the  consequance  should  be 

.  AO  propensity  to  siu  in  th^  first  boginoiog  of  a  capacity  of  mor^l 

,  jigency,"'*    Hei*^  Jfxe  not  only  asserts,  that  our  inferior  principles  of 

ju;tion  might  eap^  ip  a  perfectly  sinless  b^ing,  but  be  sanctions  the 

pb^-^se  that  o^k  qiu  result^  from  a  disorder^  a  wrong  Ma^ice^  a  bad 

proportion  of  oqr  sensibiliti^.    These  are  Edwftrdean  phrases,  and 

'j^t  men  who.  never  read  him  with  care,. if  at  aU>  denounce  them  qs 

^  *^  Qelllla^  ",  and  "  Pejjig^." 

,     We  arp  Jtiow.preyp^ed  tp  notice  a  singular  fact    The  y^y  ceaso^s 

i^addMced  fpr  prpvijUg  that  our  New  England  writcvrs  do  not  believe 

,  ^itt  to  copyist  in  act,  prove  ,that  ihej  do  thi^s  believe.    For  example^ 

^e  Treatisp  of  Edwards  on  Original  Sin  has  induced  our  Keviewqr 

,%o  say,  that  "  thp,  world-wide  faune  pf  President  Edwards,  as  a  tLe^ 

,,logian,  i:ests  mainly  .on  his  thorough  refutation  oV*  the  doctrine  that 

fifX  ain.cppsi^t^  in  sii^ipg^  tu;^d  thai  power  equals  and  limits  duty.    It 

4s  tnie  that,  ia^ome  particulars,  this  treatise  of  Edwards  is  alien  from 

^tbe  spirit  pjT  New  England  divaniiy,  and  contains  a  number  of  phrases 

incongruous  with  the  prevailing  style  of  Edwards  himself.     Still,  it 

is  the  leading  dodrine  of  that  tre«tise,  that  all  sin  is  an  act,  committed 

in  our  own  persons,  or  else  in  the  person  of  him  who  infolded  us 

within  himself.     "Why  does  the  prince  of  metaphysicians  make  such 

f.gigaatic  efforts  to  prove  that  our  sin  is  the  same  with  Adam's,  not 

only  ^'in  hind"  but  also  ^'in  mimber,"  if  he  deemed  it  right  that  we 

yiould  be  punished  for  anything  other  than  our  own  action  ?    He 

^says  that  infants,  as  "  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their  own 

1  Edwards  on  Original  Sin,  Part  IV.  Ch.  Hi       *  lb.  Part  I.  Ch.  I.  Sect*  IX 
»  Bib.  Repertory,  VoL  XXIII.  p.  694. 
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persons."^  Ar^  thej,  then,  guilty  for  *a  nature  which,  apart  from 
its  motions,  is  truly  and  properly  sin'?  No;  for  he  declares  that 
they  "  could  be  sinners  no  other  way  than  by  virtue  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression,"* and  he  expressly  denies  that  the  children  of  Adam  "  come 
into  the  world  with  a  double  guilt;  one  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  an* 
other  the  guilt  arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart.*"  —  "The 
guilt  a  man  has  upon  his  soul  at  his  first  existence  is  one  and  simple  ; 
viz.  the  guilt  of  the  original  apostasy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which 
the  species  first  rebelled  against  God.  This,  and  the  guilt  arising 
from  the  first  corruption  or  depraved  disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  two  things,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon 
men  in  the  sight  of  God."'  He  repeatedly  affirms,  that  "the  Jirst 
existing  of  a  corrupt  disposition"  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  the  same 
identical  thing  with  Adam's  first  corrupt  disposition ;  is  the  "  extended 
pollution  of  that  sin ;"  is  "  the  consent  and  concurrence  with  it,"  is  a 
"participation"  in  it.*  Now  what  was  Adam's  first  sin  but  an  act? 
Edwards  says,  that "  the  first  evil  disposition  or  inclination  of  the 
heart  of  Adam  to  sin,  was  not  properly  distinct  from  his  first  act  of 
sin,  but  was  included  in  it ;"  and  as  we  are  identically  the  same  with 
Adam,  so  is  our  first  evil  disposition  identically  the  same  with  his, 
and  is  not  distinct  from  our  first  moral  act.  As  Adam's  *^  guilt  was 
aU  truly  from  the  act  of  his  inward  man,"  so  is  our  guilt  all  truly 
from  the  act  of  our  inward  man ;  for  our  act  is  the  same  with  his,  just 
as  the  sap  in  a  branch  of  the  tree  is  the  same  identical  sap  which 
was  once  in  the  root.*  The  idea  of  our  literal  oneness  with  Adam,  is 
indeed  a  strange  phenomenon  in  mental  history,  but  so  great  a  man  as 
Edwards  must  commit  great  errors,  if  he  commit  any  at  all.  For  the 
sake  of  retaining  the  doctrine,  that  all  our  sin  consists  in  our  own  active 
"  consent  of  heart,"  and  also  the  doctrine  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  im- 
puted to  us,  he  seized  on  the  astonishing  theory,  that  as  Adam's  re* 
bellion  was  not  imputed  to  him,  until  he  had  actively  engaged  in  it, 

1  Edwards  on  Original  Sin^  Part  II.  Cfiap.  IV.  Sect.  11.  and  Part  IV.  Chap.  IV. 

«  lb.  Part  II.  Chap.  IV.  Sect  U. 

•  These  and  many  similar  quotations,  are  from  Part  IV.  Chap.  III.  of  the 
Treatise  on  Original  Sin.  IF  their  aiithdr  had  been  asked,  whetlicr  wc  had  the 
natural  power  of  avoiding  Adam's  sin,  he  would  have  said,  that  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  committed  it,  we  had  the  natural  power  to  avoid  it.  Thus  Andrew 
Fuller  (Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  472.  Ed.  1845),  cites  the  following  objection  to  Ed- 
Wards^s  theory  t  "  \^e  could  not  be  to  blame,  for  what  we  could  not  avoid ;"  and 
replies,  "  Very  true;  but  if  the  notion  of  a  union  between  Adam  and  his  poster- 
ity be  admitted,  then  it  cannot  properly  be  said,  wc  could  not  avoid  it,**  L  e.  tho 
sin  in  Adam. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  ^  18 
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60  our  rebelllou  is  not  imputed  to  us  until  we  have  actively  engaged 
in  it ;  and  as  we  are  one  moral  person  with  Adam,  ao  our  rebellion 
is  one  moral  act  with  his ;  and,  therefore,  his  act  being  ours  is  of  right 
imputed  to  us  as  our  act ;  and  '^  the  first  existing  of  a  d^urayed  dis- 
position in  Adam^a  posterity,  I  apprehend^  is  not  distinct  from  their 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin."  ^  But^  the  objectors  reply,  Edwards  does 
speak  of  a  confirmed  evil  principle  as  imparting  a  distinct  additional 
guilt  to  the  spuU  Tinje,  but  he  adds,  "  this  confirmed  corruption,  by 
its  remaining  and  continued  operaiian,  brought  additional  guilt  on  hif 
[^Adam's]  soul^*'  ^  and  does  the  same  on  the  souls  €i  his  posterity^ 
But  our  opponcnta  inquire,  Does  not  Edwards  speak  of  an  evil  di3- 
position,  propensity,  tendency,  which  precedes  our  own  personal  >^ 
tion  and  is  itself  not  only  sin  but  also  a  coiueguence  of  the  imputatioil 
of  Adam's  sin  ?  No,  we  reply.  Our  opponents  ha^e  mistaj^en  s 
theory  of  Dr.  Ilodge,  for  the  exactly  opposite  theory  rf  our  New 
England  divine.  Edwards  reiterates  his  belief:  ^<  The  first  being  of 
an  evil  disposition  in  the  heart  of  a  child  of  Adam,  whereby  he  it 
disposed  to  approve  of  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  as  fully  as  he  him* 
self  approved  of  it  when  he  committed  it,  or  so  far  as  to  imply  a  full 
and  perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  conseqtience  of  tbe  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  any  more  than  the 
full  consent  of  Adam's  own  heart  in  tbe  act  of  sinning ;  which  was 
not  consequent  on  the  imputation  of  his  sin  to  himself,  but  rather 
prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.  Indeed,  the  derivation  of  the  evil 
disposition  to  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity,  or  rather  the  coexistence 
of  the  evil  disposition,  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the  root 
and  branches,  is  a  consequent  of  the  union,  that  the  wise  Author  of 
the  world  has  eetablialEied  between  Adam  and  his  posterity ;  but  not 
property  a  consequence  of  the  impvtation  of  his'eln ;  nay,  rather,  an* 
tecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  Jn  Adam  himself.  The  first  depravity  of  the 
heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that  sin,  are  both  consequences  of  that 
establisthed  union ;  hut  yet  in  such  order*  thatt  the  evil  disposition  is 
J^ri^<  and  the  charge  of  gaWteonsequient ;  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Adam  himself." 

Such  remarks  give  a  key  to  Edwards's  otherwise  enigmatical 

^  AH  the  quotations  in  the  text  of  this  page  are  from  Edwards  on  Original 
Sin,  fart  IV.  Ch/Hl.    ' 

*  It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  Edwards  uses  guilt  in  these  passages  as  denoting 
a  legal  exposedoess,  and  not  a  moral  stain  ;  for  he  expressly  declares  tliat  "  men 
are  really,  in  themselves,  wliat  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice 
of  strict  equity  and  justice.**  Part  I.  Ch.  I.  Sect.  III. 
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^Treatise  on  Original  Sin.  When  we  read  in  it  of  our  evil  propensi- 
ties, we  are  either  to  understand,  first,  that  they  are  real  choices,  and 
thus  real  sing ;  or,  secondly,  that  they  are  the  effects  of  our  having  trans- 
gressed the  law  in  Adam,  and  are  thus  metaphorically  sins,  just  as 
bur  wrong  outward  actions  implying  ^  wicked  motive  are  sins  by  a 
figure  of  speech ;  or,  thirdly,  that  they  are  sinful  by  a  like  metaphor, 
as  they  are  occasions  of  our  personal  disobedience  to  law ;  or,  fourthly, 
Ihat  they  are  sinful  by  a  double  metonymy  of  cause  fbr  effect  and 
effect  for  eause.  How  else  can  we  explain  many  expressions  lik6 
fte  fbllowing :  "  Man*s  nature  or  state  is  attended  with  a  pernicious 
or  destruetive  tchdettcy  in  a  Moral  sense,  when  it  fewrfs"  to  that  which 
^kserves  miiery  and  desthiblion.*  This  evil  propensity  fe  odibus  and 
QetestaMe,  "  te,  by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evil  %  whidft 
&e  sufejeeV  becomes  odious  hi  tfhe  sight  of  Gbd,  &nd  liable  a^  such  to 
^  condetoned*  It  is  ** a  tendency  to  {fuilt  and  iUrdeseri  rtv  a  vast 
bverfoalance  \c  virtue  and  merit*  Tktt  I.  Ch.  I.  '  Wheihei'  our  per- 
tonal  dins  be  indU6ed  by  ah  ii^ward  propensity  to  them,  o)t  by  anited 
lippetit^s,  etc,  the  o6rtrtion  of  those  txMii  prondun^^d  to  be  equklfy 
oevil,  cort*upt  attd  drefedfbl.*  t^rt  1.  Cb.  I.  Befcfl  IX.  But  Are  bur 
toiimal  ap{>etite8  literany  disapi^roved  Iff  cbnscietK^?' '  Is  it  not  piahi 
Qbit  DdWards  discriminates  between  red  guitt  ai^  the  guiltless  occa- 
ildnofit?*  !,-..' 

1  Af^^xa^  ail  wsk  modea  of  iaterpretiag  £4Fturdsy  our  Rarfewer  and  others 
are  fond  of  qaoting  his  remark :  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  thei;e  should  first  b^ 
thought,  reflection  and  choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition."  Bib. 
Repertory,  Vol.  XXIIl.  p.  685.  "But  why  flo^s  Edwards  make  this  obviously 
trae  reniBriE  ?  He  te  opposing  a  theory  that  oar  ehoiee«  must  b«  sell^deiennined ; 
that  bcA>re  a.  pr«l«reace  oan  be  right  or  wr^ag,  wo  mast  diink  of  it,  of  its  good 
and  evil  inflnencet,  and  then  most  choose  to  escereise  it»  and  must  thus  make  the 
preference  an  effect  of  a  foregoing  choice.  He  denies,  as  we  all  deny,  that  we 
must  choose  to  choose,  that  "  thought,  reflection,  and  choice  mast  go  before  vir- 
tue, and  that  all  rirtue  and  righteousness  must  be  the  Amft  of  preceding  ch||ce.** 
Treatise  on  Original  8in,  Part  IL  Ch.  L  Sect  I.  He  teaches,  that  virtue  need 
mt  b«  pr&oeded  by, a  distinct  choice,  bul  that  virtue  ia  (be  "leading  choice.'' 
Agam,  Edwards  is  opposing  a  theory  that  rirtue  and  vice  consist,  primarily,  in 
subordinate  and  imperative  volitions,  which  do  not  involve  the  "  leading  choice." 
In  his  intense  aversion  to  this  tiieory,  he  says :  "  The  act  of  choosing  that  which 
is  good,  is  no  further  virtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle  or  virtuous 
disposition  of  mind."  Treatise  on  Original  Sin,  Part  II.  Ch.  I.  Sect  X,  But  he 
here  means  by  "  good  principle  or  virtuous  disposition,"  precisely  what  he  else* 
where  means  by  the  "  original,"  "  determining,"  "  leading,"  "  governing,"  "  regu- 
lating act,"  or  "  choice."  Inquiry  on  the  Will,  Part  II.  Sect  X.  and  Part  III. 
Sect  IV.  It  is  this  regulating  choice  in  which,  primarily,  virtue  consists,  and 
not  in  any  choice  preceding  it,  nor  in  any  subsequent  choice  not  including  it 
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It  has  been  mhaeady  itated,  tbufc  Bdwards'tf  work  00  Original  Shi 
]£  not  a  perfect  exponeni  of  what  is  now  Penned  tbeEdwardeaa  faitlk 
Perhaps  no  two  of  our  eminent  theologians  iu^ve  adopted  its  theory 
of  our  sameaees  with  Adam.  Very  few  of  thi^m  have  insitated  all 
of  its  intense  expressions.  It  was  written  amid  the  constant  alanna 
of  an  Indian  war,  nnder  many  ei¥ibarras^iiig.intliieoaes.of  ita  authoor^fl 
frontier  parish,  and  witlk  a  constitution  ihaitered  by  tbe  fe^er  ami 
ague*  HI  health  prevented 'hia  re?iaiBg  it  as  fiaithfuHy  aa  he  had 
reTisfed  hi»  other  w*orks,  and  when  he  had  -  piitUi^hed  only  a  fevf 
sheete  of  it,  death- ended. hifl  laibors^  AcfliNrdiB^)r,  it  beans  moif^ 
etgn^of  harried  oomposition  ibaniare  to-bO' found  in  aome<^  hiA 
writing,  wbiok  had  Jain  by  him  for  years^  ■  Tbe  pitecif^al  regrel 
which  he  is-aaidLto  have  felt  in  tn*oepeet  of  hia  unlii^y  4«Mlh,  aroae 
from  his  inability  .tor  piodify  sofltie  dhingft  wh«9h  he  hacl-^tten. ;  BtA 
there,  are  several  dreaaens  to  believe,  that  be  .meant  is»  r^emove  som» 
vei^al  inoongnaitie%  from  th^  ^tfork  w^eb  be  bfui  not  finisl^ed  m\k  \M 
wcvDted  care,,aa4  which)  be  had4eeiMd  it  needfol  to^publisb.  with  mora 
l^aai  bis  usuaI  hasiei.  W^e  it  not  for  bia  sudtdeti  decease,  he  might- 
have  explained  a  few  remarks,  wbicbin  tli0  farvor.<»C  eo«|K)6ition  he^ 
bad  left  unqualified,  and  thus  be  would  bave*aaved  in  class  of  mien 
froni  wrongly  imputing  t»  him  the  error,  tbftt  ain  .Uea  in  sfimetbing 
beside  moral  agency  ^— an  error  bostile  to  the  wbolespirit  of  bis  creedi 

In  the  fifth  place,  New  England  Thecdogy  is  a  oomprebensiTe  sys-* 
tern  of  Biblical  science.  Hoji^ins  says  of  President  Edwards :  <<  He 
studied  the  Bible  more  than  all  other  books,  and  more  than  most  other 
divines  do."  ^  He  took  his  religious  principles  from  the  ^ble,  and 
not  from  any  human  system  or  body  of  divinity.  Tbongh  his  princi* 
pies  were  Calvinistic,  yet  he  called  no  man  father.  He  thought  and 
judged  for  himself^  and  was  truly  very  much  of  an  original.'*^  What 
hacfg^n  Indian  missionary,  on  the  very  bounds  of  civilized  life,  to  fesur 
fVom  church  authorities  ?  The  distance  of  our  fathers  from  the  old 
world,  made  them  cleave  to  the  Word  of  God  as  their  dearest  stand- 
ard.    Who  was  ever  more  inwardly  and  thoroughly  Protestant  in 

This  "  governing,"  "  habitual "  choice  is  the  "  virtuous  disposition  or  principle." 
It  is  love  of  being  in  general.  It  implies  "  thought  and  reflection "  on  being 
in  general,  but  not  thought  and  reflection  on  itself  before  it  is  exercised.  StiH 
less  does  it  imply  a  distinct  choice  of  itself,  before  it  is  exercised.  This  is  Ed- 
wardn's  theory  of  virtue,  and  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis^  is  his  theory  of  sin. 

1  Hopkins's  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Reverend,  Learned  and  Pious  Mr. 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Ed.  1799.  p.  47.  It  was  Edwards*s  own  opinion,  that  he  had 
developed  some  new  truths  from  the  inspired^volume. 
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hi«  rale  of  iUtli,  than  Samuel  Hof kfns  ?  He  expounded  the  entire  \  . 
Soriptures  three  several  tktieelo  hta  oongiregation  at  Newport.  AU 
together  too  etemly  would  he  harre  frow«ed  upon  the  remark  of  Dn 
Hodge:  *<If  the  point  as^iledcan  be  shown  to  bea  part  of  Me  eoy»* 
fiMn  faith  of  the  chureh,  then  we  think' the  neeessity  for  further  de« 
hate  is,  in  ah  ordinary  cases,  at  an  end."^  Altogether  too  «everely 
woold  be  hare  reprimanded  the  spirit  of  tins  remark^  as^  leading  its 
^Mithor  into  1>he  unreasoning  dogmatisMi  of  Rome.  The  more  reoeni 
cNvines  of  New  England  hare  Mi  a  similar  preference  for  the  Bible 
above  creedsw  They  have^  accordingly^  given  such  an  impulse  to 
Scriptural  ^investigatibn  as  was  previously  unknown  to  the  English 
#o^ld.  Their  mod^  of  interpreting  the  sMved  volome,  is  the  only 
mode  wbicli  ^H  Mve  consistent  thinkers  from  Romanism.  The 
principles  of  <  exegesis  xm  which  onr  Reviewer  proceeds  in  defending 
II  limited  atonement^  inabililyt  etc^  are  the  verjr  «ame  on  which  the 
Romanists  prooeed  in  defending  the  Real  Presenoe  tend  the  Supre* 
laacy  of  Sailnt  Peter.  If  he  stands,  they  stand.  Indeed,  the  hypoth** 
esb  that  all  men  siimed  in  Adam,  had  never  found  currency  in  the 
ehnrch,  if  the  Yalgate  had  not  mistranslated  the  4?^'  ^  of  Rom.  5: 12« 
The  Calvinistie  theories  whicii  oppose  the  New  England  Calviaism, 
are  founded  either  on  the  gcholastio  melaiphysios,  or  on  a  literal  in- 
terpretadon  of  oriental  metaphors ;  and  these  are  the  fruitful  sources 
of  Papal  error.  Painful,  indeed,  is  the  violence  which  those  theories 
have  done  io  sadi  ^ear  sayings  as,  ^  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father;"  and  Christk  the  propiliation^  ^notfor  ours  only, 

'  i  Bih  fiepertory.  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  677.  Tb«re  ia  a  trelh  ill  this  canoa  <>f  our 
Reviewer.  Yet  h«  is  wont  to  cgiry  bis  reliance  on  cbarch  aotboritj  too  far*  la 
tbe  present  controversy,  for  example,  his  principal  ar^ment  against  us  has  been 
derived,  not  from  the  Word  of  God.  but  from  the  opinions  of  men.  In  citing  these 
opinions,  however,  he  has  been  tinfortnnftte.  He  ftppeidte  to  the  Romish  sliand!- 
ards  on  the  nattire  of  sin,  ete.  But  the  Cornell  of  Trtwt,  at  tbeh*  fifth  tesslim, 
decided  that  otir  inborn  proclivity  to  atn  i6  called  sin,  oqly  beeao^e  H  ariaes  fiK>m 
and  tenda  to  moral  eyil,  and  ''  cannot  hurt  bnt  him  that  consenteUi  to  it.^  3ee 
Paul  Sarpi's  Historie  of  the  Councel  of  Trent,  p.  184.  See  also  Mohler's  Sym- 
bolik,  Thcil  I.  Kap.  HI  }  Xllt.  and  Theil  H.  Kap.  Yl.  ^  iCin.  Our  assail! 
ant  has  labored  with  rare  assiduity,  to  prove  that  we  agree  with  Schleiermacher.  . 
Suppose  that  success  had  crowned  hb  toils.  What  then  ?  Has  he  shown  that 
the  great  German  is  in  error  1  He  has  merely  appealed  to  authority,  and  said 
that  "such  men  as  Hengstenberg regard  [Schleiermachcr^s  system]  as  subverting 
some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel."  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXTIT.  p.  692. 
But  Hengstenberg  also  says,  that  Dr.  Dwight  is  a  nationalist,  on  the  very  topics 
now  controverted ;  and  our  Reviewer  avows  that  he  agrees  with  Dwight  on  these 
topics. 

18* 
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bat  also  fbr  tlie  sins  of  tbe  whole  world."  Tbose  ardflcial  dMorien 
are  nsefo!,  so  far  foHh  as  they  are  symbols  of  great  truths.  Viewed 
as  poetry  and  eloquence,  they  pertain  to  the  form  of  pre«entatum 
suited  to  earnest  feelm|»;  hut  viewed  as  doctrines  literally  expressed^ 
they  pertain  to  a  theology  of  a  "bewiMered**  reason,  and  not  to  tk$ 
theology  of  a  sound  head  or  heart.*  They  may  be  regarded  not  as 
true  theories,  but  as  the  poetry  and  eloquenee  which  gif  e  to  aceurate 
fitatemenis  a  readier  power  over  the  feelmg^.  The  Princeton  Re- 
view has  spoken,  once  at  least,  of  "a  frue  tliooght  in  a  ftdse  expres- 
sion." *  A  rare  merit  6f  the  New  England  system  is^  that  it  into 
looked  through  the  metonymy  and  the  hyperbole  of  the  oriwital  e?&- 
pression,  and  seized  the  "troe  thoeghf "  intefided  by  It;  white  ntimjr 
of  its  opposers  have  clung  to  the  fhke  theories  which  that  eocpresaitti 
Ifterally  denotes.  These  theories  have  often  repcHcd  the  inquhrer, 
into  infidelity.  He  has  mistaken  figures  of  rhetoric  fbr  aliteral  creed, 
and  has  therefore  revolted  from  that'ct*eedv  The  ft^t  sentence  of 
T>r.  Smaliey's  sermon  oit  Original  Sib,  l«teketis  one  grand  aiin  iff  the 
New  England  system;  to  preclode  all  oocisioo  for  inildiel  ediemesy  by 
so  interpreting  the  Bible  as  io  mfiike  6idii6Me  men  eonfidc  m  H. 

The  New  Er^gland  system  is*  wot  only  scHptaral;  b«l  is  acriptural 
stience.  Are  \\A  advocates  condemned  fistoo  in<|f«Midve  ? .  tiiey  do 
search  for  the  truth ;  as  too  mietaphyisicilil  ?  they  do  i^asoo  agamst 
a  philosophy  falsely  so  called  i  as  too  fond  of  noveltiee  in  epeoalation  ? 
jthey  do  love  to  ^  grow  in  knowledge  T  as  too  ready  to  examme  the 

1  Soo  Coovemioa  Sermon,  Bib.  Sacra,  Vot  VIL  p.  563.  This  sermon  has 
boon  represented  as  implying  that  certain  doctrines  literally  expressed  by  words 
like  "  Imputed  and  Passive  sin,*^  belong  to  the  theology  of  feeling,  and  that  the 
New  England  faith  is  suited  to  the  intellect  only.  One  aim  of  that  sermon  is, 
to  show  that  these  doetrhies  belong  to  the  theology  of  feeling,  yAasti  they  are 
viewed  as  symboU^  UhttretionSf  of  the  real  truth ;  and  that  the  New  England  sys- 
tem will  adopt  all  truth,  be  it  expressed  in  the  prosaic  style  fitted  for  speculation, 
or  the  poetic  style  fitted  for  emotion.  It  will  allow  the  theology  of  the  intellect 
and  also  the  theology  of  the  heart,  which  are  the  same  substance  in  two  forms. 
The  doctrines  liteinlly  denoted  by  words  like  Passive  Sin,  Guiit  of  Adam's  Of- 
fence, and  regarded  as  truths  plainly  expressed,  do  not  belong  to  the  right  theo- 
logy ia  either  Uanax.  But  the  mass  of  Christians  who  contend  fbr  them,  have  not 
practically  viewed  them  as  credible  in  a  literal  interpretation.  One  of  the  best 
.preachers  in  this  or  any  age,  has  styled  those  doctrines,  as  they  are  treated  by 
the  multitude,  "  the  theology  of  the  tympannm ;  for  if  the  words  which  express 
them  tinkle  weH  in  the  ear,  they  are  loved,  let  ihem  mean  anything  or  nothing.'* 
We  have  chosen  to  call  them  by  a  more  reverential  name,  and  partly  because 
the  phrases  suggesting  tliem  are  associated  with  the  venerable  piety  of  ancient 
tjays.  and  thus  have  a  goodly  sound. 

»  Vol.  XIII.  p.  81. 
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fmiiidaiionft  of  (heir  fi^h  ?  thej  are  not  a&aid  of  ^  open  qvefitapns^" 

nor  of  exposing  their  creed,  ia  ftll  ito  part«,  to  a  rigid  scrotiiij.   Thay 

koow  themaelveft  to  be  imperfect.    Free  inquiry  he»  made  them 

Jmmble ;  and  can  an  arrogant  temper,  disdainful  of  all  unproyemei^ty 

be  either  ^n>  seed  or  the  fruit  of  science  ?    They  have  borne  much 

ef  abusivie  criticism*    Two  (tf  their  most  eminent  champions  had  not 

lain  long  in  their  gmves)  befoore  th^j  "were  publicly  declared,  even  in 

tb^  city  of  Btx>therly  Love,  to  ha^e  made  tJheir  bed  in  hell.     One  of 

tiie  men,  thus  hMmanly  condemned,  was  the  sainted  Hopkins  himself. 

But  hare  our  4i vines  retati^ted  soch  calumnies  ?    In  i:«ading  the 

-a^en  or  eight  volumes  of  Emmons,  would.. any  one  auspect  that  he 

had  ever  been  defamed?    Would  not  the  innnortal  ancestors  of 

Dwight  hare  frOwiled  upon  him,  if,  in  one  of  his  eleven  volumes,  be 

.had  returned  milling  for  railif^  ?    The.  New  Sngland.  divinitj  can 

.  defend  itolf  withoibitrpevsonal  vituperation,  ax^  !•:  th<)  purity  of  its 

argument  it  breathes  tbie,  spirit  of  a  divii^e  philosophy^    It  has  de- 

'ffieloped  its  MieAtific  t^«»p«r  ia'sy^tematj9U9g  those  old  truths -on 

^irbich,  afi  a  broad,  4eep  basis,  mmj"  varying. sqpersiMructures  ha^e 

been  reared*    Byitis  aceomiAnce  wiAhilhe  senisi^iliides  of  our  race^  it 

'cnthoruies  aa  inti^lgefH  use  of  ^  itropes  which  (hqsQ  sensibilities 

denand ;  demand  not  as  faded,  but  m  rhetoricid  figures ;  suggesting 

.tiieir  origioal  images^  but  uixlerstood  in»  their  rational  import.    It 

unfolds  the  meaning  and  the  fitness  and  the  power  of  that  style,  in 

which  we  sumnum  the  blind,  deaf,  dead,  and  twice  dead,  to  see,  hear, 

rise,  walk,  and  take  heaven  by  violence ;  in  which  we  assert  that 

God  sits,  and  rests,  stands  up,  and  returns  to  his  place,  rises  betimes, 

and  plucks  his  hand  out  of  his  bo^ora  ;  is  wounded  and  is  comforted, 

grieved,  afiiieted,  and  eased;  considers  and  wonders;  turns  violently 

and  tosses  his  foe  like  a  ball ;  is  quiet,  or  jealous,  or  angry^  or  fro- 

ward ;  puni^^he9  the  innocent,  and  beholds  no  sin  in  the  vile ;  exacts 

impossibilities  from  the  weak,  condemns  them  for  a  misdeed  of  their 

ancestor,  and  smites  his  hands  together  and  causes  his  fury  to  rest ; 

and  whets  his  glittering  sword,  and  yet  is  love  without  change  and 

without  end.     All  these  expressions  are  found  in  the  hyn^ins  of  our 

worship  or  in  the  tracts  which  are  welcomed  to  our  bousea,  and,  they 

are  all  admired  as  symbols  of  the  truth  explained  in  our  dogmatic 

treatises.^    In  uncovering  the  profoundest  philosophy  that  lies  under 

tlie  richest  of  the  inspired  poetry,  and  in  illustrating  the  self-consist- 

^  '*  A  slavish  adherence  to  fystcmatic  divinity  has  much  injared  some  of  the 
finest  passages  of  Revehition ;  and  which  were  intended  to  be  fell,  rather  than 
criticitetL^^    Jay*8  Exercises  for  the  Closet,  Oct  21.      '    " 
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ent  character  of  (he  inspired  volume,  osr  tkeoiogicttl  Bjstem  daims 
to  be  a  true  science. 

Because  it  is  a  science,  it  is  comprehensive.  A  Unitarian  oppoaer 
shrinks  "  with  a  feeling  appM>aching  horror,''  from  the  ^'stera  and 
appalling  theology"  associated  with  the  Bame  of  Hopkin&i^  A  Cal* 
vinistic  opposer,  as  earlj  as  1817,  modrns  over  the  Hop^nsian  SeDv- 
inary  at  Andover,  because  the  dodrines  taught  there  ^<fet  in  their 
nature  and  necessary  consequenee%  lead  to  the  Sodnian  ground." ' 
The  vane  of  the  Princeton  Beview  points  to  Emmofiiisni  on  one  day 
as  Pelagian,  and  on  another  day  a«  ukra^Calvtmstio<  Wliai  is  the 
source  of  these  charges,  that  nullify  each  other  ?  It  is  tike  eompre^ 
hensiveness  of  the  Edwardean  scheme.  This  scheme  nnites  a  high, 
but  not  an  ultra  Calvinism,  on  the  decrees  and  agency  of  God,  with  a 
philosophical,  but  not  an  Arminian  theory,  on  the  freedom  and  worth 
of  the  human  souL.  Its  new  element  is  seen  in  its  harmonizing  two 
great  classes  of  truths ;  one  relating  to  the  untrammelled  will  of  man, 
another  relatiog  to  the  supreosiacy  of  God.  Because  it  has  secured 
human  hberty,  it  exalts  the  divine  sovereignty ;  and  its  advocates 
have  preached  more  than  others  on  predestination,  beeause  they  have 
prepared  the  way  fbr  it  by  showing  that  man's  freedom  has  been  pre- 
destined. They  have  insisted  on  an  eternally  decreed  liberty,  and  on 
a  free  submission  to  the  eternal  decrees.  Their  faith  ascribes  to  man 
a  noble  structure  of  mind,  and  sinks  him  the  lower  for  abusing  it. 
In  reprobating  his  wickedness,  it  exceeds  all  other  systems ;  because 
it  exceeds  them  all  in  tinfolding  the  equity  of  the  Sovereign  against 
Whom  the  subject,  so  richly  endowed,  has  so  needlessly  rebelled. 
When  its  opposers  think  of  its  efforts  to  justify  the  ways  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  they  hastily  accuse  it  of  Arminianism ;  and  when 
they  turn  their  minds  to  its  description  of  the  Supreme,  Univei^sal 
Governor,  they  hastily  accuse  it  of  hyper-Calvinism.  In  these  al- 
ternations between  conflictiBg  charges,  tliey  copy  old  replies  to  old 
theories,  and  misdirect  them  to  a  new  doctrine.  They  overlook  the 
element  which  Edwards  disclosed  to  the  church,  the  union  between 
certainty  and  spontaneous  choice.  They  forget  the  very  genius  of 
bis  system.  This  genius  is,  to  blend  the  loftiest  trutlis  concerning 
the  Creator,  with  tite  most  equitable  truths  concerning  the  creature ; 
to  heighten  our  reverence  for  God,  by  disclosing  his  generosity  to 
man,  and  to  deepen  our  penitence  for  sin,  by  showing  the  ease  with 
which  it  might  hav^  been  avoided.  A  pious  heart  longs  to  gk>rify  God ; 

1  Channing^g  Memoir,  Vol.  I.  p.  142;  and  Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  342  seq. 
«  Willsoii's  Historical  Sketch,  p.  184. 
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a  gjvipaAliiEii^  lieait  woold  arouse  men  to  free  action ;  a  comprehen- 
sive theology  teaches  in  order  to  exhort  freely,  and  exhorts  freely  in 
order  to  teook.  If  Cecil  had  beon  familiar  with  the  New  England 
soheme,  he  ne^er  woald  have  felt  the  DQc^efisity  of  oscillating  between 
his  own  speoulative  creed,  and  the  speculative  creed  of  hi&  opposers* 
He  betrays  Uie  dispnoportiona  of  mete  Calvinism,  and  its  consequent 
ikikure  tontisfy  a  practical  Cbinstian,  in  the  following  apothegms: 

"  Thfe  right  imy  of  interpi^etittg  Soripture  is,  to  take  it  as  we  find  ity  with- 
out-any- atti»Aipt  tx^  force  it  into  anf  ^artioalav  system.  Whatever  may  ba 
finrly  iniMrred  .from  Scripture,  wa^  naed  not  fear  to  insi^  on.  Many  pas- 
sages speaks  Ab&  language  of  what  is  called  Calvinism,  and  ^hat  in  almost  the 
sttqi^eilti^nnf*  X  would  not  haye,^  man  clip, and  curtail  these  passages,  to 
hring  thoniidpwn  to  some  system:  let  him  go  with  them  in  their  free  and 
fuU  sense  i  for,  otherwise,  if  he  do  not  absolutely  pervert  them,  he  will 
attenuate  their  energ}\  But,  let  him  look  at  as  many  more,  which  speak 
the  language  of  Arminianisra,  anA  let  him  go  all  the  way  wHh  these,  also. 
Oodlias  been  pleased  thus  to  stafte  an<f  to  leave  the  thing;  and  all  our  at- 
tempts to  clfslort  it,  one  i^ay  or  th^  other,  are  puny  and  contemptible.'' 
''**'Ra  man  will  preafch  tho  Goapel  so  freely  as  the  SdnptiireB  proacl^  jt, 
unless  1^0  utiUaufanit  to  talk  like  jm  Antinonaan,  in  ^e  estimation  of  a  great 
body  o£  Ghrialians;  nor  will  any  man  preach  it  so  proelmiUy  as  the  Scrip- 
tnres^  uidais  be  will  ai^imit-  to  he  called,  by  as  large  a  body,  an  Arminian. 
Many  think,  that  they  6nd.a  middle  path :  which  is,  in  fact,  neither  one  thing 
nw  another ;  since  it  is  not  the  incomprehensible,  but  grand  plan  of  the  Bi- 
ble. It  is  somewhat  of  human  contrivance.  It  savors  of  human  poverty  and 
littleness."*  » 

Mr.  Simeon,  also,  whom  the  Princeton  Review  so  justly  extols, 
would  have  found  the  Edwardean  scheme  sufficiently  copious  and 
liberal  to  satisfy  his  many-sided  heart,  and  to  save  him  from  adopt- 
ing one  speculative  creed  for  one  purpose,  and  an  opposite  speculative 
creed  iox  another  purpose.     Ha  aays : 

^  Hare  are  two  other  extremes,  Calvinism  and  Arminianian  (fi)r  yon  need 
not  ba  toU  how  long  Calvin  and  Arminius  lived  before  St  Paul).  *•  How 
do  yon  move  in  reference  to  these,  Paul  V  In  a  golden  mean  ? '  '  No.' — 
*To  one  extreme?'  *No.'— *How  then?'  *To  both  extremes:  to-day  I 
am  a  strong  Calvinist;  to-morrow  a  strong  Arminian.' — *  Well,  well,  Paul, 
I  see  thou  art  beside  thyself:  go  to  Aristotle,  and  learn  the  golden  mean."" 

1  Cecirs  Remains,  pp.  162,  163.  Boston  edition.  There  is  nothing  in  a  late 
Convention  sermon  that  approximates  to  the  license  of  these  remarks ;  yet  the 
Princeton  Review  says,  "  Cecil  is  one  of  our  classics,"  and  ft  recommends  him 
as  tending  **to  cnre  young  men  of  the  hmn-dram  or  Ehhr  method."  (Bib.  Re- 
pertory, Vol.  XVn.'p.  639.) 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  By  the  Rer.  William 
Cams,  M.  A.  London  Ed.  1847.  p.  600. 
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Is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  either  of  the  Edwardses,  or  Hopkins, 
or  Emmons,  would  indite  such  an  apology  for  Antinomianism  or  Ar- 
minianism  ?  They  dreaded  each  of  these  creeds,  as  an  angel  of  death. 
Yet  they  have  been  condemned  for  sanctioning  both ;  condemned,  be- 
cause they  have  been  misunderstood ;  misunderstood,  because  their 
system  is  original  and  novel ;  original  and  novel,  because  it  combines 
the  one-sided  truth  which  the  Antinomian  had  distorted,  with  the 
one-sided  truth  which  the  Arminian  had  distorted ;  separates  the  two 
truths  from  the  errors  with  which  the  Antinomian  and  the  Arminian 
had  intertwined  them,  and  harmonizes  the  two  into  one  capacious 
system ;  a  system  rigidly  accurate  in  form,  and  still  indulgent  enough 
to  allow  many  bold,  hearty  expressions  of  its  own  trtrth ;  a  systein 
the  mi^i«et/ae  of  which  Calvin  and  Augustine  would  have  consistently 
defended,  if  they  had  lived  when  the  laws  of  interpretation  and  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense  had  been  as  clear  and  prominent,  as  they 
have  been  duriog  and  since  the  time  of  the  Edwardses. 

In  the  last  place^  ih^  Theology  of  New  England  is  the  only  syetem 
of  speculative  orthodoxy  which  wjyU  endure  examlMitioa ;  and  it  i% 
therefore,  destined  to  prevail.  It  is  impngBed  by  men  who  are  often 
forced  to  own  its  *<  radical  principles."  They  are  driven  to  it,  and 
soon  they  disavow  it,  and  then  come  to  it,  and  leave  it  once  more^ 
and  afterwards  flee  back  to  it,  and  as  soon  abandon  it,  only  to  return 
another  time,  and  so  forsake  it  yet  again.  Dr.  Hodge  often  appears 
upon  its  ground,  either  as  a  friend  or  foe ;  and  our  only  complaint  is, 
that,  in  either  capa<;ity,  he  stays  too  short  a  timq,  In  his  onsets  and 
retreats,  he  represents  the  character  of  all  opposition  to  the  truth. 
He  writes  condemnatory  words  upon  oar  creed,  artd  then  we  quote 
from  him  other  ^ords,  in  which  he  has  uttered  the  identical  senti- 
ments which  he  now  controverts.  We  produce  against  him  the  very 
Essays,  from  which  he  has  mainly  derived  his  fame,  as  an  "accom- 
plished Reviewer."  He  replies,  that  we  impute  to  him  Essays, 
"  some  of  which  [he]  probably  never  even  read."  *    This  is  to  be  re- 

^  Bib.  Bepertory,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  €86.  We  hare  Meribed  to  Dr.  Hodge's  an- 
thonhip,  not  mate  thim  fonr  Articles  in  the  Btb.  Bepertoryf  and  those  are  the 
Aittdes  which  hare  been  long  admitted  to  be  his,  by  "  common  fome ;"  an  au- 
thority which  ought  not,  since  1837,  to  have  been  "  exscinded  "  from  his  remem- 
brance. We  hare  quoted  other  Essays,  indeed,  as  expressing  opinions,  which 
ho  is  known,  from  other  sources,  to  entertain ;  but  we  have  been  careful  to  men- 
tion him  as  the  author  of  not  more  than  four,  and  those,  the  very  Essays,  which 
have  been  most  unanimously  imputed  to  him.  Their  spirit  and  style  bear  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  assault  upon  a  harmless  Con- 
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gretted.  He  has  CDJojed,  for  many  years,  the  ovations  of  a  party 
for  those  bold  Beviews ;  and  now,  when  their  self-nullifying  charac- 
ter is  exposed,  he  never  read  them,  "  probably."  For  twenty  years, 
has  he  been  shining  in  borrowed  plumage  ?  The  Conductors  of  the 
Biblical  Repertory  have  virtually  avowed  themselves  responsible 
for  two  of  the  four  Essays  which  we  referred  to  our  assailant ;  and 
is  he  prepared  to  assert,  that  he  was  not  then  a  Conductor  of  the 
work,  which  one  of  his  admirers  has  denominated  *<  Professor  Hodge's 
Biblical  Repertory?"^  He  says,  that  we  have  "gone  back  twenty 
years,"  for  the  self-contradictions  which  we  have  collated  from  his 
reputed  writings.^  What  I  Does  "Gibraltar"  crumble  into  the 
Mediterranean,  within  a  span  of  twenty  years  ?  Has  it  come  to  this, 
"that  those  old  walls,  which  have  atood  for  ages,  even  from  the 
banning,"'  turn  out  to  be  made  of  a  substance,  which  will  not  keep 
^Q  long  as  a  third  part  of  a  man's  life  ?  This  is  a  frail  plea,  since  all 
the  more  important  Essays,  which  we  cited,  have  been  republished 
within  five  years,  and  are  even  yet  applauded,  as  the  very  Ehren- 
breitsteiB  of  our  Reviewer's  theology;  a  brittle  theology,  indeed, 
when  the  stoutest  defences  of  it  are  not  to  be  touched,  because  they 
were  put  up  "twenty  years"  ago !  Our  critic  has  condemned  us  for 
having  opposed  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  Imputation.  We  have 
adduced  the  most  decisive  words  of  renowned  Augustinians,  to  prove 

vcntion  sermon,  and  are  tho  legitimate  results  of  a  (aith  which  shrinkfl  from  being 
investigated.  Thus,  in  one  of  these  Articles,  he  accuses  Dr.  Beman  of  reriving 
the  *'  often  refuted  slander  of  Socinians  and  Papists ;"  of  having  made  a  "  wicked 
raisrepreseitt&^n  f  of  writing  a  book,  according  to  whkh  "  the  atonement  must 
bf  rejected,  as  either  incredible  or  worthksA ;"  of  leaving  oat  *^  the  very  soul  of 
tl^e  doctriae,"  etc  The  Reviewer  adds :  *'  That  Dr.  Cox,  in  hia  Introdtietion, 
should  applaud  such  a  book,  neither  surprises  nor  pains  us.  We  are  all  awai«, 
that  he  knows  no  better."  Bib.  Repert.  Vol.  XVH.  pp.  117,  137,  138.  Wa»  it 
not  natural  fbr  us  to  infer,  that  the  author  of  such  phrases  is  the  same  gentleman, 
by  whom  we  are  accused  of  having  an  alembic  fbr  evaporating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  and  by  whom  we  are  likened  to  a  Frenchman  trying  to  teach  English,  and 
our  words  a^  said  to  be  **  kept  going  op  and  down,  like  a  juggler's  balls/'  etc.  ?  Bfl). 
Repert.  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  675,  687,  695,  etc  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  an  une- 
quivocal statement,  that  not  one  of  these  sentences  came  from  the  writer  on  the 
''  Way  of  Life  "  We  are  sorry  to  say,  hewever,  that  the  fonr  Eeaays  whkii  we 
have  ascribed  to  him,  are  marked  with  his  weU-known  facility  of  controvtrdng 
himself,  and  with  his  tendency  to  pervert  the  quotations  which  he  ascribes  to  his 
antagonist,  and  with  what  we  may  call,  '*  for  want  of  a  better  nnme,"  his  strikmg 
style 

^  See  Dr.  Brown's  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obediemee,  Svpi^ementary 
Notes,  p.  17.    See  also  Bib.  Bfpert  VoL  IL  p.  431. 

«  Bib,  Kepext.  VoL  XXllI.  p.  688.  »  Ibid.  p.  819. 
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that  our  critic  himself  has  oflen  opposed  it.     He  replies,  first,  that 
we  are  ignorant ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  quote  authors  of  whom  he 
has  never  heard.*     Yet  these  very  authors  are  cited  by  Rivetus,  as 
the  standard-bearers  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  Princeton  Review  has 
translated  one  part  of  their  testimony,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  remainder  **  translated  and  published  in  a  volume  ;**  *  and  just  so 
soon  as  we  have  begun  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  that  Review,  it 
turns  round,  and  protests  that  it  never  heard  of  the  authorities,  which 
it  has  recommended  once  and  again.     And  in  the  same  breath,  it  ac- 
cuses us  of  turning  a  '*  corner,"  and  performing  a  "  pirouette."*     Ri- 
vetus "  was  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  age,"  says  that  same  Re- 
view, and  the  Treatise  from  which  we  have  quoted  our  authorities, 
18  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  and  Turretin  (Pars  I.  p.  691) 
has  recommended  it  as  containing  the  standards  of  orthodoxy ;  and 
still  the  Review  has  never  heard  of  some  of  those  standards,  and  ad- 
vises us  to  read  Turretin,  and  condemns  us  for  having  "read  up," a/- 
ready^  and  pretends,  withal,  that  its  course  is  self-consistent     In  our 
critic's  endeavor  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  Essays,  which  have 
been  so  long  regarded  as  the  exponents  of  his  dogmatic  system,  in 
his  not  having  heard  of  the  authors  who  have  been  so  celebrated  fbr 
avowing  the  old  Calvinism  in  the  plainest  words,  he  has  betrayed  the 
Tacillatlng  character  of  the  faith  which  he  would  set  up  against  our 
own.     We  asked  him  for  the  bread  of  instruction ;  and  he  has  given 
us  back  the  stone  of  reproof,  cl^arging  us  with  having  misunderstood 
the  Augusiinian  doctrine  of  Imputed  Sin.     But  this  very  charge  is  a 
sign  of  his  precarious  position ;  for  we  have  represented  the  Augus- 
tinian  doctrine,  just  as  it  has  been  portrayed  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Eki- 
wards,  Smalley,  Dwight ;  by  Neander,  Breltschneider,  Marheinecke, 
Hahn,  Ilase,  Knapp,  Reinhard,  Doederlein,  Meier,  Schott,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  more  eminent  theologians  of  Germany.*     But  while  Dr. 
Hodge  avows  his  agreement  with  the  old  Augustinians,  and  denies 
that  their  doctrine  involves  an  identity  between  ourselves  and  Adam, 
what  is  his  reason  for  passing  over,  in  ominous  silence,  their  argu- 

1  Comp.  Bib.  Repert,  Vol  XXIII.  pp.  678,  679,  682,  695. 

«  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XI.  p.  579.  »  lb.  VoL  XXIU.  p.  687. 

*  Comp.  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol.  XXIU.  pp.  678,  695. 

*  We  have  repeatedly  asserted,  that  the  doctrine  of  oar  having  literally  sinned 
in  Adam,  was  the  prevailing  doctrine,  of  the  Augustininns,  and  that  there  were 
subordinate  parties,  who  held  other  theories.  See  various  theories  stated  in 
Hahn^s  Lehrbuch  des  christl.  Gkubens.  Theii  IL  f  81,  Brcttschncider*s  Entwic 
kelung,  4  89,  vierte  Anflage.  Knapp's  Theology,  Art.  VI.  f  57  and  Art  IX.  i  76. 
Hase^s  Hutterus  Redivivns ,  H  82—87. 
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menu  that  we  are  doomed  not  uo^justlj,  but  ju^tlj,  to  our  earliest 
spiritual  death;  and  therefore  we  deserve  that  de^th^and  hence  must 
have  deserved  it  before  we  were  visited  with  it,  that  is,  before  we 
.were  ooncqived  in  sin ;  and,  accordingly,  we  must^  ere  we  were  shapeiii 
in  our  penal  iqiquilj,  have  participated  in  Adam's  offence  ?  This  is 
a  standard  argument.  Our  critic  is  logically  bound  to  explain  its 
origin  and  meaning.  Instepul  of  doing  so,  he  busies  himself  in  dis- 
eoui?sing  aboiU  Schleiermacher.  The  notable  argument  which  he 
thus  neglects,  is  useful  in  illustrating  the  old  phrases,  which  pervade 
.the  Augustiniw  metaphysics.  And  why  has  not  our  Reviewer  ac- 
counted for  those  phrases,, if  they  do  not,  when  used  in  philosophical 
prose,  imply  that  we  are  moral^  blamable  for  Adam's  transgression  ? 
Why  do  we  re^  in  the.  n^t  umn^passioned  metaphysics  of  Calvin- 
ism, that  "  th(9  sin  of  AfM^  ^  onr^  by  propagation,  by  imputation, 
imd  also  iy  pwrpicipQtwnr  that  ^'  as  children  are  a  part  of  their  par- 
ents, so  children  are,  in  a.  o^fianer,  partakers  of  their  parents'  sin" 
.(Faveus) ;  .that  Adam's  offence  was  *'  transferred,"  "  brought  over,** 
^'  fawnsmitted  "  ta  qs  as/?«t«(wt«^  becajuse  we  had,  as  ficUuresj  previously 
(existed  and  sinned  ia  hi^"  ^  The  n^nial  state  which  led  philoso- 
pbera  to  thie*  U9e  of  Uiese  ^  l^gic^  phrases,  is  a  marked  phenomenon ; 
jt  demands  an  e^ajwuion  from  our  Reviewer,  ^o  wonder,  then,  that 
be  throatens^  to.rttire  from  the  controversy,  unless  we  conline  our- 
selves to  iia  fiqesl^y  c(v»pUed  "anti-Augustinian"  creed.  Why  has 
he  forborsQei}  in  all  his  hundred  page^  against  us,  to  write  one  para* 
graph  on  the  a^immding  theories  which  have  been  formed,  for  ex- 
plaining the  mode  of  opr  participation  in  the  sin  of  Eden  ?  He  avers, 
that  the  old  Calyinists  were  guil|iess  of  believing  in  our  moral  de- 
merit for  that  offpiM^.  What,  then,  was  the  need  of  their  herculean 
efforts  to  piove  that  we  were  voluntary  in  the  primal  transgression  ? 
What  necessity  was  there  for  the  doctrine  of  '^  spermatic  animalcules," 
by  a«d  in  which  we,  who  have  grown  up  from  them,  were  contami- 
joated  in  the  person  of  our  ancestors  ?  What  induced  men  to  invent 
their  phenomenal  explanations  of  personal  identity,  if  they  did  not 
regard  the  entire  race  as  morally  identical  with  tbe  first  ancestor  ? 
And  why  has  our  Reviewer,  seeing  these  old  doctrines  rise  before 
him  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  refused  to  look  at  them)  and  turned 

^  Bib.  Sac.  Vol.  VlIL  pp.  609 — 614.  That  many  of  these  phrases  were  origi- 
nal! j  poetical,  and  are  often  now  dissolved  into  ^  same,  we  hare  stated.  B«C 
what  is  their  meaning  in  logical  formulas  ?  How  will  oar  Reviewer  interpret 
Gerhard,  Lod  Theol.  Tom.  IV.  4  62,  p.  316,  and  Marckins,  TheoL  Cap.  XV. 
41 81 ,  32 1    He  has  quoted  these  anUiors,  and  therdbre  beard  of  tfaeoL 
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away  hia  eyes  to  what  he  calls  the  "Paine  light **  in  a  Convention 
sermon,  and  imitated  Tully  in  the  "  public-place,"  who  "  spoke  Greek,** 
while  "  those  that  understood  him  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook 
their  heads."*  And  why  has  the  learned  Reviewer  been  so  unwill- 
ing to  explain  the  difference  between  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Im- 
puted Sin,  and  that  of  Imputed  Righteousness  ?  There  has  been  a 
difference.  The  tomes  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples  are  pervaded  by 
the  sentiment,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  iiiiputed  to  us  "  deservedly,** 
but  the  righteousness  of  Chrlfet "  undeservedly ;"  the  former,  "justly  f 
the  latter,  "gratuitously ;"  the  one,  "  ajler  and  became  we  had  sinned  f. 
the  other,  before  we  had  been  holy.  What  does  this  difference  mean  r 
And  over  and  above  his  eloquent  silence  on  these  grave  questions^ 
why  does  bur  critic  shrink  from  confessing,  that  the  old  Calvinista 
believed  in  our  moral  Identity  with  Adam  ?  Why  does  he  not  be- 
lieve in  it  himself?  What  if  we  could  not  have  been  present  in  that 
garden  ?  "  Power  does  not  Ihnit  responsibility."  What  if  we  could 
not  have  known  the  law  of  Paradise  ?  "  We  may  sin  without  any 
knowledge  of  law."  What  Sf  we  did  not  act,  in  eating  the  apple  ? 
"All  sin  does  not  consist  in  acting."  If  we  may  be  blamable  for 
events  which  preceded  our  choice  by  one  hour,  we  may  be  blamable 
for  events  which  preceded  our  choice  by  six  thousand  years.  And 
the  only  reason  why  our  worthy  critic  recoils  from  the  hypothesis  of 
"ante-natal"  sin,  is,  that  he  pnictically  believes  in  the  three  radical 
principles,  which  he  intermittently  disapproves.  Once  overlook  the 
axioms,  that  power  must  equal  duty,  that  knowledge  is  essential  to 
holiness  or  sin ; — then,  we  have  nothing  to  hold  us  back  from  the  faith 
that  we  ought  to  have  obeyed  the  law  in  Eden,  and  to  have  performed 
a  thousand  unknown  and  hnpossible  deeds.  Our  assailant  cannot  write 
a  page  on  this  theme,  without  betraying  his  regard  for  those  princi- 
ples of  common  sense,  Which  undermine  his  theories. 

Take  an  example.  He  describes  us  as  saying,  that  "  a  man  is  put 
to  death  by  a  sovereign  act ;"  and  he  describes  himself  as  gainsaying 
us  by  the  assertion,  that  a  man  is  put  to  death  "  with  the  triflings 
intermediate  links  of  guilt  and  just  condemnation."'  But  hold  him 
dose  to  this  word  "  guilt ;"  'he  will  at  once  try  to  escape,  with  the 
plea  that  he  does  not  mean  moral  guilt :  fasten  him  to  the  word  "just 
condemnation ;"  he  will  struggle  to  get  free,  with  the  apology  that  he 
does  not  mean  "  morally  just."  What,  then,  does  he  mean  ?  Noth- 
ing more  than  this :  men,  without  any  sin  of  their  own,  are  subjected 

1  Shakspeare^s  JuUns  Caesar,  Act  L  Sc  IL 
«  Biblical  Bepertory,  VoL  XXITT.  p.  680. 
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to  evil,  becaase  thej  are  ^exposed"  to  it,  by  Him  who  designs,  in 
this  exposure,  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  sin  in  Adam.  This  is 
the  New  England  representation,  in  all  things  except  its  verbiage. 
The  Reviewer  does,  indeed,  call  our  first  suffering  "  penal,"  and  *' ju- 
dicial ;**  but  he  has  divested  these  words  of  their  moral  import,  and 
thus  given  up  the  theoretical  life,  while  he  ];:etains  the  dead  letter  of 
the  ancient  system.^  He  has  reduced  the  words  to  trifling  ambigui- 
ties. Pregnant  with  meaning  is  his  assertion,  that  he  connects  the 
first  suffering  of  men  with  their  previous  state,  by  ^  the  trifling^  in- 
termediate links  of  guilt  and  just  condemnation.''^  They  are  trifling 
links,  when  he  has  burned  out  their  pristine  temper.  On  many  other 
doctrines,  as  well  as  on  this,  he  is  led  astray  by  his  favorite  words ; 
and  he  alternately  disclaims  and  acknowledges  their  ancient  meaning* 
He  builds  up  a  platform  of  metaphorical  terminology ;  but  no  sooner 
does  an  examiner  step  on  it,  than  it  caves  in.  It  is  out  of  joint,  and 
will  not  bear  the  weight  of  a  lexicon.  Jt  cannot  stand.  In  the  hour 
of  trouble,  its  advocates  always  flee  to  the  New  England  system* 
This  system  is  sustained  by  argument,  and  not  by  suspicious  intima«< 
tions  about  Schleiermacher.  It  is  a  system  which  will  bear  to  be 
looked  at,  and  is  not  a  theology  of  merq  ^  Dissolving  Views."  The 
science  of  the  world  is  in  favor  of  it.  The  spirit  and  plain  import  of 
the  Bible,  are  in  favor  of  it  The  moral  instincts  of  the  race  are  ia 
favor  of  it  The  common  sense  of  common  men,  is  in  favor  of  it 
They  can  be  kept  back  from  it,  only  by  the  incessant  roll  of  a  polemic 
drum,  which  alarms  them  by  its  discordant  sounds. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  an  eager  antagonist  announced,  that 
^  the  grand  enemy  of  truth,  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  the  most 
insinuating  and  the  most  to  be  opposed,  is  Hopkinsianism ;"  and  that 
**  a  very  large  nugority  of  the  professors  of  religion  in  the  United 
States,  are  either  Hopkinsians  or  entire  Arminians ;"'  and  he  invok- 
ed the  genius  of  Princeton  against  the  creed  which  drew  its  life  from 

1  In  his  last  Review  (p.  679),  he  represents  us  as  saTing,  that  the  difference 
between  the  ancient  theory  of  Imputation  and  onr  own,  is  merely  yerbal.  He 
mistakes.  We  said  the  very  opposite.  We  represented  as  merely  verbal  the 
difference  between  our  theoiy  and  that  which  oar  Beyiewer  adopts  in  those 
better  hours,  when  he  abandons  the  old  Angnstinism, 

■  Bib.  Repertory,  Vol  XXUI.  p.  680. 

>  WiUson's  Historical  Sketch,  pp.  210,  215,  191  seq.  On  pp.  184,  185,  this 
writer  quotes  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  dated  Sept  20, 
1816,  and  warning  the  churches  against  ^  Arian,  Soctnian,  Arminian  and  Hop- 
kinsian  heresies"  According  to  Hopkins,  he  says  (p.  158),  "the  atonement 
really  amounted  to  noihmgy 
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Edwards,  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  Nor  was  his  inTocation  idle ;  for, 
many  a  time,  has  Princeton  declared,  that  the  evils  of  Hopkinsian- 
ism  may  be  traced  to  Edwards,  who  is  said  to  have  rejected  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Only  six  years  ago,  it  spoke  of 
^  that  pitchy  clond  of  religious  and  philosophical  heresies,  that  eatm^ 
the  land  of  the  Poritans  ;'*  and,  after  proclaiming  that  ^  the  New 
England  Theology  has  stood  now  almost  a  hundred  years,''  char- 
acterizes it  as  '^  a  system  that  had  its  origin  in  opinions,  too  much 
Hke  '  another  gospel ;'  although  its  teachers  seemed,  indeed,  scarcely 
less  than  angels  of  God.**  ^  But,  ^<  laboraniy  cum  ventum  ad  verum 
eUJ*  The  *^  northern  heresies''  are  suddenly  shut  up  to  a  '<  small 
coterie."  ^'  That  pitchy  doud"  has  become  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand.  The  stars  that  rose  in  the  eastern  sky,  to  shed  disastrona 
light  on  half  the  church,  have  now  only  one  ^  aberration,"  and  that 
^  in  the  direction  of  ultra-Calvinism."  ^  The  father  of  Hopkinsian- 
inn"  now  lies  entombed  in  the  confidence  of  theologians  who  once 
viewed  him  with  dread.  They  have  garnished  the  sepulchre  of 
Bellamy,  and  embalmed  ^  the  other  great  men  of  New  England." 
Throu^  much  tribulation,  did  those  great  men  enter  into  the  king^ 
dom  of  truth.  Their  royal  genius  is  now  honored  by  their  foes. 
Well,  then,  may  we  do  hpmage  to  our  fathers'  memory.  How  can 
we  be  recreant  to  Uieir  faith,  when  its  past  succeeBes  are  but  an  ear- 
nest of  its  future  trkunpk  ? 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
NOTICES  OfF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Pathos,  and  the  Seven  Churches.* 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  Sacred  Geogn^hy  of 
the  New  Testament 

The  modem  name  of  F^tmos  is  Patmo  or  Patmosa  (not  Pathno  or  Pat" 
mosa,  as  in  acme  of  onr  helps) ;  the  ruins  of  Ephesns  are  near  the  Tnrkiah 
village  of  AjiJheclvky  dioaght  to  be  a  comiption  of  ha^  iM^ologoi,  *  Holy 

1  Bib.  Bepertory,  VoL  XVIIL  pp.  26,  26. 

^  Patmos,  and  the  Seren  Cbarches  of  Asia;  published  bj  Bey.  Josiah  Brower 
of  Middletown,  Ct  and  John  W.  Barber  of  New  Haren,  1851. 
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Divine;'  Smyrna  is  the  modem  Ismir;  Pergamos  is  now  Bergamo;  Thya- 
tira  is  now  called  Ak-hissar^  'white  casde ;'  Sardisis  called  Sort;  Philadel- 
phia is  called  Alashehrf  <  high  city ;'  and  Laodicea,  Eskirhissar,  *  old  castle.' 

These  localities  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Brewer,  who  visited  them  all 
personally,  excepting  Thyatira.  He  has  also  entered  into  their  ancient  hish 
tory.  The  description  has  been  embellished  by  Mr.  Barber  with  suitable 
engravings  to  illustrate  the  general  appearance  of  these  places,  and  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  them« 

The  stem  and  desolate  character  of  the  island,  and  the  tradition  existing 
on  the  spot,  are  vouchers  that  Patmos  was  the  actual^  and  not  merely  the 
ideal  seat  of  the  visions. 

The  identification  of  Patmos  and  of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia,  as  ex- 
hibited in  this  woi^  is  a  general  confirmation  of  the  scriptural  notices  con- 
^ming  these  places.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  in  respect  to  any  one 
of  diem.  TheM  is  no  dissonance  between  what  is  said  of  them  in  the  Bible 
and  what  is  learned  from  historians  and  travellers,  The  points  of  accordance 
are  not  indeed  very  numerous,  not  very  minute ;  yet  some  of  them  are  in- 
teresting. 

1.  The  tradition  of  the  Greek  church  still  points  out  a  grotto  or  natural 
cavern  in  Patmos,  where  St.  John  is  said  to  have  received  his  revelation. 

2.  The  Seven  Churches  are  in  the  neighborhood  (within  about  200  miles) 
of  Patmos,  and  are  named  in  the  Apocalypse  in  the  order  in  which  they 
might  be  most  conveniently  visited  from  that  island. 

3.  The  seven  localities  appear  in  early  Christian  times  as  the  seats  of  im- 
portant churches.  The  only  exception  is  Laodicea;  but  lor  this  church  we 
have  the  joint  testimony  of  Paul  and  John.    See  Col.  2:  1.  4:  13, 15,  16. 

4.  Ephesian  coins  are  still  in  existence,  on  which  is  exhibited  a  figure  of 
the  goddess  Diana.    Comp.  Acts  1 9:  23. 

5.  A  temple  of  Esculapius,  who  is  usually  represented  under  the  image  of 
a  serpent,  is  said  to  have  existed  at  Pergamos.  To  this  Rev.  2: 13  has  been 
thought  to  allude. 

6.  An  inscription  in  honor  of  Antonius  Claudius  Alphenus  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Thyatira,  on  which  mention  is  made  of  a  company  of  dyers ;  and 
Thyatira  is  &mous  for  dyeing,  even  at  the  present  day.  Comp.  Acts  IC:  14. 

7.  Jews  are  represented  in  an  ancient  epistle  of  the  Smymeans  as  being 
present  at  and  aiding  in  the  mart3rrdom  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna. 
Comp.  what  is  said  of  Jews,  Rev.  2:  9. 

Why  St  John  chose  exactly  these  churches  (not  CoUosse,  Hicrapolis, 
Magnesia,  Tralles,  Miletus,  which  would  seem  to  have  equal  claim  to  be 
selected),  does  not  appear.  This,  however,  does  not  authorize  us  to  assume, 
<m  the  one  hand,  that  the  Seven  Churches  are  merely  symbolical  of  the 
Church  universal,  or  of  seven  periods  in  the  histoiy  of  the  same ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  only  the  churches  named  have  an  interest  in  the  visions. 
The  correct  view  to  be  taken  is  that  of  De  Wette,  <  that  St  John,  out  of  the 
lurches  of  Asia  Minor  with  which  he  was  most  closely  connected,  selected 
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seven  most  needing  his  exhortations,  in  order  through  tiiem  to  dedicate  Ms 
woric  to  the  whole  church.'  G. 


n.    Hexdebson'8  Commentabt  on  Jebemiah.^ 

The  venerable  author  of  this  Commentarj  W  been  favorablj  known  to 
the  religious  public  for  many  years.  As  the  indefatigable  agent  of  the  Bi- 
ble Society,  he  traversed  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  became  versed  in  some  of  the  most  important  living  languages. 
His  Travels  in  Iceland,  and  his  Observations  on  the  Yaudois  of  Piedmont, 
are  full  of  valuable  information,  and  are  written  in  a  very  agreeable  style. 
Hb  Commentaries  on  the  Minor  Prophets  and  on  Isaiah,  are  probably  the 
best  specimens  of  exegetical  talent  and  learning  which  have  ever  appeared 
in  England.  The  author  manifests  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tiie  ori- 
ginal text  and  with  the  versions  in  the  cognate  dialects,  an  independent 
judgment,  profound  reverence  for  the  inspired  Word,  power  of  condensing 
much  matter  into  little  space,  and  often  a  very  happy  tact  in  eliciting  and 
expressing  the  shades  of  thought. 

The  work  on  Jeremiah  is  preceded  by  a  short  Introduction,  in  which  the 
author  considers  the  life  and  times  of  the  prophet,  the  style  of  his  writings, 
the  arrangement  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  bo<^. 
The  notes  are  in  general  brief,  usually  filling  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  page ;  the  remainder  is  taken  up  with  the  text  As  usual  with  the  au- 
thor, numerous  and  valuable  illustrations  and  analogies  are  drawn  from  the 
early  versions.  While  he  admits  and  acts  upon  the  fair  principles  of  criti- 
cism in  regard  to  the  text,  yet  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  reckless  and 
arbitrary  handling  of  it,  which  has  been  recently  so  &shionable.  The  union 
of  scholarship  and  of  unaffected  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  is  rarely  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  Dr.  Henderson's  writings.  The  Notes,  we  think, 
are  in  some  cases,  too  brief.  Ampler  illustrations,  especially  on  the  more 
difficult  passages,  would  have  been  acceptable.  The  translation  fails,  in 
some  cases,  in  simplicity.  Modern  words  and  those  of  Latin  origin  are  used, 
where  monosyllables  or  Saxon  terms  would  have  been  in  better  taste.  We 
quote  a  few  instances,  and  mark  the  objectionable  words  by  Italics.  "  To 
whom  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  communicated^  p.  1 ;  "  shall  the  calamity  be 
disclosed,^  p.  4 ;  "  all  who  devoured  him  contracted  guilt,"  p.  8 ;  "a  land  of 
sterility y*  p.  9 ;  "  apostate  deeds,"  p.  12 ;  "  thine  iniquity  is  ingrained  before 
me,**  p.  14 ;  "go  powerless^  p.  281 ;  " no  hands  attacked  her,**  "  they  are 
not  recognized^  and  "  their  skin  adheres  to  their  bones,**  p.  298.  In  these 
passages,  the  words  marked  are  not  essential  to  express  the  sense. 


1  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  that  of  Lamentations,  translated 
from  the  original  Hebrew;  with  a  Commentary,  critical,  philological  and  exe- 
getical. By  £.  Henderson,  D.  D.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  1851,  pp. 
308.  8vo. 
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m.    Life  of  Bishop  Copltoton.* 

Dr.  Copleston  was  one  of  the  best  representatiTes  of  one  of  the  best  col- 
leges at  Oxford.  He  was  wholly  identified  with  the  university  system.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years,  he  lived  at  Oxford  as  a  student,  tutor,  fellow, 
professor,  or  provost.  While  fellow  of  Oriel,  he  was  associated  with  men 
fike  Whately,  Davison,  Arnold,  Keble,  Hampden  and  others,  who  shed  such 
lustre  on  that  college.  When  he  became  provost,  he  carried  out  with  en- 
lightened zeal  the  reforms  begun  by  his  predecessors,  and,  with  the  harmo- 
nious cooperation  of  the  fellows,  made  the  college  most  eminent  in  the 
university.  He  seems  to  have  united  talents  that  rarely  meet  in  one  indi- 
vidual ;  financial  skill  and  business  habits,  powers  of  abstract  reasoning  wtth 
a  taste  cultivated  almost  to  fastidiousness,  the  manners  of  an  accomplished 
gendeman,  with  profound  and  various  scholarship.  The  three  works  by 
which  he  b  most  known  are  his  Inquiries  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and 
Predestinataon,  his  Academic  Prelections,  delivered  when  he  was  professor 
of  poetry,  and  said  to  be  written  in  almost  faultless  Latin;  Beplies  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  in  their  attacks  on  the  English  University  system, 
written  widi  a  mastery  of  the  subject,  with  pungent  sarcasm,  in  a  polished 
and  vigorous  style,  and  yet  with  the  candid  acknowledgment  that  there 
were  defects  in  the  system.  One  of  his  opponents  afterwards  confessed  his 
errors  and  asked  Dr.  Copleston's  pardon.  Parts  of  these  Beplies  are  well 
worth  reprinting,  as  they  defend  truths,  with  consummate  ability,  which  it  is 
now  the  &shion  in  this  country  to  assail.  "  Dear  old  Aristotle,"  as  Dr.  Ar- 
nold was  accustomed  to  call  him,  never  had  a  more  loving  defender  than  Dr. 
Copleston.  As  a  bishop  of  a  retired  Welsh  diocese.  Dr.  C.  labored  with 
great  industry,  with  remarkable  pecuniary  liberality,  and  with  much  success. 
The  Memoir,  though  the  materials  are  rather  scanty,  and  though  the  biogra- 
pher has  no  g];eat  skill,  will  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  employment  of  great  talent  and  learning  for  the  best  good  of  mankind. 


rV.  Becent  Works  on  Church  History,* 

Thb  fourth  volume  of  Torrey's  translation  of  Keander's  Church  History 
has  recently  been  published  by  Crocker  &  Brewster  of  Boston.  All  those 
parts  of  Neander's  historical  writings  which  Pro£  Torrey  has  translated,  are 
the  best  which  that  author  has  written,  and  Prof.  Torrey  thus  &r  is  his  best 
English  translator.  Everywhere  we  see  Keander  himself,  with  his  capa- 
cious, well-stored  head,  and  his  great,  loving  heart,  and  his  blind-fold,  heavy, 
but  most  mighty  movement.    This  Church  History  is  the  book  of  books  for 

1  Memoir  of  Edward  Copleston,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Llandaff.  With  Selections 
from  his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  by  William  James  Copleston,  M.  A.  Lon- 
don :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand,  1851,  f^.  345.  8vo. 

*  Neander's  Church  History,  translated  by  Torrey.  Gieseler's  Church  History, 
translated  by  Davidson.    Sdiaff'^s  Kirchengeschichte. 
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the  tboughtful  scholar ;  and  it  will  have  a  predominating  influence  in  mould- 
ing the  church  of  the  future.  The  most  pernicious  errors  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  his  views  of  inspiration  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  are  not  promi- 
nently seen  in  these  volumes,  while  all  his  numerous  good  qualities  shine 
like  the  noon-day  sun.  His  Life  of  Christ  and  his  Apostolic  Church  Mr. 
Torrey  has  not  translated,  and  it  is  in  those  works  that  his  mistakes  most  pain- 
fully appear.  They  so  fall  in  with  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  tiie  age,  and 
are  so  sanctioned  by  his  great  name,  that  they  are  all  the  more  mischievous. 
In  regard  to  these  parts  of  church  history,  we  altogether  prefer  the  excellent 
volume  of  Prof.  Schaff,  recently  published ;  and  we  cannot  but  recommend 
to  Prof  Torrey  to  translate  that  as  the  introductory  volume  to  his  Neander* 
The  work  would  then  be  complete  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Neander  does  not  often  refer  to  hb  authorities,  nor  does  he  give  many 
quotations  from  the  original  sources.  In  these  respects,  Gieseler  does  just 
what  Neander  does  not ;  and  every  scholar  should  have  and  use  Gieseler  as 
notes  and  authorities^  or  proofs  and  illustrations  to  Neander,  The  two  to- 
gether make  up,  what  neither  is  or  can  be  separately,  a  fuU  and  finished 
church  history, 

A  very  good  English  translation,  from  the  older  editions  of  Gieseler,  was 
made  by  Mr.  F.  Cunningham,  and  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1836.  Dr. 
Davidson  has  recently  made  another  translation  from  the  last  German  edi- 
-  tion,  extended  to  A.  D.  1098 ;  and  the  two  volumes  have  been  very  hand- 
somely printed  by  the  Harpers  in  New  Tork.  The  high  regard  which  is 
due  to  Dr.  Davidson's  excellencies  as  a  man  and  his  merits  as  a  scholar, 
makes  us  the  more  regret  that  he  did  not  take  more  time  to  revise 
his  translation  and*  carefully  correct  it  before  submitting  it  to  the  public. 
There  are  infelicities  in  it  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  extreme  haste  and  a  pressure  of  other  cares  and  labors. 

In  looking  over  the  last  half  of  the  second  volume,  we  find  the  preposition 
vor  translated  by  the  noun  preface^  p.  183  of  the  translation ;  TExtravaganten 
made  extravagancies^  p.  216 ;  Engem  translated  Hungary^  p.  250 ;  CJiristann 
made  Christianity^  p.  362 ;  and  other  blemishes  of  the  same  sort  The  work 
needs  a  careful  revision.  C.  £.  S. 


*  V.  Select  Discourses  of  Sbhbno  Ed'wari>8  Dwight,  D.  D.* 

There  would  have  been  an  obvious  impropriety  in  withholding  from  the 
public  these  memoirs,  with  the  accompanying  sermons,  of  the  late  Sereno 
Edwards  Dwight.  His  merits  as  a  scholar  and  a  preacher,  the  important 
services  which  he  achieved  for  the  church  and  the  world,  his  character  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  imperiously  required  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

1  Select  Discourses  of  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston,  and  President  of  Hamilton  College,  in  New  York;  with  a  Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  by  William  T.  Dwight,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Third  Congrega- 
lional  Church,  Portland,  Me.  Boston :  Published  by  Crocker  &  Brewster,  pp.  38i. 
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The  accomplished  Editor  has  executed  his  task  in  a  skilfbl  and  felicitons 
manner.  The  fraternal  interest  which  he  took  in  the  work,  has  not 
betrayed  him  into  any  exaggerations.  Most  readers  would  probably  be  glad, 
had  the  events  of  Dr.  Dwight's  life  been  narrated  with  more  fulness  and  mi- 
nuteness of  detail.  This  remark  applies  especially  to  the  period  of  eight 
years  in  which  he  was  Pastor  of  Park  Street  Church.  His  connection  with 
that  church  at  so  early  and  critical  a  period  of  its  existence,  die  state  of  per- 
manent prosperity  in  which  his  miiystry  was  instrumental  in  placing  it,  the 
conspicuous  part  which  he  bore  in  the  ever  memorable  conflict  between  the 
Evangelical  and  Liberal  parties  and  in  all  the  important  religious  movements 
of  the  time,  would  seem  to  have  rendered  desirable  a  more  copious  narrative. 
We,  however,  appreciate  the  motive  which  prompted  the  writer  to  studj 
brevity, — a  feature  unfortunately  so  rare  in  biographical  sketches. 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Dwighf  s  life  is  followed  by  a  selection  from  his  ser- 
mons. The  discourses  on  the  Death  of  Christ  comprise  the  larger  portion. 
These  were  delivered  and  published  in  1826.  They  well  deserve  a  repub- 
lication. They  are  constructed  on  a  somewhat  pecuHav  plan.  The  &ct8 
connected  with  the  death  of  Christ  are  first  given.  The  phrasedogy  in 
which  its  purpose  is  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  b  then  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
examiBation.  After  specifying  the  different  erroneous  theories  that  ha^e 
been  framed  of  the  purpose  of  Christ's  deadi,  it  is  shown  that  no  one  of  these 
theories  gives  an  adequate  solution  of  the  fbcts  ccmnected  with  it,  nor  bar* 
monizes  with  the  language  in  which  the  Bible  sets  forth  its  purpose.  A 
comparison  of  what  the  author  esteems  the  true  tbeoiy  with  these  fieurts  and 
with  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  is  then  instituted  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at,  that  inasmuch  as  the  evangdical  view  of  Christ's  death  most  sat- 
isfiietorily  explaii»  the  &cts  and  agrees  best  with  the  S^ptural  phraseology^ 
it  is  the  only  correct  theory.  This  method  of  discusnng  the  subject  has  the 
advantage  of  novelty  and  impresstveness,  and  affords  scope  for  much  ing^ 
niotts  and  conclusive  reasoning.  Its  great  evil  is  the  sameness  of  manner  in 
which  each  error  is  combated ;  causing  the  reader  to  become  sensible  of  a 
degree  of  weariness.  With  this  abatement,  the  public  will  doubtless  attach 
a  high  vahie  to  these  discourses ;  although  many  of  the  errors  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  them,  have  kmg  snce  ceased  to  be  anything  else  than  objects  of 
^m  remembrance. 

For  most  purposes  which  a  scientific  theologian  has  in  view,  sermons,  de- 
ttgned  to  produce  their  whole  effect  while  listened  to,  have  not  the  value  of 
regular  treatises  on  separate  doctrines.  Yet  the  preacher  and  theological 
student  may  ofien  derive  much  benefit  from  noticing  the  means,  by  which 
those  who  have  preached  effectively  on  doctrinal  subjects,  have  succeeded 
in  doing  sa  These  Discourses,  in  this  point  of  view  if  in  no  other,  will  re- 
ward a  close  examination. 

The  remaining  sermons  in  the  volume  are  of  a  practical  character.  The 
reader  would  not  hesitate  to  infer  what  is  stated  in  the  Memoir,  that  Dr. 
Dwight  studiously  aimed  in  his  preaching,  not  to  win  admiration  by  the 
channs  of  his  sQrlOy  but  to  convince  his  hearers  of  sin  and  be  an  agent  in 
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their  conversioD.  The  modesty  of  the  Editof*will  be  thought,  however,  hy 
many  to  have  led  him  to  underrate  the  merits  of  these  sermons  in  respect  to 
style.  With  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  word  or  form  of  expression 
which  elegant  usage  perhaps  does  not  approve,  there  is  little  to  offend  a  fas- 
tidious taste.  The  truth  is  presented  in  a  direct  and  forcible  style,  simple 
and  by  no  means  destitute  of  elegance ;  and  with  a  remembrance  of  the  ora- 
torical talents  of  Dr.  Dwight,  it  is  easily  seen  how  his  auditories  must  have 
been  powerfully  moved  by  his  sennons. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  books  of  this  character  which  are  at 
present  published,  no  injury  can  be  apprehended  from  even  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  well  executed  biographies  of  good  men.  Let  the  dead 
speak  as  well  as  the  living.  And  let  us  be  allowed,  in  order  that  we  may 
become  wise,  sometimes  to  walk  with  the  wise  men  who  have  departed. 


VL    The  Palaces  op  Nineveh  and  Pebsepolis.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  monographic  treatises  that  naturally  follow  in  the  train 
of  the  recent  explorations  in  Assyria  by  Botta  and  Layard. 

The  architecture  of  ancient  Assyria  and  Persia,  as  developed  by  Mr.  Fer-  • 
gusson  in  this  work,  is  thought  by  him  to  throw  light  on  the  architecture  of 
southwestern  Asia,  particularly  on  that  of  Solomon's  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  elucidate  the  sacred  Scriptures.    We  propose  to  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  details. 

1.  Mr.  Fergnsson  considers  certain  distyle  halls,  found  among  the  ruins 
at  Persepolis,  as  being  cells  or  rooms  in  front  of  the  main  boilding,  corres- 
ponding to  the  propylcea  of  the  classic  writers.  These  halls  appear  to  be 
called  duiDarthvin  (acdis.  case)  in  the  inscriptions.  If  we  suppose  the  gate, 
where  Mordecai  overheard  the  conspirators,  where  he  refused  to  bow  to 
Haman,  and  where  he  could  not  enter  clothed  in  sackcloth  (£8t  2:  21.  8: 
2, 3.  4!  2,  6.),  to  be  one  of  these  gateways,  and  not  a  mere  gate  or  entrance, 
these  passages  of  Scripture  will  acquire  increased  significance.  See  Feigus- 
son,  p.  112. 

'  2.  Some  of  the  pillars  found  at  Persepolis  have  capitak  of  seven  feet,  and 
even  of  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  in  height  These  dimensions  make  the  chai»-  - 
ters  or  capitals  of  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  measured  five  cubdts 
(1  K.  7:  16.)  quite  conceivable.    See  Ferg.  p.  159, 160,  220. 

3.  The  staircases  of  the  ancient  Persians  were  highly  ornamented  with 
sculptures  and  paintings,  as  was  their  architecture  generally.  If  we  suppose 
the  same  <^  the  ascent  or  stairway  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  K.  10:  5. 
2  Chron.  9:  4.),  it  will  easily  explain  how  these  steps  could  excite  the  great 
admiration  of  the  queen  of  Sheba.    See  Ferg.  p.  248. 

4.  The  cells  or  guard-chambers  surrounding  the  palace  of  Darius  at  Per- 

1  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored :  an  Essay  on  Ancient 
Assyrian  and  Persian  Architecture.  By  James  Fergosson,  Esq.  London.  1851.  Svo. 
pp.  xvi.  and  368. 
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sepoKs,  explain  the  nature  of  the  side-chambers  (1  K.  6:  5, 6.)  in  the  temple 
of  Solomon.     See  Ferg.  p.  1 78,  179,  221. 

5.  The  inner  halls  at  Pe'rsepolis  are  found  to  be  square.  This  agrees 
irith  the  temple  of  Solomon,  as  described  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Josephus  and 
the  Talmudists.     See  Ferg.  p.  221.       ^ 

6.  Stages,  with  canopies,  on  the  roofe  of  houses  are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancient  Persians  for  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  perhaps 
also  by  the  ancient  Israelites  (2  E.  23:  11,  12.  Jer.  19:  13.  32:  29.  Zeph. 
1: 5.).     See  Ferg.  p.  120  ff,  181. 

7.  The  architecture  of  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Persians  was  decorated 
with  figures  of  composite  animals,  as  the  Hebrew  architecture  was  with  che- 
rubic figures.    See  Ferg.  p.  351. 

8.  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  in  Assyrian  architecture  a  throne  supported  by 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  which  accords  with  the  throne  of  Grod  supported 
by  cherubs,  as  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel.    See  Ferg.  p.  1 84. 

These  results  show  that  the  author  has  not  labored  in  vain.  G. 


Vll.   Arnold's  Gbsek  Prose  Composition.    Part  II.^ 

This  work  is  offered  to  the  public  by  its  author  as  a  completion  of  his 
*^Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Compodtion,"  the  first  part  of  which 
Km  published  several  years  ago,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  this  country  by 
two  different  editors.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Spencer,  the  American  editor 
of  the  present  volume ;  the  other,  a  Mr.  Harris,  an  undergraduate  of  Water- 
Tffle  College,  whose  early  promise  was  soon  after  blasted  by  death,  before 
t&e  completion  of  his  coUege  course.  The  author  apologizes  for  the  delay 
which  has  attended  the  completion  of  his  work,  on  the  pfta  partiy  of  iU  health, 
and  partiy  of  more  pressing  engagements.  No  one  who  has  endeavored  to 
follow  the  track  of  his  successive  publications  will  think  of  charging  him  with 
tardiness  or  indolence.  Among  the  announcements  of  tiie  last  three  months, 
we  hare  an  edition  of  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  with  £n^h  notes,  by 
T.  K.  Arnold ;  and  an  edition,  neariy  ready,  of  the  whole  of  Homer's  IKad, 
nCth  copious  Engfish  notes,  by  the  same  author ;  besides  an  edition  of  Cice- 
TO^  Tnscukn  Disputations,  with  a  Commentary  translated  fh)m  the  German 
by  another  person,  but  announced  as  edited  by  T.  K.  Arnold ;  and  lastiy,  a 
New  Handbook  of  Grecian  Mythdogy,  from  the  German,  by  the  same  inde- 
firtigable  hand.  With  such  a  list  before  us,  we  could  more  readily  allow  the 
excuse  of  pressing  engagements,  than  credit  that  of  iU  health.  It  deserves 
to  be  ranked  with  the  achievements  of  Mr.  James  and  M.  Dumas,  among 
the  prodigies  of  book-making. 

In  the  present  work,  the  Greek  particles  are  arranged  in  alphabetic  order, 
each  with  a  description  of  its  various  uses,  and  one  or  more  iUustrative  ezei^ 

1  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Gre^  Prose  Composition.  Part  TL  (The 
Particles.)  By  Thomas  Kercbever  Arnold,  M.  A.  First  American  Edition,  re- 
vised and  improved.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1852.  12mo.  pp.  848. 
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cises,  to  be  tarned  from  English  into  G^eek.    The  alphabetic  arrangement, 
though  not  without  its  conyenience,  has  Uie  disadvantage  of  separating  many 
things,  which  belong  propedy  together.    Thus  the  connectiyes  nai  and  t4 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  volume.    The  exercises  condst  of  sen- 
tences or  paragraphs,  taken  Atxn  the  Athenian  clasacs  and  rendered  into 
English ;  the  business  of  the  pupil,  therefore,  is  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  he 
can,  the  form  of  the  originaL    We  are  thns  secured  against  the  intrusion  of 
iinodem  objecta  and  conaeptions,  such. as  could  not  well  be  expressed  by  the 
'  resources  of  an  ancient  idiom.    The  pieces  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from 
.  .iXenophon,  Plato,  Thocydides  and  Demosthenes.    They  are  amply  sufficient, 
ixm  regaixls  both  vane^-  of  forms  and  complexity  of  construction,  to  test  the 
irpower  of  the  most  capable  and  thorough  scholar.    The  American  editor  has 
tiregarded  it  m  noieitplMUeAt  to  attempt  to  supply  atn  English-Greek  vocaba- 
itlaryf  he  itt^ws^tlie  iSt^diDiit  to  "tbe  eoccellent  English-Greek  Lexicon  ci 
•'fYooga,"  adding. Ih«t  it  wilL 000a  be  aiccessible  to  the  American  public  in  an 
t()Bdilio«  by  ^pofymox,  Duiaksr.    We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  a  ta- 
(i:Ue)/3ontaimi^  at  least  th/^  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  idiom  and  con- 
^(ftiipotfon,  which  Ae.  exercises  present,  woald  have  contributed  materially  to 
oi(iie»<eonTeBieiK^  »nd  usefoUiess  of  the  work. 

0KAn<)i<fioeftl4^defii4eni/^  list  of  the  abbi^ 

,iitMM«, '  .XhetMtfflr  M^i^md  attfie  end  of  sevexalremarks,  refers  possibly 
.'i^fiUitAiai&'s/Cb'aH^i^  bwtso fiur^.we  jbave seen^ thcr^  is  nothing  to  pre- 
(vW^nlbt  4>e  JreadfT  from  thinking  oC  Madyig,  or  aay  .other  grammaiian,  who^ 
^  ^flQ^^D^.b)^^  with  M'  ,,AjpmpleJL leases  us  in  doubt  whether  we  have 
..4^  §nthpri^  iQ(  QoqpiK^eat.or  Hermann,  or  Hartuqg,  pr  some  ,one  else,  for 
ji^  Htntem^ot in  qiif^stiam  .  KiUboiery  l&riiger  and  K^^tsrax^generall^r  so  ci;ted 
(^1^^  kA9P  tbm  4i#inct;,i>ut.we  jj:e.pu7«lediOC9aj|if)i^l]y  by.a  K..whieh 
^fPmM  MMm^i<»  P^' qpue  of  thei^ 

;|iii^j4M:8i»fP^»rti9a  ,of.i^e»peculiajr,idi^m  of  the, Greek la^Sr^u^  stands 
^)4^l9ll^9fcted<i«ithit^«4iimen)e4i9^^  At  the  same  tinafp, 

tf^l^li^'^nmc\iimyii^  be^.p^nfed in puoh^i  connection. 

..JMiipy,4wi>»t9^  lem  inyoilimt  th^.thq^e^  treated  in  this  wq^, 

,„IMrDfPIM)b]de4«frw»its,pian.  in,  this  respect  tho  ix^k,  though  intended  py 
i^,S49itbpir,iiaa.OQmple^aa  of  rhialntnoducjlion  to  Greek  Prose  Composition, 
nliaa.fioti'aU  the  oompWteoess  that  could  be  .desired.  Of  cour^,  however, 
,jfc)^fi,fiM?t  does  4iot  wq[>au;its> value  as  a  copious  description  and  illustration  of 
^^^  purtioular  subject  to  which  it » rdate» 
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ARTICLE    IX. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

LeUerfrom  Rev,  Dr.  J,  Perkins^  OHmiahj  Aug,  9, 1851. 

"I  recently  (though  not  for  the  first  time),  passed  an  ancient  sculpture 
of  interest,  in  Salmas,  which,  you  will  recollect,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of - 
ancient  Armenia,  and  on  the  western  boundary  of  modem  Persia.  The 
Plain  of  Salmas  is  sixty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  OrAmiah.  It  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  broad,  and  at  least  twenty  miles  long,  and  almost  a  water 
level ;  its  eastern  end  lying  on  the  lake  of  Ordmiah,  and  its  western  end 
and  north  and  south  sides  being  bounded  by  the  Kiirdish  mountains.  On 
the  southern  border  of  this  beautiful  plain,  about  four  miles  west  from  ihe 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  the  sculpture  in  question.  It  is  on  the  southern  &ce  of 
an  isolated,  craggy  cliff  of  dark  colored  limestone,  that  rises  abruptly  fVom 
the  plain,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  oti  the  south.  It  is  not 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  north  of  one  of  the  roads,  which  lead  from  the 
upper  or  western  portion  of  Salmas  over  the  mountains  to  the  Plain  of  Oril- 
miah,  the  road  here  passing  between  this  isolated  clifi"  atld  the  mountaia. 
Hie  sculpture  is  perhaps  forty  feet  above  the  plain.  It  is  c^ved  on  the  f>er- 
pendicular  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  hewh  to  receive  it  It  consists  of  two 
figures,  or  rather,  clusters  of  figures,  three  or  more  fbet  apart,  each,  a 
horse  on  which  ts  mounted  a  noble  rider,  armed  with  a  swOrd,  and  a  haiiH 
bier  fbotman  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  facing  the  rider  and  grasping  hii  right 
hand,  as  if  to  receive  a  pledge  or  implore  pardon.  The  figures  are  as  large 
as  life.  The  horses  and  riders  face  the  West  The  riders  afe  beautifUlly 
dad ;  their  heads  being  mounted  with  ample  turbans  harillg  streamers  flying 
from  them.  The  work  is  very  finely  executed.  Every  feature  is  distinoti 
gpirited  and  life-like.  The  figures  are  entire  and  perfect,  with  the  exception 
tjf  a  slight  injury  on^the  face  of  one  of  the  riders,  caused  by  the  weaker. 
The  rock  itself  being  hard,  and  the  sculptured  face  perpendicular,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  clitf,  and  thus  shielded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  com* 
mon  direction  of  storms,  the  work  remain^  almost  uninjured  from  age  to  age* 
The  face  of  the  cliff  is  broken  around  the  hewn  surface  on  which  the  Sculp- 
ture is  carved,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  what  relation  the  work 
originally  stood.  It  may  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  a  palace, 
hewn  from  the  natural  rOck ;  but  any  such  supposition  is  of  course  conjec- 
tural. There  are  no  inscriptions  on  thb  cliff,  nor  in  the  vicinity.  The 
sculpture  may  probably  date  from  the  early  periods  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Armenia. 

**  Near  the  northern  side  of  the  old  town  of  Salmas  (without  the  town),  now 
oontaining  about  three  thousand  inhabitants  (Jews,  Mohammedans  and  Ar* 
menians),  which  is  situated  quite  at  the  western  end  of  the  plain,  are  two 
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old  briok  tovrers,  of  renenil^l?  4ippwiiyyg,'cm  vlMi  uh  iaianf4f«|fi'd^ 
iiowever,  m  the^  ^rabi^  chamcUr.  ,.:.''_ 

,  "  On  m/  late  jpume^.tp  fni^tlm,  in  pa9su^  I^iC  Amia^  (on  oi^egit  ^Vj^yp 
net(7  as  the  fre9h  ^o^w  cm  Us  summit,  IbougU  old  aa^tb^roiid,  and  alw;^  ior 
iensely  iBteresting,  ^  tbf^ ip[)pfe99iv|^y a^gu^^cbirofikli^Qf  the  flood),! nap 
^uck  more  tba^  o^oe  with  .the  dikinpt  ^otUxien  ,oC.  tib«  asci^  9iBteii^ 
.on  the  ]topa,,ff  both  gr^  w^,  li^e.Awmt^  ^^d  a.4hiiig.th»t<DeTer,  W- 
4bre  ^treated  .;q^  ^^f^t^^i^A^,  J  n9w.  o4)ferved  #  tf^M  pujk,  fi^mai^  mm^ 
Jk>wer  than  Uule ,  Ai^r^  rUiof  irom  Uie  .9awe  jqoantam  rapg^  ia  i^e  saai^ 
directioa-with  great  and  Iitt)je  Ararat  (a,  ffome^hpttlon^^  dWtanco  UKt€urve^ 
ipg  between  it  and  the  latter  thai^  be^v^^  JJbose  twv?),  afwl  in  like  manner 
partially  trunculated  and  bearing.  CY^f7.$(pp<^W^Qpi^  of  ,an  anoi^nt  c^ter  09 
the  top.  The .  tii|^peaks  thus  appear  to  (be  e^reof  .the  travdilear  in,  an  imeg- 
2dar gradatipn  in  ppfnt  of  heig^ the r^i^moni^g .in  the  direction  oC eonth 
l>y  east  Thb  thir4  crateri«  of  course  axi^her  .proof  of  the  volcanie  liiaracter 
of  Mt  Ararat,  were  any  proof  needed,  additional  to  the  blocks  of  lava,  scat- 
tered thickly  over  the  &ce  of  the  earth  for  mai^  leagues  aitmnd,  and  tho 
ahnost  countless  thermal  wateiv  that  b(Ml  fr^Da  i%i  sm^e  all  |iuroi\^  that 
j^on. 

*^  A  few  months  ago,  a  weekly  newspaper, '  Tho.  Journal,'  in  the  Persiai^ 
language)  was  commenced  at  the  Perman  capital,  under  fikyorable  auspices, 
by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Bargen,  who  has  long  been  a  resident  in  this  connp 
try*  and  is  familiar  with  the  language  and  every  way  well  qualified  for  the 
undertaking.  It  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  empire,  except  our  humble 
monthly  (the  Rats  of  Light),  in  the  modem  Syriac.  A  very  good  geo- 
graphy has  recently  been  prepared  and  published  in  the  Penian  language, 
by  a  yo^ng  Frenchman.  Printing  Mohammedan  books,  in  Persian  and 
Arabic,  is  vigorously  prosecuted  at  Tabreez;  and  woiks  of  modem  science 
wlien  desired,  are  printed,  without  *  let  or  hindrance,'  at  the  same  preas^ 
Tlie  cause  of  civilization  is  thus  giudoally  advancing  in  this  remote  Eastern 
land. 

*'*'  An  interesting  sign  of  the  times,  under  the  efficient  government  of  the 
young  king  of  Persia,  Nascr-i-dui  Shah,  is  the  breaking  down  of  hierav- 
chal  power.  Formerly^  a  high  Mtdlak  by  a  word,  could  contravene,  or  atf> 
nul,  any  order  of  government ;  his  weapon  being  the  rabble,  excited  to  the 
^ry  of  a  phrenzied  mob,  ready  to  carry  terror  and  bloodshed  in  any  diree* 
tion.  But  a  iew  months  ago,  the  highest  Mullah  in  Azerbij^  was  seized 
^d  hurried  off,  a  prisoner,  from  Tabceez  to  the  capital ;  and  the  second 
one  in  rank  hastened  thither  of  his  own  accord,  to  forestall  the  mortification 
of  an  arrest,  both  having  become  obnoxious  for  the  same  offence,  opposition, 
Vy  means  of  popular  excitement,  to  the  operation  of  government.  Other 
hierarchs,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  have  taken  warning  from  these 
j^^mple3,  and  greatly  lowered  the  arrogant  tone  of  their  pretensions. 

*'  The  present  priuxe  minister  of  Persia,  a  self-made  man,  as  truly  as  Presif 
(Ji^ut  Fillmore,  beiug;  the  son  of  a-  donkey-driver,  and  having  risen  by  the 
ftrength  and  energy  of  his  character  to  be  the  second  man  in  i:ank  (^ai^ 
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leaUy  the  Jir$i  in  power)  iii  tke  empiro,  b  a  veiy  enliglitened  and  intelli- 
gent man,  and  admirably  qualified,  fbr  a  Persian,  to  be  at  t^e  helm  of  the 
govemment  He  is  introduciag  a  regular  pdice  in  the  large  towns  and  at- 
tempting mluj  other  innovations  and  imptoyements,  highly  beneficial  to 
the  eonntry.  Such  changes  are  of  coiirse  the  work  of  time,  in  these  staid 
lOriental  IsAds,  and  most  not  be  Expected  to  avoid  all  obstacles  in  their 
eommettcement,  or  reach  tbeSr  consummation  in  a  day.  No  intelligent 
spectator  can  riew  them  with  indifference,  nor  mistake  the  point  toward 
which  they  are  tending.  The  ;^ng  king  of  Persia  beajrs  a  jgood  character ; 
in  the  fitti^liar  parlance  of  Eoiopeans  who  know  Mm,  he  is  a  good  boy.  He 
seems  as  eairaesdy  to  desire  the  welfare  of  his  sabjects,  as  the  young  Siiltan 
ti  Tuikey,  who  is  so  mnch  respected  abroad. 

**  A  %w  weeks  ago,  i^  annual  examinatbn  of  otir  Female  Seminary  oc- 
^eorred.  It  was  to  us  ui  occatsion  ef  injtense  interest  The  pupils  had  made 
great  advance  during  the  year.  The  charm  of  this^  as  well  as  of  our  male 
semiBary,  is,  that  mosti  of  the  pnpils  are,  as  we  trust, '  plants  of  righteousness/ 
preparing  to  be  traasplaated  to  a  celestial  garden. 

*^  Owriirintilig  of  to  Old  Testament  is  steadily  advancing.  The  work, 
in  both  the  ancient  and  modem  Syriac,  proves  to  be  a  heavy  one  fbr  odt 
Mde  mdve  printed  We  have  tajten  great  pains  to  prepare  an  accurate 
eopy  of  the  ancient  Syrfae,  by  compaiing  it  with  ihe  most  ancient  (^ies  of 
the  Peahito  which  we  find  a^oyMig  tltfeNestoi^ms,  nk  well  as  a  good  ti^nsk- 
tton  into  ^ibodeift^^  that 'tiie'WQife  may  be  interesting  and  valuable  to 
'i^holarB,|[ts*WeiUaGBiifisp€Akably'u^d[  to  the  Men  people  for  whom  it  is 

-designed.  •  -:...>.  f     . 

r  «"  Hiit^  F«^^'seii<  }»6U  a  speibiikett  ^f  oux"  2festoriain  monthly,  the  Bays  ef 
ft^hC?  '  1  ka^e  th^  in4pt««i^iiMi  that  jf^ have  done  so.'  We  find  tins  humblb 
iHtgBLn  a'*^<^  vahiaMe  Mllliarjritk  Oiir  inisriionary  worit,  especially  in  o^r 
«ttiinat4(tound  schools.  Octr  ^priAters  are  occupied  ihree  or  ibur  days  in  a 
itionlli^iy  (iMMing  it  The  Work  of  p^*eparhig  the  matter,  being  shared  \jv 
.several  members  oi  the  mission,  is  easily  accomplished.  . 
*^  **  We  at«  "^tideavoring  to  extend  our  operations  into  the  mountdns  as  &st 
lis  pract&caJble.  The  Uoody  Ktlrcfe  have  been  subdued,  and  law  and  order 
have  taken  the  place  of  plunder  and  bloodsdied,  in  Kestorian  Kfirdistan. 
But  we  shaU  probably  fbr  some  time  be  obliged  to  encounter  more  or  less  of 
opposition  from  Turkish  officials,  jealous  of  the  introduction  of  too  much 
light  fi>r  their  convenience  in  the  i^mote  parts  of  the  Siiltan's  dominions — 
though  the  wriUen  ordinance  of  the  Sfiltan  so  amply  pledges  reli^ous  tolerar 
tion." 

•  From  Mr.  Pisehon^  a  pupil  ofNeandet,  and  now  Private  Secretary  to  (he 
Russian  Embassy  at  Athens, 
Athens^  Jti/^,  1851 . — "  In  commencing  the  archaeological  communications 
which  yon  desire  me  to  send  you  fiir  the  BibHotheca  Sacra  from  this  ancient 
metropolis  of  Gredan  art  and  science,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  c^n 
with  an  occnrrence,  which  is'^^erhaps  destined  to  make  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
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toiy  of  Athenian  topograpliy.  I  cannot  begin,  liolret^,  •^rWiotrt  eiepresatn^ 
my  deep  regret,  that  here  on  the  cAd  classic  sdl,  the  means  and  resouFoes 
employed  for  the  in  vest!  fjaf  ion  of  antiquity,  are  «>  iwrtremely  scanty.  In  the 
unhappy  financial  condftion  of  the  Grecian  State,  a  -State  irbich  3fouiig  a» 
it  still  is,  shows  already  the  decrepttnde  of  age,  it  is  ibipoflsiUe  to  make  i^. 
propriations  from  the  piAlic  treastiry  for  carrying  on  tooavsdons.  The^Me 
Frau<;ais€,  a  kind  of  Archaeological  Academy,  estabtfsbed  in  this  place  hj 
the  French  government,  contents  itself  with  sending  its  young  menibere  on^ 
tours  through  the  provinces,  and  thns  employing  them  for  political  more  tiiaii 
for  scientific  ends.  Hence  aiH  that  is  done  for  the  kiltmledge  of  BBtiqaity  k 
left  to  tjie  zeal  and  enterprise  of  private  individtiate;  Among  these  an  ar- 
chaeological  Society  has  "been  organized  ibr  a  cOfltiMewrtJlo  ntirtbet  of  ydar&^ 
^ince  the  year  1843,  when  the  Grerman  scholhrs  left,  tewmhted"witliingnrt>." 
itiide  for  their  services  (among  them  the  desettedly  effteemed  FrofesBoiv 
tJlrichs  and  Ross),  this  Society  has  consisted  almoM  eicclusively  of  ii^reekii^ 
Among  these  ^he  most  prominent  till  lately  -were  Pittakis,  a  tDStt  of  tnaoh 
zeal  as  a  collector,  who  as  eatly  as  the  war  of  indepeftdenee  was  ciien  to  b# 
found  with  his  touphetd  (firelock)  on  his  shoulder,  among  tfie  Vnins  of  decay- 
ed places,  copying  ancient  inscriptions,  and  gathering  remains  of  statties  (ft 
of  coins  —  a  pendant  to  Walter  Scott's  Antiquary — and  Bizo  Eaugabls^ 
Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  University  at  Athens,  and  unquestionably 
the  most  learned  and  variously  cultivated  among  the  Greeks  of  this  place. 
Unfortunately  a  growing  jealousy  between  these  two  Coryphaei  led  at  ladl 
to  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  the  Society ;  aild  its  activity  has  tiius  re- 
ceived no  inconsiderable  check.  As  its  pecuniary  means  were  at  the  same 
time  extremely  limited,  it  had  contented  itself  for  the  last  twelve^otith  with 
undertaking  some  excavations  and  repiurs  about  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Parthenon,  when  in  April  of  the  present  year  ft  received  information,  that 
remains  of  tablets  containing  ancient  inscriptions  had  been  discovered  in  the 
old  city  (aoTi;)  not  far  from  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian.  This  quarter  of  the  dty 
has  been  much  built  over  and  is  covered  with  the  most  miserable  hovels  f 
and  here  it  often  happens  that  in  repairing  old  houses  or  putting  up  new 
ones,  pieces  of  pillars  or  of  statuary  are  discovered,  which,  however,  have  in 
^neral  no  great  value  as  works  of  art.  In  this  instance  it  was  a  Qenttan 
washerwoman  who  gave  occasion  to  the  discovery.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  her  dirty  soap  water,  she  fell  upon  the  idea  oi  carrying  it  off  into  a 
pit  upon  the  premises  of  a  female  neighbor.  The  sharp  lie  worked  its  way 
to  the  gurfiice  of  the  marble  slabs,  and  washed  them  white ;  when  characters 
in  good  preservation  made  their  iqppearance  and  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
young  man  livii^  in  the  neighborhood.  By  him  Pittakis,  of  whom  I  have 
just  spoken,  was  informed  of  the  facts,  and  led  to  make  a  close  examination 
of  the  inscription ;  while  the  Society,  so  fkr  as  its  means  allowed,  Carried  on 
excavations  in  the  same  spot,  where  pieces  of  inscriptions  had  already  been 
found  several  years  before,  llie  results  of  ^ese  investigations  were  witik « 
certain  affectation  dt  impoi^nCe,  withJieM  ^  iome  time  fron  tbff  pobliez 
At  length,  boweif^,«t 'die  end  «tfJi»e>  they  were  brought  oittto'lbo  Sih 
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cict^,  on  ^e  anmverwry  of  its  foundation,  in  nn  oral  report  of  the  President's. 

This  was  fi>Uow«d  by  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Pittakis,  vfixh  explanations  and 

tithographSf  entitled  fV#f^^  dvindm^  ayc^amXwf>^tti(9a$  %al  ittSo&tloat  yno 

vav  nfioioXoYtitov  avMy^v  {which  has.  hi t^ 

aad  it  not  to  be  ibimd  in  the  bookselle 

explanations  on  the  spot  with  the  actual 

remiH.    The  two  pits  whieh  have  been  o] 

aqaare  feet ;  they  have  been  laid  open  t< 

la  them  hate  been  fbnnd  a  number  of  he 

parts  of  extremities;  some  of  the  greatest 

Among  them  are  two  bearded  heads  of  £1 

te'Heraae;  two  femaW.  heads  of  eoEquisi 

which  they  bear,  that  they  belongad-to  Ca 

hoad  of  burnt  earth,  must  hate  been  int 

ioqxxrtant  edifice*    Other  things  hav^  be 

l<teiged  to  the  same  building ;  such  as  pie< 

iiyle  and  of  Pentellc  marble ;  a  large  lo 

and  finally  the  beginnings  of  four  large  pi 

in  diameter)  of  marble  of  ^ymettus,  sec 

are  not  yet  fully  excavated,  and  which  ]h 

zontal  position.    We  fin4  besides  many 

seem  in  part  to  have  been  used  at  a  late 

Iran,  now  buried  under  the  earth.    But  the  part  of  the  excavation,  which  is 

to  us  the  most  important,  consists  of  forty-^ine  fragments  of  inscriptions  on 

marble  of  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus,  some  of  which  were  found  to  match  with 

fragments  discovered  two  years  ago  in  the  same  place,  so  as  to  famish  a 

connected  sense  of  considerable  length.    The  longest  piece,  which  has  been 

thus  put  together,  is  represented  in  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned  on  Plate 

I.    It  relates  to  the  formation  of  a  league  (QvfjLfta%ia)y  in  Olymp.  100,  3  =s 

978  B.  C,  at  the  head  of  which,  Athens  during  the  Boeotian  war  rose 

again  to  political  importance  in  Greece,  and  in  the  battle  of  Naxos,  Olymp. 

101, 1  B=  876  B.  C,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias  completely  annihilated 

the  Spartan  navy. 

After  the  introductory  words  ^Em  Navamxo(v)  aQXO^tog  KuXXi^ios 
Ktiq^tijOipmpTog  JJaiainsvg  iyQafi/AdfBViJSfy  we  find .  next  jsome  gaps  and 
disconnected  words.  But  the  writing  soon  continnes:  Jino  di  JVava^vfr 
xo(t;)  &QX(^^)og  f«^  i^etfai  (ii^e  Ma  fii/ra  dfifMciqi  Ji^rptamp  fuidm 

df^ai  y  xraicu  ^  rl^Btai  iQonc^  ott^v^  il^aptu  t^  ^v)kb^. 
fiif^  rmr  ijvfifidx(ov,  q}^rai  ftgog  to(v)g  6vyiSQo(v)g  tmp  (rVfiftd- 
jcoar  ot  di  (SvvsdQOi  cbiodortwt  to  iiiv  (^)^K5v  7(p  q}rltayri,  to  de  AX' 
io  ttg  tip  ^Eop  t(ap  avmui%tip,  'Eap  di  rtg  (i\)  im  noXe(ji(p  (i7r)l 
riaig)  notitia§tfap(i{v)g  tijp  avmi^axl^v  ^  xar^  y^  {  i^ata  ^iXattnp, 
P^^&up  ji{hipuiq{v)^  xiuco(«)(  <f^i*fAax^v)S/^^!i^9^,  ^  xara  y^p  K(4 
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%Law  ^iXarfOM  nwfu  a^itui  4mic«  iA  ^vMifot.    *E^  id  us  Mfi  ^ 
im^fnigilaji  ^  ^«Mr  17  Uuk^  moQa^  tod^  to  ^^ipifffM  mghn^^  t(i  ne) 
tm  if  ti^9e  r^  \fnfi^ifffmtt»  ti^iffiA{wf^  i{mm^hm  fAi^  tm^  atiitt^ 
ehm,  nal  ru  {KT}^fMt{va  ccir)^  StffM^ta  itjtm  nai  rijg  {&mn)  to  hif^ 
d(iyia)xo9  nm  agma&fa  h  uk^tjf{cuo)t^  xai  t{otff)  6v(ifidxotg  wV  ^wt^ 
Wear  r^(p)  avfifiaxi{ap.     2^t^fAi6fH(ap  di  air  or  &avdt(p  ^  qivy^^  o{7rov) 
A^ijvaloi  xal  oi  av/ifiaxoi  XQatovai '  {og  up)  di  ^aparip  f if<jy^J  f«J 
r aqi^ j(o  h  r^  (Jfm)x^  iiti^i  iv  ri  tdSp  ovfifiajj^oor.     To  d{i  \ffi^q>i)aiui 
tode  6  YQafifAatevg  0  t^g  ^ovk^(g  avayQ)a\^itVi  iv  cr^hn  h^irq  xoi 
xara{^«(TO))  naqa  tot  Aia  top  'EXeu&i'iftoP '  t^  di  a^(/t!)^oy  dQVvm$ 
tig  typ  wayqcuf^  t^g  ar(^hf)g  ii^uopta  i^a^ffMtg  in  tmr  dina  vo* 
(XaPt)(op  ta{v)g  t$^uag  ti^g  &bov.  'Eig  di  tijp  atfil:^  tmittip  ipmy^ 
^tP  tiop  te  oic{Sp)  im^(Vf  dVfe/MejjfAloor  tA  MfMLtti  wn  {^)tti9  &p  SX^ 
h^  avftftaxog  ylypfff 
ftgifffiug  tQeig  ovtL 
in  ccp  qiaiptitcu  i) 
ga&mviog,  Tlv^^at 
£)llow  on  the  same  s 
p£  the  league,  among 
Arcliipelago,  we  fir 
'JBfsrgifjgy  but  above 
wbicTi  tbnn  the  cone 
and  Thebes,  which  1 

The  foregoing  insc 
ment  to  and  confirmii 
to  the  formation  of  tl] 
herself  engages  to  re 
to  gain  her  place  at 

been  accomplished  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace  since  the  liberation  of  the 
city  by  Thrasybulus,  towards  restoring  that  Athenian  supremacy  which  had 
been  shattered  by  the  Peloponnesian  War ;  while  they  explain,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissatis^iction,  of  which  the  allies  aifber  the  victory  of  Naxos,  be- 
came continually  more  sensible,  that,  in  spite  of  all  conventions,  Athens 
now,  instead  of  Sparta  had  become  their  tyrant  Hence  the  war  of  the  -^- 
lles,  twenty  yters  later,  which  exhansted  'the  last  resources  of  independent 
Greece,  and  paved  the  Way  by  which  the  kings  of  Macedon  rose  to  univer- 
sal dominion. 

In  reference  to  Athenian  tqpogrephy,  we  h«ve  to  consider  thai  pasnge  oC 
the  inscription,  which  speaks  of  it  a»  being  set  ap  nagd  tdP  Jia  xoit^lSUv^^ 
&igiaw,  Stin  more  important,  however,  are  the  concluding  words  of  another 
inscription,  in  itself  of  little  consequence,  among  those  previously  found  in 
this  place ;  these  words,  which  have  only  now  begun  to  excite  attention,  ro* 
late  to  the  position  of  the  stone  and  require  that  it  should  be  set  up  fy/jrgo- 
odw  xov  ^ovhvTtjglov.  From  this  expression,  we  may  conjecture,  that  the 
edifice,  whose  foundation-walls  have  been  thus  accidentally  discovered,  is  ne 
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i^tlfdrthlrti^  t)ife  €Mincit4iM]M  ^  fife  SMtftte  bf  Fbut^HtrndrecT,  to  ifbich  to- 
|)0gni|>1mvlutlKiloWe)gemr«0y^8rigii«d  »  di^rent  bctttion.  Hie  !n- 
4ifi»U&^»pveanfi^a.f)f ,  ^auaaai^  Jtk  ^  tw^AAr  abovt  tlue  city,  are  under- 
stood  h^  Cjoloftel  L^e  it\  Ub  "  Xppo^pbj  of  AthBns^''  B0  though  the  Me*- 
troon,  SeIu^te-,ll0^se,  XM?^  Pf^  ^^  buU^inga  of  tiie\4UieniaD  laagittracx 
were  situate^  west  of  the  AcropoUe,  .^yth  of  jLhe  Arequ^gu^  and  north  of  the 
Musctim ;  Vhile  the  pUu^e  of  the  present  excavation  is  under  the  north-wea- 
iem  declivity  of  the  Acropofis,  and  east  of  the  Areopagus.  Professor  Roas 
imd  Mr.  FittBkis  had  be!bt^  conjectured  that  those  public  buildings  must  have 
been  sitiiated  in 'lihe  latter  region.  What  is  most  important  in  the  matter  is 
tbe  hope,ihat'exwv2ti6oiiS  on'llie  site  of  these  official  buildings  will  bring  to 
light  a  rkhkomof -umni|MioaB,'i<eMng  to  the  polity  and  legislation  of  the 
(dtf  in  th«  moitvdifierent  periods  iof  its  history.  Yet  as  other  stones  found 
ia  thia  place  b^ai*  -the  .iMoriptioiid  dri^s/gmw  zy  'jff^ivtf,  and  urifMu  ^  jp 
d^^Qfi ;  and  f«r|imv  a9f he  horizontal  posidoo  of  the  columns  here  discorered, 
shows  that  the  very,  ground,  here  must  have  been  overturned  by  violence, 
the  question  is  for^eed  upon  us,  whether  some  caprice  of  the  moment  may 
not  have  £ung  these  different  relics  on  each  other  just  as  we  now  find  themi 
and  whether  therefore  those  topographical  inferences  can  be  defended.  At 
iiH  events  the  question  can  only  be*  decided  by  the  further  prosecution  of 
ttie  excavations,  which  in  the  mean  time  have  been  suspended  from  want  of 
money.  From  the  government,  as  before  stated,  although  the  occurrence 
has  excited  attention  at  the  Court,  a  continuance  of  the  work  is  not  to  be 
expected.  And  as  the  value  of  the  ground  has  advanced  in  the  interval 
from  5000  drachms  to  15,000,  the  work  will  exceed  the  means  of  the  Ajv 
chaeological  Society. 

**  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  pieces  of  inscriptions  are  set  up  in  the  little 
Museum  of  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian,  while  the  remaining  objects  discovered  are 
stin  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Psomd,  the  owner  of  the  house*" 


LITERAEY  INTELLIGENCE. 

United  States. 

WiLKtxs,  Carter  &  Co.,  of.  Boston,  have  published  new  and  revised 
^tions  of  I^ckenng's  Greek,  and  Leverett's  Latin  Lexicons. 
*  Among  the  classics  recently  published  in  this  country,  we  notice  The  I| 
H,  and  III  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  with  historical  introductions  and  ex- 
l^anatory  IlotBs^  by  ^raf^M-  Jt*  Smead ;  and  Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  with 
£n^h  notes,  by  the.  Rev.  P«  Bullions,  D.  D.,  weU  known  far  his  Greek, 
lAtem,  and  English  Grammars.  A  volume  of  selections  from  Ovid,  bebi^ 
inc  to  the  school  series  of  Schmitz  and  Zumpt,  has  been  republished  in  Phi*' 
ladelphia.  A  Horace,  belonging  to  the  same  series,  has  recently  appeared 
m  Engtoiid. 

Appletxm  &  Oay  of  New  York,  have  lately  pabHshed  Arnold's  First 
ldfA%  Book,  remodelled  and  rewritten,  SAd  xudapted  to  the  Ollendotffian 
method  of  instruction^  by  ^be^  Harl^neaSj^Senior^^after  in  the  Providence 
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High  School.  The  same  mediod  has  been  applied  to  the  Greek  language  in 
Professor  Kend^ick's  o^refujjy  written  ipjinu^l,  "  Qreck  OHcMidorffVh^ing  a 
progressive  exhibition  o/the  principles  of  (5 i4eK 'Ghttfaftmr,  designed  for  be* 
ginners  in  Greek,  and  as  a  book  of  exercises  for  Academies  and  Colleges." 

Great  Britain. 

New  College,  the  consolidated  Dtseenting  institution  at  St  John's  Wood^ 
London,  was  opened,  Oct.  Ist.  The  building  is  on  an  eminence  between 
Finclfley  Bo£|d  and  Bellsize  Lane,  It  is  eonstructed  of  Bath  Ston^,  i;i  the 
Tudor  style,  is  250  feet  long,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre.  It  contains  ten 
lecture  rooms,  a  library,  museum,  lahorptory,  and  a  residence  for  the  Princi- 
pal. Much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  interior  of  the  building.    The  officers  are : 

John  Harris,  D.  D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology* 

William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature* 

Rev.  Philip  Smith,      .  ^  Mathematics. 

Rev.  J.  Godwin,  "  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Edwin  Lankester,  LL.  D.,    "  Natural  History. 

M.  I^euner,  "  {lebrew  and  Oriental  Languages. 

We  apprehend  that  the  EngFish  dissenters  will  at  length  discover  that  a 
mixed  collegiate  and  theologi(*al  course  i^  not  the  best  method  with  which  to 
rarnisU  themselves  "Mth  ati"  efficient  and  able  mrnistry. 

The  Queen's  colleges  in  Ireland  seem  to  flourish,  in  spite  of  the  strenuoof 
opposition  of  many  q£  the  Catholic  hieMivoby.  Th6  college  at  Belfast  re- 
ports 184  students;  that  at  Cork  156,  that  at  Gahsay  U4.  All  the  Protes- 
tafit  sects  earnestlv  support  them.  ,     , 

' .  Prof  John  Kidd,  KadcliflTe  librarian  at  Oxford,  and  author  of  one  of  tlM 
Bridgewiater  treatises,  lately  deceased.  ^ 

The  Bvilisk  govctrinMiit^h»v«  ][ttft  g^«  OoL  Rawlinson  HVb^^itWtAAt 
him  to  prosecute  his  researches  in  Assyria^  He  will  immediatpfy, proceed 
to  ^agahfld.  It  is  hoped  that  this  grant  will  only  be  a  preci^rsor  of  iuor^ 
Uberaf  aflowanfees.  '  •  ■  » 

!f  lA  tablet  luw<  boenerectoA  in  GfMin^re  cfattrdHyHTd  io  l!ie  bmbm^  of 
l^ords^rth.;  thejin3em)tionwa^  written  b^r  the  ppe^.Keble.,  ^    ,    .  , 

jWhittaker  &  Co.,  of  London,  announce  a  Bibiiotheca  Classica :  the  first 
Vwume  contains 'Ci(^h>*i'  Oratlonk  against  Veires,  edited  by  George  Long; 
^DbBr£>Uowing^«#rikrfttm  Jtt^Anteimioiiweiif  a  n«w  edititaof  Ponon't  £w 
npides,  edit^  by  Professor  Scholefield;  a  new  and  corrected  edition  <oi 
^ley's  3upplice8  ,of  Aescljylus ;  Euripid^'  Hecuba,  with  notes  by  G'.  B. 
Wheelei";  in  Blftstrated  Classical  Biom^pfaV  ildd  Myth<ilogy,^^^^^iTed  ks  a 
Iiepular  manaal  lot  youths  ^y  Dr.  William  dmith ;  a  HistoHyjof  Gsevk  dusr 
apal  Literature,  hj  the  Rev.  R  :W.  Browne,  %  vqls.,  in  which  the  subject  is 
Drought  down  to  the  time  of  Aristotle;  the  new  edition  or  ttirlwalPs 
History  of  Greeee,  ▼©!.  8th.— Tw^  vols.'ttiOk^  of  Grtrte's  Hist^^f  Greece, 
fte  9^  and  10th,  afre  ^oooito  mako  their  «ppelutiii«e ;:  th^y 'irill  bring  (Viwn 

Se  histpry  frpm  th^  r^tovation  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  in  403  B.  C..  to 
Ib  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  AVar  in  346  B.  C.  The  autfi6r  Will  have  kti- 
Mer  half  century  to'Mierse,  infcludi<ng  ^e  destHvetton  6t  (fireaiui inde^ 
pandence^  tbe  ootfqueiiiig  career  of  Alewden,  and  ifche  iconiplkl^ed  w|ut  of 
his  successor,  before  |ie,reaf;hes  the  batde  of  Ipsus  in  301  B.  C.^  which  he 
has  fixed  upon  as  the  limit  of  his  work.  If  he  devotes  two  volumes  to  this 
period  (ana  the  i^roportton  t^  his  ivork  w6uld  hardly  adink  of  less),  the  whole 
will  consist  of  twelve  vdumes,  instead  of  the  eight  ori^nally  ccmftemplated. 

Owing  to  the  unexpected  length  of  some  of  the  Articles  in  the  present  Nam* 
ber,  several  pages  of  Literary  InteUigobde  pi-epared  for  ifeliaTeteciLilcludef* 
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ARTICLE    I. 

INDIA  AS  A  FIELD  FOR  INQUIBY  AND  EVANGELICAL  LABOIt^ 

By  Bev.  H.  R.  Hobingtooy  Miuioiiftif  of  Um-  Ajnerieaoi  Board»t 

In  addressing  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  a  Scttiinary  vpjiqse  sqns, 
at  the  bidding  of  their  t)ivine  IVlaster,  hikye  eacirded  ,t))e;^.  >YO|:)l^ 
i  need  teakep  no  apolc^  for  callhif  yopr  attentMn  to  Jkdim  m  afidd 
for  inamry  and  tvanfeHM  k^(>r. 

The  Hindiis,  hi  some  of  their  more  important  featufeSv.are  jret  to 
be  known.  The  labors  of  tatisskmaries  an  A  th«  Teaearchea  of  oriental 
scholars  have,  5i?fdeed,  brought  out  a  valuable  ^llectioii  of  facts. nj^ 
spectingibat  peculiar  p^ple^  Still,  UM>se  fW^ts.acQ,  bu^  a  /^arf  Qf  ^ 
whole  -^  in  many  cases,  disj#inled  fiartieulan,  and  iMSKd  with  mmaf 
errors. .  .       .        * 

The  4^tem  of  Hiuddism,  like  mai^  of  the  t^eo^ples  pf  tndia,  is  nf 
vast  extent,  and,  in  its  exterior,  highly  imposing*  It  is  often  gnt 
tesque  in  its  forms,  and  grossly  absurd,  or  strangely  enigmatical,  in 
its  developmients.    Ita  interpretatk>n  ia  to  be  aopght  mAiu^ 

If  we  would  know  Hinduism,  we  must  trace  its  historic  lines,  and 
study  into  its  mystic  science.  "We  must  apply  to  those  works  which 
are  claimed  to  belong  only  lo  the  initiated,  to  those  who  have  beeii 
led  into  the  light  of  their  own  divine  wisd&m.  But  those  more 
scientific  works  are  not  yet  available  to  the  mere  English  student* 
Though  somewhat^  familiar  with  the  results  of  oriental  researche0| 

1  An  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
8«pt  1,  ia»i. 
Vol.  IX.  No.  34.  21 
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I  couM  mivev  get  a€liliflfa«tdi7f  irieW -of  liindtkilni' nnltlr  li'iirm^tim^ 
bled  to  truee  Uin  HyHb&attttuotoSy  and  in  their  ovm.ktogdagei  Most 
of  the  tepuied  ttoodard  storks ^^ob  tiid  Hindd^  ilLdie  £iiglkli  kio- 
guage,  oftener  lead  t(»«mM*«^ban  io  any  jusi  riew  lof -that-  peopU; 
Ev-QO  tbe  Pufw»a$,  in  the  best  view'thaD  ean  be  taken  ef  .tbemt  pte* 
sent  only  the  ex^etibr  of  the  system,  its  mora'HiodeiTT'aiiil  pdpoiai: 
form*  They  leave.  «6  uninftirmed  <m  tboee  fuddatntal-prindfitB 
which  are  4he  life  and  strength  of  the  wh<4e:  •--'..** 

AU  that  I  caa  aUea^  oa  the  present  otoasiaB^wslI  batioteast  a 
basfty  glance  along  thQ  oitftliaes  of  ihis  interesting  fiehi  «f  .ikiqairyi   * 

The  oeigin  of  tke  Hindis  lies  far  within  the  miscy  itegioi»  of  un* 
o^rtaiaty.  Yet  we  can  calch  some  glimpses  of  it.  The  Hi«dds  vera 
notibe  first  inhabitants  of  ladia.  RemnwMs.of  the  aborigiliesof.tiiia 
oeHatry,  are  still  to  be  (toaeed  in  i^arioas  Idbee  inhribiting  tli6  fhsl* 
nesses  of  the  hills  and.  foresls.  They  are  knowti  liader.  different 
names*  Thei^  severs!  lUdlects^  in  moAt  oaats  allied  to  Iftdi  ^tfber, 
have  no  affinity  to  the  Sanskrit,  Never  ineorporatied  wiCkr  thei^  vio^ 
tors,  they  have  maii^ined  their  simplicity  of  maoneri^  and  a  rnde 
religious  creed  which  beat's  no  reaemblanee  to  Hiod4ian«  Atf  tuof 
cesaive  oouituerors  poured  into  the  eountry,  these  aborigiaes  betook 
themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  less  accessible  regiou  ^hera  tliej 
still  eocist.  t 

Though  the  Hindus  were  evidently  sot  the  first  inhabitants  of  In* 
d(a,  yet  they  are  to  be  sought  among  the  earliest  eonquerors*  Ii| 
process  of  time  they  embodied  suc<^essive  hordes  of  emigrants,  among 
wliom  the  Br6hnkan9^  as  a  tribe,  are  to  be  ineluded^  Aecordiog  t9 
tlie  uniform  testimony  of  Ilindd  records  and  traditioOi  all  came  is 
from  lands  west  of  the  Indus, 

Tliere  are  some  reosons  to  beUeve^  that  the  aboriginid  inkabitants 
of  India,  were  of  the  family  of  Shtm;  and  that  they  eame  into  India 
by  two  routes ;  oae,  at  the  north^west^  across  the  Indus ;  the  otberi  by 
sea,  into  sottlh-westem  India.  But  the  suocessAve  tribes  of  coa> 
^uerors  were  more  probably  of  the  family  of  Cusl^  and  mostly  en- 
tered India  by  the  north-west  p#as<^giew  They  first  inhabited  the 
Panjaub ;  and  they  were  long  confined  to  the  countries  between  tU^ 
HimiUaya  and  Vii»dya  ranges  of  mountmns. 

The  BhUiroans,  in  alliance  with  other  tribes,  fought  their  way  int^ 
power  and  emiueoce.  They  were  early  identified,  in  many  respects, 
with  the  Solar  Um  of  king:;.  The  Lunotr  Kne  was  a  braach  from  the 
Sofar.  In  it  arose  the  great  civi^  imar  which  forms  the  «u^ie«t  9f  one 
of  tke  Ulndil  Kpios»  the  3Jbbabbl^ra|a«    Thi^  division  agiong  the 
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earlier  HihcMs  existed,  and  tbe  Lmiar'Iine  htd  even  beoome  p^weri> 
foVbeAire^ihe  Br^hamBshadobilaimedany  extonenve  footing  in  India. 
Tlie  .^kUUrtr tBUiediund^r  tke  baoneroof  the  Lmmar  Koe^  Betweetoi 
ikttipe  iw  iviv^  powers  tkere  me^  frequrat  wars,  recurring'  throagli 
akmg-iperiad  of -jneaans.  The  Brfthmaas  wet^  at  length "friumphant. 
Tie  JBii<Ubt8t  power  wt»  eompltfb^  broken;  The  priest^  aiid  other 
dtlfrmtiifd  adbereota  of  the  BuddhiBt  faith^  benig  expelled  from  th^ 
country,  took  refuge  in  Ceylon  and  in  coanrtrieB  ftuther  east;  ^' 

.  Boddhiitn  im&  midoobtedly  a  piromhient  bvineh)  or  Sf boo)  of  prfmi- 
tive  fiioddiiu;  at  least  it  grew  out  of  sadh  a  sebool;  The  ietuleri 
in.  this  sobooL  ebetiaately  rensted  the  e»eroabhtt^ts  of  the  Bi^h- 
BUMB,  r^yeddngtbeir  claims  to  preihnvneno^And  their  pfopoded  addt- 
tbns  ie  tbe  isimplev  and  parer  faith  hcM  b^  thero*  Hence,  the  long 
Aid  btoodjr  oeniestB  re^krtedto  above,  irhioli  reBulted  m  the  ulthiMrte 
ezpoMon^ofilK  'Buddhist  branch  of  the' early  Hiodd  family; 
r  Tlbe.BcAhMaDBf'liidedivy  tbeit  nsyal  allies  of  the  Solar  line,  hav^ 
tag  tkn^eiAeT  iuMoeil  or  eoqpelled  all  the  ei|Kposiiig  iHbbs  >of  northerd 
Ibdiay^nkin'aHy  toroeclthdlr' attention  to  reK^eye  matters.  They 
f»m  Ui  thenmlvisi'  t»  cavrf^ovt^wir  peenHar  no«9ond  into  n>ijf$teni 
iiNhelp=o«mi^  >iiet«'06nkai^nees  adibt^  TcM^^^Mmcminm,  or  JM^ 

Whether  the  Br&hmans  were  originally  a  section  of  the'  %iiiM 
ikiity^'lmikfeeb^d^afeiedb  'But  lt<  i^  <9srt«ki',  that,  at  thk  ef«fge  tliey 
{^feS9edibif>$iiild«jfyth^  (b^yexplitinod  it.-  Bat  they  evidetfiiy 
#»(«ttt'  hottJ^lh  'its  purlstlne^^fnplknt^.  l^lif^y  gradually  engmf^H 
ia4)0fgiilie  ei^tidig  ddstttfnes^  tli^  warv^oug  systeiti^o^HiVid^lid^t^ 
ai^hlelV'td[i'6bs^)^«id:ce«itPd14«d  ihe'mihid  of  itillliiMs  iot  hian;^ ngek 
To  their  system  belong  almost  the  wholi9'^«^liealbgy*df  incarnate  tl^i- 
lle^?beiiv«iille  ius^i^ale,'with  tfa^theueatvi^bf  l^mples  aAd  itiul- 
(iplled>l4te«MMMl  eereitioiiSdav  and  al^/the  distlineiioh'  of  cAste;  wj^ich 
tt^lMii^e^fti^lithaas'  ihe-'head^andglveis  tb  mhe»9,  respectively,  i 
Mhuito  ^»^6ihi0eace'«gi^er  the  rhwe  docile  Vintf  ^pendent  clashes. 

I  Tb^'oH^'^  Hihid  castesf  cah  be  ^atiiifiufiority  explained  by  a 
f^feretieiiuibth^  hiswty  of  I«4ia  in  these^^eMie^  tlities,  ao^,  I  believe, 
tii%i^''«tl^-waf;"' - '  *  --.....*,'.     . 

One  ruling  purpose, oraSM, btitftcf part; bf  the Br^mans,  is  everJyA. 
#hiettfi^rtttiinen('1n'thevr  B&\n^ir\fi:Ti!feitMkh'(h^mieive8  as  tke 
Metar^%y{'mpfreim  iii  church  and  s/fafe.  Pot  this  they  planned,  fob 
Ihis'ftrey-fiMight':  And  when  their  victories  were  complete,  they  dis- 
^pMcM  ^t'Mit  a^nfeilionf^  tn  accordance  with  Their  ruling  passion. ' 
^'-Th^etttUti^  o^bfMiiirM  eeM^4n  the  age  of  perltf,itlie  jfifH^  Ih^ei, 
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^  €k)lden  Age,  k  Bbuiidantlf  ftdmiif ed  in  ilte  J^trSauut,  TBe  tnettr- 
ing  of  thid  is,  tliHt  vtk  the  flnrt  age  Of  Hinddi^m,  the  distitlciiotis  iA 
easte  were  not  knewn.  This,  <X  ccmrse,  is  imnnnpaxibie  witli  iheie- 
getid  ivhic/h  represents  the  fbtir  <»stes  as  springing  fV<tym  |)art6  of 
BndMB&*d  body-.  But  thk  legend  belongs  to  the  i^  of  i?aste,  and  lias 
its  explanation  in  the  extravagant  and  baseless  pretensions  of  the 
Br&hmans,  which  underlie  all  their  marvels.  Besides,  in  the  same 
Brfthmanical  adthoritfes,  which  present  the  inconsistency  above  infen- 
tioned,  we  also  fibd  the  separadon  of  men  into  castes  to  be  ascribed 
io  dfflftfrent  iiddivtduals,  at  ffifibrent  periods,  and  for  varidtrs  reason^. 
AH  this  goes  plaihlj  to  show,  that  the  i&stinctJoii  was  at  first  of  a 
social  or  poliUcirf  character.  .^  .  ^  .    * ..  .  i.    ^^ 

Lei  Mi,  then,  glance  at  some  of  the  facts  which  bear  on  tie  origin 
of  caste  as  a  BffJimaniesS  iibstittrtion.  '         .      >  » ^  - 1 

PromiAent  amongiU  tribes,  wifli  whom  the'Biiftlynans  <^n^ehde4 
for  supreme  dominaticm,  were  the  Kshatrijas.  They'seeim  'to  niivi^ 
been  of  Scythiab  origin,'  and  b  have  obtained  strong  footlbg  in  iibhh- 
Weslem  India.  The  sti^ggle  for  suptemacjr'hetween  them  and  tli^ 
Brfthmans,  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years.  *tht*j  wert  eteiih* 
tnaHy  s«fbdtied'  by  Parasur&inay  the  itiost  di^tingnished  de^hdei^  <^ 
fhe  Brflbmanical  pretensions  in  that  eventfal  period.  '  In  th^  Mahti^ 
JbhArata,  one  of  the  two  Great  Epics  abtive  mentioned,  it  U  stat^  o^ 
this  Mma,  that  <^  thrice  seven  times  did  he  dear  the  eartk  of  the 
Kthcdtiya  race.**  Again,  the  Earth  id  represented  as  laying :'  ^  Hie 
fathers  and  grandfhthei-S  of  these  JCthatriyai  (i.  e.  succbssive  gene- 
rations) have  been  kiQed  by  the  remorseless  Jfoma  in  warfere  on  my 
acconnt" 

llie  Eshatriyas  b^g  thus  hunibled,  many  of  them  became  Br&h- 
mans.  But  in  the  final  adjustment  of  affairs  between  the  contending 
parties,  as  the  condition  of  peaceful  alliance,  the  mass  of  Kshatriyas 
seem  to  have  been  constituted  a  privileged  class,  or  tasU,  bearing 
the  name  of  their  tribe,  being  made  second  i^y  to  their  victors,  the 
sacerdotal  or  Brfthmanical  caste. 

This  view  of  the  Kshatriyas  or  military  caste,  harmonizes  with 
what  is  said  of  them  in  the  Br&hmanical  writings,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  the  mythological  legend,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Brfthmanism,  gives  to  all  parts  of  the  system  a  divine 
origin. 

The  FBuya#  constitute  the  caste  next  below  the  Kshatriyas.  This 
tctm  is  also  found  in  the  Pur&nas,  as  designating  a  tribe  oif  nation^ 
who  inhabited  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Panjaub.    They 'seem  to 
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hftve  been  twie  of  fte  Sacae^  or  Scjthia^  lUil^?^,  ?'bey  were  aHi^i  ^a 

tl)e  Luimr  line,.fm4x  coQseqqentljy  oppo^d.to  tjl^  $.Qlar  anteireate.     . 

This  |>eople,  ajOter  a  long  and  seveire  8trqggle^>yer^  at  JeRgl,b,  auJh 

dued  by  Sagara,  tbe  sea  kpg  .of  India<    Of  thjem  it  is  stated  in^.^a 

of  tbe  Puranas,  tjbiat  thej  were  "separated  fnpro  affinity  to  U^^.w 

geoerate  tribe;^  [i  e.  the  two  higher  cast^^^'^^^^^'P^  ^be  duties  o| 

their  castes."  •.       ,     !         .  J 

Here  is  sufficiently  clear  indi(^tioQ  of  tl^^  F;ay  in  w|uch  tb^.ca^t^ 

were  originally  formed.    They  were  evidently  the  rebuilt  of  coo4pi^7 

ipg  circumstanoes,  which  singularly  faT^Mred  the  ambitions  de^igQ^  of 

tliose  aspiring  warrior-priests,  the  Br&hzD^S,     But  j\t  was  a,resQ)t 

gradually  attained,  as  one  point  after  sujiother  was  gained  \}j;  tbe 

)^r^inans,and  Uieir  schemes  became  matured  into  a^potppiete,  system. 

It  Is  certainly  a  device  well  adapted  to  conscjdidato  and  estal^Ii^h  ij^ 

fpe  ^expansive  system^  the,  various  and,  ^iib^rto  convicting  tribes  of 

Ijorthern  India*  :.,,/,,..  r .:  .1 

The  origin  of  the  SudrdSy  the  fonrtb  an^  iowiest  ea^foanjbe.^rjaced 

^Ub  an  equal  degree  of  certainty.    Hipdu  authors  speak  of  a  tirib9# 

)penation  of /Sw^ro*,  as,  iiihabiting,  the^  w 

rn  IBdif^  ft^ar  thl^  Jndi^9*  ,  l^hqy  l^piY^  b^^iv  «v,py 

pbablUly^  t^  be  the  O^rfr^crtj' who  fai^f?^?j4  ^w 

3  e$vst:^i*n  conq^iest. .  "J^he  s^^.pe^plp ^are  called 

tt,  whicb  is  alposjt  e^cac.tjy  |the,jSan^rit  .te|ij|, 

5  states^  that  ,^t^ucfr<is  .{QTfSudr^a^)^Qu\^^afif^ 

be  masten^  of  the  Indus^?  etc^  wbiic,^^  at  on^ 

emdjMfsttion  of  the  tribe ;  and,  alsp,  jLheir  jga^p^9 

classing   them  with  ^^  outcasts   and  barhqr^gnSjp^ 

j^ere^  then,  we  havov at  oi^ce(  the  mm0  Bi.^i.ih^  n^ds^fi^f  f}^  ^*^^> 

j|r  fervant  caste,  .         ..        ,  -.i   ..  ]     .      <n 

J^  It  is  no|  to  be  supposed,  that  the  tribesj  whiql^  ][>pr.9  thpse  thr^e4^7 

tinfctiye  appellations,  were,  the  onJy,j)erepnif..i^rrjaftaed  in,  t^piy,.^-^.- 

^ctive  elites  ^  but  that,  ftotn  their  pronainenfe^  ^i^,r^^q9ji5  9^  J^f 

other,  they. furnished  the  occasion  i'of  those  J^irfiQ^laf  de^gR^tions^ 

.  JThe  Ifsk^friiffxs  were  a.povexful  racCj,  or,  fnqi^  prpl^b,ly,  a  qmi- 

pin^tion  of  the  parlier  warlike  .tribes,.aUied  in  ,^bwJea^iB^;in|eP€^tf|y 

^d  ih  opposition  to  Brahmanioal  ruje,^    J5eing.^,|i\p.fe  i^vHii;^^!  fl^^^d 

^  superior  class  of  men,  com  pared  with  oilier  tritjes^iji^y  wpp^l  n^tqj 

ratly  have,  next  to  their  Victors,  the  superior  position  in  the  new 

^^atem.    The  id^  of  briny ngptber  tr^l^es  into, subordipf|tion  and 

servitude,  wi^  not  new  to  tliem;  and  they,were,.prpbably,  npt^^e^^ 

tp  the  Br&^aahs'  ih  tha  bpginid  arr^^eme^ats  wl^ifJi^.uUimfifely  r^ 
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mksedTiflKtboiiiidtetioQ  of  GMOi  TeiweoBoiut  aeciiU  fi^tkeSffftb- 
maiis  the  r</^'oiif  «at>uWn^o£ihai  Bjsicm*  ,.  ^  v,  • 
.  Tbe^  FoMfttf  werO'  lesa  iiefylriDg^  And  awnt  mild  imd  doule;  nod 
yet  thej  were-  a  wry  respectable  tnbe*  Tiiene  «re  tadicaljons  tbfit 
thay  lielenged  to  the  piiKev  olaaiads  of  the  eftrii^r  Hiodti  reUg'K«fists, 
^loid  frere  driefly -dejroted  4«  Agriculture*  They  arejepreeeotfid^s 
'  ^*  diligeat  in  tfaeir  occaipBtionB,  %nd  mhrnisrivfi^""  All,  4berafbrer  K 
similar  occupation  and  like  condition,  of  wbaterer  tilba,  mg^  -^^ 
tlie.ttHimatfiadjvstment  of  the  syAtera^ /well. )>e . airrfuig^  jtadb^  rery 

.;  With  the  iS&ftra^^wlko  «ejfe,4«rig}naUy  a  vtidsr  i^^eeiTof  inen,.ft9id 
who  are  represented  as  having  beeniimOmiAompteMly  ^ttbdM9d4»0d 
-  JiuiBliie4-^>1^itli  (hMi  all  tJMledaprftending.iAilb^/fteryftfaltriba^^  the 
:idBone.4amhl«;ckiaMBM>f  labon»r8»  •e^:NFotil4  jMMimUyi  be/a$@0Qia(^ 
^fotlBal9thB'«£SM6^a,>«B•B«^vifooa»(tt«.  '.\>'S<  u  >  t;  %  .•  ..-  ^ 
01  The  «OBibination)Of  such  lieteff^gpeneous  ^l^Mk  hosiiie/lribe^  int«  4)Aie 
-polkMNHreUgioMaiorgRoiURtioiH  «iighlwell  tiei«^pecAdlito;b0iaigi(ni4^d 
rf ivith  mnimik  iuteifeiwee  jund  aQnteoiioM^  Thi^^«iipb  was  tto  oi^e 
;  OS  bat  too  jmauifeat/froai.ther  SriUmanicaL if ritinj;s.  Jn  ti^  V4^ 
\Fur^a,  JBrtthmaAi  seppMealed  a*  asaignjng  to  *^  ibmp  oast^  Hi^fm^' 
r>ral bocupa^iomti  to  pcevont) fthdir  int^^rmoe  with. one  atiOthdr^  wluph 

This  implies,  what  is  elsewhere  clearly  taught  in  the  FttnlJMS, 
that  the  dtttinotioDif  of  caste,  orrath^^  the  di^Aai#n  urto  four  great 
ctassca,  existed  betore  any  distioctATe  duties  and  privik^ts  for  the 
seTersd  castes  had  bees  laid  down.  The  VMmu  Purana^  in  full  ac- 
oordance  mth  other  autbonties^  states,  that  <^  The  beings  iwhofw^ 
created  by  Brahmai,  of  these  four  castes,  were  at  6tst  endowed  with 

^  righteousness  and  petfect  fiutfa ;"  that  ^^  they  abode  wherever  they 
pleased,  unchecked  by  any  impediAient ;"  that  ^  their  heocts  were 
free  from  goile ;"  that  *'  they  were  pure,  made  free  frum  soil,  by  ob- 
servance of  sacred  institutes.  In  their  sanedfied  minds  Uari  dwdt ; 
and  they  were  fiUed  with  perfbct  wisdom,  by  which  they  conttm- 
l^ted  the  glory  of  Yisbmi.''  Ohs^nre^  aU  this  is  stiUed  respecting 
the^bur  castes.    How  different  from  what  they  now  are,  or,  are  oven 

allowed  to  be!         

Let  us  look  ngaia  at  the  saMie  author:  ^.After  a  while.  • .  .the 
innate  perf^tness  of  hnman  Miiure  .was  no  mora  erolned ;  the  r^ht 

-  kinds  of  peideotMhi .  < ,  w  w«re  impaijred;  and  these  heing  «Bfeebked, 
and  sin  gaininf ' strei^th,.  modak .were  ailieted  with  paiB^!^'«tc. 
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Slicm,  in  ttew  of  iikh 4a$eP  tokeKtian  «f  'men,  ^t:k  iinke^  tkat.BMii- 
in&  prescribed  taws  suited  H  thekf  station  and  iacatticV)  the  duties  .of 
tbe  several  ^wlesaiulmtors,'^efco»  Apd  tfata  yieB9toprtv€nic§mfiict$ 
*mhich  bad  alneadj  ariseti  beti^^een  tlie  exjs^g  castes.    •  ' 

HotrereriiM^iiditeDt  with  tlMd^eyiMfavy^iK^m  of  oaatos^  we  find, 

In  the  9am$  utdkoviivek^  <' the  disdnetioM  of  caste  ascribed  iraridusly 

^to-Tolufitaty  el^tioB^  te^ecSLdent^and'eo  tbe  posithie  institxiCionB  <^ 

-'diffiMrent  prlaceaT  <  ■    * 

.    From  all  tJifo,  it  i»plani' that  leaste  was  at  first  a  mei^^oeialand 

political  institution,  designed  to  facilitate>faiterioiT8e<«iMi'0e(ii|>eriidon 

afiiofig  th^' tribes,  Iniheir  earlier  eempaets^  both  before  ahdaft^  the 

'  SM^tiliM^ofi  olt^BMihmaiiioiilml&  • 

•:-  ^t  ^'Bt'filmfahieai^uithdtityfadviiMed^jaiid  those  far-^^ 
'^diMotid  wab{di9lbmd«he«ise^i»ea  in  otMuikstaaees  fatonahie  to  she 
developmeift  of  their  designs,  tb^  see*  to-Jiwire  devoted  .theoiselv^ 
^4Mt^  esdb^vtXf  td  dvHr  pi9iMfefl|io»al.aiiUe8 ;  ta  Deiigioii0<aaliters,  to 
'  ^irlfld^^they^tDttdeaUetlieM  eabste<«vientw;  -licva began  tiieifliore  dia- 
-  10ncti>te  de^elopneni  of  Bfaiaaaniimia»ja«jistein>  of  udigioas'fiuth 
^  laK^  prAcUie.  Into  thia  syisMm  eteqrthi«g  was  gaadoally  woven ; 
-^ttntU,  at  lengtii,  the  distinoitwa  of  ^aaie'^ryied'a  part  of  the  wrj 

*  tektuM  of  ffindi^isttu '  €aste,:tk«noefoltb^  beeame  stfktfy  «  religious 
limitation,  enfbrced  by  aH  tbe^sanctions  '^'  -divine  ki.w.  It  haa  long 
been  an  essential  part  of  Brahmanism,  a  singular  fact  in  ttie  kistorj 

•  '^'inan* 

The  general  rtdee  of  caste  are  given  in  the  Pfsranas  as  foUovrs  t 

1.  "The  Brdhman  should  make  gifts,  should  vrorsfaxp  the  gods 
with  sacrifices,  sboitld  be  assiduous  in  studjiag  the  FSc&zs,  «hoiild 
perform  ablutions  and  Hbations  with  w»ier,  and  should  preserve  the 

"  sacred  fires*  For  the  sake  of  salwistence  he  mmj  efibr  sacrifieea  on 
behalf  of  others,  and  may  instruct  them  in  the  Sdetras  ;  and  he  may 

"  aecept  presents  of  a  hberal  description  in  a  becoming  manner  (L  e. 
from  respectable  persons,  in  a  proper  way,  and  at  appn^nate-timeB). 
He  rauM  ever  seek  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  attd  do  evil  to 
none ;  foif  tbe  best  riehes  of  a  Br^mw  are  universal  benevolence  (!). 
<He  should  hx>k^pon  the  jewels  of  another  |>erson  aa  if  they  were 
pebbles,"  etc* 

2.  **  The  man  of  the  warrior  caste  should  cheerfully  give  presents 
ito  Bruhmaas^  perform  various  saerifieea^  and  rtody.  the  Scriptures. 
His  a<tpeoial  sources  of  mamtenaace  are  aims  and  the  protection  of 

'  4tie  oartlL.    The  gtmrdianshipof  tkeeasth  is  indeed  his  especial  pro- 
.'Tihcerbythe  disciiaif ge  of  thiB«datyyakiskgattaaifl  hia  olgect9,aDd 
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realizea  fi  share  ^  thja  merit  of  all  saerificial  fiie^  Bj  intimidating, 
tbe  b&d,  ao4.  cherishing  the  good,  the  monarch  who  maintaina  the. 
discipline  of  the  different  castes,  secui^ea  whatever  region  he  desires^'^, 
(i.  e*  in  a  future  birthj  or  another  world). 

3.  "  BrahnUij  tl^e  g;reait  parent  of  creation^  gave  to  the  Vdisi/a  the 
occupations  of  commerce  and  agi'iculture,  and  the  feeding  of  flocks 
and  herds,  for  his  means  of  livelihood;  and  sacred  study,  sacriOce, 
and  donation,  are  also  hia  duties,  as  is  the  observance  of  fixed  and^ 
occasional  rites." 

4.  *^  Attendance  upon  the  three  regenerate  castes  is  the  province, 
of  the  Sudra,  and  by  that  he  is  to  subsist,  or  by  the  profit^  of  trade^ 
or  t}ie  earnings  of  mechanical  labor.  He  is  also  to  make  gifts;  and. 
he  may  offer  sacrifices  in  which  food  is  presented^  a$  well  ^  obse*) 
qjiial  offerings  "  (i.  e.  he  may  perform  these  ceremoqie^jirough  th^» 
agency  of  a  Briihman). 

"  I  need  not  enter  Upon  the  midivisions  of  the  fpur  castes.    They 
ig:*e  as  numerous  as  all  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  Ufe«  • 

The  evils  of  caste  are  manifold.  These  distinctions,  however,  ope- 
rate varioMsly  in  different  parts  of  India.  Still  caste  exists  in  it£  full 
force  over  nearly  tbe  whole  race  of  the  Hind^.  But  in  Ceylop  its. 
power  is  greatly  broken ;  and  it  is  fast  returning  to  it9  original  chsir- 
SiCieTy  ihsii  o(  A  social  and  civil  institution.        .    , 

3  of  Bmhmanism  were  prior  to  the  Mohammedan 
They  extended  thence,  backwards,  through  a  pe-^ 
ye^rs. 

art  of  the  whple^  an  item  in  a  vast  and  complicated 
9),  now  spreads  into  every  department  of  society, 
J  on  every  act  of  life,  appropriates  to  itself  every^ 
pgetablQ^ingdoms^  and  every  notice- 
niverse.,.  It  c< 
,  springs  of  wa 
which  piay  l^< 
or  Which  may 
leading  dogm 
lindu  does,  we 
d  to  look  through  them  to  their  hicl-! 

itnthin,  we  must  look  again  at  soma 
itic  structure. 

iiii'was  probably  that  of  the  Tedas. 
le  Sanskrit  writings;  with  them  the 
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ftmskrit  geenw  to  have  fecen  Srst  introdbced  Intolnidbu  Whetheir 
the  Vidcu  were  written  In  India,  or  whether  they  were  written  in 
some  earlier  seat  of  the  Hind^,  west  of  the  Indus,  is  a  problem  yet 
to  be  solved.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  thihk  that  they  had  their 
origin  where  iihe  Hindoo  tli'dt  arose,  and  where  th^  Sanskrit  was  a 
spokien  language,  as  it  continued  to  be  for  some  time  tdfter  its  intro- 
duction into  India,  and  that  they  were  brought  into  India  bj  some  of 
those  conquering  hordes  which  constituted  Che  early  Hlndd  race. 

The  Sanskrit  of  the  VecUu  is  so  unlike  the  more  modem  and  the 
nio^e  polshed  language  6f  the  Rdmdydna  and  the  MahWi&rata^  the 
two  greit  HindA  Epics,  (hat  those  who  can  read  the  more  modern^ 
eahnot  understand  the  more  dncient  style  of  that  language  which  i^^ 
found  lii  the  Vedoi,  It  is  ttie  more  modern  form  of  the  Sanskrii? 
ttt^t  beiirs  the  strongest  i^hify  to  the  existihg  languages  of  northe^ii' 
Indioi^  a  fact  which  evincf-s  that  the  Sanskrit  may  not  have  1>een  tln^ 
earti^t  I{inguag6  of  the  cOuntiy/ 

Wbatever  may  have  been  the  arig\n  of  the  Veddiy  it  seems  qu|& 
oerUiin,  that  the  worship  inculcated  iri  them  was  the  earliest  form'  of 
th^  Htndd  relf^oii  in  India.  'It  wias  a  worsliip  otfered  to  T*ire,  Aii^f 
the  $un,  tlie'iyfoon,  etc.  It'  was  a  branch  (A  AiKdnumf  if  not  Che 
eilHlest  complete  form  of  4hat  system  of  worship ;  and,  at  Once,  con- 
nects the  Hindil  with  the  patriarchs  of  the  Bible. 

An<tther  rituftl  has  taken  the  place  of  that  more  ancient  form  of 
worship,  a  ritual  found  in  those  more  modem  Vorks,  the  Purdhcuif 
which  has  so  antiquated  that  ancient  creed,  that  one  who  should  fol*'^ 
low  the  precepts  of  the  Vectas,  would  be  regarded  as  an  infidel.  And 
yet  the  Hindd^lories  in  his  attachment  to  the  VedaSy  the  forgotten 
Oracles  of  his  fathers. 

The  eariiest  seat  of  the  Hindus  within  the  borders  ci  Hindilstto, 
was  the  Pdnjauh.  There  the  two  great  Bpics  were  doubtless  com- 
posed, as  also  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  and  probably  some  of  the  Pa- 
rClnas.  The  Epics  and  the  Institutes  furnish  the  prmcipal  materials 
for  the  mythological  form  of  Hindiiism  in  all  ages.  These  works 
were  doubtless  composed,  in  most  particulars,  of  legends  of  an  earlier 
date^  which  were  imported  into  India,  and  now  for  the  first  time  col- 
lected and  written.  The  two  Epics  were  probably  written  about 
three  centuries  b.  c.  They  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  the 
Br^mans  of  later  ages  have  drawn  their  materials,  especially  the 
authors  of  the  eighteen  great  Purdnas,  Hence,  in  these  comparatively 
modem  works,  we  find  materials  which  belong^  to  a  high  antiquity 
intermixed  with  modern  ingredients.    In  tliese  works  the  impos- 
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ing  mind  of  antiqnity  is  distorted  into  unison  with  puerile  modern 
inventions,  and  in  such  a  way,  as  evinces  a  long  period  of  successive 
innovations  upon  the  Ancient  system  of  faith* 

In  these  Br&hmMuoal  writings  we  find  iine(pfvxx»l  etfdenee  of 
the  previous  extelence  of  a  system  of  "Philosophical  Religion.  This 
was  different  from  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  being  more  metaphysi- 
cal and  argumentative.  Tet  both  seem  to  have  been  embraced  kj 
all  the  leading  schools  of  primitive  Hinduism. 
.  The  edfly  BrftlMoans,  Uket^dieffs  of  tl»el#  lime,  ostensibly  held  the 
V^dftS  as  tlieir  Sacred  Saiptures ;  yet  they  practically  denii^  tfiiem:; 
amd^  taking  thciv  stand  on  their  mystic  philosophy,  they  made  It  the 
basis  of  a  marveHsus  tysteiftiof  ineanmtions,  ete.  This  was  the  point' 
df  dtvaergeace  between  them'  and  the  prtests  of  the  Lunaf  dyila^y. 

The  two  fipios^aMd  Ike  ItistS«irte^  mark  the  period  ofBt^hmtinfdEA; 
domination,  and  present  to  us  the  transition-stage  of  HindQ'  l^rrdng' 
and  religkm.  lids  wHl  be  manitotfhMfi  an^lntelTigent  vtei^  df  ithe 
Bh&gktat<  <G6etaj  the  tery^  skigtihir  e|iiM*A^  fn '  the  Unhabhftrata.  li 
is«  discsssicm^'Sh  the  nhtiM^  of  the  Ooilh^id;  i^  wt  th^  natdti^'it^ 
dsstiny  ^titiM^  heiws«|i  tli^  gdA'  SHshMi  fi^d  Vheh^ro'AfJdna,  bd;^ 
curring  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  and  on  the  veiyfii^  ttf 'battw 
iUierQ-lb0  ^pfH^slngi  Kostsf  Sfti-e^Jtist'  rea^ffM^thiB  <«seft.-^'^¥tffe'6)d 
enopunigQs  thehero'fdllghti^iwfcMi'he  U  relue^mrt  to'd^^as  lie  ]^t^ 
oeipses  that^'Dhs  faotis  bf  Ihe  «n^5^  %ere^  cob^iosed^i^^'  b?s.«riii9t^^ 
Uls  tew:bei^>i&0d  Irti  tfrt^nlh.  '^Tl^  kt^j^iitee^t  if  ihe  ^'ribfis^^M 
tim  doKvine;  fHafl  M»ii<lQid  nf^tt^fi  dr^'«4iHr^l;r'»i^Hti^^tt!iAt')U^6hS> 
liiierdljUssllntMMnbiMrtiMM'lv^^^,'  n^Mt  M'^U^ti^ 

iiithdflt  ^i\mt>  i«i|iM'%  >4h^i"i^s^tiifetie^]'toctiPfc  ^ik^ismw 

pain,  profit  or  loss,  etc;  fhaX^'d^tti  ^tifd' lt<b  k^  fkii  tiiU^p6]4ti^ 
diodifiitteiMib'of  thd<siiiW^'bdkig;tttiid'ften(^'tlte^M!as^acre  dFthe^r- 
at  k}hdreilh«M;omes'ii«Mte^  U  4tldifll%renbe.*  'Iie>(  W  Wtkn  tt  %6^^ 
iWfctlo*lhei«^B<»tng^rf^h^god*i'' ='• '■  •■  *-'■    '    "'  •"-*  '  >''--iJ 

',' -' -^  ,      '  '        •••:.■■''»        :         "  ';     ;:'  ".-'■•'' \>    '   '   '<•  -'.'ir.n  '■■'  ."-'.'-* 
**i^hffn  ^(Wn^i  tfri  ttHi^Skiq^fk9nid:st,nQti  moffKm.slb^llif  wnto  art  W^ 
,      the  wise.       .  :.     ,. ,  ^  ,     ^.    i    ,      ...    .  ^....','    n-     T,** 

76r  those  that  lire  or  those  that  die,  maj  never  mounii  the  truly  yns^, 
Ke*er  was  the  time  when  I  was  not,  nor  thon,  nor  yonder  llhings  of  earth : '    '  ' 
Hereafter  ti^^iM('tsAe«diiie,.wli«s<^s  of  us  ihallc«ti80  to  b«i'         '  '' 
*9nie40iO//vritJiiti  itSiaoflaliMnsei  gidd^  0tt^>hK>'>tAilMfckid>  ^iSstk  aafl  ¥ige^ 

AU  indcstnijctible  Is  He  that  b]^9A  /the  ]^ymg  uniTcrsej-  .    ,   ^      ,^     -  ,  ->i 

And  who  is  he  that  shall  destrojr  the  work  of  the  tTndcstmetihle  ?  . .    . 
^C3<jm]pt{blo  these  Wli^  are  Aiat  wn^j)  ihe  everlasting  sonl-^ 
tSlls'SMtt)U,'iitaikM#lM4>I^S04li    WIMfi^'dalOirtittid,«bftrirfhsi!'^'   *^^ 
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For  he  that  thinks  to  fllay  the  8.oal  pp.  h^  tf^  iJil^M  thewai  «  ahiA^  . 

Are  fondly  both  alike  deceived :  it  is  not  slain  —  it  slayeth  not ; 
*  It  fa  not  boitt  —  it  doth  not  <fie ;  past;  present,  fiitdre,  knows  ii  not ; 

Ancient,  eternal,  and  uncharted,  it  dies  hot  With  tbfe  ityitig  frkittfe. 
tWhQ.]ypi9iK«B  it.inoonf«i»ttbl«.  iuHieTei^^  >     .  ' 

Whftth^eds^<vl^9tl^,heroa^fla9F,qi;fi^hin^eiM[i«  .  i 

As  their  old  garmfents  men  ca^t  o^,  f^xoi^  newj^Q^i^njt  ^  ^Asaflae^  .  ,   v 
'So  ca^ts  the  soul  ltd  worn-out  frame,  and  takes  aX  once  another  form} 
^hta  ^eeii^Sng,  •wrherefore  mourn  for  it  !'* '- 

..  Op.ij^peqtiQi^  we  find  t^aX  tUs  pUtoeopiycal  {mmit  ithcs  Bkdfavat 
GJ^GUf  pre^enU  a-  somewhat  f)otemieftl.«<{pe<it  towai^s  iM  Ykdsa-^ 
^  not  orejifQtjag,  tifam,  altog0(faQr«  bul  fepreflenijn^  ihem  asi  hmiog  short 
of  tb?  hlgh^  eniy  and  devoid  of  true  twntj-  of  aiisidb»'^  i . 

The  poen^i  also,  i^  destilnie  pf  Myiho\o^iUiliamgaTj^aBi  jet  it 
^jjs  a  ^n)ad  foundation  for  the  whole  monatrasis  sjratem  of  divine 
i^canmUong.  .  ,  ^ 

Again,  it  positiTely  diseoontenaneey  ^be«elf4Rffi(sl^  mortifieatioiis: 
of  the  Y6gbee8,.&eir  excruciating  peaaocea,  and  their  absurd  and 
fantastic  tortures ;  and  jet  all  the  limdaoftntal  do9tiinea  of  Hindi 
asceticism  are  here  involved;  and  the  wbole  {kooo»  goes  to  lUnstimt^ 
tbeuT  importaace. 

I  Nowt  from  such  prepajrationsi  it  was  natural  and  easj  to  proceed 
to  the  fiiU  development  of  the  Hindd  Paotheon»  with  all  their  gro^ 
tesqae  la jthokgj,  and  to  the  whole  round  of  asoelie  obserraaoes* 
The  Purtoasy  in  which  these  matters  are  drawn  out  in  detml,  are  all 
QomparaUvelj  modem ;  the  latest  has  heen  oomf^oited  to  be  not  mora 
%ui  300  yeais  old.  The  eighteen  Great  PurfiuMr  wiUi  the  almost 
ianun^anUUe  ai^  still  more  modem  looal  Poerliaasi  complete^  what  I 
xegard,  tbe  series  of  Br^manical  writingp. 

.  Br^hmans  were,  indeed,  the  authors  cf  some  of  the  jJuloaophicid 
txcj^ises  which  belong  to  the  arcana  of  Hiadftism*  But  the  sul^jeola 
treated  in  these  works  are  not  distinotively  Bjr^maniqal*  Thej  «re 
essential  parts  of  Hinduism  in  all  its  ages  of  existence.  The  princi- 
pies  ift  Hilese  works,  hatting  been  app^^ot>rialed'  by  the  Bi^mans  to 
their  own  interests,, now,  of  course,  form  a  part  of  Br&hmanism,  the 
more  modem  form  of  Hinduism.  f 

Hinduism  may.  be  divided  historicaUj  intA  three  periods : 

1.  jHba  Pairiartkai  Period.  Tlus  enbraoea  tfae^  time  when  «he 
earlier  legends  «nd  dogmas  of  tlie  Hindfts  Were  bul  pai^ialljr  syste- 
matized, and,  probably,  unwritten.  It  was  the  period  when  the  no* 
tions  of  those  aspiring  men,  portions  of  a  dispersed  race,  held  still 
jBome  resemblm^e  to  the  doctrines  taoglit  by  the  patriacohal^' preacher 
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firfim  H^hidi,  according  ta  ihe  general  e^timeDt  of  t)ittIliBi!iia,aU  tW 
fihirw^ittofr  T6la&  ^wfiro  fwrmed*    The  diaUoftliVe  felHiun^s  of  tlmi 
prtiioiiara*teb«80tigbtin  feh^Bilia^iuilhQ  hiatot^  of.^ 
fimpifii,aiidiinihe<¥Ma0«   ••  .  ..  ,.    •   .  r  .  *  . 

2.  The  PhiloBophical  Period.  Tbl%  ma^  ibe  peifM  di&iiig  Whioh 
tike  {M^inciiilea  flttd  focts  of  the  t)atriarGhal  iage  were  btill  fuMket  3^ 
iftoined.firottt.thftis.praiitiye.piiriljr  aod  aimpHcitj^Mid.  ttfken^  inoochn 
ftoetioB'With  other  mateDiak)  tbejf  wectt  moulded  into  ^  more  reeon*' 
4ite  a^di  pUlosophiod  fdrm,  aad  "lYeve*  qkimate^^  mfot^^ht  into  a. 
vaat  ijft^^mMy^mHQphyBkaL  reU^on^  Xheiinjiitki  nmnben  ^^fa)^^ 
the  five  divine  operalm»).theidftvilsiiMi.oC  the.unij^Qrae[iato*cias8e8  of) 
five%jel«^  all'. which  ai^  essential/ perfneiples  inisiadem  >iIiod^lrim, 
%txt  alfo  Mi6iig  the  fuDdaoifeiifok  of  4hat  earlier  0y«tetil.  Xbam  IxM^' 
va0  epndeiveditbe  idea:«f  map  a#  ft  inliiiatiiireutiivet«e|)ia  {Unborn  tkeae^. 
ia7»l«ridttd )  '^ vet;'' .  imUih  iall  4iheir .  .po^eira,  4^ v^^>>^  loelati^aB, ,  0^/ 
]atiQMy/e*e.,iaiieifii]l7  de#qloptd^,  The>iQj8tidmNtiibev  ^f(ANev^'<>M  ia 
thte  rrda(^ete«yBe&mfv^,to  haMiiaA  a  Ji|ten#Bigin^a»a^  devioe  nft 
thefonkiBaMei.  .Both1he«e>  aeeiA  to  ibetokig  to  Brt^wnaiiiBm^/iw.thtl 
Dtatt  fwriod:  Jh«  dhra»f]pgiaaLvliiHM(  of  4U»i period ioimnqt.  be  #0' 
eaBiij  drawq^  >  &  must  lie.  1Mb  efiiha.i£]KK3h.A.;0^  800|;whMi  «k«u 
neit^Biodhegato  ti^dfcirik.  Thaft/thef^.  waai tlieo"ejiit«dQ  itiek.  *; 
^tem  jof  iphSlosi^iUcal  religionr  is  abkladtody.  nattifeat^romiih^teav^; 
lier  Brd,hmaBical  works  above  mentioned.  I  had  oAen.ibokol'pnWj 
Utnto'a  btttilQlmt  hud  therBhigavat  QMa^  hiHi I  tievetf  underalilDd 
tlwaajMUtsiMtontynntftl  Lhad  kecciiaeiaoi|Mfinltd w;ithMne.af  th^; 
standard  ihctaphjrsibal  <woriU  of.tktt  QindOai  iwkkh  are  til  fiiot  tliQ . 
t^t JeondulnaBtai^  wto  have  itt  thpse^anoieiitlroriMi  as.wel}  tia^.tlMS , 
wJiole6yqtemoif.Brihijiaak*alr/Hitid&ism4 . 1 

0^  Th^iMrd  Period  xAthBj^in&meiW^^  Thitf  ia.thei 

p^iod  of  BrShaiaaical  domination ;  when,  the  existing  notions  were, 
developed  in  a  more  impo^ng  and  popular  form,  a  form  monstropalir: 
hi^roglorpbioal. and  fiiU)akm8*  It  is  here  that  wefind  the. Hfhcda  gene- 
alogjr  of.  Hhldd  godsatad  godde^aes^  wjih  tall  thdr  mjsUo-dtyiifi  moA» 
aaoompanbneniB*  To.  this  period  hokmg  all  the  poj^nlat:  Ibvns  of , 
tem4^a*«w»hip«. 

t  The  ettrlier  foiwi.of  tha  Purlteic  ajsftem  is  fouMl  in  the  two.  Great 
Qpies^  and  m  the  Institotes;  hut  ils  pneasol  Coras  is  tfiat  of:  the  P«-  ^ 
rdnai^  works  of  a  madi  mOre  modem  origin^  and  the  produots  of  di^  . 
f€»ent  agesb    The  eigUeea  great  Farftna%  in  most  U  the  matariali 
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o0iwfaioh'  tbk^ram  oofli}A>00d,  im  tesj^htAbLt  t^  one  wnotiMr;  and 
Jit  they  ar»  of «  polemioiil  oharaoten  8otde  of  them  Mim  tnipm' 
mACf  for  Btahmft^  sotde  for  Vishav,  aod  eooM  for  8iva»  fiach  mt^ 
fffhs  its  'pMliliar  doUtts,  by  the  gr9at'nas»  of  mytltologieal  legend^ 
and  mybtic  ^gnuu^  a)l  being  sfaapei  ta  tiie  diddodiTe  nature  of  dici 
god  it  exalts,  and  to  his  worship.  All  these  iforka  ckiih  to  be  supi 
Iibrted  Iqf  ibe  aaihovity  of  the  VMas. 

'  TfaiffebdwB  that' there  have  €rrer  been  different  aeets^Mer  scfa^ols,: 
aiMmgthe  Br^hMaas.  These  Tavioos-sqheob  are  nowaUteMbracecb 
ki'  two  gveal  dimlona,  the  SAufOi  mid  the  VAMnmMO.  These  tifw 
bodiestreoofgnfae  each  <itbtr  as  right,  or  orthodax,  in  nioi<!  re«^ct»i 
tbe  ooe  neoeasarily  <ini>elving  the  other  in  aU  tbi^r  faDdameirttl  doe^ 
tHnes.    Off  otrtafai  points  they  violently  contend.  '  v  j 

.('Many  'i^pafaur- errors  ape  pmvtaknt  respecting'  some  parts  ai> 
IMIiakaiiical  Hkidaisnw  These  the  BrlJiuians  liice  to^fame  preTttiV 
ar  t^tey*  b^  to  diaeld  them  in  their  penetralia.  All  suoh  errew 
wouM  Imp  aft  Ontfa  dissipated-  by.a  eeiwetf tknoM^edge-cif' their  netai 
sacMl  and  ebneeakd  doetrines  df  phikpdphyt*  •  la  •  ttein  xttoiKtrotttr 

BilUiMUUi<'«an><44«oi4  'his;  SMraa  for  <au«bo#kjiiiiiJalLbi^  idckMoaii 
jMcribed,  ii4dl^«be'tlaiiiib  to  beialWanbil^parictf  oneigod^in  aqcaff*«i 
m^  «ritb'tb6'doetrlaefc>o4  theokaiikie  Sisiraa:  iTfais  ik  a  fMatUacb^ 
dio^nm  Miaditoi|i  Wkhout  a  icnbwled^e  ol^iwttiob  tii«  st^Aem  *iB  add 
unAarittedi  tlM^tUiails/ivumiiaUteir  iQ«i;y  a'v^i^yl^  tsA 

tbivpArtisaiiff?*'*' ^t'-l  i      i  mk'.:..  *  o  .-•'^•i^  «,4-i<>m  ii.'><(i-  "•  .  •!! 

l»<nMi'doatriM  of  bmCMilv^  doanaetibh*^hb<  almost^  UiaalnetmUtf 
ol#ftcfliHir(warsfaip(  dMtlMie^f  «Mnni#idyel  <tf  ttlana^er  tati  rsktiousp 
BmmK4d  be  «a  ikittfdieablei  piraAixl*  Bht>  th«  BipQ^  wbofo  traai? 
sailkdaaial  |ioMn  tuifetecnideaelep^d  sbroagtt  tiieir'divifie>  Wisdom^ 
finds  no  difficulty  in  the  mattiVi  HdW^  SlMi^  ido' ibeyvDplain  H.P 
^*  iuiidet^Bian^'tb^»'  ea^natio%iv«  muM  -gbNioe  at  eoaie  of  tke 
iMilag  "diMiriaes  in  tiieiP  theology.  Res^^ting  tM  Deity»  thvf^ 
Iml^rv  «.  a.  .  '  ■  .      >  I  .;.    ',.••■  .  •    ■  -i 

•  IrTbafctiliei^'UibuteTit  CSM,  who  ib  eterMi,  self^eaikent^  omalp^^ 
oiiia,«aiiBsisieat^'aU*pervadiiig>  formless,  and  anefaaageable^  e)rea  so^ 
ai^to'eiaelude  t^e.eaDardses  ^  desire^  >  Iqve,  hatred,  ets«  Tet^be  ia-^ 
capable  of  being  developed,  or  manifest  through  material  Diyniam. 

*#»>7hat  this  one-gad  exisls  in  a  twtfM  mtfuHt,  that  of  vale  and 
foaiale^    Ilr  tba  pbUeaophkal  poeas  dieso  natures  or  Bn^r^kf  aret 
oAeki  designateit  by  the-  terms  Pwmka  9mA  SaktL    In  the  Bn^h 
tmaslatkA  a#  the  BbOgavat  QAt^  the  fiiais  jaatoie-or  eoiagy^el . 
Vol.  IX.  No.  84.  »    22 
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deity  i^  obsctirely  brought  to  vle^  unAer  the  term  ♦*  naeur^**'  '  '^Ailtte 
divine  operations  whaieter,  are  performed  tlmmgh  the  co^peratibadf 
these  tvffo  Energ%t9.  In  order  that  thej*  may  Operate,  it  i&  neoenaitf 
that  they  be  developed,  each  in  its  bppropi^ate  organism^  ^hk  d^©- 
trine  Hed  at  the  foundation  of  Hindu  tbeogony,  «nd  leads  to  the  whofe 
^nealogy  of  gods'  and  goddesses.  Every  openativedwify  miistj  Ji^ 
cessarily  be  an  incarnation^  find  must  hate  his  i»cftni«tie  6id^  flir 
consort  These  two  Energies  and  their' mo^i^  opmrm^  istnid  x»ot  to 
f  iew  in  a  great  variety  of  symbols.  These  ejrnibols,  Hke  -ti^e  gois 
and  goddesses  themselves,  are  proper  objects  of  worEftdp.-'tOf  tkeie^ 
the  most  prominent,  ^nd  the  one  everywliere  to  be  «eeti,  ts,  'tiib 
LiXGA.  This  is  usually  a  compound  dynabfiS^  deugoed'^te'shaddw 
Ibrth  the  two  divine  Etierg(es  in  oooperation.^  It  ie,  aectordii^^,  a 
higherobjectof  worship  than  most  of  the  idoh  bf^tbe^lluidl    :      -I 

These  views  explaif^the  Worship  of  postd  in'cepttiit  easlbs,  d^atunes 

^oF  varioocr  fbrnte,  of  unival^^  shells^  holes'  in  n>eks^^ele.VA  The  t^d*- 

phiaht^  probdsG$«iM8ithe  KaiM«1itero((lyphkRlii(QW  Ibm^ 

-Hence,'  that  animiil  i&  $ac)^  ilnd*  of  great  importaaee  inrtbetfeeridcds 

"HI  temples.    Hei^eiiK,  ><ako,  W0  iMfve  an  iexp]MMAi«n  tof  its  godiBiifi 

«ln  elephant's  head)  vaHofi^Iy  natned  &anpati  Oan$iii<r>PilHg^'A 

idol  worshipped  more  than  any  otfael/onb  fhrovghout  IndiEr    Heris 

'the  gt>d  0/  o^fibn,  ihifr '^erator  in.  the  ii(*epKy>duciifg  'pio<JMBea  i£  all 

<56i«gattiebfeittg».      "  '^  ■  '  '•  '^  It 

• '  It  is  Ulso  an  •  estctblislvMl  f^oeSple^'  that  the  two  Energies  miiy  be 

'developed  in  my  •fokm^^i/  aity  time^  and  to  any  eKtentyor  to  vny 

fitfrnbei*  of  titneis;  and* that  the  form  assamed  it  detemnaod' b^^ftiie 

-nature'  of  the  service  to  be  performred,  as  the  one  must  be-adapte^lo 

the  other,    Ifcnee  tb^  inmraierable  Ibeal  deities  whkh  fill  the  laud, 

s«ieh  as  GiiBUits,  Mongers,  Men,  Women,  Benastay  Birds,  RepUtw, 

Trees,  Monntains,  and  the  liloe.  '  > 

•     The  myths  respiMtiag  these  local  gods,  do  not  so  maeli  exfdaintlie 

eharacier  Of  the  deity  exinbited,  as  the  oeoasion  of  his  appearance. 

The  specific  characteristics  of  a  local  deity  are  to  be  sought  in  the 

d$stjnei!tl3  tittribat^  of  the  great  famify  to  which  he  belongs,  either 

that  bf  Sif!fa  Or  VtshnUy  atld  in  the  nature  of  his  organisnft,  as  having 

the  benevolent,  or  malevolent  propensities  developed.    These  things 

are  s^\  explained  in  their  "  divine  philosophy  I" 

d.  Thei^  is  cUiother  i^ei^y  important  principle  to  be  eoaaidered  in 
deciphering  the  ebtnpliedted  system  of  Hindfi  idolatry.  It  i9  llait 
whiiih  18  involved  in  the  mystic  ** fives"  above  mentioned.  The  spe- 
eifie  doctrine  here  to  be  censadesred  is,  that  the  prodaotioli  and  gofv- 
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iUtnthtat  of  tbe  nntyerse  imr^v^  Jhe  dMfuit.divine^  opercU£an$. 
£aeh  of  tliese  operations,  in  aeoordasoe  wkh  the  preoediog  atat#r 
loteaU)  requires  Umt  the  operator  have  aa  organisi^  ad^ted  to  tbo 
^latuFQ  of  hifi  servioek  Hfenee  tbe  neQe$aitj^Apd:Qon$eqUeBt/ actual 
<«biiHeiioe  of  Jive  ivperiar  ^ad$*  Bodi^itUo/Sdiffa^iaKld  Vdishnamff 
4Mdd  this  doctrine,  and  hai^e  each  tbejr^  %e^  giodsi;,.6ome,of  wlaosa 
-Jbeartbt  sane  names  in  boiti  schooAsi  but  othent  aro  diffarenUy  d^ 
axaninated  by^ftk&m,^  ^hB^S&km^  so  iiEur  as  nD^  reading  extends,  are 
tiMrefbreebto  in  tbteir  designation  of  titese  dutiedt  aodJn  their  modes 
(Of  ^eottldp  i^kd  meditation^  Yei  the  exieteBeB^andi  relatione  of  the 
dlNre  eiuxibe^diatincdl7iira)ccd*inlhereaplier,iM.w0U  aa  the  lafcer^worlss 
laCth^YilishiMivaBHdwtmiis.  :  ..     ;  ;  ,     .        I  ,    i 

n  .  Tlieief.fiTe  opehttimegada  include  tliA  oomB»ion,,Hii»d<i  Xriad^  m 
Brahmft,  ijTislimiiaad  Stita,  atidttwo  others i of  a  .higher  order  of  devel- 

-abd  xMlUwrnnalkfr  oar  G^rti^^^ttwi  Their  ipreit>galivi^  respect  the 
.«aovd8]^taald6partn]ie»l;«ifi  !^  ilvi^  coo&iie|l 

f!to<ini0lledual  bebga,  to:  their  ^onduoti  deistiny^le^ji  Aenoe;  their  0r- 
f^iia^  «te  »f(*  nMrbielbc«e^4Mltt»r«» ,  Xhejiiaveiilot  regarded :«ia 
dbiel0iigiH^\o,4bevCAlal»gi|e<4»f  t^iaible  MliiM^.ii&^^tifL  he.jeaii  on^ 
«jby?ae  iUtlminaiedeiiro.Qf  the  Witeman*      .     <    .•  '  .  ,..i,j 

IL:  3lhf^:«feber.)tl9'cieyHiM  ;tiiaib  gitoseer  oi]§pai|i4aKS9  are  concerned. tin 

the  management  of  the  physical  universe.  Yet  Siva  Ai)d  Yisbnu<,a^ 
ei|>9kon  ofrea(di4b7  his  adhweplisi  «iaati^riii4.  BuUthie  is-inotjstrietly 
i^urreet^randiinith&oantestb  between  JtheseiriifaLachoiQls  it  is  jnutml^ 
t^tod^diaedir'  lQfeaehr>o£  ihoBQitolkioob  tiw^f^  ,of./tbjeilr.diMit)f)tiife 
iA^tsf^msidi.  tiartwoi'seiibesj;  JbmitfViteti(v^  itonbif  ;9peoifio  d^^ftel^ 
^bnetil^d&dlbffio^worfc;  thd.olbef^  l^^hM.asitheirepvesaitative'of  the 
f«rlio)e^4ila8iftof  opeMtitfie  gods^  Md,  halite.  aettfaeJiIdeXi  of  .the  £ten»al 

one.  In  this  last  sense  he  is,  with  tb^nii  th6iMipDeaie:G0d.  -  Th^ 
:«iise^bfC'te[hBs^aEioofllyi>soiaewlttit  as  w€.uae;theit^rm  (7i^frf<^60me* 

Mn»e;aUMt"»nfe  Ifaei^fediflkWyiand  aoBwtatoes^Gtodi.tnanifest  m  the 

1 » J  fEha)|irobri(^fdeftclopmei]ftiand  velaliT«f  Bfan<Ui^  of  the  five  c^effa- 
r.*tiv)9deifcie8iiattKfolla#do ->.:'->  .■  '        ,     ^ 

^'^ii  ThOf&DBt  is  iher  Ilkraifinator-  or  jOTacB^glTeffi  Hiis  fbmi^  or  Supam 
(a  more  comprehensive  t^raattii^  fbrm),  taalcomj^edevel^pi^ept 
i'of '«lllthe  perfections' <^nthe.  five.  Inihin  GnSnam  (d&ytne  Wisdom) 
^'danes  ^^erfeol.over  alL. '  HO'dveUs/in  light' ioaffiible:  When  heTe- 
>  vjBalsllimself ito  tfaeaoulvithen  its  tisumiB  pdrfnit,  and  aU  things  are 
- mmL'BM  tliejr  ake;*!  Tfaeaoal, hals 'theft  esoapcd  ^all  thd  entaagkments 
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of  its  organism,'iand  will  not  be  bom  again.     Now  clothed  in  light, 
it  is  "  like  his  Lord.*' 

The  second  is  the  Obscurer.  He  is  born,  as  the  Hindii  expresses 
it,  from  the  preceding.  His  Rlipam  is  deficient  in  the  development 
of  the  organ  of  Gn&nam,  which  is  the  characteristic  perfection  of  tb'e 
Illuminator ;  but  it  possesses  the  attributes  of  the  other  forms.  'His 
characteristic  propensity,  or  physiological  bump,  is  that  of  Action, 
He  prompts  and  guides  the  soul  through  all  (he  courses  of  humaii 
action.  Tlie  object  is,  that  man  may  be  made  to  eat  the  fruit"  of  Ms 
own  doings,  and  thus  "worl  out**  his  ultimate  deliverance  from'flie 
bondage  of  the  human  organism,  which  is  his  salv^ion.  As  this^^oli 
keeps  men  in  their  native  ignorance  as  to  spiritual  things  in  ovAj^t 
that  they  may  be  led  on  in  their  fated  courses  of  action,  both  good  arid 
bad,  he  is  called  the  Obscurer^  But  as  this  is  necessary  for  man^s 
ultimate  good,  even  this  administration  is  declared  to  be  gracious.  ^ 

The  third  deity  is  Hudra,  or,  less  properly,  Siva.  He  is  bom  fh>ih 
the  Obscurer.  His  Rdpam  is  wanting  in  ^e  development  of  ^ 
characteristics  of  the  first  two;  but  in  comparison  with  the  tast  two, 
wisdom  predominates  in  him.  He  is,  collectively,  ihe  Triad.  ThA 
three  commonly  named  as  the  Tnad  are  but  an  expansion  of  Kudra, 
by  successive  births,  or  developments.  Rudra's  province  fs,  to  secuife 
the  proper  continuance  of  the  physical  universe.  This  of  course  ts 
done  in  accordance  with  laws  before  mentioned ;  for  everything  com^ 
and  goes  by  the  codperation  of  the  two  divine  Energies.  Hence,  & 
his  department,  there  must  be  the  work  of  generation,  continuance  op 
growth,  and  destmction,  with  reproduction.  These  are  all  ilTustraf^ 
in  the  case  of  a  plant  propagated  from  the  seed.  Budra,  or  Siva,  *ts 
commonly  called  the  Destroyer,  because  the  work  of  destmction  Isn 
peculiarly  his  right,  and  is  not  performed  by  the  other  two  below  him. 
But  he  is  more  strictly  the  Regenerator,  or  Reproducer.  He  de- 
stroys in  order  to  reproduce. 

The  fourth  deity  is  Vishnu.  He  is  bora  from  Rudra,  or  Siva. 
His  office-work  consists  in  the  agency  Which  is  required  for  the  coil- 
tinuance  and  growth  of  organic  beings,  from  the  moment  of  genera- 
tion until  perfect  maturity.     He  is  hence  called  tjie  "Preserver. 

The  fifth  and  lowest  of  the  five  is  Brahm^*  He  springs  from 
Vishnu.  He  is  the  Generator,  and  properly  the  agent  of  all  the  others. 
Hence  he  is  not  generally  recognized  as  a  distinct,  visible  deity.  He 
is  rather  a  metaphy  sico-phy  si  ©logical  abstraction ;  and  is  one  of  tbc 
divine  objects  to  be  sought  and'seen  by  the  ^devotee  in  his  mystic 
studies  and  meditations.    I  once  asked  a  learned  Hindd,  Irho,  under 
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^^e  motive  power  of  money,  had  beeo  imparting  to  me  some  of  th^ir 
secret  dogmas,  "  Why  do  you  have  no  temples  to  Brahma,  ^d  s^epi 
to  pay  him  so, little  respect?"     Jlis  characteristic  reply  was,  "jSir, 

,were  X  to  visit  your  house,  should  1  pay  imr  respects  to  yoi^r  servan^j 
or  to  yourself?"  ,^  . 

- ,  .Brahma  is  in.  no  proper  sense  a  Creator ;  nor  should  n 
first  even  in  the  common  Tria4*     His  name  is  displac< 

],.catalogQe  of  the  visible  deities ;  ajid  his  proper  office-work 
is  carried  on  by  development^  bearing  othe^  and  various  i 
in  the  4ififerent  schools.     J^^ong  most  classes,  however,  tli 

^headed  god,  Pilliyarf  or  Ganesoy  is  n ^"^^  '*"  the  acti 

every  production.     In  reference  to  th<  Norl^,  he 

r  Brahma,  especially  since  the  original  of  things 

,  eternal  entities,     This  god  (Pilliyar)  i^  Son  6i 

means  of  this  dey^lopment  of  his  own  rgjanism, 

^he  worl^  of  ^{^eratiop,  as  a  jpart  of  1  ^  ^  business  in  the  jpati- 
agement  of  the  physical  Universe.  r      m  ' 

Hero  it  seems  in  place  to  i-emadc,  that  the  distinctive  nature  and 

^character  of  ti^e  ^ods  depend  en^rely  on  the  development  of  their 
organisms ;  just  ad  the  ^tructur^  of,  th^  animal  determines  its  kin^, 

^marking  out  one  an  elephant,  one  a  horse,  one  a  cow,  etc ;  and  just 

~A8  the  physical  oonformation  of  a  man  has  l^een  supposed  to  determine 

^ius  peculii^ties  of  temper^  mind,  etc,  i.  c  to.  make  him  such  a  man 

^As  he  isn  rather  than  any  o^her.        .  . 

^     Hence  3iva,  being  wha^  he  i$  by  m^ans  of  his  organic  develop^ 

rinent,  must,  in  carrying  forward  Jiis  appropriate  work,  be  every  wliere 
present  in  his  own  proper  forn^  either  visible  or  invisible ;  both  of 

,  which  conditions  are  equally  possible,  and  may  be.  equally,  apposite. 
On  the  same  principle,  Siva's  son,  the  generating  Piiliyar,  may  be 
everywhere  developed.  Hence  the .  multiplicity  of  this  idol  is  re- 
garded as  quite  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the  godhead.  The  cu- 
pid^y  of  the  priesthood  has  not  been  slow,  in  discovering  occasions 
for  fsxtending  his  visible  presence.  These  considerations,  mutcUis 
muiandiSf  explain  the  mulliplicity  of  other  gods,  all  of  wliom,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  but  branches  or  children,  from  the  family 
of  either  Sivax^  Vishnu,  the  two  who  head  the  catalogue  of  viable 
deities.  .  As  the  agency  of  Pilliyar,  the  Generator,  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  Siva's  form,  as  really  so  as  ip  any  other 
developed  existence,  be  has  been  shrewdly  denominated,  in  their  own 
poetic  language,  ''The  son  that  was  bom  before  his  father" 

These  fundamental  doctriueSj  and  other  assumed  attributes  of  the 
'22* 
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in  fact,  the  very  fabric  of  pdp«lmr  iiiwldUiB«  TlMBe<i«dKo0l  prinfli- 
'Irlefi  are  le^at  bj  tte  jsye  of  >  the  untiAtedy  in  tib&  fbmis,'Tehioiie8  :and 
411689  of  i^lsi  ^  tH^fevm,  divi«ioDi  and  decOnatioDa  of  temiilefl;  In 
the  number,  «iie  Taried  «h«pea'and  usieaof  ^nmAoBk  lUcusafe;  aiid 
itk'  the  Rrtieien  oflbred  ^  saovifiee ;  in*  tlni  instilation'and  "^penhmakmom 
of  dancing  wornen^  itt  the  natlwe^  onder  md,  CKroamsfcmee»  .of  .tiie 
gl»6«t  )>erk)IHciil  KMUhralaih^d' id  temples  tin>i%heab:the  laad^  is'the 
"Oanges'^nd  other  eaered  -wafeeit^  aDd<<tatp^  plaBeiyxeaorted:tO(^ 
-f^^uHf  to  bftihifig<  and'Other  frescrobed  mmleriolis  r^.  iBfy 
^WmtB  win  aot«llov>aii»f  tx^^nicct  outiiheeeifaingi  «t  ais^^greatei^cflA. 
tAfew  aiidftional'pikrtiouburi  ttroc^safteeo  -  //  *.  >  ''  "  '  ^^ 
-'  Thd  Htndfi^'htfrM  ievenii  Triadt,t  wkklitibre  mciw.*op  ksa-dis- 
>3iti)stiy  te-'b«  ^een-te  dieir  'ipoii^u\at\£iitmn4M.moniiip4'^  wMkk  in 
^Itrioue  0^bolv.:  The*  ootnmcmljrkDOM'lWiiid^  8^iVi^teit>i«iid 
'Ertthtn^  coiUtil0te,>as'aboveaieatk>Bed^iliejembiwUafmts  oflth«llijm 
iiatttiriil  ior-  plifsicftl  piA^rers  cf  the  'godhead.  •  ■'>Thc<-prer«i9idte»j>f 
these  deities  properly  extend  to  no  other  depavtiiient»i'9f  the--  ^ vine 
'ttdiMniBtr«tkMi^'tban  MFhattappeMains.lathd  physiealjUiiv^EM^  IThe 
tg99evQTi$gM  i)f !  maa,  aftdisttBat  Aom  mete  inknai^  «r  ioaniinafe  ex- 
'iMiences,  lies  fae^ODad  their  pioTkiCe^.  Tkb  isiioal  libeliighaBt  of  Hie 
HumUI  Trwdi.  It  does  not  enter  «OinMMih  iato.the*spin*tttLipdbtiiMi8 
and  ioitefciBtrof.^iha  bouI  aaotheia>y«t  to  be  imoImU. 

Another  Triad  is  composed  of  the  first  three  of  the  five  operative 
dtitiebJ  Jb:tiiiB  oaae,  itedrftyOrrSiva,  id  eaiisidiited  ts  wnfaracing 
the  two  lower  developments,  which  both  his  organism  and  office^^oxk 
imply*  Tke  doctrine  *of  this  Triad  is  not  pabiished  todie  Siadses; 
bat  bdoQgslo  the  mysteries  whioh  are  t»  be  know*  oaly  by  tbereg- 
nhMfly  initiated.  It  it.  akadowed  £MPtk  in  fnai^  of  the  mystic  biero- 
glyphks  whidh  adortL  tine  temfdesf  and  in  the  forma  :of  wiorafaqk 

Still  another  Triad  i&  seen  in  4tbe  t^bree  deities  which  ateiuawdly 
drawn  on.  the  cany  or  camiedin  sedans,- oa>*  the  ij^jNit*  i2a|yof  the 
ibast^'  orf^s^val)  whidi  occurs  ^t  f tatitd  4imeay  in  the  setreral  tem- 
ples.   The  three  idokprodented  cm;  awch><N»asions  mdysomettnres 
be  vegasded  aa  the' representation. < of  one ror  Ibe  odierioftbe  Trikds 
:  abovi^  mentionedi   jBot  tb^  mooe  strictly  and  pmporijriret^resQtot 
(ike- ^uPMBma^  tor  ■Smpenoi'  DElTXywJtose  fotfUror.fidpaiit  «sihraoes 
the  two  divine  Energies,  and  the  two  ENERGiss-.tt^panaiiSiy  devel- 
'<>p0Aaadembodiedif'  ln  aUsutb  cusea^  e^iw^bi^b  Jaggai^M*  is«  fair 
spocimeii^.the  ^SW^i^'or  deity  ia^  MAitB^  •wbiki  theitaa  «i|^»rtQf^)fBre 
-'ijL  qpAi^»4UQd<)Axi9vn[Ai(S*'    Xhoa^  to.#iA'Axperianoed*^e^ey^.ottce 
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ThiB  ti&w  of  the.aubjetl'ikova  ^  meaniiig  Add  ap^fopmleii^ip 
tof  the  fame  Jaggamuii^'Oi;^  UnmmmL  L0rd^i9Ai»ffi\ti  io.tk^  j^aeifMd 
ideatjib  thttt  coletermted  ten^i  ifa.:0iafl^(  aftd.alao  Ave  ppofwiotj.df 
'«U  €kinogw»  if^l  osstea^  Mining  -  indwriininateljr  in  bie  w^Hrftfaip**  .90 
JM(mg^9quMfio  jdl,  being  tbe  Lctd  of  the  iioiv«raew  , 
J  So  in  auitoiltidee  iof  olteF  )tQmples.  we  find  ndMatiliidlf  Ibe  »iuii^ 
^iog»*^#«ggaaa»t  Qftdevi  ether  »|»^kitions^  end  dtffli»»t.«<)hQO)s 
ifMnglin^in  tl»  wune  w^rehifv  Tbis4»etjrikin§^.theiceae  M  BAm^ 
eartea,  4b':oeMnieed  tetepfo  'and  •  bathing;  ]Bko%>'eeaimcai)jp  eldkii 
Adam*8  Bridge,  between  th&ibntiDeiit  snd  Cejlep^i  iIliiA-A;pla^iOf 
-gieal;  tesoot,  ai)elaledtilDe6,'of  aU  ellisaw^  and  fvonialLj^rmi  of  Jedia. 
ni  UetAeai  alsOflir  ranaUePf'fttiiiples.  S4^a  pdeeCa  aat  wifre<|ileotl^ 
iaondad fetftisodfr  in  honbrfo^ Vdishtiavadeitiea^  tnd Tkeim^a*  Xhis 
ireenritttoiliirteitheTteridce is  viewed  aa-offered.itQiibi^  UjuiteMl 
i£i«H>y  aaiA^to-  hit  iwo  riotHrttnyentiriitles,  or^seiitaiiefi^  empli^ed  IP 
otiiefdiviiie  eferatiooti  - ,  >  '  -  ^^  -  >  >  ■  .-  <  ,'  i  «.}<.}q  ^  ^ijr-i,  •  - 

»ii  iTheMienniples.  ifil^  h4>  niffioieat4o  ahoary4io«ithe<«Me.fl)ftlWP 
'9$  Hind^tfaeogeirfc^iand  ikeir  iiDjdMi»6ymboljc,«KHrBh^  Wf  ibe  4e|jh 
dj^ered  and  ^exphthied  bylbe  aid  «f  tkieiv  'higher de^t«iiie«» '  They 
fewiU  mhKviliaetnrte  the  4eclai«t]eB  aadey  thaty  in  that  flbo«8fradsis)1s- 
tern  of  Br&hmankal  Miigioo^  ^iheve  ie^siit^  mi$h0wiebi4ff  ptmi 

\  i  nnitft  now  beg  indu^noe  in  a  hmittvaaAs  suggeAed  hj  iiy 
^iflobjectv  ,    /  ■     ■      !     ,.^   ...1 

c '  l»'HfndQf«m  we  have  the  tingulatr  laot  of  wKvitifg  a^qui$f^  and 
;|hat^  too,  of  the  highest  erderv  •  Tbe  inteileolinillile  and  vigor,  which 
xfaave  givefi  «ueb  per|)e>taity4ind  expansion  teethe  principles  that  fonvi- 
ed  the  aneient  mind,  are  8tiil  mantfest  in  the  Hiodd  character*    Tf»e 
r  prmciplee  which  harrethm  operated  to*  u|>bold  each  a  taai  and  cum- 
brous ^tem,  hav«  been  eqoally  eAeirmt  ineustaiaing  the  phjskal 
and  intelteetttal  powerg  of  the  people^  in  despite  of  the  lowering  and 
noxioue  inAttence»  of  error  and  all  the  nbominAtsMie  ef  idolatry.    The 
Hindii^iiniike  the  red  men  of  our  forests^  or  theJnhabitasita  cf  tlie 
j>Fad4c'  ifldeSf  avec  not  dying  oat,  butane  n^  liriiig  peqde^  as  thriving 
as  any ^otfaen  whevethe  chanoea  of  ifile  are  allowed  tothem'injiiy 
-lyvasooabic  degree*     -  - 

1  We  ini  in  the  ehatfactev  of  the  Hiodd,  and  in  hie  itiode^  of  ifejom 
vnxpceBtifii  ef  what  haS'  been- for  manyn^.  Aa  tbeir.fathen  w^re, 
JJal•aief^eyJ■-kl  >annqD'>tliin||B."  The  aceoont/.giren  (^. the  people  in 
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^       India  a  FiMJ(^  Jj^f^^ff(4JB^^  [A?W» 

c^iQOS,  oquaUy  jcprrect  qow^.  Xfafi  eiarUest.aUuwQns^ipunAiii  Bralj^ 
(oanical  writings,  ta  tj^  dom^stip  ^i  Qtb^r  cuatoms  of>  th^.  p^oplf;^ 
hare  a  pflrfi^ot  illv^tration  in  vfhi^  joow  ej^i^t^  Have  iY«,.i^t  here, 
theQ«  an.  iwi^rtanli  ^n4  4^^pily.  in^ens^^iog  field,  of  ii^^uiigr  fpr  tto 
classical  scholar,  for  >l»e  eUu^^lpgi^aj^d  for  tb<^  Bil^cal  .apU<)ja^ri%p 
|Lod  int^LrprBt^  ?  .      •    ,  ,  •  t 

*  ,Xhe  HSo^Abri^is  b9W  jiis^^7.rep({ixii?g  i»ufih  ^Heatioi^  frpm  Jiurpr 
.(M^an  »clwlara.  r^o% oajy  aa.^^ricb  a»d>fii¥shed  language  hni  as  bold^ 
Uig aprogaineot plajp^ in  oprnparativa  philology.  The  Tan4k  which 
i9  tke  ra4i^al  lajg^ag^of  $<;>mhem„]hidia,  is,  in  l^]r,Qpi^ioQ^  equal)^ 
j^werviog  9C  af  tienlipn^  ,  It  is,  perb^^  ip  its  pdn^itiv^  chai^acter^  %; 
thep  r^moye^^frw  the.SansiVrit  f^ap  Is  the  German.  It  is  equalj/ 
^^.rich^;  poli^C9i  and  pliant^  as  ita  jaorth^m  nqi^hbor.  In  ii  is  fo^n^ 
all  the.Iearqing  of  the  ancient  Brahmanical  tongue.  In  its  two  di^ 
Jscts,  the  High  ^nd  the  Low  Tamils  it  possesses,  a  p^culiadtj  of  gre^t 
jinterest  ^p  the.pbilologi3t.  The  High  is  iht.poetical  dialect^  and  em- 
Jbaracesnp^rly  all  the  lea«iing  of  the  people.  Everything  is  written 
in  pqetry,  even  thw 'A'atluneUc,  tl?cir  Dictionary,  their  Mat^a.M^- 
^^1^  th^  Astronomy,  The  poetical  dialect^  in  nts  words  and  struQ- 
fMVf^  ia.  so  unliko  Xhe  conunop  TamM?  that  one  acquainted  with  th^ 
latter  merely,  cannot  understand  a  line  qf  the  fonner%  Hence,  aWer- 
j^^ersy  man  \ylu>8e  business  it  is  to  sing  q0*  and  translate  the  Puru- 
.nas  and  other  works  into  the  language  of  the  pe9ple,  are  every  whew 
indemacMd.  The  native  Grampj^r  of  the  High  Tamil  is  complete 
wd  wcU-fgu'wed. 

i^ot  only  dp  these  languages,,  these  r^vealers  of  man  as  he  has 
heen  and  ,i|3^. deserve  attention ;  but  tl\e  system  also,  which  they  em- 
t>ody,  embraciBg,  as  it  does,  not  only  the.  religion  of  the  people,  but 
their  whole  encyclopaedia  of  science  and  litejratuv^,  is  worthy  of  much 
more  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received  from  American  scholars. 
,The  Hindu  philosophical  works,  rightly  understood,  would,  as  I  fully 
b.elieve,  form  the  best  commentary  on  the  anqient  philosophy  of  the 
West,  that  we  can  have. 

During  the  age  of  Grecian  philosophy,  more  was  drawn  from  that 
fountam  of  Hindu  tliought  and  scheme,  than  has  been  generally  aup- 
jposed.  In  the  Philosophical  period  of  Hinduism,  the  eye  of  the 
western  nhilo^^opher  was  attracted  to  the  East,  to  the  Hindu  hiero- 
phant,  with  whom  he  found  not  only  new  ideas  in  philosophy,  criti- 
cismi  and  ethicS|  but  a  system  already  formed,  and  fyr  surpassing 
anything  previpusly  known  in  £gypt  or  Greece.    We  have  good 
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evHt^hce  ihkt  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  Gireek  philosophers  'Hsfted 
India,  and  carried  thence  many  oriental  ideas.  But  Plato,  perhaps, 
did  more  than  any  hefore  him,  In  working  np  the  products  of  th^ 
'oriental  mind,  and  giving  them  an  occidental  cast.  Of  him  it  has 
been  well  said :  ^  At  length  the  bakmee  ioui  was  bom,  who  made  the 
JSctkt  Ki^  BASt,  and  JBarope  his'  strtPBttSTKUCTUKE." 

Hindiiism  also  hinges  on  Bible  facts  and  Bible  trtrths  at  mMj 
points.  Its  earlier  periods  stretdh  through  OW  Testament  times, 
"back  to  Within  a  few  ages  of  Nimrod^d  rieign,  while  ihe  forming  p^ 
riod  of  Br&hmanism  embraces  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  aposttesf, 
Wdlhe^t  publishment  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nathnis'.  It  is 
l^undantly  manifest,  that  the  principles  and  movements  cf  Ae  people 
bf  God,  during  those  eventful  periods,  had  an  important  influence  in 
^ndia.'  tn  Existing  Htndti  works  the  dhairacters  of  Noah,  Abrahaiiiy 
moses,  and  other  Bible  worthies,  are  clearly  discernible,  appropriated, 
"of  course,  to  the  interests  of  Hinddfsm,  atid  metamorphosed  into  ori* 
^nifal  ifiythsr  Many  of  the  great  truths  of  revelation  undoubtedly  lie 
in  the  foundations  of  that  master-system  of  error ;  truths  respecting 
God;  the  human  soul,  and  the  great  work  of  Redemption.  Some  of 
tliese  cotdcidences,  (Mr  transcripts,  belong  to  philosophidd  Hlndufsn^, 
forming  radiatihg  lines,  which  lead  us  back  to  that  central  region 
whence  sprung  the  post-diluvian  race,  and  where  cluster  the  great  facts 
6f  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Others  belong  to  the  Purftnic  age. 
These  give  pretty  clear  indications  of  the  existence  ia  India  of  apos^ 
tolic  or  other  missionary  labors  of  the  early  Christian  church.  There 
is  much  in  the  character  of  KrishnOy  a  god  who  is  often  figured  as 
crushing  with  his  foot  the  head  of  a  serpent,  which  is  biting  his  heel, 
that  bears  strong  resemblance  to  the  New  Testament  view  of  Him  who 
came  "  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head.^  But  in  the  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindis,  and  in  their  domestic  customs,  the  Bible 
student  will  find  much  to  interest  him,  much  that  will  remind  him  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  temple,  much  that  will  closely 
correspond  with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Jew,  and  things  that 
will  fui*nish  ready  illustrations  of  many  passages  in  our  more  ancient 
Scriptures. 

I  would  not,  however,  point  to  India  as  a  iield  interesting  to  tlie 
scholar  merely.  IVIore  especially  would  I  invite  the  attention  of  this 
Society  to  it  as  a  field  for  Christian  enterprise.  Here  is  at  least  one 
fourth  olP  the  unievangelized  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  in  clh- 
Icumstances  of  ^reat  interest  to  the  Christian  philanthropist.  I  know 
of  Ac  class  or  unevangelized  men,  whose  conversion  to  God  would 
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seem  to  promise  more  for  the  interests  of  the  chords  than  that  of 
the  Hindiid.  Besides,  they  are  enthralled  in  such  a  system  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  practice,  aa  leaves  no  hope  of  their  deliverance,  ex* 
cept  help  come  to  them  from  without,  from  the  GospeL  That  mar- 
vellous cembiDaticM  of  truth  a»d  error,  of  influfvceQ,  wbkh  has  held 
these  millions  in  bondage  through  so  long  a  succession  of  generatkHts^ 
will  hold  them  stfll  if  left  unresisted. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  shall  this  state  of  things  continue  ?  The 
only  remedy,  we  know,  is  that  presented  in  the  Bible.  The  applica- 
tion of  thb  remedy  most  he  made  by  aiea«s  of  Cltristian  miii^ons. 
But  wbere  ar«  the  mis$ionairie»?  Indi«^  att  open  to  the  Gospel,  aaA 
already  moving  ead  heaving  as  if  in  HsMinundtton  aAage-^yoB^  JMSi 
has  long  been  stretching  out  her  hands  to  our  ^  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets," saying,  ^'Oome  te,  <xnd  hefy  us"  And  never  was  this  call 
more  nrgent  than  now,  never  enforced  by  more  encouraging  conside- 
rations ;  and  yet  how  few  respond  to  it !  Wtvt  is  this  so  t  Has  this 
Society,  in  a  Seminary  so  honored  in  the  records  of  Chriwtian  Jtoisli 
sions,  duly  entertained  this  question?  Has  it  either  ih  fact,  or  in 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  its  membek*s,  its  full  and  fkir  re^resebtatiod 
bet  that  wMe  and  whitened  field  —  men  who  shall  speak  Ibr  you  among 
those  tieeming  miHions,  and  tell  to  those  ready  to  parish,  yodr  love  to 
Christ,  and  your  sympathy  for  dying  souls  ?  Does  not  th^  <tomman)jl 
of  Christ  require  this  of  you  ?  Do  not  the  best  interestir  of  this  Semi- 
nary, do  not  the  best  interests  of  our  country  wHich  we  so  much  love^ 
tiie  best  interests  of  our  American  Zion,  yea,  of  aQ  that  is  valuable 
in  life,  and  precious  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  do  not  all  these  hitei'- 
ests,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  you,  my  brethren,  demand  that  70a  dd 
^r  dta^,  that  you  sf^re^  yourselves,  in  due  proportibns,'  through 
M«  wkoie  JlMf  I  leave  with  you  the  question.  I  han^e  time  only 
^  put  it  Let  each  see  to  it,  that  he  does  his  dut^;  let  him  so  plan 
and  labor,  that  he  may  make  the  most  of  lifhy  in  this  eventful  period 
of  the  world's  history. 
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,uioiiai*ni'-^'  t<*  r<      *    ■      •  '  .'  •  ■ 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Ferdiiu^j^  Qudftian  BauTi  Professor  ordif 
jKuriofl  of  Evangelical  Theology  hj  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  by  Bev.  X«on- 
■^^tik  SWkin]  Kaan'a,  K.  H. 

-to  .i.ij(|A  M'i  t         ..     .  1         '  .  -  .'  / 

hd^BwymtiAi'fmdi  wliidi  tibe  fottowing  extrttct  is  taken,  is  entitled  \ 

iMt.<sk|MQch^iijehre~von  der  VersdhniMiMv  in  \hm)p  geschichtUcheii 

fibt4ri^«mg»?Mi  der  M«s«e  ZeH  bi^mof  di«  nettetste,] 

-onij  '*ii;  ij   -.*  *  ■    '  - 

Jt,|r^^^qcajl  and  almost  necessarj  re^ult^  tbat  two  such  oppor 

f^tevi^jivs,^  tJ|^  of  SociQus  on  the  on,e  band,  and  that  of  the  church 
j^^h^lft^^^,8t^ld  call  forth  a  third  on^  of  intermediate  character 
^ff^  in,  t)4^  T^ip^i^lf  is  i^icated  the  plaqe  whi^h  HMgo  Grotius  and 
^s^^ell  l^nq^a  tre^ise  holds  in  the  history  of  our  doctrine;  sinc% 
j|jthPifg|^.ji,)vaai\is  design  in  taking  |[r9und  ^g^nat  the  Socinian  view> 
mi^jji^  to  defend  the  satisfaction-theory  which  was  held  by  the 
^qi^i,^Jbe  i^ptual  result  was,  tbat^  instead  of  defending  that  theoryi 
jbye^sul^tuted.an  entirely  different  one  in  its  place. 
..^^(le^fipdaqiental  error  of  the  Soctnian  view  was  found  by  Grotios 
tp.bfB  tl^9;  that.Socipus  regarded  God  in  the  workx)f  redemption  as 
^41^  the  place  merely  of  a  creditor^  or  master^  whose  simple  will 
was. a  ||)fficient  discharge  from  the  existing  obligation.'  But  as  wo 
li^Yf  ^t^^^  ^^.^i^^^  before  us  to  deal  with  punishment  and  the  rcmis* 
fioa  of  punishment,  God  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  creditor,  or  aa 
injured  party,  since  the  act  of  indicting  punishment  does  not  belong 
to  an  injured  party  as  such.  The  right  to  punish  i»  not  one  of  the 
rights  of  an  absolute  master  or  of  a  creditor^  these  being  merely  per* 
sonal  in  their  character ;  it  is  the  right  of  a  ruler  only.  Hence  God 
must  be  considered  as  a  ruler,  and  the  right  to  punish  belongs  to  the 
ruler  as  such,  since  it  exists  not  for  the  punisher*s  sake  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  commonwealth,  to  maintain  its  order  and  to  promote  the 

1  Hence  the  title  of  the  work :  Defensio  fidci  catholicae  de  satisfactione  Christi. 

'  De  saUsf.  c.  2.  ^  3.  p.  36.  Vult  Sociuos  partem  omnem  offensam  esse  poe^ 
nae  creditorem,  atqne  in  ea  tale  habere  jus,  qoale  alii  creditores  in  rebos  sibi 
debitiSf  quod  jus  saepe  etiam  dominii  voce  appellat  ideoqne  saepissime  repetit, 
Denm  hie  spectandum  nt  partem  offensam,  nt  creditorem,  at  dominura,  tria  haec 
ponens  tanqoam  tantnndem  valentia.  Hit  error  Socini,  per  totam  ipsios  tracta- 
tionem  latissime  diffasas — t6  nff^ror  tptv^o^. 
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public  good.^  The  act  of  alonemeot  Hself  is  defined  in  general  as  a 
judicial  act,  in  accordance  with  which,  one  person  is  punished  in  oi^ 
der  that  another  may  be  freed  from  punishment,  or  as  an.  act  of.  dia* 
pensation,  bj  which  the  binding  force  of  an  existing  law  is  suspended 
in  respect  to  certain  persons  or  things.  The  first  question  to  be 
asked,  therefore,  is,  whether  such  a  dispensation  or  relaxing  is  possi* 
ble  in  respect  to  the  law  of  punishment.  Grotius  does  not  hesitate 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  ground  that  all 
positive  laws  are  rebixable.  The  threat  of  punishment  in  Gen.  2: 
17,  contains  in  itself,  ther^ore,  the  implied  right  to  dispense  with 
the  infliction  of  that  punishment,  and  that  too  without  supposing  any 
essential  change  in  God  himself,  since  a  law  in  relation  to  GM  and 
the  divine  will,  is  not  something  having  an  internal  force  and  author* 
itj  of  its  own  (nicbt«  Inneres)  but  is  merely  an  operation  or  effect  oC 
the  divine  will.  The  objection  that  none  but  the  guilty  person  him-* 
self  can  receive  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  his  crime,  is  answered 
bj  the  distinction,  that  althoagh  every  sinner  as  such,  does,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  very  idea  of  sin,  deserve  punishment,  still,  it  ia 
not  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  this  punishment  should  be  ac- 
tually inflicted.  As  therefore  the  remission  of  punishment  is  a  thing 
which  is  not  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  it  must  be  left  to  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  each  particular  case  to  decide  how  far  such  remission 
shall  really  be  admitted.  If  the  authority  of  law  is  not  to  be  danger- 
ously weakened,  it  should  be  admitted  only  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
exigency.  Such  a  case  cleariy,  is  that  which  is  offered  in  the  very  in^ 
stance  which  we  are  now  contemplating,  where,  by  the  actoal  infliction 
of  the  punishment  the  entire  race  of  man  becomes  devoted  to  death.' 
And,  as  on  the  one  side,  the  possibility  of  the  remission  of  pdnish* 
ment  cannot  be  denied,  so  on  the  other  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  ab- 
solutely unjust  that  one  person  should  be  punished  for  another's  sin. 
The  essential  thing  in  punishment  b  that  it  should  be  inflicted  in 

1  Cap.  2.  4  1*  p-  34.  Poen«8  infligere,  aat  a  poenis  aliquem  liberarc,  qaem 
pnnire  pofsis,  quod  jostificare  vocat  scriptura,  non  est  nisi  rectoris,  qua  talis, 
primo  et  per  se,  ut  puta  iu  familia  patris,  in  republica  regis,  in  univcrso  Dei.  — 
Undc  scqultur,  omnino  hie  Deum  considerandum  ut  rcctorem.  —  Cap.  2.  4  9<  p* 
41.  At  jus  pnniendi  non  punientis  causa,  existit,  sed  causa  conununitatis  aiicu* 
jus.  Poena  enim  omnis  proposiium  habct  bonum  commune,  ordinis  uimirum 
conservationcm  et  exemplum,  ita  quidcm  ut  rationem  expctibilis  non  habeat  nisi 
ab  hoc  fine,  cum  jus  dominii  et  credid  per  se  sint  expetibilia. 

^  Cap.  3.  §  6.  p.  51.  Quia,  si  omnes  peccatores  morti  etemae  mandpandl 
fuissent,  periissent  funditus  ex  rerum  natura  duao  res  pulcherrimae,  ex  parte 
hominum,  rcligio  in  Deum,  ex  parte  Dei)  praecipuac  in  homines  bencficentias 
testatio. 
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ttmMqneBce  of- ma,  nottbil'il  ihoQldKe  inflkitted  upon  tte  pertioii 
irilo'cdBMBflied  the  iiii.  Ifnowk  atliiiltff  of  ho  doubt  t^iftt  a  superior 
may  prdpevty  kifilet  ^upaii'  a  wbj«<sl,  a«  tfac^  ponishmenc  of  -atioihftr^ 
iin,-#tel6V6r  Iw  might  pnoperfy  iufllel  upon-hitii  4<iire8pd(»iv«lj4< 
anotber's  ski^  tiieii  tiaj  God,  ^Hf bodt-  ineinrhig  ih^  charge  of  h^us* 
tioe,  penait  Cbrtdt  to  «afi^r  «id  die  for  the  sin^of  m^n.^  Tbk  eotnrsej 
tbed.  foekig  ib  itm^f  a  permM^ibld  one,  th^  only  qneetion  i»,  why  God 
actually  determined  to*  adopt 'k.  As  the  Scrtpture  si^  that  Chritl 
saiSired  aad'^M  f6»  out*  sktd,  w^  are  to  infer  that  God  purposed  oof 
lo  i^rgi^e  .sins  «o  mwieitHie  wtfd  «b  greAt,  ^iHthoot  a  strfhing  penal 
oxaiafle,  in-order  to  show  his  dfti|>le«i»iii^  ateinby  ^oiaie act  whioti 
ihoaM  in  Mrkilest  propriety  be  termed  a  penal  act  And  besides  tbii 
inward  reasott/lyiiiig  iw^h^^ery  nalin^  of  Ihe  Deity,  and  eailed  iti^ 
SeriptuTO  tb^  wrath  o^  God,  there  waff  the  additional  eoMideratioii^ 
that  tike  less  0i»  is  pikiiebc^,  the  more  Kf^tly  it  will  be  regarded; 
PftideMoe  itseir,  iherdfore,  must* lead  tho  Deity  toeicaet  the  panis%K 
BMnty  e^edally  wh^«  »kMb  piMisfamcfRt  hm  been*  «i^pres^y  threatM 
etted  beforelamdJ  Thai  ifi  the  penal  exaiiiple  tonished  l>y  the  deatlv 
of  Obrlsft,  thei'e  is  exhiMed^t  once  the  di^ne  gra^e  and' the  drvioi^ 
•eve¥i«y,  the  hafred  of  *  GMa^iifisr'Mit  and  his'  crire  for  the  mainte^ 
iiAikofe'df'tfio  Uiw.^    Atud  thi»  {^  tie  ttiod«^  ^  rekhtln^  t)^  laws  #hieli 

t*iM  <*^it     it  It min\    p»iM  >■>!>   m{    it^iin     1  t»i  fcifil  i'(i,i;    «i  ««>■>     tit     ■>* ■..oa'i) 

^  C^k  4. 4  M.  phBa.,  ;Pqc  propik^qaAmtur :  en  aGta»,:qiu  ^it  in  potfst^te  mk 
periorU,  ctiam,  ci^ra  consid<uutiQneiii  delicti  alieni  po8«it  ab  pp^o  8a^no]|;e  ordi- 
nari  in  poenam  alieni  delicti,  ijfoc  injustum  esse  negat  scriptanif  quae  Denm 
Kck  sBCpioB  ft^n^  bstendit,  ti^t  liatuin,  qftia  tetai^  vtott  prohamr,  negat  apert<r 
wwottsw  geniittta. .  »•*  199iR««^  ini^tBik  ?fi  teetti  <|tied  Den^,  «aju8  est  sttmma ' 
polOitai,  ad  tauua  fer.'».  aoa.  iiviiftiii  naUi,  ipM.  to^i  obnoaiiu  eniciaiibat  0 
mode  Chrif^  fti  TO^iut,  ad,4iatiienduiii  ex^mploBi  g^re  advciMu^  cu^as  in^^ 
mensas  nostrum  onmiom,  quibus  Chriittafl  erat  conjuncdssimufl  natora,  regnoi 
yadlmonio. 

*  Cap.  5.  f  8.  p.  ed.  TitXi  ipso  Deosi  non  tantnm  snum  advcrans  peccata  odium 
testatam  Mt,  m  proMe  not  hec  ftutto  a  peecatia  determit  (facUis  eaim  est  col* 
lectio,  si  Dens  ne  resipisoentibas  qnidem  peccata  remittere  vohiit  nisi  Christo  ia 
poenas  snccedentc,  multo  minus  inuhos  sinet  contumaces),  terom  insi)^!  modo 
insuper  patefocit  summum  er^  nos  amorcm  ac  benevolentiam,  quod  iHe  scilicet 
no8  pepercit  cm  non  erat  adt^ipo^  (indifferensi),  pttnii^  peccata,  sed  qnt  tanti  id 
faciebat,  ut  potins  qnam  itnponita  omnino  dimitteret,  ffljiim  stmm  unigenitnm 
ob  ilht  peccata  poenis  tradiderit.  Cap.  5.  4  11.  p.  71.  Justitiae  rectoris  pan  est, 
serrare  leges,  etiam  posidvas  et  a  sc  latas,  quod  ventm  esse  tum  in  ttnireraitate 
libera,  quam  in  rege  summo  probant  Jttrisconsuld  t  cui  illud  est  conseqnend,  ut 
rectori  relaxare  legem  talcm  non  llceat  ntsi  catisa  aliqtla  occeclat  si  nOn  neces-* 
saria,  ccrte  sufficiens :  quae  itidcm  recepta  est  a  JuHsconstlhis  sentenda.  Hatio 
tttriuftqtte  est,  quod  acms  i^rendi  ant  rcUxandi  legem,  non  sit  actus  absohiri  dc<* 
mfnii,  sed  actus  imperil,  qui  tendere  debeat  ad  boni  ordinis  consenrationem. 
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jarists  themselves  pronounce  the  best,  viz.  by  oommtitatioii  or  com* 
pensation ;  because  thereby  the  least  injury  is  done  to  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  the  design  with  which  the  law  was  made  is  effe<^ally 
secured,  as  when  one  who  is  charged  with  the  delivery  of  a  thing  is 
free  from  his  liability  on  paying  its  full  value.  For,  the  same  thing, 
and  the  same  value,  are  terms  very  nearly  related.^  Such  a  ccmi- 
mutation  may  take  place  not  only  with  respect  to  things,  but  also  with 
respect  to  persons,  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  another. 

In  these  few  statements  is  contained  the  entire  theory  of  Hugo 
Grotius.  What  is  essential  to  it  lies  in  this  main  proposition :  God 
neither  would  nor  could  foi^ve  the  sins  of  men  without  the  setting 
up  of  a  penal  example.  This  is  done  by  the  death  of  Christ  Hence 
the  death  of  Christ  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  what  it  always  actually  presupposes.  The  theory,  there- 
fore, hangs  upon  the  idea  of  a  penal  example,  and  of  its  presupposed 
necessity,  and  the  question  for  us  now  to  consider,  is,  how,  by  meaos 
of  that  idea,  it  stands  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  theory  of  the 
ehurch  which  it  would  defend,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  Sodnian  the- 
ory which  it  would  confute. 

As  to  its  relation  to  the  satisfaction-theory  held  by  the  church,  it 
will  be  seen  at  once,  that  it  asserts  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Chriii 
in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  a  sense  wholly  dHTerent  from 
that  which  the  church  intends.  If  the  death  of  Christ  is  necessary 
only  as  a  penal  example,  then  its  necessity  is  grounded,  not  in  the 
very  nature  of  God  himself,  not  in  the  idea  of  absolute  jusUce,  by 
which  sin,  guilt,  and  punishment  are  inseparably  bound  together,  bat 
merely  in  that  outward  relation  which  God  holds  to  men  as  a  ruler. 
Tlie  real  otjject  of  consideration  is  not  past  sin,  but  future.  The 
guilt  of  past  sin  tnay  be  removed  immediately,  for  Grod  has  the  abso- 
lute right  to  remit  punishment ;  and  a  penal  example  is  necessary 
only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  honor  of  the  law,  and  guard- 
ing against  sin  in  time  to  come.  The  connection,  therefore,  between 
sin  and  punishment  is  not  an  inherent,  internal  connection,  founded 
in  the  very  nature  of  sin ;  the  design  of  punishment  is  merely  to  pre- 
vent sin  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  connected  with  sin  only  in  conse-  * 
quence  of  a  positive  law  emanating  from  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler. 
Hence  the  final  ground  upon  which  Grotius  goes  back  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  instituting  a  penal  example,  is  merely  the  penal  sanction 
contained  in  Gen.  2: 17.  The  advocates  of  the  satisfaction-theory 
indeed  go  back  to  the  same  sentence,  but  only  to  remark  in  it  a  ne- 

1  P.  68.   Proxima  enim  sunt  idem  et  taotiinclciiis 
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oessarj  outflowing  of  the  di^e  justice.  Grotius,  on  the  contraiy, 
takes  the  absolute  idea  of  divine  justioe  entirely  awaj ;  for,  if  he  af- 
firms, in  opposition  to  Sodnus,  that  justice  is  an  attribute  which  be- 
longs of  itself  to  the  very  nature  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  asserts 
that  the  actuid  exercise  of  the  attribute  depends  on  the  will  of  God,^ 
it  is  predsely  the  same  as  the  assertion  of  Sodnus  himself,  that  penal 
justice  is  the  effeot  of  the  divine  will ;  and  if  he  further  says  that 
God  does  what  he  does,  not  without  a  cause,  stili,  the  ultimate  ground 
is  not  God's  absolute  nature,  but  his  absolute  will,  which  is,  in  itself, 
equally  competent  to  punish  or  not  to  punish. 

Here,  then,  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  theory  of  Gro- 
tius and  that  of  the  church.  The  best  scale  for  the  measurement  of 
their  mutual  relations  is  furnished  by  the  idea  of  satisfaction.  The 
main  point  in  the  church's  theory  of  satisfiACtion  is  this,  that  what 
Christ  did  was  precisely  the  same  thing  which  men  themselves  were 
to  have  done.  K  Christ  had  not  made  a  strict  and  perfect  satisfac- 
tion for  men,  they  could  not  have  been  released  from  sin.  Sodnus 
olgected  to  this,  that  satis&etion  and  forgiveness  were  contradictory 
ideas.  This  assertion,  Gn^us,  as  the  defender  of  the  church's  doc- 
trine of  satisfaction^  could  not  admit.  He  therefore  replied  that  sat- 
isSftCtion  and  forgiveness  were  not  strictly  simultaneous ;  that  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  established  by  God,  the  latter  then  first  follows 
the  former,  when  a  ihan  by  faith  in  Christ  turns  to  Grod  and  prays 
him  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.^  This  distinction  must  certainly 
be  made  if  the  objection  of  Socinus  is  to  be  successfully  met,  and  the 
two  ideas  are  to  be  permitted  to  stand  side  by  side.  But  Grotius 
eonld  not  stop  here.  If  it  is  only  a  penal  example  that  is  furnished 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  then  the  idea  of  satisfaction  strictly  speaking, 
has  no  further  relevancy.  As,  however,  Grotius  wished  to  retain 
this  idea,  he  brought  to  his  assistance  a  peculiar  distinction,  which  is 

1  Cap.  5.  S  9.  p.  70.  Jnstitia  ilia,  sire  rectitudo,  ex  qua  nascnntur  turn  alia, 
tnm  poenarnm  retribatio,  proprietas  est  in  Deo  residens.  Sed  in  hunc  errorem 
indactos  videtar  Socinns,  qnod  Dei  proprictatnm  effectus  quosvis  esse  crcdidit 
necessarios  omnino,  cum  miiltl  sint  fiberi,  intercedente  scilicet  inter  proprictatem 
et  cffectum  actu  libero  voluntatis.  Neque  idco,  quia  liber  est  Doo  proprictatum 
istarum  nsus,  dici  potest,  cum  lis  utitur,  sine  causa  ^cere  qnod  facit 

*  Cap.  6.  S  8*  P*  81-  ^it  et  Christ!  satisfacientis,  et  Dei  satisfactionem  admit- 
tentis,  hie  antmns  ac  Tolnntas,  hoc  denlque  pactum  et  foedus,  non  ut  Dens  statim 
ipso  perpessionis  Christ!  tempore  poenas  remitteret,  sed  ut  tum  demum  id  fieret, 
cum  homo  vera  in  Christum  fide  ad  Deum  con  versus,  supplex  vcniam  precare- 
tur.  Non  obstat  hie  ergo  satisfactio,  quo  minus  sequi  possit  remissio.  Satisfac- 
tio  enim  non  jam  sustulerat  debitum,  sed  hoc  cge)rat,  ut  propter  ipsam  dcbitum 
aliqnando  tolleretur. 
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made  in  law  between  the  two  ideas  denoted  respeetnrely  bj  the  terma 
aohntio  and  BotUfBieHo.  If,  said  Grotiiis,  the  rerj  tUng  whieh  is 
owed,  be  paid  either  by  the  debtor  faaniaelf^  or,  whieh  is  in  this  case 
the  same  thing,  by  another  in  the  debtor's  name,  then  the  discharge 
of  the  debt  takes  place  bj  that  very  act,  but  it  is  to  be  called  a  dis- 
charge,  not  a  remission  (remissio).  Not  so,  however,  when  some* 
thing  else  is  paid  than  the  specific  thing  which  was  due.  In  this  case^ 
there  must  be  added,  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  <Nr  mler,  an  act  of 
remission,  as  a  personal  act ;  and  it  »  this  kind  of  payment,  that  may 
be  either  accepted  or  refused  by  the  creditor,  whidi  is  properly 
called,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  law,  satis&ctioo.  While, 
therefore,  it  was  the  original  deagn  of  Grotane  in  all  this,  merely  to 
prove,  in  opposition  to  Socinus,  that  the  idea  of  satisfaction  did  not 
exckide  that  of  remission,  what  he  really  did  was  to  substitute  in 
place  of  the  common  idea  of  satisfaction  a  totally  different  one«^ 
For  the  common  idea  of  satisfaction  rests  essentially  on  the  snpposi- 
tion  that  Christ  has  rendered  precisely  the  same  thing  which  men 
themsdves  were  to  have  rendered.  If  now  such  a  payment  (solutio) 
be,  as  Grotios  asserts,  no  remission  (remissio),  bat  only  a  discharge 
(liberatio),  then  it  must  be  CMiceded  to  Socinus,  which  was  the  thing 
contested  by  Grotius,  that  the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and  remission 
mutually  contradict  and  exclude  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  that 

1  The  principal  passage  which  belongs  here  reads  thus :  Cap.  6.  4  6.  p.  78. 
Alia  solutio  ipso  facto  liberat,  alia  non  ipso  facto.  Ipso  facto  liberat  solatio  rei 
plane  ejusdem,  quae  erat  in  obligatione.  Perinde  antem  est  ntram  ipse  reus 
solrat,  an  aliod  pro  eo,  hoc  animOf  vt  ipse  liberetnr.  Ubi  ergo  idem  solvitnr  ant 
a  debitore,  ant  ab  alio  nomine  debitoris,  nalla  contingit  remissio.  Nihil  enim 
citra  debitnm  agit  creditor  ant  rector.  Quare  si  quis  poenam  p^tulerit,  qoam 
debet,  liberatio  hie  erit,  remissio  non  erit  Ac  talis  liberationis  professionem  in 
jure  crediti  proprie  ac  stricte  vTtoxijv,  apocham  (quittance),  vocant  Jurisconsult!. 
Alia  yero  quaeris  solutio  ipso  facto  non  liberat,  puta,  si  allud  quam  quod  erat  in 
obligatione,  solvatur.  Sed  necesse  est,  actum  aliquem  aocedere,  creditoris  aut 
rectoris,  qui  actus  recte  et  nsitate  remissio  appellator.  Talis  autem  8<dntio  quae 
aut  admitti  aut  recusari  potest,  admissa  in  jure,  speciale  habet  somen  satisftio* 
tionis  quae  interdum  solution!  opponitur.  Compare  Cap.  6.  4  8.  p.  80,  where  he 
remarks  in  opposition  to  Socinus :  Hind  rero,  quod  didt,  satisfactione  omnino  et 
statim  tolli  debitnm,  ad  rem  quidem  pertinet,  sed  verum  non  est,  nisi  satisfactio 
contra  juris  usum  sumatur  pro  ipsins  rei,  quae  debetnr,  ab  ipso  qui  debet,  facta 
solutlone,  de  qua  not  non  agimus.  In  an  essay  in  the  Evang.  Kirchenxeitung 
for  1834,  p.  606,  a  doubt  is  very  justly  expressed  whether  Grotins  was  quite  hon- 
est on  this  point  and  a  document  is  brought  forward  from  the  CorpuB  Juris  to 
show  that  the  distinction  which  Orotius  assumed  to  exist  between  the  terms  sot- 
is/actio^  and  apocha^  or  so^ulio,  as  used  in  the  technical  language  of  law,  is  by  no 
means  of  such  a  diaracter  as  he  has  represented  it. 
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the  satisfacdon  whidi  was  made  by  Christ  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  satisiactioii  in  the  sense  which  the  ccnninon  theory  of 
the  church  connected  with  that  expression.  But  if  Christ  has  not 
made  satisfaction  in  this  sense,  if  he  has  not  truly  and  perfectly 
rendered  for  men  what  they  were  to  hare  rendered  for  them* 
selves,  then  the  idea  of  satisfaction  can  be  applied  to  him  only  so 
fiu*  as  he  has  given  to  Grod  something,  whatever  that  something 
may  be,  in  place  of  that  which  was  to  have  been  rendered  by  man 
themselves  in  their  relation  to  God.  This  then  is  the  precise  mean* 
ing  of  the  theory  of  Qrotius,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
satisfaction^theory  of  the  church.  The  idea  of  satisfaction  is  let  down 
from  its  full  and  real  import  to  the  idea  of  a  mere  rendering  of  some- 
thing (einer  irgendwie  geschehener  Leistung)  ;  Christ  has  made  sat- 
isfaction so  far  as  be  has  fulfilled  a  condition,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  upon  which  Qod  has  suspended  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins 
of  men ;  so  far  as  he  has  given  to  Grod  a  something  with  reference  to 
that  end.^  This  tomething  is  that  penal  example,  without  the  setting 
forth  of  which,  God  could  not  have  forgiven  the  sins  of  men. 

If  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  theory  has  no  right 
to  give  itself  out  as  the  theory  of  the  church,  the  following  points  will 
show  also  how  little  it  differs  in  essence  from  that  of  Socinus  himself: 

1.  Even  supposing  that  in  the  language  of  law  there  is  such  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  payment  (solutio)  and  satisfaction,  a« 
Grotius  alleges,  still  he  has  by  no  means  shown  that  the  idea  of  sat- 
isfaction as  held  by  the  church  is  in  itself  untenable,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  to  hold  the  legal  idea  of  satisfaction 

I  Though  Grotius  is  very  careful  not  tg  bring  forward  this  point  into  any  po- 
sition in  which  he  could  be  e^^pected  to  go  into  a  formal  defence  of  it,  still  it  lies 
very  clearly  in  his  definition  of  satisfinctlon.  Sec  for  instance  how  he  expresses 
himself  in  reference  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  That  we  are  hccording  to 
1  Cor.  6;  20,  7;  23,  bought  with  a  price^  means  merely,  aolutione  aUqua  liberati  aumus. 
The  expression  dvTiXvT(fov  1  Tim.  2:  6,  whose  real  meaning  he  proposed  to  main- 
tain against  the  Socinian  explanation  of  impendiwn  qualecunque,  he  nevertheless 
himself  thus  explains :  Est  tale  kvr^  (preti\im)y  in  quo  liberator  simile  (^uiddam 
subit  ei  malo,  quod  ei  imminebat,  qui  liberatur.  In  explanation  of  the  words 
ivrl  tiqIX^  he  remarks  p.  1 14,  Eramus  mortis  debitorcs.  Ab  hoc  deblto  libera- 
tionem  nobis  Christus  impctrayit  aliquid  dando.  Dare  autein  aliqoid  ut  per  id 
ipsnm  alter  a  dcbito  liberctur,  est  solvere  ant  satisfacere.  It  is  always  of  a  mere 
aUquid  that  he  speaks,  no?er  of  an  equivalent.  Hence  such  expressions  as,  that 
in  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  no  solutk)  rel  ipsius  debitae,  quae  ipso  &cto  It- 
beret ;  nostra  enim  mors  et  quidcm  eterna  erat  in  obligationc,  can  be  r^ardcd 
only  as  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  theory  of  the  church,  it  being  an  essential 
part  of  that  theory  that  Christ  has  endured  eternal  death  for  men. 
28* 
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al  the  same  time  with  the  charch  idea  of  it  It  is  rather  the  defiat* 
tioDs  of  Grotios  himself  which  appear  eapridoas  and  eelf-cootradto* 
tory.  The  idea  of  satisfaction,  accordiag  to  him,  does  sot  rest  upon 
the  fact  that  another  has  made  payment,  but  upon  the  fi^t  thai  he 
has  paid  something  else  than  the  precise  thing  itself  whidi  was  due* 
If  now  it  be  said  in  further  exphmation  of  this  9ometking  tlUe^  that 
the  obligation  requires  the  punishment  of  the  person  himself  who  has 
incurred  the  guilt,  according  to  the  principle  that  guilt  attaches  to  the 
person/  then  it  is  clear  that  the  second  definition  becomes  identical 
with  the  first  again,  that  he  who  pays  for  another,  pays  something 
eke  than  the  precise  thing  which  was  due,  for  ihe  Tery  reasoo  that 
he  is  another,  and  not  the  person  himself  who  was  bound  to  pay. 
And  still,  in  giving  the  definition  of  the  term  sokuioj  Grotins  declares 
li  to  be  indifferent  whether  the  debtor  himself  pays,  or  another  pays 
for  him,  if  it  only  be  dooe  in  his  name.  Either,  therefore,  one  man 
can  never  pay  another's  debt  without  the  pajrment  (sokitio)  inune- 
diately  becoming  a  satisfaction  (satisfactio)  beoaase  it  is  made  by  an- 
oUier,  or  ebe,  if  the  possibility  that  one  man  should  pay  for  another 
is  not  to  be  denied,  the  essential  thing  in  satisfaction  must  be  this, 
that  one  man  pays  for  another,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether 
what  he  pays  is  the  same  thing  that  the  debtor  himself  was  to  have  . 
paid,  or  something  dt£Perent.  The  legal  possibility,  however,  that 
one  person  should  pay  or  be  punished  for  another,  cannot  be  denied 
by  Grotius,  since  the  essential  thing  in  punishment,  in  his  view,  is, 
not  that  the  sinner  himself  should  be  punished,  but  only  that  there 
should  be  in  general  a  connection  between  punisliipent  and  sin.  It 
is  therefore  an  entii'ely  wilful  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another, 
in  which  Grotius  has  here  allowed  himself.  Instead  of  proving  what 
was  the  main  point,  and  what  did  not  admit  of  being  approached  in 
any  such  stealthy  and  sidelong  manner,  viz.  that  Christ  not  only  paid 
as  another,  but  also  paid  an  other  thing  (nicht  bios  als  alius  solvit^ 
sondem  auch  oHud  solvit),  Grotins  merely  proved  that,  according  to 
the  common  language  of  law,  that  which  takes  place  in  an  instance  of 

1  On  p.  78,  Grotius  assigns  as  the  reason  cnr  poenae  corporalis  vicarius  ipso 
facto  reum,  solvendo  poenam,  ncqaeat  liberarc  . . .  non  quia  alius  solvit,  sod  quia 
solvit  aliud  quam  quod  est  in  obligatione.  Est  enim  in  obligatione  afflictio  ip- 
8ius  qui  deliquit,  unde  dici  solct,  noxam  caput  sequi.  Quod  in  aliis  quoque  obli- 
gationibus  factum  mere  personalibus  videre  est.  In  his  enim  omnibus,  si  alius 
solvat,  ipso  facto  liberatio  non  sequetur  quia  simul  aliud  solritur.  Qnarc  ut  ex 
poena  unius  altcri  liberatio  contingat,  actus  quidcm  rectoris  debet  intercedere. 
Lex  enim,  ipsum  qui  deliquit  puniri  imperat  Hie  actus  respecm  legis  est  re- 
iaxatio,  respectu  debitoris,  remissio. 
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•atwiaotiiM])  is  not  fio  arach  the  payment  bj  another  (das  aliiis  8oIyit)| 
as  it  is  the  payment  of  another  thing  (das  aliud  solvit).  The  red 
thing  in  question,  therefore,  is  not  proved ;  all  that  has  been  done  is 
merdy  to  assume  the  thing  itself  as  already  granted  and  apply  to  it  a 
legal  definition.  But  if  Grotius  thought  himself  compell^  absolutely 
to  assvme  the  thing  itself,  can  he  have  done  it  for  any  other  reason 
than  because  he  himself  could  not  withhold  his  assent  irom  the  argd^ 
ments  which  were  urged  by  Socinus  against  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and  as  held  by  the  church  ? 

2.  As  Grotius  rejected  the  common  idea  of  satisfaction  as  held  by 
the  chnrch,  so  also  he  declared  himself  against  the  idea  of  Acceptila* 
tion.^  He  objects  to  Socinus  that  he  has  applied  this  idea  to  the  act 
of  God  in  forgiviog  sin,  an  idea  which  can  have  no  pertinence  what* 
ever  in  the  case  of  a  penal  rehition.^  But  here  again  he  has  entirely 
dumged  the  point  of  view,  and  the  legal  definitions  to  which  he  once 
more  resorts,  are  only  a  weak  device  to  conceal  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  The  idea  of  aoceptiladon  can  mean  nothing  to  Socinus,  for  ha 
holds  that  nothing  was  actually  given  to  God  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  that  Christ  was  only  a  promulgator  of  that  which  God,  of  his 
own  good  will,  has  imparted  to  men.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
other  theory  to  which  the  idea  of  aoeeptilation  can  be  applied  with  so 

^  Acceptilatioii,  according  to  the  definition  of  Bretschneidcr  (Dogmat  II.  pp. 
338,  341),  is  that  which  takes  place  when  one  consents  to  accept  a  thing  as  an 
equivalent,  although  it  is  not  in  itself  really  equal  to  that  in  place  of  which  it  is 
received ;  its  sufficiency  for  the  given  purpose  being  constituted  not  by  its  own 
inherent  worth,  but  by  the  receiver's  determination  to  accept  it.  —  Tr. 

*  P.  79.  Nam  accepto  fertur  ea  res,  quae  accipi  potest  At  poenam  corporalem 
rector  revera  exigit,  sed  non  accipit,  quia  nihil  ex  poena  ad  ipsum  proprie  per- 
venit.  So  little  had  Socinus  to  do  with  the  idea  of  Accept ilution,  that  he  never 
deals  with  it  as  Crellius  properly  observes  in  his  Reply  to  Grotius :  Videre  jam 
potest  Grotius,  etiamsi  Socinus  dixissct,  agi  hie  dc  acceptilatione,  sen  acttmi 
hunc  Dei  esse  acceptilationem,  cam  tamen  sententiam  isto  quo  hie  utitur,  argu- 
mento,  ntpote  invalido,  non  evorii.  Sed  undo  constat  Grotio,  ita  sentire  Sod- 
piiro  1  Quod  idem  de  ipso  affirmat  (cap.  6)  nee  scripsit  id  Socinus  nspiam,  nee 
cogitavit,  sed  tantum  alicubi  rcprehendens  doctos  quosdam  viros  (in  margino 
autem  libri  sui  Bexam  notat),  qui  vocem  iraputandi  apnd  Panlum  ezponentea 
dicunt,  id  nobis  ac^eptum  ferri,  quod  non  ipsi  exsolvimns,  sed  alius  pro  nobis, 
ostendit,  illos  non  r^*te  locutos :  siquidem  actus  quo  quippiam  acceptum  fertor 
alteri,  qui  acceptilatio  dicitur,  sit  per  sola  verba  obligationis  liberatio,  ita  ut  ac- 
ceptnm  non  possit  ferri  illud  quod  revera  solutum  est  Quod  si  ob  haec  verba 
(alia  enim  non  reperio)  Socinum  et  hie  et  infra  reprehendit  Grotius,  Ipsemet  cer- 
nerc  jam  potest  vei  Socini  verba  se  non  considerasse,  vel  inique  rcprehendisse. 
This  remark  also,  to  which  Crellivs  is  fairly  entitled,  is  another  testimony  to  the 
equivocal  dealing  of  Grotius. 
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much  ri^  as  the  very  theory  of  GfoUus  hims^.  When  he  sajs^ 
kk  explanation  of  that  tenn,  that  it  standi  opposed  to  aetnal  payment, 
that  it  ia  only  OgaratiTe,  a  pajrment  merely  conoetTed  to  have  taken 
place,  it  is  obvions  that  there  is  a  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of 
the  term  payment  (solutio) ;  for  the  opposite  of  aoceptilation  can  be 
only  that  pardcolar  kind  of  payment  in  which  is  rendered  the  very 
thing  that  was  doe,  or  else  its  perfect  equivalent.^  That  acceptatioa 
presupposes  something  whidi  can  be  accepted,  is  what  Grotiiis  him* 
self  alleges  as  a  proof  that  something  most  really  be  given.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  called  an  imaginary  payment,  it  is  imaginary  only  so 
far  as  that  which  is  given  is  imperfect,  so  as  to  require  that  what  is 
lacking,  whether  more  or  less,  should  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  re- 
ceived. Moreover,  this  is  the  very  thing  which  Grotius  repeatedly 
puts  forward  as  the  peculiar  point  of  his  theory,  that  something  was 
offered  to  God  by  Christ,  through  winch  satisfaction  was  rendered, 
and  without  which  satisfaction,  God  could  not  have  forgiven  the  sins 
of  men.  On  this  very  ground  it  is  obviously  incorrect  to  say  that 
the  idea  of  acceptilation  has  no  pertinence  in  the  case  of  punishment. 
When  Grotius  himself,  in  speaking  of  Christ's  death,  says  there  was 
in  it  a  giving  of  something  (einem  dare  idiquid),  he  reduces  the  pe* 
nal  relation  to  the  relation  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  and  with  obvi* 
ous  propriety  loo,  since  punishment  even  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  debt  which  roust  in  some  way  be  removed  before  a  man  can 
come  into  favor  with  God. 

The  more  undeniably  the  theory  of  Grotius  is  seen  to  agree  fun- 
damentally with  that  of  Socinus  in  the  two  points  abovementionedt 
the  more  necessary  becomes  the  inquiry :  in  what  then  does  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Grotian  theory  con<)ist  ?  It  can  be  found  only  in  that 
idea  of  penal  example,  which  Grotius  transferred  to  the  death  of 
Christ ;  though  even  in  this  respect  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  there 
is  a  close  affinity  between  the  two  theories.  Although  Grotius  choos- 
es to  hold  fast  the  idea  of  satisfaction  in  a  certain  sense,  it  neverthe- 
less amounts  to  nothing  else  at  last,  but  the  idea  of  a  penal  example, 

^  With  equal  ambignity  Grotius  expresses  himself  when  be  says,  p.  107,  Ea 
est  pretii  natura,  nt  sui  valore  aut  aestimatione  alteram  rooveat  ad  concedendam 
rem,  aat  jas  aliquod,  pata,  impanitntem.  If  estimation  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  worth  in  the  objective  sense,  from  eqaivalency,  then  it  can  be  only  the  sub- 
jective estimate  of  a  thing,  that  is  declared  to  be  sufficient,  without  reference  to 
its  objective  value.  But  why  did  not  Grotius  explain  himself  more  definitely  on 
this  point,  and  why  does  he  to  the  last  persist  in  nsuig,  as  if  it  were  the  most  ap- 
propriate expression,  that  most  indeterminate  of  all  formulas:  dare  aliqnid 
propter  aliqaid  I 
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tiumigk  whidb^  Ood»  &r  tke  pwrpoee  of  BMdntaintiig  the  antibaritj  of 
las  Mwy  deolwee,  im  the  lAogvege  of  palpable  faet,  his  hatred  and 
td^honreooe  of  sui.^  F«r  wfaai  other  parpoae^  howerer^  ehould  ^e 
aothoritj  of  the  law  ha  maintaioed,  ihan  that  sia  nay  be  prevented 
at  the  same  tkne  that  the  pardon  of  sin  is  bestowed  ?  The  {Hriacipal 
thing  insisted  oa,  iben,  both  by  Grotiua  and  Sockms^  is^  the  Bond 
iaippessiefi  which  is  piDdoeed  by  the  death  of  C^irisl ;  with  only  this 
difference^  that  this  moral  eknent  is  taken  by  Grotias  in  a  negative 
sense,  by  Sodaiis  in  a  positive  sense;  since,  according  to  Grotias, 
the  mond  effect  of  Gfarisi's  death  ooosists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  set* 
ting  forth  of  the  panishneni  which  is  connected  with  sin,  while  ao* 

1  This  is  especially  eyident  from  the  following  passage,  in  which  Grotim 
maintains  against  Socinos,  p.  86,  Duplicem  Dei  non  liberalitatem  (ea  enim  vox 
ab  hoc  argomento  aKena  et  Scripturae  inositata  est)  sed  beneficentiam  nostra 
q«oqiie  sentcBtis  agnoscit,  et  qnktom  ms^<H«m  moho,  qoam  ista  niipemata  80- 
dai  opioid  Frior  est  beaefioeBtia,  quod  com  Dent  msfao  odio  coatra  peccatma 
iDcitaretorv  possetque  tarn  nobis  parcere  omnino  nolle,  qnam  peccatoribos  sngelis 
parcere  omnino  noluit,  tamen  nt  nobis  parceret,  non  modo  solutionem  talem, 
quam  admittere  non  tenebatar,  admlserit,  sed  ipse  quoque  nltro  eam  repererit 
Hoc  eerte  benefieinm  mnlto  est  majns  atqne  fllnstrins,  quam  si  Dens  plane  jadi- 
esnt  nihil  referre,  «X8mpimm  atataefetor  aUq»od  nee  ne,  peceata  nostra  rdiqois- 
set  impomta,  quod  volt  Soeinwi.  Non  ergo  dementia  Dei  poenae  soktions  eyer- 
titnr,  cum  talem  solationem  admittere  maltoqne  magis  invenire  (the  solutio^  there- 
fore, is  only  the  setting  forth  of  the  penal  example)  ex  sola  dementia  processerit. 
The  second  proof  of  the  divine  goodness  is  that  God  gave  his  Son  to  die  ut  eam 
fohitioncm,  sire  satisf&ctionem  perageret  poenas  peccatontm  nostromm  ferendo, 
to  which  Ghotios  adds  atill  fkrtber  against  Socinos,  Dei  caritatem  a  nobis  mi^ 
rem  predicari  yd  hoc  eyincat,  qaod  bencficia  non  ex  solo  impendlo,  sed  pricepno 
ex  utilitate,  quae  ex  impendio  ad  beneficio  affectum  manat,  par  est  aestimari 
Kos  autem  praeter  ntilitatis,  qnas  nobiscum  Sodnus  coniitetnr,  nnam  eximiam, 
qnam  ille  abnegat,  grato  animo  agnoscimos.  Keqne  dicimus  a  Deo  impensnm 
esse  filinm,  nt  ipse  Dens  sunm  receperet  (Grotins  finds  fault  with  tiiis  accord- 
ingly in  the  dieory  of  the  chnrdi)  ae  si  Deum  sordidom  facimos,  quod  nobis  ex^ 
probat  Socinaa^  sed  ideo  id  factum  a  Deo  dicimus,  ut  peccati  meritnm  suomquQ 
ad  versus  peceata  odium  palam  testata  faceret,  et  simul  quantum  ejus  nobis  par- 
cendo  fieri  poterat,  rerum  ordini  legisque  suae  auctoritati  consuleret  All  this 
again  is  only  the  idea  of  penal  example,  and  yet  it  is  called  by  Grotins  imme- 
diately afterward  a  finis  snperadditus  satisfiEU^onis.  £yen  the  idea  of  active  obe- 
dience Grotins  cannot  wholly  reKnqnish.  P.  87,  Kegare  nolnmus  yim  satisfkc* 
tionls  esse  etiam  in  ipsa  Christi  actione  (obsequiosa).  Solet  enim  saepe  etiam 
actio  grata  admitti  yelnt  in  poenae  compensationem.  Qnamyis  benefidum  acd- 
pere  Deus  non  potest,  ipsius  tamen  summa  bonitas  qnalecnnque  obsequium  quasi 
pro  beneficio  acdpit.  Is  this  actio  clmequioea  anything  else  than  the  moral  dis- 
position which  was  manifested  by  Christ  in  his  death,  and  which,  eyen  the  Sod^ 
nian  doctrine  makes  a  condition  (Voraussetzung)  of  the  forgiyeness  of  sini 
The  instrumental  agency  (das  Yermittelnde)  in  either  case,  is  the  moral  impres- 
sion which  is  produced  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
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wording  lo  Socinus,  it  oonsiste  in  the  moral  dkpofikioa  which  was 
exhibited  bj  Christ  in  his  death.  Even  bj  Sooinns  hhnself,  there* 
fore,  the  bestowment  of  pardon  is  made  dependent  upon  a  moral  coi^ 
dition  which  is  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ. 

AHhough  it  is  obvioas  that,  if  the  death  of  Christ  is  once  poi  un- 
der the  moral  point  of  view,  and  in  aooordanee  therewith,  the  attea* 
tion  be  directed  not  so  much  to  ^Mst  as  to  future  sin,  it  is  not  neoes- 
sary  to  confine  ourselves  exclusivelj  to  anj  one  mode  of  explaining 
its  moral  action,  still  it  is  just  as  undeniablj  obrious  that,  viewing 
the  two  theories  of  Grotius  and  Socinus  from  their  common  point  of 
oppoffition  to  that  of  the  church,  we  must  regard  the  Gktitian  idea  of 
a  penal  example  as  an  essential  improvement  of  the  Sodnian  theorj. 
Not  only  is  the  idea  of  punishment  in  itself  a  verj  essential  element 
of  every  theory  of  atonement  and  redemption,^  and,  as  such,  unjustir 
fiably  omitted  by  Socinus,  but  there  results  from  the  fact  the  not  ii^ 
considerable  advantage,  that  so  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  explanation  of  which,  the  Sodnian  exegesis  cannot  escape  the 
charge  of  caprice  and  violence,  fall  into  easy  and  natural  accordance 
with  the  idea  of  Grotius.^  This,  however,  is  the  only  advantage  of 
which  this  theory  can  boast ;  in  other  respeets,  so  far  as  it  diffen  from 
the  main  points  of  the  Sodnian  scheme,  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  same 
charge  of  incompleteness  which  is  so  seldom  to  be  escaped  by  those 
theories  which  affect  an  intermediate  position  between  two  points  of 
view  that  are  essentially  divergent.  The  Sodnian  system  is  at  least 
entirely  consistent,  in  this  respect,  that,  as  it  takes  a  much  lower  view 
of  the  work  of  Christ  than  was  taken  by  the  church,  so  also  it  takes 
an  equally  low  view  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  while  in  the  theory  of 
Grotius,  there  is  this  marked  disproportion,  that,  occupying  the  same 
position  with  the  Sodnian  scheme,  in  its  view  of  the  woHl  of  Christ, 
it  at  the  same  time  regards,  as  does  the  church,  the  person  of  Christ 
not  as  a  mere  man,  but  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  hence  fails 
to  explain  in  any  satisfactory  manner  why  the  sufferings  of  such  a 
Grod-man  should  have  been  necessary,  if  they  were  designed  to  be 
only  a  penal  example.  This  defect,  however,  is  only  of  a  piece  with 
the  entire  character  of  the  Grotian  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  disUnguished 

1  P.  87.  Finis  haec  satisfactionis,  sire  poenae  ferendne,  multo  apertias,  immo 
multo  etiam  certiore  nexa  cum  morte  Christi  cohaeret,  quam  iUi  fines  quos  ag- 
noscit  Socinus.  Nam  testimonium  doctrinae  satis  atqne  abnnde  praebers  pote- 
rant  miracnla :  gloria  qnoque  coelestis  conftBrri  Christo,  non  interreniente  morte, 
facile  potnit :  at  poenae  Inendae  mors,  talis  praesertim,  proprie  accommodata  est 
et  poena  ipsa  pariendae  liberationi. 

'  Bee  on  this  point  cap.  7^10  of  the  work  of  Qtotiiifl. 
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lirom  the  ofher  two  theories  to  which  it  is  opposed.  While  they  start 
from  the  idect^  the  church  theory  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute  Justice, 
tiie  Sociniau  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute  Gk)odness,  of  Ood,  or  at 
kast,  put  the  historical  fact,  the  death  of  Christ,  into  such  relation  to 
these  respective  ideas,  as  that  our  whole  mode  of  conceiving  that  fact 
is  to  be  determined  bj  them,  the  theory  of  Grotius  is  founded  upon 
exactly  the  opposite  view.  This  theory  cannot  rightly  be  said  to 
start  from  an  idea  ;  since,  in  the  penal  example  which  it  beholds  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  absolute  Justice  and  absolute  Groodness  neutralize 
each  other  in  such  a  way  that  the  theor^rhardly  has  a  definite  prin« 
dple  left ;  except  as  we  must  confess  that  the  idea  of  a  penal  exam* 
pie,  ef  which  it  makes  so  much,  distinguishes  it  from  the  Soctnian, 
though  even  that  distinction  is  rather  formal  than  material.  The 
toore,  however,  the  theory  assumes  the  appearance  of  having  for  its 
only  starting  point,  the  historical  fact,  in  its  pure  objectivity,  in  con« 
oection  with  the  already  existing  idea  of  satisfaction,  ip  much  the 
more  does  it  take  its  position  over  against  that  fact,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  being  able  so  to  explain  it  by  means  of  the  judidid  defini- 
tions and  distinctions  to  which  it  resorts,  that  there  shall  be  as  litUe 
necessity  of  endorsing  whatever  is  harsh  and  inconceivable  in  the 
theory  of  the  church,  oH  the  one  hand,  as  of  agreeing  in  full  with  that 
exact  contradiction  of  this  theory  which  is  set  up  by  Socinus,  on  the 
other.  If,  therefore,  all  that  one  has  to  do,  is,  to  hold  in  this  manner 
npon  the  mere  historical  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  can 
have  any  further  interest  in  defending  a  theory  which  starts  from  a 
determinate  idea.  He  has  to  do  only  with  the  fact  itself,  and  he  is 
to  treat  it  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  process  in  law,  in  which  one 
nnderstands  himself  as  bound  to  nothing  but  that  to  which  he  is  held 
by  the  existing  legal  fcmns,  taken  in  their  dosest  constmction. 

So  also  with  the  person  of  Christ.  That  the  divine  human  dignitj 
of  the  Redeemer  is  as  necessary  a  presupposition  for  the  theory  of 
the  church,  as  it  is  superfluous  to  that  of  Socinus,  is  obvious  at  first 
sight  The  theory  of  Grotius,  on  the  contrary,  although  it  recognises 
that  dignity  in  form,  really  nullifies  it  in  fact ;  since  it  is  unable  to 
explain  what  is  the  precise  importance  of  that  dignity  in  the  work  of 
redemption.  How  Christ  should  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  to  stand 
as  a  penal  example  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  bis  person  as  God- 
man,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.^    If  he  became  incarnate  for  this  end  only, 

^  P.  72.  Qttod  poena  in  Christom  coUata  faerit,  hoc  iu  ad  Dei  et  Christi 
volantatem  rcferimus,  at  ea  quoque  volnntas  cansaB  anas  habeat,  non.in  merito 
Chrkti  (qui  peceatom  com  non  nosiet,  a  Deo  peccatam  tkcttu  est),  sed  in  som* 
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which  ocmld  whh  equal  ease  h«ve  been  secared  by  him  as  a  mere 
maiif  as  the  Socinians  hold,  and  so  includes  in  himself  nothing  which 
18  in  its  own  nature  necessary,  then  there  is,  and  will  idways  remain^ 
an  irreducible  disproportion  between  the  means  and  the  end.  Instead 
of  falling  back  upon  the  internal  necessity  of  things,  and  dknwing  aa 
argument  from  thence,  as  was  done  in  the  theory  of  the  <^srcb,  and 
instead  of  entirely  renouncing  aa  idea  whose  rational  necessity  can-i 
BOt  be  acknowledged,  as  was  avowedly  done  by  Socinus,  Grotius  has 
given  us  a  mere  vindication,  flattering  himself  that  it  has  done  aU 
that  can  be  Justly  demandA  of  it,  when  by  suggesting  some  plausible 
end  to  be  accomplished,  it  has  relieved  the  presupposed  foct  from  the 
charge  of  being  absolutely  iocodoeivable*  Such  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  formal,  judicial  point  of  view,  having  as  its  outward  stand- 
ard of  relWence,  a  given  case  in  law,  and  the  speculative,  which  goes 
back  to  the  iatemai  idea  of  things,  or  to  the  abeolule  nature  of  God,^ 

ma  Christi  ^titadine  ad  stataendom  insigne  exemplum,  quae  tarn  in  maxima 
ipsios  nobiscom  coi\janctione  tum  in  incomparabili  personae  dignitate  consistit 
This  is  tA  that  Grotias  can  say  on  this  sobject. 

^  thit  eztemaitj  and  wmm  of  flrmatst  which  martcs  Ike  Qrocfam  tkaory,  ii 
valy  jastly  and  tlvyun^  indicated  in  the  ettaj  akemdy  referrsd  to  hi  the  Evaiig^ 
KirchenseitiMig  for  1884,  p.  580 :  **  The  judicial  mode  of  conception  adopted  by 
Grotias,  is  merely  fonnal ;  L  e.  those  forms  and  conceptions  which  have  their 
origin  in  mere  positrve  laws,  are  transferred  unchanged  to  the  divine  relations  • 
or  radier,  the  IsMer  are  sabjeeted  to  the  former,  and  fashiofied  and  determined  by 
tfMm ',  a  pfooednre  which  makes  it  appear  very  much  as  if  tiie  doetrine  laid  down 
by  him  in  tlie  fisst  ciMtpier,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptara  and  the  church 
tHiich  he  defends,  were  two  veiy  different  doctrines,  or  as  if,  in  other  words,  his 
system  led  to  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that  which  he  proposes  and  professes 
to  defbnd.**  P.  595 :  **  The  partml  and  distorted  character  of  this  theory  betrays 
Itself  first  and  most  dearly  in  the  fact  that  Grotius  is  not  able,  in  consistency 
wilJi  himneCt  to  point  ott  nay  imoesiity  (not  even  a  moral  one)  for  the  satisfiK>> 
Ikm  made  by  Christ.**  "^  Without  satisfiujtion  there  is  no  forgiveness ;  was  the 
fundamental  nutxim  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  redemption,  first  distinctly  ex- 
pressed by  Anselm,  but  held  by  the  church  in  all  ages.  So  long  as  the  adverse 
party  opposed  to  this  the  mere  proposition  that  forgiveness  was  possible  even 
witltout  sstisAietion,  no  ground  was  gained  against  the  actually  existing,  and 
tkewfew  divindy  appointed  sattafaetioii,  as  a  condition  of  fi>rgiveness.  They 
Ikust  go  further,  and  prove  that  foigiveness  was  not  possible  with  satisfiitction. 
This  was  precisely  what  the  everywhere-consistent  Socinus  attempted  to  do.  Of 
course,  the  only  thing  which  was  now  left  to  the  defender  of  the  church  theory 
Who  would  not  accept  the  direct  antithesis  (without  satisfaction  there  is  no  for^ 
givenees),  was»  negatively,  to  prove  that  fiHgiveness  was  not  impossible  withfp 
satisfaction ;  L  e.  that  tiie  satisfaction  made  by  Christ,  and  planned  by  God,  was 
entirely  consistent  with  lliat  foigiveness  which  might  have  taken  place  without  it( 
or,  to  express  it  somewhat  paradoxically,  diat  God  can  forgive  sin  in  spite  of 
that  satisfiAction.    ThiS)  and  in  fiMt  notiung  morst  G^totitts  has  proved  by  his 
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ARTICLE   III. 
LIFE   OF   ZUINGLI. 

By  B^  I>*  0.  Bobbins,  Professor  of  Luigiiagca,  Middlebmy  College. 
[Contiiiued  from  Vol.  VIII.  p.  609.] 

Labors^  Cares  and  Studies  of  Zuingli  at  Zurich^  1520 — 1522. 

ZuiKGLi,  as  has  been  previouslj  intimated,  was  again  in  the  pulpit 
before  he  had  fully  recovered  from  the  severe  attack  of  the  disease 
by  which  he  had  been  visited.     He  had  even  resumed  all  of  his 

book.  But  if  the  satis&ctioii  of  Christ  staods  m  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  then  this  could  not  have  been  the  design  of  satisfaction, 
and  neither  forgiveness  nor  redemption  in  general,  has  any  immediate  depend- 
ence upon  satisfaction ;  for  to  assign  the  forgiveness  of  sin  as  the  object  to  be 
iecared  by  satisfaction,  and  sUll  to  deny  the  internal  necessity  of  satisfaction  fof 
the  purpose  of  secnring  that  obyect,  is,  so  to  say,  a  logical  oontradicHo  in  adjtoto. 
Accordingly,  the  question  with  Grotios  assumes  this  fonn :  whether  God  had  no^ 
grounds  for  the  penal  sufferings  of  Christ  although  he  could  have  effected  the 
object  in  view  without  them  1"  The  utmost  which  Grotius  has  done,  is,  to  show 
the  possibility,  the  fitness  of  Christ  for  the  object  in  reference  to  which  God  em- 
ployed him.  Upon  this  point,  however,  his  opponent  had  raised  no  question. 
The  question  rather  was:  Why  God  would  not  foi^e  sin  otherwlM  than  on  ao* 
count  of  the  death  of  Christ  ?  The  answer  which  Grotius  gives,  stands  in  no  ne- 
cessary, or  even  real,  connection  with  sin.  Grotius  himself  acknowledges,  tha^ 
God,  who  in  accordance  with  his  love  desired  to  spare,  i.  e.  to  admit  the  relaxg* 
tkm  of  the  law,  had  also  the  power  to  do  it  without  setting  forth  any  penal  ex- 
ample, but  that  he  was  desirous  of  showing  his  wrath  at  the  same  time  wiiii  his 
love.  But  why  any  addkiooal  example,  whmi  a  suffioently  strong  one  is  given 
in  the  case  of  the  reprobate  and  his  final  condemnation  1  And  to  what  except 
tions  and  objections  does  Grotius  in  this  way  expose  himself?  Is  it  not,  for  ex- 
ample, the  grossest  injustice,  nay,  the  grossest  cruelty,  in  God,  if,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  his  wrath,  he  gives  over  his  Son  to  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  when  he  might  forgive  sin  without  them*  yea,  when  he  actually  does- 
(according  to  Grotius)  foigive  men  without  them  ?  "  Just,  as  these  last  i^maric9 
arc,  it  must  stil*  be  said,  when  we  consider  the  relation  of  the  Qfotian  theory  to 
the  8ocinian,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scripture,  that  Gro- 
dus  was  right  in  regarding  the  death  of  Christ  from  the  point  of  view  which  is 
fhmished  by  the  penal  relation ;  only,  be  on^t  not  to  have  found  the  whole  de- 
sign of  it  in  a  mere  penal  example.  Only  when  the  necessity  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  explained  on  other  grounds  (as  Wa*'*done  by  Bodnds),  is  it  possible, 
without  charging  God  with  cruelty,  to  connect  the  idea  of  penal  example  with 
the  deadi  of  Christ,  so  that  the  symbolic  representation  of  punishment  shall  be 
considered  as  substituted  for  its  aonal  endurance. 
Vol.  IX.  No.  o^  24 
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arduous  labors  while  jet  so  weak  that  he  writes  to  a  friend:  <<It 
.  [the  -plague]  has  enfeebled  my  memorj  and  prostrated  my  spirits. 
While  preaching,  I  often  lose  the  thread  of  qi^  discourse.  My  whole 
frame  is  oppressed  with  languor  and  I  am  little  better  than  a  dead 
man."  But  as  returning  health  gave  vigor  to  his  frame,  and  strength 
and  elasticity  to  his  mind,  it  became  apparent  that  afflictions  had  not 
been  sent  in  vain.  His  preaching  was  even  more  fervent  and  spirit- 
ual than  before  his  sickness.  The  hearts  and  understanding  of  his 
auditors  were  appealed  to  with  a  power  and  discrimination,  that 
constrained  many  of  the  magistrates  as  well  as  private  citizens  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  people  of  God.  The  spacious  cathedral  oonld 
not  contain  aU  that  now  flocked  to  hear  him. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1520,  the  influence  of  Zoingli  in  Zurich  be« 
came  more  conspicuous  from  the  measures  which  the  Council  of  Zu- 
rich felt  constrained  to  adopt.  The  priests  and  monks  had  become 
notorious  for  the  effrontery  with  which  they  promulgated  the  most 
absurd  tenets  in  their  addresses  from  the  pulpit.  The  council,  in 
which  there  was  at  that  time  a  considerable  number  of  adherents  to 
the  cause  of  reform,  felt  that  their  influence  was  derogatory  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  and  without  much  consideration  in 
reference  to  the  respective  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate  and  the 
church,  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  undertake  the  reform  of 
such  abuses.  They  accordingly  issued  an  ordinance,  that  nothing 
should  be  promulgated  from  theu  pulpit  that  was  not  drawn  from  the 
sacred  fountains  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thus  the  reforma- 
tion became  blended  with  the  civil  polity,  and  various  were  the  re- 
sults to  Switzerland  and  the  reformation,  some  of  them  propitious^ 
and  others  adverse* 

The  action  of  the  magistrates  caused  still  more  decided  opposition* 
Many  of  the  monks  had  never  read  the  Bible,  and  how  could  they 
preach  in  accordance  with  its  pi'inciplGs  1  The  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  council  proclaimed  its  origin  in  the  teachings  of  Zuingli. 
As  the  natural  result,  more  bitter  enmity  speedily  followed  him. 
Even  plots  were  laid  against  his  life ;  but  through  the  watchfnlness  of 
his  friends  and  the  care  of  a  kind  Providence,  he  escaped  unharmed. 

Another  event  occurred  in  the  year  1521,  which  caused  Zuingli 
much  anxiety.  The  war  in  Italy  was  just  ready  to  break  out  afresh 
between  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  Pope  Leo  had  sided 
with  the  former.  Francis  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, and  Zurich  alone  refused  to  respond  to  his  call.  But  they  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  neutral,  although  Zuingli  lifted  up  his  warning 
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voice.  The  eloquence  and  intrigue  of  the  cardinal  of  Sion  prevailed, 
and  2700  Zurichers  marched  forth  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
and  the  Pope.  Although  Zuingli's  voice  was  unheeded  at  this  time, 
yet  he  was  not  disheartened ;  he  was  too  well  assured  that  his  words 
of  warning  would  come  back  upon  the  breezes  that  wafted  informa* 
tion  from  the  battle-field,  with  redoubled  force.  He  accordingly 
went  quietly  and  with  renewed  energy  about  his  master's  business 
among  the  Zurichers  who  remained  at  home. 

Many,  however,  were  roused  by  the  truth  to  more  vigorous  oppo- 
ntion. They  accused  their  pastor  of  concerning  himself  too  much 
with  the  political  affairs  of  Switzerland,  and  of  placing  undue  stress 
upon  particular  doctrines  and  repeating  them  too  often  in  his  dis« 
courses.  But  we  are  unable  at  present  to  follow  him  through  all  the 
labors  and  perils  of  this  and  the  following  year.  Opposition  of  every 
kind  beset  him  both  from  open  and  secret  enemies,  from  private 
individuals  and  dvil  magistrates ;  but  wisdom  and  strength  were  given 
him  sufficient  for  every  emergency.  Even  when  the  assassin's  hand 
was  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  says :  '*  God  being  my  helper,"  '<  I 
fear  them  as  the  lofty  crag  the  roaring  waves  that  dash  against  its 
base."  Accordingly,  when  exhorted  by  Hedio  and  Myconius  to 
unite  in  preparation  for  more  open  and  direct  warfare  upon  his  ene* 
mies,  he  mildly  replied :  "  I  could  wish  to  conciliate  those  stubborn 
men  by  kindness  and  gentleness  of  demeanor,  rather  than  to  get  the 
better  of  them  in  an  angry  controversy."^  And  indeed  many  en^ 
oouragements  were  mingled  in  his  varied  life.  The  good  seed  was 
springing  up  and  bearing  fruit  in  many  hearts  about  him.  His  silent 
study  and  meditation  yraa  interrupted  by  one  and  another  of  those 
from  other  cantons,  who  had  caught  something  of  his  spirit,  and  were 
desirous  of  consulting  with  him  whdse  words  had  fallen  upon  their 
ears  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  Among  those  who  visited  him  and 
shared  in  his  counsels,  may  be  mentioned  Berthold  Haller  and  Henry 
Bullinger,  names  familiar  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
Uie  Swiss  Reformation.  Letters,  too,  not  from  the  different  cantons 
alone,  but  from  abroad,  frequently  cheered  him  on  in  his  manifold 
and  difficult  labors.  Professor  Vesse  of  Frankfort  writes :  "  Oh  how 
it  gladdens  my  heart  to  hear  with  what  boldness  you  are  preaching 
Christ  Jesus  I  Strengthen,  I  beseech  you,  by  your  exhortations  those 
whom  the  cruelty  of  unworthy  prelates  has  banished  from  our  be- 
reaved churches."* 

1  l>*Aubigne*8  History  of  the  Refonnation,  p.  37S. 

*  Quoted  from  D*Aabigiie*s  History  of  the  Beformation,  p.  366, 
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DuriDg  the  year  1M2  the  bishop  of  Constance  renewed  his  eferts 
to  suppress  the  heresy  which  was  becoming  so  prevalent  at  Zarich. 
Three  of  his  emissaries  appeared  there.  Late  one  evening,  their 
arrival  was  announced  to  Zuingli^  oonoeoted  with  the  information 
that  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  was  summoned  for  the  next  morning. 
There  was  great  constmmatioa  among  the  more  doubting  adherents 
of  the  new  doctrines.  Zuingli  himseU*  appeared  in  the  meeting,  and 
the  efforts  of  his  enemies  were  unavailing.  The  smaller  council,  in 
which  were  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  truth,  was  next  appealed 
to,  and  in  the  absence  of  Zuingli,  he  might  have  been  condemned 
without  a  hearings  if  his  friends  there  had  not  insisted  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  brought  before  the  council  of  the  two  hundred.  The 
smaller  council  were  unwilling  that  Zuingli  should  be  admitted  to 
this  consultation,  but  be  and  his  friends  ware  firm  in  their  demands, 
and  the  council  finally  dedded  that  their  pastor  should  be  present. 
The  coacyutor  of  the  bishop  first  delivered  his  fiilmination  against 
the  ^  men  who  teach  newly  invented,  abominable  and  seditious  doc* 
trines,"  and  exhorted  tlie  council  to  continue  in  the  diurch  where 
alone  they  could  be  saved.  When  Zuin^i  arose  to  reply,  the  depn« 
ties  were  already  on  their  feet  to  leave  the  council,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  until  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  at  such 
dastardly  conduct  ran  through  the  assembly.  When  they  were  again 
seated,  Zuingli  proceeded  with  a  most  triumphant  and  Christian  con- 
futation of  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  and  vindication  of  the  Goe* 
peL  The  council  arose  without  taking  any  action  upon  the  matter, 
but  the  rumor  of  the  signal  defeat  of  the  emissaries  of  Borne  was 
soon  spread  abroad,  and  enthusiastic  congratulations  were  poured  in 
upon  Zuingli  from  every  side.  His  enemies,  too,  were  on  the  alert, 
and  Hoffman  assailed  the  reformer  in  a  written  discourse  before  the 
chapter.  But  Zuingli  replied  with  so  much  pertinency  and  point, 
that  the  matter  "  ended  in  a  peal  of  laughter  at  the  canon's  expense.** 
Zuingli  soon  after,  April  16th,  published  his  Treatise  upcm  the  "•  Free 
Use  of  Meats."* 

The  Bishop  of  Constance,  supported  by  Faber,  next  attempted  to 
accomplish  by  a  letter  to  the  Canons  of  Zurich  what  he  could  not  do 
by  his  deputies.  This  letter,  at  Zuingli's  request,  was  committed  to 
him  to  answer,  and  the  result  was  his  Treatis^enominated  ^*  Archi- 
teles,"  The  Beginning  and  the  End.  This  letter  was  written  in  the 
best  spirit,  and  couched  in  respectful  language  to  the  bishop,  but  yet 

^  De  Delectn  et  libero  Oibonim  Usa.  See  a  more  extended  account  of  this 
whole  controTersj  in  D'Anbigne's  HiBtoiy  of  the  Kefonnatioii,  p.  364  seq. 
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it  was  a  firm  and  decisiye  yindication  of  his  course,  closing  with  an 
aggressive  attack  upon  popish  superstition  and  a  significant  indication 
of  the  result  that  must  follow  from  the  present  controversy.  The 
Helvetic  diet  was  next  appealed  to  bj  the  bishop,  but  the  result  was 
a  renewed  declaration  on  the  part  of  Zuingli  that  he  should  freelj 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  contradict  those  who  preach  error  whenever 
opportunity  should  present  itself.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Council,  Zuingli  vis^ 
ited  the  nunnery  of  Oetenbach,  where  the  daughters  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies in  Zurich  were  accustomed  to  take  the  vows  of  celibacy  upon 
themselves,  and  from  the  pulpit  which  had  previously  been  occupied 
only  by  monks,  pronounced  a  discourse  "  Upon  the  Clearness  and 
certainty  of  the  Word  of  God,**  which  was  afterwards  published,  and 
produced  a  very  decided  and  salutary  impression. 

Zuingli  was  not  without  many  significant  testimonials  of  regard 
from  the  citizens  of  Zurich  during  the  first  years  of  his  labor  there. 
He  was  elected  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  which  had  been  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Henry  Engelhardt,  who  however  retain- 
ed the  pastorship  of  the  abbey  church,  and  was  an  aid  to  Zuingli  in 
his  work  of  reform.  This  appointment  was  accompanied  by  a  "  letter 
from  the  authorities  o^  the  city,  bearing  honorable  testimony  to  his 
character  and  services.**  But  this  appointment  added  new  cares  and 
labors.  An  extract  from  a  letter  to  Haller  will  show  how  much 
occupied  his  hands  as  well  as  his  thoughts  must  have  been  at  this 
time :  "  The  hurry  of  business,**  he  says,  **  and  the  care  of  the  church- 
es occupy  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  Dr.  Engelhardt  lately  told  me^ 
he  wondered  that  I  had  not  before  this  time  become  distracted.  For 
instance,  I  have  been  ten  times  called  off  since  I  began  this  letter. 
From  Suabia  they  write  to  me  for  what  I  am  not  competent  to  per- 
form for  them ;  though  I  do  what  I  can.  From  every  part  of  Swit- 
zerland I  am  applied  to  by  those  who  are  in  difficulties  for  Christ's 
sake.  If  however  anything  occurs  in  which  I  can  be  of  use  to  you, 
do  not  spare  me,  for  I  hope  for  more  leisure,**  etc^  He  seems  some- 
times to  have  almost  given  way  to  despondence  from  the  anxieties 
and  cares  that  pressed  upon  him.  He  writes :  '^  Such  are  the  storms 
that  beat  upon  the  house  of  God,  and  threaten  to  overthrow  it,  that, 
unless  the  Lord  himself  had  evidently  appeared  to  watch  over  it,  I 
should  long  since  have  given  it  up  fbr  lost.  But  when  I  see  that  the 
vessel  of  the  church  is  in  every  case  piloted  and  controlled  by  him, 
and  that  he  even  commands  the  winds  and  the  waves,  I  should  be  a 

1  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Befonnation,  p.  46. 
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coward  indeed,  and  anworthj  the  name  of  a  man,  should  I  disgrace- 
fully ruin  myself  by  quitting  my  station.  I  therefore  commit  myself 
entirely  to  his  care  and  kindness."  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  other  duties,  Zuingli  did  not  n^lect  his 
study.  He  devoted  certain  hours  to  it,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  disturbed,  except  to  attend  to  important  business  that  could  not  be 
deferred.  From  sunrise  until  ten  o'clock,  he  employed  himself  in 
writing,  translation,  and  his  more  severe  studies,  and  always  retained 
the  standing  posture  in  study.  After  dinner  he  gave  audience  to 
any  who  might  have  communications  to  make  to  him,  or  who  wished 
for  advice.  When  not  detained,  however,  by  such  persons,  he  en- 
gaged in  familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends,  frequently  walking 
with  them,  until  two  o'clock.  On  holy  days  he  was  often  to  be  seen 
in  the  customary  gathering  places  of  the  citizens,  where  he  met  the 
councillors  and  other  leading  men,  and  consulted  with  them  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  the  borough  or  whole  country.  At  two  o'clock 
he  again  resumed  his  studies,  which  he  continued  until  supper  time. 
After  supper,  and  a  short  walk,  he  wrote  letters,  which  oflen  kepi 
him  up  until  after  midnight. 

Marriage  and  Domestic  Life  of  Zutnglu 

Sometime  during  the  year  1522  Zuingli  seems  to  have  claimed  for 
himself  the  privilege  which  he  maintained  for  others,  and  married  a 
lady  who  resided  near  him,  although,  for  some  reason,  the  marriage 
was  not  made  public  until  two  years  afterward.  Anna  Heinhardt 
had  been  wedded  at  an  early  age  to  a  youth  of  noble  extraction,  John 
Meyer  von  Knonan,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  on  account 
of  her  plebeian  birth,  who  accordingly  disinherited  him.  After  the 
death  of  the  son  in  1513,  leaving  three  children,  two  sisters  and  a 
younger  brother,  to  whose  care  and  education  the  desolate  mother 
devoted  herself,  the  heart  of  the  old  father  Ixicame  softened  toward 
his  daughter  and  her  orphans  by  a  trivial  circumstance.  When  the 
young  Grerold  was  three  years  old,  the  maid-servant  while  on  a  walk 
with  him,  stopped  in  the  fish  market,  where  the  graceful  and  joyous 
motions  and  beautiful  face  of  the  boy  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
grandfather.  When  to  the  question,  Whose  child  is  that  ?  the  reply 
was  made :  '*  It  is  your  own  son's,"  the  old  man  relented  and  imme- 
diately received  the  wife  of  his  son  and  her  little  ones  to  their  appro- 
priate place  in  his  heart 

^  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Befonnation,  p.  46. 
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Anna  had  erer  been  highly  respected  at  Zurich,  and  had  been 
constant  in  her  attendance  on  Zuingli's  ministrations  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  there.  As  she  lived  near  him,  her  faithfulness  in  the 
intelligent  discharge  of  all  her  duties,  had  not  escaped  the  pastor's 
eye.  Neither  had  her  sufferings  and  years  entirely  eradicated  her 
beauty.  But  perhaps  no  one  circumstance  contributed  m6re  to  the 
mutual  regard  of  both  than  the  attachment  and  kindness  that  Zuingli 
had  manifested  to  the  young  Gerold.  He  had  not  only  aided  and 
encouraged  hun  in  his  studies  a4  home,  but  had  sent  him  to  Basle 
where  he  supposed  he  would  enjoy  greater  advantages  for  culture. 
And  the  gifted  young  man  was  destined  not  only  to  reverence  and 
love  him  who  had  long  been  in  the  place  of  father  to  him,  but  also  to 
fall  by  his  side  in  the  battle-field. 

The  married  life  of  Zuingli  seems  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  more  extended  notices  of 
it.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  turn  occasionally  in  the  life 
of  struggle  and  conflict  that  ensued  for  him,  to  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  home,  but  records  of  this  kind  were  for  the  most  part  written  only 
upon  the  hearts  of  those  long  since  sleeping  in  the  dust.  Of  his 
several  children  only  two  seem  to  have  survived  the  days  of  child- 
hood. The  one,  a  son  named  Ulrich,  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
and  was  a  canon  and  arch-deacon  of  Zurich.  The  other,  a  daughter, 
Regula,  married  ''  Rudolph  Guaeter,  a  divine  of  eminence,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Latin  translation  of  many  of  Zuingli's 
writings."  * 

The  enemies  of  Zuingli  found  ground  for  reproach  in  the  rank* 
and  wealth  of  the  lady  of  his  choice.  He  must,  they  contended,  have 
been  influenced  in  marrying  by  motives  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
In  answer  to  this  charge  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  simplicity  of  his 
mode  of  life,  and  the  little  desire  that  he  felt  for  the  accumulation  of 
this  world's  goods.  "  People  talk,"  he  says,  "  of  the  rich  benefices  of 
the  pastors  of  Zurich,  but  I  can  declare  that  mine  this  year  would 
not  have  produced  me  sixty  pieces  of  gold,  unless  the  heads  of  our 
college  (the  chapter)  had  allowed  me  some  advantages.  My  adver- 
saries swell  the  amount  from  sixty  to  three  hundred !  I  do  not  make 
this  statement  as  complaining  of  poverty.  God  is  my  witness,  that, 
if  ever  I  feel  uneasiness  upon  that  subject,  it  is  only  because  I  can- 
not, to  the  extent  of  my  wishes,  r^evc  the  number  of  poor  people 
who  need  assistance.    And,  indeed,  if  1  consulted  my  own  ease  I 

1  Calvin  and  tlie  Swiss  Reformation,  p.  101. 
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should  gladlj  resign  eveiy  sixpence  of  my  stipend,  to  extricate  my- 
self from  the  hazardous  services  in  which  I  am  engaged.  But  neither 
the  state  of  the  times  nor  the  improvement  of  the  talent  committed  to 
me,  will  allow  me  to  retire.  As  for  my  wife,  apart  from  her  clothes 
and  her  ornaments,  she  does  not  possess  more  than  four  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  in  the  world ;  and  for  her  ornaments  she  so  little  es- 
teems them,  that  she  has  never  made  use  of  them  since  her  marriage 
with  me.  The  children  of  her  former  marriage,  indeed,  are  rich ; 
(may  Grod  give  them  grace  to  U8%  their  wealth  aright !)  and  from 
them  she  receives  thirty  pieces  of  gold  per  annum ;  1  have  forborne 
to  claim  any  further  dowry,  though  I  might  have  done  it.''  ^ 


The  First  Colloquy  before  the  Council  of  Zurich  ;  the  Invocation  of 

Saints,  etc. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Luther  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  diet  of  Worms  as  an  enemy  of  the  empire,  a  schismatic  and  an 
obstinate  and  perverse  heretic  in  1521.  His  forty-one  propositions 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Pope,  his  writings  adjudged  to  the  flames, 
and  himself  threatened  with  excommunication  in  the  previous  year, 
in  which  also  Zuingli  renounced  his  pension  from  the  Pope.  After 
this  time,  Lutheran  became  an  appellation  of  all  those  who  were 
considered  as  innovators,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  in  politics 
and  religion.  The  enemies  of  Zuingli  did  not  fail  to  give  this  appel- 
lation to  him,  in  order  to  render  him  odious.  He  protested  against 
the  injustice  done  him,  not  from  any  dislike  of  Luther,  nor  from  a 
desire  to  deny  a  conformity  of  sentiment  with  him,  but  because  he 
had  derived  his  opinions  from  the  Bible  before  he  had  heard  of  Lu- 
ther. But  the  opposers  of  the  truth  were  unwilling  to  forego  so  di- 
rect a  means  of  defaming  him,  and  the  controversy  waxed  continually 
hotter  and  hotter.  Preachers  were  interrupted  in  the  midbt  of  their 
sermons,  and  controversy  ensued.  Zuingli  felt  great  solicitude  in 
regard  to  the  influence  that  such  violent  and  rancorous  disputes  would 
have,  in  unsettling  the  minds  of  those  who  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  for  themselves  in  such  circumstances.  It 
was  even  to  be  feared  that  they  would  lose  all  respect  for  that  reli- 
gion whose  ministers  they  saw  thus  divided  and  inimical.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  present  state  of  things  upon  the  officers  of  Government, 
too,  was  not  to  be  disregarded.  They -would  soon  feel  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  contentions  which  were  every 

^  Swiss  Reformation,  pp.  101,  102. 
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daj  beooming  more  bittw,  and  if  tfaej  were  not  enHghtened  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  their  sereritj  would  in  all 
probability  be  visited  i^ion  them.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Shonkl 
Zuingli  and  his  associates  keep  quiet  till  the  tempest  was  past? 
This  thej  conld  not  in  conscience  do,  for  their  office  was  to  preadi 
the  Grospel,  and  woe  would  be  to  them  if  thej  preached  it  not  in  sin« 
cerity  and  truth.  Should  all  subjects  of  difference  be  submitted  to  a 
Council  of  the  Church,  convoked  bj  the  Pope  and  presided  over  bj 
his  legates  ?  What  hope  of  an j  fair  adjustment  of  differences  bj 
such  a  tribunal,  when  the  Pope  and  tradition  were  ultimate  authoritj 
instead  of  the  Scriptures.  And  besides,  what  had  the  council  of 
Constance  done  a  little  while  before,  but  decree  ^  that  faith  with 
heretics  was  not  to  be  observed,"  aod  condemn  to  tfae  stake  Joha 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  for  no  greater  crime  than  all  were  guilty 
of,  who  faithfully  advocated  reform  in  the  church  ?  No,  in  no  sudi 
snare  was  Zuin^  to  be  taken.  His  resolution  was  inally  and  wisely 
formed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1528,  he  appeared  before  the  supreme 
oooncil  of  Zurich  and  requested  a  hearing  before  them.  He  was 
desirous,  he  said,  to  submit  his  doctrines,  which  were  condemned  as 
heretical  and  subversive  of  good  order  in  church  and  state,  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny.  He  only  stipulated  one  thing,  that  the  Scriptures  and  not 
tradition  or  decbions  of  councils,  should  be  the  ultimate  source  of  ap* 
peaL  Should  he  be  proved  to  be  in  error,  he  was  ready  to  retract, 
and  suffer  the  consequences ;  if  not,  he  claimed  the  protection  of  Crov- 
emment  in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  council  could 
not  deny  so  reasonable  a  request,  and  accordingly  appointed  a  meet^ 
ing  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month  (January),  in  the  senate 
house.  All  persons  who  had  allegations  to  make  against  the  conduct 
or  doctrine  of  the  chief  pastor  were  invited  to  be  present,  and  freely 
make  them.  The  bishop  of  Constance  was  specially  requested  to 
appear  in  person  or  by  his  representatives,  and  the  diet  of  the  Can- 
tons then  assembled  at  Baden  were  solicited  to  send  deputies  t#  aid 
in  this  discussion.  To  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Canton  a  circular  was 
sent,  of  which  the  following  extract  is  all  perhaps  that  is  important 
in  the  present  connection :  ^  Grreat  discord  prevails  among  the  min* 
isters  employed  to  annoance  the  word  of  God  to  the  people ;  some 
affirm  that  they  teach  the  Gospel  in  all  its  purity,  and  accuse  their 
adversaries  of  bad  faith  and  ignorance,  while  the  others  in  their  turn, 
talk  continually  of  false  doctori,  seducers,  and  heretics.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  heads  of  the  church,  to  which  these  matters  belong,  are 
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either  silent,  or  exhaust  themselves  in  fruitless  exhortations.  It  \s 
therefore  necessary  that  ourselves  should  take  care  of  our  subjects, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  that  divide  them.  For  this  purpose, 
we  order  all  the  members  of  our  clerical  body,  to  appear  at  our  town 
hall,  the  day  after  our  festival  of  Charlemagne ;  and  there  we  wiU 
that  every  one  be  free  publicly  to  point  out  the  doctrines  which  he 
considers  as  heretical,  and  to  combat  them  with  the  Gk)spel  in  his 
bands."  1 

As  soon  as  the  decree  was  made  known,  Zuingli,  with  that  fairness 
which  he  ever  exhibited,  in  order  that  his  adversaries  might  have 
time  for  arranging  their  thoughts  and  arguments,  and  not  have  reason 
to  complain  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise,  published  sixty-seven 
articles,  embracing  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

^'  It  is  highly  observable,"  says  Mr.  Scott,*  ^  that  precisely  at  this 
period,  in  ihe  interval  between  the  issuing  of  the  summons  by  the 
council,  and  the  meeting  taking  place,  the  Pope,  Adrian  YI.  (who 
had  succeeded  Leo  X.  a  year  before),  addressed  to  Zuingli,  to  his 
friend  Francis  Zingk,  of  £insiedeln,  and  to  the  burgomaster  of  Zu- 
rich, highly  flattering  letters,  holding  out  to  them  hopes  of  receiving 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  favor."  The  object  of  these  letters  is  too 
plain  even  to  require  a  remark.  But  the  matter  did  not  end  here. 
The  Pope  attempted  to  exert  an  influence  upon  Zuingli  through  the 
intercession  of  others,  and  as  D'Aubigne'  says :  There  was  nothing, 
whether  mitre,  crozier,  or  cardinal's  hat,  which  the  Pope  would  not 
have  given  to  buy  over  the  reformer  of  Zurich.  But  mistaken  man  I 
What  promise  or  offer  of  thine  can  avail  anything  with  this  true 
hearted  and  honest  man,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  ? 

When  the  day  appointed  arrived,  the  council  of  two  hundred  as- 
sembled. The  bishop  of  Constance  was  represented  by  the  Chevalier 
d'Anweil,  intendant  of  his  household,  Faber,  his  grand  vicar,  tmd 
some  other  persons  of  distinction.  All  the  clergy  of  the  canton,  with 
maH^  others  from  abroad,  and'  a  multitude  of  other  persons  were 
present  The  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  Reust,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, opened  the  meeting  by  an  address,  explaining  the  object  of  the 
convocation  as  it  had  been  set  forth  in  the  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the 
canton.  The  Chevalier  d'Anweil  then  arose  and  stated  that  the 
bishop  had  heard  with  great  sorrow  of  the  discords  at  Zurich,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the  council  had  deputed  himself 

1  Hess,  p.  145.  s  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Beform.,  p.  69,  70. 
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and  colleagues  to  aseertatii  the  real  state  of  the  case  and  aid  in  ad- 
jnsting  all  differences. 

Zuingii  next  addressed  the  assembly.  Corraptions,  he  said,  had 
crept  into  the  church ;  the  divine  word  had  been  confounded  with 
traditions.  The  revealed  will  of  God  was  little  understood  or  heeded 
by  professed  Christians.  An  outward  show  of  sanctity,  external 
ordinances  and  ceremonies  were  relied  upon  more  than  the  merits  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  attempted  in  all  sincerity  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  were  treated  as  heretics  and  enemies  of  religion. 
He  himself  had  for  ^\e  years  labored  at  Zurich,  and  his  conscience 
bore  him  witness  that  he  had  endeavored  to  preach  nothing  but  the 
Qo«|>el  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  yet  he  had  been 
treated  as  a  seducer,  corrupter,  disorganiser.  He  was  anxious  to 
exhibit  his  doctrine  before  the  assembled  people  and  ecclesiastics,  the 
deputies  of  his  diocesan,  and  the  Senate  of  bra  country,  to  hear  what 
could  be  said  against  it ;  and  if  in  error,  to  be  corrected ;  although 
he  feh  prepared  to  maintain  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  truUi. 
This  he  was  ready  to  do  anywhere,  even  at  Constance,  if  a  safe  con- 
duct were  granted  him.  Finally  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  that  he 
proposed  to  deft^id,  were  contained  in  the  sixty-seven  articles  recent- 
ly published. 

Faber,  who  from  his  name  (fibber)  was  called  a  Uach^mUh  of  lies, 
in  a  wily  and  courtier-like  speech,  replied,  lamenting  the  ill  treat- 
ment that  his  brother  Zuingii  had  received,  not  doubting  that  he  had 
fiuthfolly  preached  the  Gospel,  '<  for  who,  that  had  been  ordained  by 
God,  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  could  do  otherwise  than  preach 
the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Gospels  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  He  him* 
self  had  done  and  ever  would  do  so,  as  far  as  other  duties  would  per- 
mit. He  could  assure  Zuingii  that  should  he  ever  be  called  to  Con- 
stance, he  would  be  received  and  welcomed  as  a  friend  and  brother. 
He  had  not  come  to  Zurich  to  throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of 
preaching  the  Grospel,  but,  if  persons  opposed  or  perverted  it,  to  find 
it  oat,  and  help  compose  differences.  If  any  one  wished  to  attack 
^  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  customs  handed  down  to  us  through 
a  long  series  of  ages,"  he  should  engage  in  no  controversy  with  them, 
for  a  council  of  the  church  was  expected  to  be  held  in  that  or  the  fol- 
lowing year,^  in  which  all  such  ma^rs  should  be  decided ;  or  if  not 
there,  in  some  renowned  university,  as  Paris,  Cologne  or  Louvain.'' 

But  Zuingii  was  not  to  be  thwarted  by  such  artful  evasions.    The 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  council  of  Trent  commenced  its  sessions  twenty- 
throe  years  and  closed  them  forty-one  years  afterward. 
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qoeBtion  was  not  what  is  ancrai^  but  what  is  AoeordiDg  to  Soifitore. 
Besides,  allowing  that  an  impartial  council  could  be  obtained,  wookL 
nothing  be  done  before  the  decision  of  a  council  ooold  be  made  ?  In 
respect  to  referring  the  question  to  universities,  thej  had  more  men 
skilled  in  the  Original  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  then  resid^it 
at  Zurich,  than  at  anj  of  the  onirersicies  named ;  and  there  were 
then  present  many  learned  divines  and  members  of  universities* 
After  this  address,  of  which  I  have  given  but  a  meagre  abstract,  a 
profound  silence  ensued.  The  burgomaster  again  called  upon  all 
who  had  objections  to  ^oingli  or  his  doctrines,  to  make  them  known. 
When  no  one  arose,  Zuingli  himself  called  upon  all  who  had  made 
charges  against  him  to  substantiate  them  or  he  shoald  feel  oompelled 
to  call  upon  them  by  name. 

As  no  one,  after  repeated  and  urgent  requests,  had  the  eourage  to 
speak,  the  meeting  seemed  neariy  to  be  broken  up,  without  any  can* 
vassing  of  the  propositions  of  ZainglL  An  incident,  however,  brought 
on  a  discussion.  A  minister  of  the  canton  arose  and  complained  thai 
a  country  priest  had  been  illegally  arrested,  condemned  and  impria* 
oned  by  the  bishop  of  Constance  for  not  retaining  one  iff  the  onstomt 
of  the  church,  the  invocation  of  the  saints  and  the  Virgin.  Now 
the  propositions  of  Zuingli  were  opposed  to  this,  as  denying  the  au« 
thority  of  tradition,  and  one  or  the  other  was  wrong,  if  then  no  <me 
was  prepared  to  demoastmle  the  error  of  the  doctrine  of  Zoingli,  aQ 
were  at  liberty  to  disobey  the  bishop's  edict,  and  pronounce  the  eon^ 
demnation  of  Wyss  unjust.  This  called  np  the  vicar  genend,  Fabeiv 
in  defonce  of  his  master,  and  unfortunately  for  him,  after  disparaging 
somewhat  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  said  that  he  had  induoed  him 
to  retract  many  of  his  errors ;  and,  in  particular,  had  convinced  him 
firom  the  Scriptures  of  the  wrong  in  den3ring  the  prc^ety  of  the  in-« 
vocatmn  <<of  the  mother  of  God  and  the  saints." 

"The  unguarded  and  dishonest  claim  of  Faber  was  forthwith  seized 
npon  by  the  refermers^  and  he  was  requested  to  bring  forward  the 
passages  of  Scripture  which  had  produced  conviction  upon  the  mind 
of  Wyss.  But  withoat  effbct  He  was  obliged  to  decUire :  ^  I  see 
that  this  has  happened  to  me  whidi  is  said  of  the  fool.  He  is  entan* 
gled  in  Ms  own  words.**  Still  he  went  on  to  discourse  upon  the 
anthority  of  the  church  whidi  in  past  ages  and  all  countries  had 
maintained  the  disputed  doctrine,  and  expressing  his  firm  belief  in 
^the  intercession  of  the  Queen  of  heaven,  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
God."  ^    ^  As  to  those  who  refer  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  three  lan- 

^  Calyin  snd  the  Swisi  Beformstioiit 
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guages,  I  replj,  that  it  is  not  suffieient  to  quote  the  sacred  writings, 
it  is  also  necessary  thoroughly  to  understand  them.  Now  the  gift  of 
interpretation  is  a  precious  one,  which  God  does  not  grant  to  all..  I 
do  not  boast  of  possessing  it ;  I  am  ignorant  of  Hebrew ;  I  know 
little  of  Greek,  and  though  I  am  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin,  I  do 
not  give  myself  out  for  an  able  orator."  He  then  goes  on  to  repeat 
hb  belief  in  the  authority  of  councils  alone  in  deciding  such  ques- 
tions, his  disposition  to  be  submissive  to  them,  y,  LIch  he  thinks  others 
might  imitate.^ 

Zuingli  still  pressed  him  fbr  Scripture  proofs,  and  brought  forward 
the  same  arguments  for  the  fallibility  of  the  Church  in  its  councils, 
popes,  and  writers,  which  are  relied  on  in  all  protestant  countries  to 
this  day.  But  he  adds,  **  there  is  a  church  that  cannot  err,  and 
which  is  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  composed  of  all  true 
believers  ....  but  is  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of  its  divine  founder, 
who  alone  knoweth  his  own.  It  does  not  assemble  with  pomp ;  it 
does  not  dictate  its  decrees  in  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ; 
it  has  no  temporal  reign ;  it  seeks  neither  honors  nor  domination  ; 
to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  care  by  which  it  is  occupied."* 

He  also  denied  the  antiquity  which  Faber  claimed  fbr  the  usages 
ki  question,  and  closed  by  saying  that  it  was  not  a  confession  of  his 
fiuth  that  they  wanted  from  the  vicar  general,  but  Scripture  proofs. 
Leo  Jude  and  others  then  arose,  and  declared,  that  if  proof  fh>m  the 
Bible  could  not  be  adduced  by  their  opponents,  their  course  was 
plain ;  they  should  continue  to  teach  with  confidence  the  inutility  of 
the  invocation  of  saints. 

Afler  another  urgent  request  from  Zuingli  not  to  trifle  with  the 
assembly  or  his  own  reputation,  Faber  proceeded  to  his  Scripture 
proofs.  They  were:  The  words  of  the  Virgin  herself:  "All  genera* 
tions  shall  call  me  blessed  f  and  the  salutation  of  Elizabeth :  "  Bless* 

ed  art  thou  among  women Whence  is  this  to  me,  that  the 

mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me  1"  and  the  words  addressed 
to  our  Saviour  in  Luke  11:27:  "Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,"  etc  Zuingli  interposed :  •*  We  ask  not  for  testimony  to  the 
digfUty  or  Bdnctity  of  Mary,  but  to  the  intercession  and  invocation  of 
the  saints ;"  and  when  Faber  perceived  that  his  authorities  provoked 
a  smile,  he  said :  "  If  what  I  say  is  esteemed  empty  and  foolish,  t 
have  only  to  sit  down  in  silence."  After  some  more  discussion  by 
difierent  individuals,  of  little  Imporfance  to  the  question  In  hand,  the 

1  Hess,  p.  152.  *  Ibid.  p.  \U. 
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assemblj  was  dtsmisfled,  the  members  of  tbe  ooaocil  remttning  ta 
consult  upon  the  decision  to  be  made  hj  them.  In  the  evening  the 
meeting  was  again  assembled,  and  the  following  decree  communicat- 
ed to  them :  ^*  That  as  no  one  had  come  forward  to  substantiate  aaj 
accusation  against  their  preacher  and  antistes,  Ulric  Zuingli,  thougbi 
numbers  had  previously  reproached  him  as  a  heretic,  and  though  he 
had  submitted  his  doctrine  to  examination  in  propositions  or  artidee 
duly  published,  and  had  challenged  any  one  to  convict  him  of  error  ; 
therefore  the  burgomaster,  council  and  people  of  Zurich  decreed  and 
confirmed,  that  the  said  Ulric  Zuingli  should  go  on  to  declare  and 
preach  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  oracles  of  the  word 
of  God,  as  he  had  heretofore  done ;  and  that  all  persons  should  ab- 
stain from  criminating  one  another  as  heretics  and  offenders,,  on  pain 
of  such  penalties  as  should  show  the  sense  which  the  Govenun^t  oC 
the  country  entertained  of  their  misconduct." 

When  the  decree  had  been  read,  Zuingli  roae^  and  with  ihe  wann- 
est devotion  said :  ^^  We  give  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord,  who  wiliest 
that  thy  most  holy  word  should  reign  alike  in  heaven  and  in  earth  f 
and  turning  to  the  council,  he  continoed :  ^  And  on  you,  venerab^ 
Lords,  the  same  Lord  of  all  will  bestow  that  strength  and  determina- 
tion of  mind,  which  will  be  necessary  for  supporting  and  advancing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  word  throughout  your  territories ;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  Lord  God  will  abundantly  reward  this  your  pres* 
ent  act"  The  grand  vicar,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  the 
decision  was  ha^y,  and  desired  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  doctors  of  some  university.  But  Zuingli  would  submit  to  no  ais 
bitrator  but  the  Bible  as  explained  by  itself.  AAer  some  further 
discussion  which  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Zuingli  in  pn^rtioa 
as  the  temper  and  spirit  that  he  exhibited  was  more  gentle  and  Chris- 
tian than  that  of  his  opponents,  the  assembly  broke  up.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  colloquy  can  hardly  be  estimated,  as  it  deserveSi  in 
reference  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  especially  in  Zurich. 
The  clergy  of  the  canton  and  many  out  of  it,  were  present.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  even  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of  Zuingli  should, 
in  a  few  hours,  make  converts  of  the  canton ;  but  this  discussion  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  disseminating  to  some  extent  his  doctrines,  and 
turning  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  word  or  God ;  and  as  no 
answer  was  made  to  him,  although  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
church  were  present,  the  impression  would  naturally  and  justly  be, 
that  his  opponents  were  in  the  wrong.  He  had  infinitely  the  advan- 
tage of  his  antagonists,  too,  in  the  fearless  yet  kind  and  gentle  spirit 
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in  whidi  lie  did  and  said  everything.  The  relation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  hrhn  was  now  changed.  Instead  of  opposing,  it  afforded  hhn 
|m>tecdon  and  encouragement  But  ZuingH  did  not,  as  some  would 
perhaps  thhak  him  bound  to  do,  make  precipitate  changes  in  the  form 
of  worship.  He  and  his  two  colleagues,  Leo  Jude  and  Engelhardt, 
devoted  themselves  unceasingly  to  preaching  and  teaching  the  true 
"doctrines  of  the  GospeL  Others  in  different  directions  imitated  their 
^example  in  promoting  the  same  views. 

The  Second  CoUoqwy  at  Zurich  upon  the  Worship  of  Inuiges,  and  its 

JResuUs, 

AH,  however,  were  not  contented  to  go  forward  in  the  same  sure 
4Mith  which  Zuingli  chose  for  his  steps.  They  desired  a  shorter  way 
to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  accordingly  published  at  Zurich  a 
tract,  ^  full  of  vehement  dedaration,^  entitled :  *'  The  Judgment  of 
<3od  against  Images,"  in  which  their  worship  was  represented  as 
gross  idolatry.  This  was  a  sufficient  incitement  to  some  to  exert 
themselves  to  purify  the  city  by  whatever  means  it  might  be  done. 
Some  persons  ''of  the  baser  sort"  assembled  and  pulled  down  a  cm- 
eifix  which  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  A  commotion  ensued,  and 
ihe  council  interfered  and  arrested  the  offenders.  In  the  debate  of 
the  council  in  regard  to  the  punishment  deserved,  Zuingli  maintained 
publicly  that  the  law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  worship  of  images,  and* 
the  law,  as  never  having  been  repealed,  was  yet  binding  upon  Chris- 
tians. The  accused  were  accordingly  not  guilty  of  sacrilege,  but 
yet  deserved  punishment  for  acting  witl^ut  the  authority  of  the 
mi^strate. 

The  council  now  found  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  They  respected 
the  opinion  of  Zuingli  and  were  not  prepared  to  discard  it ;  and  yet 
itkej  were  solicitous  about  the  impression  that  would  be  made  upon 
the  other  cantons  if  they  dealt  leniently  with  the  offenders.  They 
had  already  incurred  the  suspicion  of  favoring  heresy.  They  finally 
concluded,  before  making  their  decision,  to  summon  the  cantons,  the 
University  of  Basle,  etc,  to  send  their  deputies  to  another  colloquy 
upon  the  question :  Is  the  worship  of  images  authorized  by  the  Gros- 
pel,  and  ought  the  Mass  to  be  observed  or  abolished  ?  On  the  28th 
of  Octobei^  1523,  the  assembly  convened  to  the  number  of  about 
900  persons,  including  250  ecclesiastics,  most  of  the  cantons  refusing 
to  comply  with  a  call,  which  had  previously  been  so  disastrous  to 
their  party.    The  colloquy  proceeded  and  lasted  three  days ;  but  our 
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limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  its  progress  from  daj  to  day.  It  is 
sufficicDt  to  say  that  the  character  of  the  oolloqaj  was  yerj  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  one  in  January.  Few  could  be  {prevailed 
upon  to  open  their  mouths  in  favor  of  the  Mass  or  the  worship  of 
images,  and  when  they  did  so,  they  were  triumphantly  answered  by 
Zuingli  and  Leo  Jude. 

Soon  after  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  the  council  liberated  all  the 
prisoners,  except  the  leader  Hottinger,  who  was  banished  for  two 
years.^  As  a  result  of  this  colloquy,  the  reformation  gained  new  ad- 
herents as  well  as  some  more  active  opposers.  At  Schaffhausen,  for 
instance,  the  report  of  the  deputies  gained  the  abbot  over  to  the  side 
of  the  reformation,  where  he  ever  after  remained.  Dr.  Erasmus 
Bitter,  too,  from  a  strong  opponent,  became  a  warm  disciple  of  Zuin- 
gli. The  council  of  Zurich  did  not,  however,  feel  sufficiently  confi- 
dent to  go  forward  very  actively  and  openly  in  reforming  abuses* 
Yet  being  sensible  of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  the  ScriptureSy 
they  caused  '^  A  short  Introduction  to  the  true  Christian  doctrine" 
which  Zuingli  had  prepared,  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  clergy, 
"  that  by  means  of  it  they  might  learn  to  preach  the  truth  sincerely 
and  without  adulteration,"  and  left  them  to  say  mass  or  not,  as  they 
chose*  The  consequence  was  that  it  was  much  neglected  both  by 
clergy  and  people.  They  also  sent  the  little  book  of  Zuingli  to  '<  the 
three  bishops  of  Constance,  Basle  and  Coire,  as  also  to  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Basle,  and  each  of  the  twelve  cantons,**  asking  them,  if  they 
could  bring  from  Scripture  any  good  reasons  f<Mr  retaining  the  wor- 
ship of  images  or  the  Mass,  that  they  would  communicate  to  them, 
and,  that  their  decision  should  be  delayed  until  Whitsuntide,  to  hear 
from  them.  They  were  resolved  after  that  time  was  elapsed,  unless 
some  satisfactory  answer  were  received,  to  proceed  to  the  abolition  of 
those  popish  observances,* 

The  bishop  of  Constance  alone  made  a  reply,  which,  however,  did 
not  move  the  council ;  yet  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  they 
requested  Zuingli  to  answer  it;  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do. 
The  impression  of  this  treatise  upon  the  council  was  so  great,  that 
early  in  the  following  year,  1524,  they  gave  permission  to  all  who 
had  given  pictures  or  images  to  the  churches,  to  remove  them.  Soon 
afler,  an  order  was  given,  and  carried  into  execution,  to  exclude  all 

1  His  banishment  finally  resulted  in  his  death  by  violence,  although  contrary 
to  the  intentions  and  expostulations  of  the  Senate  of  Zurich.  See  Hess,  lafe  of 
Zningli,  p.  167,  168,  and  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  p.  91, 

*  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  pp.  91,  93, 
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objects  of  saperatitioQ  from  the  churches  in  the  city.  About  the 
same  time  deputies  from  the  other  cantons,  except  Schaffhausen,  as- 
sembled at  Lucerne,  and  passed  severe  decrees  against  all  the  doc- 
trines and  innovations  of  the  reformers.  Zurich,  alarmed  at  the  vio- 
lent spirit  exhibited,  sent  in  a  remonstrance  and  asked  an  explanation 
of  their  conduct,  but  received  little,  besides  vague  assurances  of  friend- 
ship, in  answer.  The  images  and  pictures  from  the  churches  were 
lirst  deposited  in  a  hall  for  preservation,  but  intemperate  zeal  was 
engendered  by  opposition,  and  the  images  were  ruthlessly  broken  or 
defaced,  and  the  pictures  committed  to  the  flames.  The  example  of 
the  capital  was  soon  followed  by  a  large  part  of  the  canton.  Many 
other  superstitious  observances  were  abolished,  or  fell  into  disuse^ 
very  soon  after  this  first  step  was  taken.  ^They,**  says  Mr.  Scott, 
among  other  things,  *'  abolished  offerings  for  the  dead,  the  blessing  of 
palms,  of  holy  water,  • . .  extreme  unction,"  etc.  The  Mass  was  still 
allowed  to  be  celebrated.  Other  expostulations  and  threats  from  the 
cantons  followed,  and  firm  and  unequivocal  replies  from  Zurich.  The 
bishops  finally  in  June  sent  a  long  answer  to  the  application  made  to 
them  in  the  previous  year,  but  no  new  arguments  were  adduced,  and 
Zuingli,  to  whom  the  task  was  committed,  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  it  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  reform  at  Zurich  was 
spreading  more  and  more. 

Be/arms  in  Switzerland,    PuMication  of  the  ^^  True  and  False 
Religion^ 

A  letter  from  Pope  Adrian  YI.,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  pa- 
pal throne,  commending  their  zeal,  excited  the  cantons  to  another 
and  severer  reprimand  of  Zurich,  and  a  warning  to  Scbaffhausen  and 
Appenzel  not  to  follow  its  example.  They  assured  them  that  they 
would  tolerate  no  one  in  their  borders  who  favored  the  Lutheran 
heresy.  Several  of  the  cantons  went  still  further,  and  declared  that 
they  would  neither  call  the  Zurichers  to  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic 
states,  or  sit  with  them  there.  An  occasion  presented  itself  for  them 
to  put  their  thveats  in  execution.  Two  men  by  the  name  of  Wirth, 
father  and  son,  were  condemned  to  death,  in  reality,  for  favoring  the 
cause  of  the  reformers,  although  they  had  been  given  up  by  Zurich 
for  trial  on  tl.*)  express  condition  that  their  religious  sentiments 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  account.  Zuingli  with  others  blamed 
the  want  of  decision^  in  the  council  in  respect  to  this  affair,  and  pre- 
dicted fatal  consequences. 

25* 
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This  treatment  of  the  cantons  influenced  the  Government  of  Zurich 
to  provide  against  other  more  direct  measures  of  hostility,  and  to  ap- 
peal to  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Glaris,  Schaffhausen  and  Appenzel, 
who  returned  a  favoi'able  answer  and  were  ever  after  more  inclined 
to  befriend  her.  The  several  parishes  of  Zurich  were  also  assembled 
to  find  whether  the  people  would  sustain  the  magistrates  in  carrying 
out  the  changes  they  had  begun  to  make.  They  expressed  them- 
selves ready  for  any  emergency,  and  the  council  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded in  its  work  with  boldness.  Instead  of  the  recitation  of  the 
canonical  hours,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  assembling  five  times  a 
week  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  finally  in  German,  and  for  listening  to  an  exposition  of 
tiiem,  beginning  and  concluding  with  prayer.  Religious  houses  were 
also  suppressed  and  revenues  given  to  charitable  purposes.  The  ut- 
most watchfulness  was  maintained  by  Zuingli  to  prevent  the  embez- 
zlement or  abuse  of  church  funds  by  individuals.  His  desire  was 
only  that  they  should  receive  a  more  enlightened  and  pious  destina- 
tion than  before. 

During  this  same  year  (1524),  a  public  discussion  was  proposed  by 
the  Catholic  cantons  to  be  held  at  Baden,  Dr.  Eck  taking  the  lead  on 
their  side,  and  Zuingli  on  that  of  the  reformers.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  cantons  had  been  such  of  late  that  it  was  immediately  suspected, 
that  their  object  might  be  to  get  Zuingli  away  from  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Zurich,  in  order  to  take  his  life.  He  accordingly  declined 
going  *'  either  to  Baden  or  Lucerne,"  although  he  was  ready  to  meet 
his  antagonists  under  their  new  leader  "  at  Zurich,  Schaff hausen,  S. 
Gullen  or  Glaris."  The  magistrates  even  forbade  Zuingli  to  go  to 
Baden,  and  thus  the  colloquy  was  not  held. 

The  Roman  Catholic  cantons  even  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
make  some  reforms,  so  much  had  the  attention  been  turned  to  multi- 
plied cases  of  abuse  and  neglect  in  matters  of  religion.  Their  scheme 
of  reform,  however,  had  reference  mainly  to  matters  of  external  form, 
which,  although  they  did  not  perceive  it,  could  not  be  corrected  with- 
out abandoning  the  dogmas,  combatted  by  Zuingli,  upon  which  they 
rested.^  But  Berne  alone  adopted  the  regulations,  the  other  cantons 
preferring  to  wait  for  the  long  expected  council.  The  new  Pope,  too, 
in  the  beginning  of  1525,  thought  it  best  to  try  his  hand  at  reclaiming 
its  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See.  But  bis  flattering  words  and  honeyed 
tones  had  little  influence  with  those  whose  ears  and  eyes  had  drank 
in  the  sayings  and  reasonings  of  Zuingli.     The  latter  in  the  last  part 

1  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  p.  116. 
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of  this  year  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  published  several  works. 
To  Valentine  Cora  par,  public  secretary  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  who 
had  defended  the  church  of  Rome  in  sincerity,  and  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admitted,  he  replied  with  great  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, but  showed,  among  other  thin^,  the  extreme  superstition  in 
which  the  people  had  been  living  in  regard  to  images  and  saints. 
Not  even  the  pagans,  he  said,  were  ever  guilty  of  more  gross  idolatry 
than  that  practised  towards  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Lausanne  and  £in- 
siedeln.  •i 

The  most  important  work  of  this  time,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
his  works,  was  the  "  Treatise  on  the  True  and  False  Religion."  It 
explains  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
points  out  their  relation  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  popery. 
Much  of  the  work  is  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  the  errors  of  the 
times,  and  yet  not  more  than  we  should  naturally  expect  from  the 
circumstances.  There  is,  indeed,  a  striking  similarity  of  many  of  the 
views  of  Zuingli  with  those  now  entertained  in  New  England.  The 
three  reformers,  Luther,  Calvin  and  Zuingli,  it  is  true,  agreed  suhstaiP' 
Holly  in  theological  views,  and  yet  there  were  points  of  difference  in 
character  and  habits  that  led  to  some  dissimilarities  in  them  as  theolo* 
gians.  Zuingli  was  less  impetuous  than  Luther,  but  more  venturesome 
than  Calvin.  He  was  less  rigid  perhaps  than  the  Genevan  reformer,  in 
some  of  his  theological  tenets,  and  less  fond  of  strictly  theological  spec- 
ulation and  reasoning,  and  not  so  much  prone  as  the  Wittenberg  pro- 
fessor to  place  an  excessive  stress  upon  some  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  system.  He  probably  believed  as  sincerely  and 
heartily  in  redemption  by  Christ  alone  as  Luther ;  for  he  explicitly 
affirms  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  very  God  and  very  man,"^  pur- 
chased everlasting  life  for  all  who  rely  upon  him  with  firm  and  un- 
wavering faith  ;  and  again,  "  Eternal  salvation  proceeds  solely  from 
the  merits  and  the  death  of  Christ."  Still,  he  did  not  dwell  upon 
this  doctrine  in  his  preaching,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  of  the  Gospel. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  expressions  upon  predestination,  and 
upon  the  salvation  of  the  virtuous  among  pagan  nations,  would  hardly 
have  been  permitted,  although  they  had  sought  it  long,  to  pass  the 
lips  of  the  more  cautious  Calvin.  The  Christian  system  as  a  whole 
was  the  object  of  far  more  admiration  to  Zuingli,  but  enthusiasm  for 
certain  phases  of  it  was  stronger  in  Luther,  whilst  the  author  of  the 
Institutes  could  mark  out  the  metes  and  bounds  of  each  dogma  with 
more  accuracy  than  either  of  them.     The  active  life  and  eai'ly  death 

1  CUru»tus,  verus  homo  et  verus  Deiis.  —  0pp.  I.  p.  206. 
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of  the  pastor  of  Zurich,  if  nothing  else,  woald  have  prevented  him 
from  reducing  his  views  to  so  rigid  a  system  and  fortifying  them 
against  attack  on  all  sides,  as  his  Genevan  brother  was  permitted  to 
do.  Calvin  was  the  profounder  scholar,  but  Zuingli  possessed  in  far 
higher  degree  a  genial  scholarly  spirit.  In  culture,  the  latter  was 
more  nearly  allied  to  Melanchthon  than  either  Luther  or  Calvin. 
Each  of  the  three  had  his  peculiar  part  to  perform,  and  performed 
it  welL  Luther  moved  the  passions  especially  of  the  lower  orders 
in  Germany ;  Zuingli  won  over  and  persuaded  the  youth,  the  magis- 
trates, the  better  informed  of  the  clergy,  and  the  private  citizens  of 
the  cantons ;  Calvin  influenced  Francis  L,  the  dutchess  of  Jessura, 
the  educated  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  world. 
Luther  delighted  more  in  depressing  man,  the  poor,  guilty  subject  of 
an  enslaved  will ;  Zuingli  in  elevating  God.  Indeed,  in  his  views  of 
God,  there  is  a  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  a  simplicity  of  feeling  well 
worthy  of  his  piety  and  learning. 

The  views  of  Zuingli  upon  original  sin  have  perhaps  been  more 
questioned  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  his  system.  Still,  he  ex- 
plicitly states  his  belief  in  the  fall. of  man  and  its  consequences :  '^  Be- 
fore the  fall,  man  had  been  created  with  a  free  will,  so  that  if  he  had 
been  disposed  he  might  have  fulfilled  the  law ;  his  nature  was  pure ; 
.  the  disease  of  sin  had  not  yet  tainted  it ;  his  life  was  in  his  own  hands. 
But  having  desired  to  be  *  as  God'  he  died,  and  not  he  alone,  but  all 
that  are  bom  of  him."  ^  It  is  true  he  says :  original  sin  is  not  prop- 
erly sin,  but  a  malady  of  our  nature,  consequent  upon  the  fall ;  and 
yet  he  distinctly  asserts  the  criminality  and  ill  desert  of  our  natural 
evil  disposition,  and  says  that  it  **  deserveth  Grod's  wrath  and  damna- 
tion,"^ which  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
strictly  orthodox  faith.  Other  passages  almost  without  number  might 
be  referred  to,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  show  the  substantial  corres- 
pondence of  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine  with  the  approved  stand- 
ards of  the  present  day. 

Change  in  the  Manner  of  Celebrating  the  Lord^e  Supper, 

In  the  appendix  to  "  The  True  and  False  Religion,"  Zuingli  again 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  Mass  and  the  Eucharist.  For  some  years 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  church  in  this  particular.    Jesus  Christ,  he  said,  died  on  the 

1  Quoted  from  one  of  his  discourses. 

'  See  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  p.  297. 
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cross  and  made  a  soffident  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  There 
is  therefore  no  need  of  further  sacrifice,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  should 
be  only  a  commemoration  of  his  death.  He  had  submitted  his  views 
to  the  Senate  in  1523,  and  proposed  some  changes  in  the  canon  of  the 
Mass,  still  retaining  some  of  its  accessories,  which  he  did  not  then  think 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  They  postponed  a  decision,  and 
be  now  rejoiced  that  they  had  done  so ;  for  further  investigations  had 
convinced  him  that  a  more  radical  change  must  be  made.  With  all 
his  usual  candor,  which  led  him  frankly  to  acknowledge  a  change  in 
opinion,  he  writes  subsequently :  ^  My  first  advice  was  not  followed, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  providence  that  it  was  not ;  this  would  only 
have  been  substituting  one  error  for  another,  and  the  rite  newly  es- 
tablished would  have  been  much  more  dijfficult  to  abolish  than  that 
of  our  ancestors." 

This  discussion  of  Zuingli  called  the  attention  more  directly  to  the 
necessity  of  reformation  in  this  particular,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1525,  Engelhardt,  Leo  Jude,  Myconius  and  others  united  with  him 
in  pressing  upon  the  Senate  a  radical  reform  in  the  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper.  The  most  of  the  Senate  were  prepared  for 
action,  but  some  few  had  doubt  in  reference  to  the  reformer's  expla- 
nation of  the  words :  This  is  (represents)  my  body,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  defend  his  interpretation,  which  he  did  **  so  satisfactorily, 
that  the  Senate  that  same  day  passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  Mass, 
and  ordering  the  Eucharist  to  be  thenceforward  celebrated  according 
to  the  institution  of  Christ  and  apostolical  practice."  Zuingli  himself 
relates  an  experience  of  his,  connected  with  this  discussion,  which  is 
not  without  interest  He  had  not  been  able  to  refer  to  a  passage  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  himself  of  the  use  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  the  sense 
required  in  the  disputed  passage.  This  subject  had  occupied  his 
thoughts  during  the  day,  and,  when  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  it 
mingled  with  his  nightly  visions.  In  his  perplexity,  suddenly  a  moni- 
tor seemed  to  stand  by  him  (whether  white  or  black,^  he  says,  I  do 
not  remember,  for  it  was  a  dream),  who  said:  Simple  man,  why  do 
you  not  answer  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus ;  *  It  (the  lamb) 
is  the  Lord's  passover.' "  He  adds :  I  awoke  immediately,  sprang 
oat  of  bed,  and  examined  the  words  in  the  S^ptuagint,  and  the 
next  day  publicly  discoursed  upon  them  with  so  much  success  as  to 
remove  every  doubt  from  the  minds  of  all  who  sought  to  understand 
the  Scriptures ;  and  such  sacraments  followed  as  I  never  at  any  other 

1  A  proverbial  phnwe  which  Zuingli  frequently  used,  meaning  "  I  can  give  no 
account  pf  the  matter." 
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time  witaeesed.''^  Zaingli  was  not  probftblj  the  fint  or  last,  wlio 
has  been  helped  oat  of  a  difficulty  after  a  day  of  toil  aad  anxiety  by 
a  suggestion  in  sleep. 

It  was  on  easter  Sunday  (18th  of  April)  that  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  according  to  Zuingli's  ideas.  On  the  table,  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  a  basket  of  bread  and  cups  filled  with  wine  were  placed. 
One  of  the  assistants  of  Zuingli  read  the  account  of  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  first 
Corinthians,  and  our  Saviour's  words  in  regard  to  eating  ^is  flesh 
and  drinking  his  blood,  in  John  6:  47 — 58.  Zuingli  exhorted  the 
church  to  examine  themselves  carefully,  so  as  not  to  eat  and  drink 
unworthily,  and  then,  having  oflSered  a  fervent  prayer  and  repeated 
the  words  of  Christ  at  the  institution  of  the  last  supper,  the  elements 
were  distributed,  while  the  last  discourse  of  our  Saviour  as  recorded 
by  the  Apostle  John  was  read.  The  whole  service  was  closed  with 
prayer  and  an  appropriate  hymn.  Zuingli  was  not  disappointed  lA 
reference  to  the  influence  of  this  change  in  worship.  The  churches 
<sould  hardly  contain  the  crowds  that  came  to  participate  in  it,  and, 
Bays  Hess :  "  The  good  works  and  numerous  reconciliations  that  fcl' 
lowed  it,  proved  the  sincerity  of  the  devotkm  with  whidi  it  was 
attended*** 

The  EstablishmerU  of  the  New  Academy  ai  Zurich. 

Zuingli  was  now  desirous  of  placing  the  reform  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  a  firm  basis,  and  of  leaving  no  incentives  to  a  return  to 
former  superstitions.  He  took  speciid  interest  in  a  Translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Swiss-Gkrman  for  the  use  of  his  adherents.  Lu*- 
ther's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  of  the  OM 
Testament,  was  published  in  Germany  in  1528.  This  was  now  re- 
vised by  Zuingli  and  his  coadjutors,  Leo  Jude,  Caspar,  Meyander 
and  others,  adapted  to  the  Swiss  dialect  and  printed  in  1525.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  they  made  an  independent  translation,  which 
appeared  in  1527.  The  subject  of  educational  institutions  had  natu- 
rally ever  been  one  of  interest  to  a  man  of  so  scholarly  tastes  as 
Zuingli.  He  now  formed  a  project  both  for  directly  weakening  the 
influence  of  the  Pope,  and  building  up  sound  and  well  endowed  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  which 
held  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  was  entirely  independent  in 
its  jurisdiction.  Zuingli,  who  had  been  admitted  as  one  of  its  canons, 
was  desirous  that  its  revenues  should  be  devoted  to  establishments 

^  See  The  Swiss  Beibnnation,  pp.  113, 114,  and  other  biographies. 
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for  edaeation,  aod  that  it  ^hoald  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
civil  authorities.  He  wished,  however,  that  it  should  be  effected  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  all  parties.  He  represented  to  them  the  dis- 
grace of  living  by  the  altar  without  serving  it,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
reform  to  prevent  the  magistrates  from  undertaking  it.  He  finally 
effected  a  mutual  a)nvention  of  the  chapter  with  the  Senate.  The 
most  important  points  of  the  agreement  were,  that  the  chapter  should 
yield  obedience  to  the  council  as  its  sovereign.  Salaries  should  be 
paid  to  as  many  pastors  as  should  be  needed  for  the  public  worship 
of  the  town.  As  many  as  should  be  supernumerary,  if  they  were  old 
or  infirm,  were  to  retain  their  benefices,  but  others  should  not  be 
elected  to  their  places ;  and  as  the  benefices  became  vacant  they 
should  be  employed  iq  founding  professorships  for  lectures  whose 
instructions  should  be  gratuitous.  The  provost  of  the  chapter  was 
still  to  retain  the  administration  of  its  revenues^  renderlhg  an  aocoont 
to  the  Senate,  which  in  turn  should  protect  the  chapter  in  all  partiea* 
krs.  Some  slight  opposition  was  made  to  so  great  a  change  without 
the  sanction  of  the  bishop  or  pope,  but  it  was.  easily  overruled* 

Sofme  men^rs  of  the  chapter  became  useful  preachers,  others  en- 
joyed their  benefices  until  removed  by  deaths  Five  only  quitted  the 
city  and  retired  to  the  Cath^ic  cantons.  The  example  of  the  chap- 
ter was  so(Hi  followed  by  the  abbey  of  FraumUnster,  whose  disposa* 
ble  revenues  were  employed  in  supporting  a  seminary  established  by* 
the  council,  where  a  certain  nuinber  of  young  men,  destined  for  the 
pulpit,  were  sustained  and  instructed  gratia.  The  establishments  of 
several  laendicant  orders  were  also  broken  up^  and  Uieir  funds  em- 
ployed for  charitable  puqtoses,  as  in  the  caare  of  the  aids,  relieving  of 
the  distressed,  ete.^ 

By  the  means  above  referred  to*  the  foundation  was  laid  for  what 
was  called  the  New  Aoademy.  The  arranging  Gi  it  foil  mostly  npoa 
Zuingli,  who  was  best  of  all  fitted  f<Hr  the  task,  and  most  heartily  in* 
terested  in  it.  It  was  only  by  means  of  thorough  education  that  he 
hoped  to  banish  and  exclude  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  thus 
bless  posterity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  was  not  spared  to 
rear  the  structure  upon  the  foundation  that  he  had  laid,  but  we  ought 
perhaps  rather  to  give  thanks  for  what  he  was  permitted  himself  to 
do,  and  to  prepare  for  others  to  execute.  A  school  for  elementary, 
instruction  in  the  learned  languages  was  already  in  operation  when 
Zuingli  went  to  Zurich,  but  its  pupils  were  few,  and  there  was.  need 
of  reform  there  as  well  as  in  the  church.    Zuingli  early  directed  hia 

1  See  Hees,  p.a06. 
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attention  to  this  object,  and  had  much  influence  in  encouraging  the 
masters  and  inciting  them  to  exertion,  and  of  arousing  the  emulation 
of  pupils.  He  had  long  been  desirous  that  there  should  be  a  school 
which  could  be  entered  by  those  who  had  gone  beyond  the  elements, 
where  they  could  go  through  a  complete  course  of  Latin  and  Greek 
literature,  and  he  now  had  procured  the  means  of  establishing  it 
Two  professorships  of  humanity  were  established,  and  from  these 
chairs  not  only  the  grammatical  analysis  and  interpretation  of  ancient 
authors  was  to  be  taught,  but  the  higher  branches  of  philology  and 
criticism,  which  would  enable  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  works 
which  they  studied,  and  gain  the  highest  cultivation  therefrom.  This 
was  but  a  stepping  stone,  however,  to  the  main  object  with  him,  the 
Btudy  of  theology,  especially  biblical  theology. 

In  this  department  the  New  Academy  was  made  to  difler  widely 
from  the  universities,  both  in  respect  to  the  manner  and  objects  of 
study.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  instead  of  the  schoolmen,  were 
the  basis  of  instruction.  The  two  professors  intrusted  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text,  were  expected  "  to  com- 
pare the  originals  of  the  sacred  writers  with  the  best  versions,  as  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate;  to  cite  the  commentaries  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Fathers  on  the  New ;  to  apply 
a  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  to  the  clearing 
of  obscure  passages ;  to  establish  the  true  sense  of  each  by  its  con- 
nection and  parallel  passages ;  to  show  its  relation  to  other  truths  of 
religion,  and  finally,  to  point  out  the  application  to  be  made  of  them 
to  morals  and  the  instruction  of  the  people."^  These  lectures  were 
held  ill  the  cathedral,  and  not  only  students  in  divinity  but  all  the 
ecclesiastics  were  expected  to  attend.  Others  also  were  encouraged 
to  do  so,  and  such  was  the  interest  in  these  subjects  at  the  time,  that 
large  numbers  of  all  the  classes  of  society  were  assiduous  in  their 
attendance  on  the  theological  lectures.  The  influence  in  favor  of 
classical  learning  was  also  such,  that  <<  a  taste  for  the  ancient  lan- 
guages was  so  thoroughly  diffused,  that  twenty  years  aAerward,  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  magistrates  and  merchants  who 
oould  read  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  originals.*"  ^ 

The  four  professorships  above  mentioned,  two  of  ancient  languages, 
and  two  of  biblical  interpretation,  were  first  endowed ;  and  as  other 
benefices  became  vacant,  professors  in  other  departments  were  added* 
Tet  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  was  the  prominent  object  with 
Zuingli,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  care  in  this  particular  was 

1  Hess's  Life,  pp.  209,  210.  *  Ibid.  p.  210. 
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of  incalculable  benefit  to  Switzerland  in  subsequent  ages,  in  producing 
a  large  number  of  enlightened  ecclesiastics,  who  were  vigilant  in 
watching  against  the  introduction  of  error,  and  steady  in  cherishing 
whatever  of  good  might  spring  up  around  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  New  Academy,  men  of  tho 
right  stamp,  and  of  requisite  qualifications,  could  not  be  found  in  Zu- 
rich to  take  the  chairs  of  instruction.  Zuingli  therefore  procured 
Conrad  Pellican,  an  Alsatian,  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  Luther,  who  for  thirty  years  was 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  church  of  Zurich,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  much  respected  "for  his  piety,  modesty  and  erudition."  To 
the  Greek  professorship,  Rodolph  CoUinus  was  appointed,  and  he 
performed  the  duties  to  the  greatest  acceptance,  and  with  the  highest 
success. 

StrtigglH  against  the  AfiahaptuiS. 

Zuingli,  like  Luther  and  Calvin,  was  not  compelled  to  contend 
against  the  Catholics  alone.  Those  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  re* 
formed,  who  by  their  extravagance  and  fanaticism,  were  more  troub- 
lesome than  open  enemies.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Anabaptists, 
after  being  partially  suppressed  in  Grermany,  spread  over  Switzerland 
and  France.  It  was  as  early  as  1521,  that  Thomas  Munzer,  after 
being  driven  from  Saxony,  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  cantons. 
He  was  there  met  by  Conrad  Grebel,  and  Felix  Mantz,  from  Zurich. 
These  men  were  possessed  of  considerable  learning,  and  had  aspired 
to  professorships  in  the  Academy  of  Zurich.  Zuingli  had  incurred 
their  displeasure  by  not  depriving  some  canons  of  their  benefices, 
which  had  been  promised  them  during  life,  in  order  to  endow  the 
chairs  which  they  aspired  to%  I'his  circumstance,  together  with 
their  own  restless  dispositions  perhaps,  inclined  them  to  listen  to 
Munzer.  Still  Grebel  soon  attempted  to  gain  over  Zuingli,  and 
probably  would  have  succeeded,  if  Zuingli  had  been  ambitious  of 
becoming  the  head  of  a  party,  rather  than  of  forwarding  the  refor- 
mation from  love  of  the  truth.  "  Let  us,"  said  Grebel, "  form  a  com- 
munity of  true  believers.  They  alone  will  be  blessed.  Let  all 
communication  with  false  teachers  be  broken  off."  Zuingli  replied : 
^  Christ  commands  that  the  tares  should  be  allowed  to  grow  with  the 
wheat  until  the  harvest,  and  shall  we  make  a  separation  which  he 
did  not  deem  necessary  ?     Rather  let  us  labor  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
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of  the  truth,  and  not  to  foment  schism,  and  produce  disorder  and 
confusion."  ^ 

This  repulse,  however,  caused  only  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Anabaptists  with  Zuingli.  He  had  sometime  before 
expressed  an  opinion  unfavorable  to  infant  baptism.  They  now  rep- 
resented that  his  agreement  in  this  respect  with  Mtinzer  was  a  bond 
of  union.  Zuingli  immediately  replied,  that  farther  examination  had 
convinced  him  of  the  error  of  his  former  opinion,  and  he  proceeded 
to  expound  fully  what  he  believed  to  be  tiie  true  doctrine."  This 
was  so  contrary  to  their  belief  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  a  horrible 
abomination,  a  '^  flagrant  impiety  invented  by  the  devil  and  Pope 
Nicholas  n.,"  that  they  abandoned  the  attempt  to  gain  over  the  "  Old 
Dragon,**  as  they  called  the  reformer,  to  their  way  of  thinking  and 
acting. 

They  next  attempted,  after  gaining  some  adherents  away  from  Zu- 
rich, to  influence  the  people  by  appearing  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  town,  in  fantastic  apparel,  denouncing  Zuingli  and  exhorting  to 
repentance,  and  proclaiming  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  town,  were 
it  not  soon  converted.  Great  alarm  was  thus  caused,  which  probably 
would  not  have  been  quieted  by  a  weaker  arm  or  less  determined 
will  than  that  of  Zuingli.  The  council,  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  scenes,  appointed,  as  usual,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
a  colloquy  between  Zuingli  and  the  leaders  of  the  fanatics,  forgetting 
that  reason  or  reasoning  would  be  as  utterly  lost  upon  these  demo- 
niacs, as  upon  the  veritable  inmates  of  the  mad  house.  Disorder, 
however,  was  for  the  time  suppressed  fti  Zurich,  but  in  the  country, 
where  the  influence  of  the  leading  spirit  at  Zurich  could  not  be  felt, 
partisans  of  the  new  doctrine  increased,  and  the  most  ridiculous  as 
well  as  painful  scenes  were  witnessed.  The  anxiety  of  Zuingli  at 
this  time  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  whole  labor  of  anxious  years 
seemed  not  merely  about  to  be  lost,  but  to  be  turned  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  whose  life  and  salvation  it  should  have  proved.  But  he 
did  not  sink  into  inactivity  from  discouragement.  Trusting  in  an 
Almighty  arm,  he  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  oppos- 
ing the  evil  that  had  come  in  upon  them  like  a  flood. 

The  excesses  that  ensued  were  such  that  the  council  felt  called 
upon  to  use  rigorous,  coercive  measures  to  restrain  those  who  made 
obedience  to  a  higher  than  civil  law  a  cloak  for  all  sin.  Zuingli  ad- 
vocated the  employment  of  gentle  means  first,  hoping  that  the  mis- 

1  See  D'Aubigne's  Hist  Ref.  Book  XI.,  and  Hess's  Life,  pp.  226,  227. 
'  See  a  sommarj  in  Hess's  Life,  p.  228  seq. 
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guided  might  thus  be  restored  to  the  use  of  right  reason.  At  his  re- 
quest another  colloquy  was  appointed,  and  some  few  yielded  assent 
to  the  arguments  employed,  but  by  retracting,  they  lost  all  influence 
with  their  party.  Finally,  the  Senate  had  recourse  to  imprisonment, 
and  in  ooe  case,  which  seamed  to  threaten  a  general  insurrection, 
even  to  capital  punishment.  Zuingli  took  no  part  in  these  severe 
measures,  but  exerted  himsdf  in  every  way  to  restore  to  all  a  proper 
state  of  feeling,  in  the  emergency.  He  drew  up  in  the  form  of  a 
tract  his  views  of  baptism,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  council  of  St.  Gall, 
which  caused  it  to  be  rea^  in  the  churches.  "  The  spirit  which  is 
abroad  among  us,"  said  h^,  ^<  is.  like  the  waters  of  the  torrents  which 
rush  itom  our  mountains,  hurrying  with  them  everything  within  their 
reach.  At  first  small  stones  only  are  put  in  motion,  but  these  are 
driven  violently  against  larger  ones,  until  the  torrent  acquires  such 
strength  that  it  carries  away  everything  it  encounters  in  its  course, 
leaving  behind  lamentations,  vain  regrets  and  fertile  meadows  changed 
into  a  wilderness ;  it  occasions  disturbances,  banishes  charity,  and 
where  it  found  fair  and  prosperous  churches,  leaves  behind  it  nothing 
but  mourning  and  desolate  flocks.**  The  Anabaptists,  not  thinking 
that  they  had  been  listening  to  the  word  of  God  by  his  servant,  cried 
out :  "  Away  with  the  book !  away  with  the  book.  Do  you  keep  the 
doctrine  of  Zuingli,  we  will  have  the  word  of  Grod."  Well  might  the 
council  have  replied :  Our  God  is  a  God  of  order  and  not  of  confu- 
sion. In  the  pulpit,  too,  he  lifled  up  his  voice  unceasingly,  but  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  influence  those  who  were  not  only  exhorted 
not  to  attend  the  discourses  of  the  reformed  preachers,  but  even  to 
avoid  all  communication  with  those  without  the  bounds  of  their  own 
party.  Thus  the  minds  of  the  proselytes  seemed  sealed  up  against 
all  good  impressions.  Still,  the  influence  of  Zuingli  in  his  writings, 
preaching  and  in  private,  together  with  the  loss  of  their  leaders  by 
the  execution  of  one,  the  death  of  another,  and  the  banishment  of 
others,  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  outrc^s  and  violence  of  this  sect,  and 
with  that  a  large  number  of  its  adherents  were  soon  no  longer  to  be 
found.* 

1  Zuingli,  0pp.  Tom.  II.  p.  230.    Bnllinger,  adv.  Anabbu  et  alii. 
[To  be  concladed.} 
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ARTICLE    IV, 

THE  WRITINGS   OF  RICHARD  BAXTER. i 

B7  Qeoige  P.  Fisher,  Resident  licentiate,  Andover. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  Jolm  Locke  was  the  first  person 
who  ventured  openly  to  assert  that  Christian  Theologj  is  a  reason- 
able science.*  But  the  wary  sceptic  would  not  deny  that  the  principle 
had  often  been  tacitly  assumed  by  the  defenders  of  religion.  Whether 
it  had  been  announced  before,  in  so  formal  and  explicit  propositions, 
we  need  not  now  inquire.  Nor  would  one  be  competent  to  decide 
the  question  without  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
theology  than  Mr.  Hume  possessed.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  how- 
ever, that  while  Locke,  a  youthful  scholar,  was  revolving  the  themes 
of  those  Essays,  which  have  made  his  name  forever  dear  to  the  lovers 
of  knowledge  and  freedom,  and  soon  after  Chillingworth  had  built  up 
his  impregnable  defence  of  the  right  and  necessity  of  private  judg* 
ment,  against  the  Romish  dogma  of  an  infallible  church,  the  Puritan 
divine,  whose  works  we  now  review,  wrote  these  words :  "  Is  not 
faith  a  rational  act  of  a  rational  creature?  and  so  the  understanding 
proceeds  discursively  in  its  production.  And  is  not  that  the  strongest 
fEuth,  which  hath  the  strongest  reasons  to  prove  the  testimony  to  be 
valid,  on  which  it  resteth,  and  the  clearest  apprehension  and  use  of 
those  reasons  ?  And  the  truest  faith,  which  hath  the  truest  reasons, 
truly  apprehended  and  used?"'  "The  probability  of  most  things, 
and  the  possibility  of  all  things  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  may  well 
be  discerned  by  reason  itself,  which  makes  their  existence  or  futurity 
the  more  easy  to  be  believed.  Yet  before  the  existence  or  futurity 
of  anything  beyond  the  reach  of  reason  can  be  soundly  believed,  the 
testimony  must  be  shown  to  be  truly  divine."* 

These  are  pregnant  sentences.  Who,  among  the  recent  writers, 
has  more  clearly  described  the  relation  of  reason  to  fitlth  ?  Who 
will  now  have  the  boldness  to  accuse  Baxter  of  a  sinister  desire  to 
degrade  revelation,  by  exalting  reason  ?  He  felt  that  he  could  best 
honor  the  Bible,  by  insisting  on  its  agreement  with  an  enlightened 

1  The  present  Article  is  designed  as  the  complement  of  an  Article  in  the  Bib. 
Sacra  ( VoL  IX.  p.  135)  on  ''  The  Theology  ^  Baxter.** 
3  Home's  Works,  Vol  IL  p.  434.    See  Locke's  Essays,  p.  456. 
>  Works,  XXn.  p.  251.  «  Ibid.  p.  267. 
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intellect  And  he  realized  the  peril  incurred  by  those  >yho  would 
place  the  Bible  in  antagonism  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  belief. 
He  saw  that  the  infidel  could  wish  for  nothing  better  than  the  short* 
sighted  concession,  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  cannot  be  established 
by  evidence.  His  doctrine,  which  may  now  be  familiar,  had  then  a 
novel  sound.  The  asperity  with  which  it  was  assailed  is  indicated 
by  the  severity  of  his  replies.^ 

Yet  no  one  of  his  opponents  received  with  a  more  hearty  deference 
the  testimony  of  God.  He  declai*es  that  he  would  not  exchange  four 
chapters  of  John's  Gospel  for  all  the  books  in  the  world.  Who  sought 
with  greater  industry  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  ?  or  studied  with 
keener  delight  the  pages  of  Inspiration  ?  He  did  not  overlook  the 
moral  causes  which  pervert  the  intellectual  faculties.  Hence  he  fre- 
quently points  to  pride  and  prejudice,  as  the  causes  of  error,  and  in 
an  able  treatise  exposes  the  **  Arrogancy  of  Reason  against  Divinity.'^ 
He  enforces  the  duty  of  approaching  the  subjects  of  religion  with  an 
humble  disposition.  Such  earnest  and  just  declamation  against  the 
vices  which  blind  the  mental  vision,  as  we  find  in  his  writings,  has 
been  an  important,  though  unhappily  not  always  the  sole  ground  for 
the  charge  of  infidel  writers,  that  Christians  have  sought  to  impose 
their  doctrine  on  the  minds  of  men,  without  furnishing  proof  of  its 
truth,  and  have  disparaged  the  very  faculties  to  which  a  religious 
system  must  appeal  for  credence.  The  import  of  these  passages  of 
Baxter,  and  of  similar  passages  in  kindred  writers,  is  little  different 
from  what  is  expressed  by  Lord  Bacon,  when  he  demands  a  "  true 
and  genuine  humiliation  of  the  human  mind,"  as  a  prerequisite  for 
successful  study.  Their  meaning  is  compressed  in  the  aphorism  of 
Coleridge :  ^'  there  is  a  small  chance  of  truth  at  the  goal,  where  there 

1  In  a  note  to  the  "  Saint's  Rest,"  after  deyeloping  his  doctrine  with  remarka- 
ble precision,  Baxter  says  to  his  opponents:  "Doth  not  your  doctrine  teach 
men,  in  laying  aside  reason,  to  lay  aside  humanity  and  to  become  brutes  ?  If 
fiuth  and  reason  be  so  contrary  as  some  men  talk ;  yea,  and  reason  so  useless, 
then  you  may  believe  best  in  your  sleep,  and  idiots,  infants  and  madmen  are  the 
fittest  to  make  Christians  of."  "  By  this  much,  judge  of  the  ignorance  and  van- 
ity of  Uiose  men,  who,  when  they  read  any  that  write  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  religion,  do  presently  accuse  it  or  suspect  it  of  Socinianism  1" 
Works,  XXII.  p.  261.  On  the  subject  of  Immortality,  he  alludes  to  "a  sort  of 
overwise  and  overdoing  divines  "  who  censured  him  for  "  appealing  too  much  to 
natural  light  and  overvaluing  human  reason."  "  They  speak,"  he  says,  '*  against 
reason,  even  in  the  greatest  matter  which  our  reason  is  given  us  for.  As  much 
as  I  am  addicted  to  scribbling,  I  can  quietly  dismiss  this  sort  of  men,  and  love 
their  zeal,  wiUiout  the  labor  of  opening  their  ignorance."  Works,  XXI.  p.  415. 
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is  not  a  childlike  humility  at  the  starting-point.''  We  <ml7  daim 
that  Baxter  excels  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  in 
unfolding  the  rational  sources  of  our  belief,  and  in  guarding  his  po- 
sitions against  the  fatal  inferences  of  the  sceptic  and  the  enthusiast 
It  is  of  course  not  implied  that  a  writer  whom  the  historians  of  En- 
glish philosophy  have  deemed  hardly  worthy  of  a  mention,  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  author  of  the  Essays  on  the  Understanding.  Yet 
his  striking  hints,  as  well  as  sound  reflections  upon  the  mind,  erince 
philosophical  powers  of  no  common  order.  While  he  cherished  a 
piety  not  less  devout  than  that  of  St  Bernard,  he  yet  boldly  affirms : 
"  Pbilosophia  sacra  est  pars  vera  theologiae,  religionis  et  pietatis."* 
In  him,  the  inquisitive  Abelard  would  have  found  a  kindred  spirit* 

Baxter's  perception  of  the  imperfection  of  language,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  conveying  thought,  evinces  his  discernment 

"  My  mind  being  thus  many  years  immerst  in  studies  of  this  nature,  and 
having  also  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  what  Fathers  and  Schoolmen 
have  said  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my  Grenius  abhorring  confusion  and 
equivocals,  I  came  by  many  years  longer  study  to  perceive,  that  most  <^the 
doctrinal  controversies  among  Protestants  (that  I  say  not  in  the  Christian 
woiid)  are  &r  more  about  equivocal  words  ^lan  matter ;  and  it  wounded 
my  soul  to  perceive  what  work  both  tyrannical  and  unskilful,  disputing 
clergie-men  had  made  these  thirteen  hundred  years  in  the  world."  "  Proud 
opinionators  have  striven  partly  about  imrevealed  or  unnecessary  things, 
but  chiefly  about  mere  ambiguous  words  and  arbitrary  human  notions ;  and 
multitudes  condemn  and  revile  each  other,  while  they  mean  the  same  things 
and  do  not  know  it.**  ^^  And  so  taking  verbal  differences  for  material  doth 
keep  up  most  of  the  wretched  academical  and  theological  wars  in  the  world.**' 

Impelled  by  his  strong  feeling,  he  exclaims :  "  What  shadows  of 
knowledge  deceive  the  world,  and  in  what  useless  dreams  the  greatest 
part  of  men,  yea  learned  men,  do  spend  their  days :  much  of  that 
which  some  men  unweariedly  study  and  take  to  be  the  honor  of  their 
understandings  and  their  lives ;  and  much  of  that  which  multitudes 
place  their  piety  and  hopes  of  salvatiooi  in,  being  a  mere  game  of 

J  Meth.  P.  IV.  c.  9.  p.  418. 

'^  Baxter  attribates  much  of  the  obloquy  which  was  heaped  on  him,  to  his  zeal 
for  study.  "  And  so  our  hard  sfadiea  and  darling  truth  must  make  us  owls,  or 
reproached  persons,  among  those  reverend  brethren,  who  are  ignorant  at  easier 
rates,  and  who  find  it  a  far  softer  kind  of  life  to  think  and  say  as  the  most  or  best 
cfiteemcd  do,  than  to  purchase  reproach  and  obloquy  so  dearly.**  "Works,  XVIIL 
p.  316. 

*  Preface  to  Cath.  TheoL    Sec  also  Works,  XV.  p.  50.  XVm.  pp.  322,  258. 
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words  and  useless  notions,  and  as  tnilj  to  be  called  yanitj  and  vexa- 
tion,  as  is  the  rest  of  tibe  vain  show  that  most  men  walk  in."^ 

Let  not  the  reader  regard  these  as  expressions  of  scepticism. .  On 
the  contrary,  Baxter  accords  with  Bacon,  and  with  Descartes,  whose 
attention  to  the  illusions  of  language  has  been  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  his  philosophy.^  So  far  from  involving  a  scep- 
tical feeling,  such  sentiments  of  Baxter  grew  out  of  his  intense  thirst 
for  knowledge.  He  sought  for  truth,  as  for  a  hidden  pearl  of  great 
price.  "  I  have  read,**  he  says,  "  almost  all  the  physics  and  meta- 
physics that  I  could  hear  of.  I  have  wasted  much  of  my  time  among 
loads  of  historians,  chronologers  and  antiquaries ;  I  despise  none  of 
their  learning.  All  truth  is  useful.*"  Theology,  in  his  view,  is  the 
comprehensive  science  to  which  all  knowledge  is  subservient  Hence 
theology  is  to  be  first  and  always  taught  Physics  is  a  barren  science, 
except  as  it  brings  to  view  the  Author  of  nature.  Metaphysics  is  the 
humble  handmaid  of  divinity.  Every  form  of  knowledge  is  to  take 
its  proper  place  and  complete  the  symmetry  of  that  solid  and  grace- 
ful edifice,  whose  pinnacles  point  to  the  skies.  He  did  not  fear  in- 
vestigation or  shrink  from  submitting  any  opinion  or  system  to  a 
rigorous  test  No  dread  of  the  dangers  of  speculation  deterred  him 
fr<  m  exercising  his  intellect  upon  the  high  themes  of  religion.  The 
uneasy  suspicion  that  a  favorite  doctrine  has  a  weak  foundation,  instead 
of  inducing  the  timorous  feeling  which  repels  inquiry,  leads  him  to  ex- 
amine with  a  more  searching  scrutiny  the  grounds  of  his  belief.  His 
zeal  for  improvement  was  tempered  by  a  healthful  reverence  for  the 
past  His  unwearied  study  of  their  writings  proved  his  respect  for 
the  great  scholars  and  theologians  of  the  church.  But  it  was  with 
no  servile  spirit  that  he  engaged  in  these  studies.  He  lived  too  soon 
after  the  Reformation  to  give  up  his  private  judgment ;  and  when  he 
had  formed  an  opinion,  he  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the  writings  of 
Schoolmen  and  Fathers  not  to  be  much  disturbed  by  an  array  of  names. 
He  complains  that  Protestants,  while  they  have  abjured  the  Pope, 
have  too  often  retained  the  evils  of  the  Papacy,  by  setting  the  au- 
thority of  a  few  leaders  above  the  authority  of  their  own  minds.  He 
complains  bitterly  that  '*  when  a  man  hath  read  once  the  opinion  of 
the  divines  that  are  in  most  credit,  he  dare  search  no  further,  for  fear 
of  being  counted  a  novelist  or  heretic,  or  lest  he  bear  their  curse  for 
adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the  common  conceits !  So  that  divinity  is 
beoome  an  easier  study  than  heretofore.    We  are  already  at  a  ne 

1  Works,  XVm.  p.  324. 

'  Stewart*^  PLss.  on  Eth.PhlL  p.  62.  »  Woriw,  XV.  p.  16, 
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plus  ultra.  It  seemeth  viun,  when  we  know  the  opinion  [which]  is 
in  credit,  to  search  any  further."^ 

With  an  ardor  which  no  misfortunes  could  dampen,  he  pored  over 
the  obscure  pages  of  monks,  perused  the  writings  of  every  school, 
and  compared  them  with  the  teachings  of  his  own  dear  understanding. 
Those  were  winged  hours,  when  he  was  wandering  through  the  mazy 
tomes  of  Aquinas,  or  bending,  till  the  eye  grew  dim,  over  the  dark 
folios  of  Bradwardine.  His  beloved  library  is  often  in  his  thought^^ 
and  it  is  one  of  his  sad  reflections  at  the  close  of  life :  '^  I  must  depart 
from  the  manly  pleasures  of  my  studies."  '^  I  must  leave  my  library 
and  turn  over  these  pleasant  books  no  more."  ^ 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  acuteness  of  Baxter  did  not  wholly 
save  him  from  the  errors  of  his  age.  He  thought  that  he  himself 
had  been  more  than  once  delivered  from  perils  by  miraculous  inter- 
positions. In  the  Ideality  of  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  he  was  a  devout 
believer.  One  of  his  last  works  was  an  attempt  to  prove  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  world  of  spirits  by  ^'  Unquestionable  Histories  of  Appari- 
tions." His  sufficient  apology  is  found  in  the  simple  fact  that  the 
laws  of  evidence  were  not  then  so  clearly  understood,  as  at  present. 
Frauds  could  not  be  so  easily  detected.  And  the  progress  of  medi- 
cal science  has  explained,  on  natuiial  principles,  many  phenomena, 
which  were  then  inscrutable.  At  that  time,  incredulity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  witchcraft  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  infidelity.  Even  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  the  ornament  of  learning  and  the  pillar  of  justice, 
condemned  two  innocent  females  for  this  imaginary  crime,  and  in  his 
pious  meditations  mentions  the  transaction  with  complacency.  J^Iany 
theories  were  in  vogue  two  centuries  ago  which  the  mental  science 
of  later  times  has  dissipated.  The  metaphysics  of  original  sin,  by 
which  a  man  is  made  really  participant,  and  so  literally  guilty,  of  an 
action  that  was  performed  five  thousand  years  before  his  birth,  sound 
strangely  to  the  students  of  Reid  and  Dwight     Seizing  upon  the 

I  Works,  XXIII.  p.  138. 

■  Tho  libraries  of  the  Puritan  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  such  as 
a  modem  preacher  might  covet  In  his  record  of  marvellous  deliverances,  Bax- 
.  tcr  introduces  us  to  his  study  by  the  narration  of  an  amnsing  incident,  whidi 
might  have  proved  a  tro^dj.  "  Ajs  I  sat  in  my  study,  the  weight  of  my  greatest 
folio  books  brake  down  tliree  or  four  of  the  highest  shelves,  when  I  sat  close  un- 
der them,  and  they  fell  down  on  every  side  of  me,  and  not  one  of  them  hit  me, 
save  one  upon  the  arm ;  whereas  the  place,  the  weight  and  greatness  of  the  books 
was  snch,  and  my  head  just  under  tiiem,  that  it  was  a  wonder  they  had  not 
beaten  out  my  brains,  one  of  the  shelves  right  over  my  head,  having  the  six  vol- 
umes of  Dr.  Walton^s  Oriental  Bible,  and  all  Austin's  Works,  and  the  Biblio* 
thoca  Patnun,  and  Miiriorate,.etc."  ''  Beliquiae  Baxterianae."  P.  I.  p.  82. 
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great  fact  that  the  sin  of  Adam  involved  the  certainty  of  the  fall  and 
condemnation  of  his  posterity — a  fact  which  has  always  been  em- 
braced by  the  feeling  and  faitb  of  the  church  —  Baxter  adopted  a 
ccnnmon  theory  of  explanation,  that  was  elaborated  in  the  darker 
ages,  that  prevailed  until  the  philosophy  of  common  sense  was  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  still  lingers  to  remind  us  of 
the  crude  speculations  of  a  former  day.^  But  in  all  his  practical 
writings,  the  substantial  elements  of  moral  agency  are  strongly  upheld. 
And  although  he  preached  his  favorite  theories  about  original  sin, 
until  the  clamorous  objectors  were^^  as  mute  as  fishes,**  he  was  care- 
ful to  make  prominent  the  easy  remedy  which  he  found  in  the  bap- 
tismal pardon  and  sanctification  of  infants* 

Hie  independence  of  Baxter  as  an  inquirer,  makes  it  important  to 
determine  his  place  in  theology.  By  casual  circumstances,  the  theo- 
lo^cal  position  of  a  man  is  often  greatly  modified.  If  a  one-sided 
tendency  is  predominant,  when  he  appears  upon  the  stage,  the  force 
of  reaction  may  drive  him  to  an  opposite  extreme.  And  even  when 
his  own  doctrine  is  well  balanced,  the  vigor  and  constancy  with  which 
he  contends  against  the  perversion  df  truth  in  a  particular  direction, 
may  give  a  partisan  tone  to  his  works.  Hence  subsequent  times, 
and  even  his  contemporaries,  may  conclude  that  he  holds  a  partial 
view*  Martin  Luther,  for  example,  while  stoutly  defending  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  gives  occasion  for  thoughtless  or  artful  readers  to  infer 
that  he  forgot  the  necessity  of  a  virtuous  life.  The  mistake,  to  which 
we  allude,  is  specially  liable  to  occur,  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
man's  moral  freedom,  as  it  is  related  to  the  Divine  government 
According  to  their  view  of  this  subject,  theologians  have  always  been 
classified.  The  old  problem  of  liberty  and  necessity  is  one  which 
the  theological  student  must  confront  at  the  threshold  of  his  inquiries. 
Though  he  evade  it  once,  its  grim  form  reappears  a  hundred  times. 
In  the  field  of  theological  science,  this  question  may  be  likened  to  the 
vertical  stratum  which  goes  down  into  the  earth,  only  to  pass  under 
the  surface  and  come  up  again  after  a  short  interval.  If  not  in  theory, 
yet  practically,  the  theologian  must  solve  the  problem.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  his  solutiSn  may  be  one  which  loosens  the  tie  of  dependence 
on  Grod,  or  that  it  may  be  such  as  weakens  the  feeling  of  moral  obli- 
gation. Between  these  evil  extremes,  whole  communities  will  some- 
timea  vibrate.  And  hence  many  a  man  has  been  styled  a  Pelagian, 
for  his  strenuous  and  persistive  opposition  to  fatalism ;  and  many  a 

1  See  Bib.  Saera,  YoL  IX.  p.  144. 
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aaiaa  has  beeo  proniimiiced  a  fttoliat,  in  oaosaqiiaiQe  of  his  aealma 
antagonism  to  a  doctrine  of  lawless  freedooL  He  must  be  darned 
fortunate^  therefore,  who  appears  at  a^time,  when  the  ^pecolati ve  and 
practical  aspects  of  both  these  extreoM  theories  ape  coaspieiuNislj; 
held  up  to  his  view.  AadtJus  is  the  case  of  Baxter.  Qe  had  hardlgrt 
commenced  his  career  of  authorship,  when  there  appeared  a  ^maik^ 
e£  whom  it  has  been  lately  said,  by  one  most  competent  to  judg%  thait 
<^  among  English  *— among  modern  j^iilosephegs^  he  towers,  a  shrewd 
and  intrepid,  an  original  and  iad^end^nt  thinker."  ^  In  a  style  so 
pithy  and  luminous  as  to  endiiain  4he  attention,  without  wearying  the 
mind,  Hobbes  set  himself  to  prove  the  inevitable  necessity  of  ouj» 
moral  choices,  and  to  deduce  w«ldbi  unshrinking  boldness  the  logical 
consequences  of  his  doctrine.  It  is  Tain  to  deny  t|^it  he  gets  support 
for  his  leading  proposition  from  the  theologians  to  wham  he  sometimes, 
appeals.^  It  is  true  that  in  hie  own  time  there  were  teachers  of 
Christianity,  who  held  a  doctrine,  which  is  really  not  lesa  repugnant 
to  religion  and  at  war  with  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind.  But 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  to  choose  aright,  which  no  sophistiy 
can  eradicate,  revolted^  as  it  always  will  revolt,  against  the  theory  of 
necessity.  It  was  natural  that  in  the  ardor  of  a  revolt,  men  should 
be  led  to  deny  truths  of  vital  importance,  which  they  hastily  judged 
to  be  contrary  to  the  known  fact  of  moral  freedom.  No  wonder  that 
men  were  found  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  ^^IndifiTerence"  and  ^'self* 
determination,"  when  they  were  menaced  by  the  chains  of  a  compuU 
sory  decree.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  them  assert  a  chimerical 
liberty,  inconsistent  with  the  prescience  and  providence  of  GU>d ;  or 
even  deny  the  preord^ned  certainty  of  moral  events.  In  his  youth, 
Baxter  eagerly  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  intricate  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  Armmians  and  Calvinists.  <*  My  genius,"  he 
says,  ^'  was  inquisitive  and  earnestly  desirous  to  know  the  truth."  ' 
The  result  of  his  studies,  which  he  omits  no  occasion  to  i^vow,  was 

1  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  Ed.  of  Reid,  p.  890,  note. 
,  *  See  Hobbes^s  Works,  VoL  V.  pp.  1,  2.  The  only  mention  of  Baxter  which 
we  have  found  in  the  writings  of  ^m  staidj  philosopher,  is  in  a  posthvmoos 
tract,  entitled  "  CoasiderationB  upon  the  repatation  of  T.  Hohbes."  He  speaks 
of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  says  to  his  clerical  oppoflents :  ^*  It  is  no  argu- 
ment of  contempt  to  spend  upon  him  so  many  angry  lines  as  would  have  fur- 
nished you  with  a  dozen  of  sermons.  If  you  had  in  good  earnest  despised  him, 
you. would  have  let  him  alone,  as  he  does  Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Baxter^  Pike  and  others 
tiiat  have  reriled  him  as  you  do."  Hobbes's  Works,  VoL  lY.  p.  435.  Doubtleu 
Hobbes  waa  feared  and  hated,  more  thaa  he  was  contemned. 

*  FrefiMse  to  Ca^  Theol. 
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the  fixed  conviction  that  the  diflference  between  the  moderate  Armin- 
ians  and  reasonable  Calvinists  was  merely  yerbal.  His  83rmpathie8 
were  also  divided.  On  the  one  hand,  he  approved  the  inflexible, 
Gk)d-fearing  piety  6f  the  Genevan  School,  and  the  doctrines  on  which 
it  'was  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  he  applauded  the  earnest  pleas 
for  freedom  and  responsibility  which  were  pat  forth  by  the  brethren 
of  Elffscopins.  He  could  not  therefore  join  in  the  indiscriminate 
censure  of  either  school,  but  aimed  to  detect  the  ambiguity  of  terms 
and  to  propound  statements  of  truth,  so  exact  and  complete  as  to 
giun  the  assent  of  the  candid  of  ail  parties.  He  looked  for  a  more 
generic  formula,  which  should  combine  the  fractions  of  truth  and 
infold  apparently  conflicting  dogmas. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  affix  to  Baxter  the  badge  of  a  school. 
]b  he  not  one  on  whom  such  a  badge  would  be  an  ungraceful  oma* 
ment  ?  Distinct  as  are  his  views  of  Church  polity  and  of  doctrine, 
yet  no  sect  can  ckim  -him.  He  approached  near  to  Presbyterianism, 
but  he  was  not  a  Presbyterian,  or  an  Episcopalian  or  an  Independ- 
ent NotwithstandiBg  that  he  prc^esses  to  accord  substantially  with 
die  Synod  of  Dort,  he  ean  hardly  be  styled  a  Calvinist.  The  only 
appell&don,  other  than  that  of  Christian,  which  they  who  insist  on 
giving  names,  dan  attach  to  him,  is  Uiat  of  Baxterian.  He  speaks 
With  respect  of  the  creeds  of  the  church ;  but  had  he  been  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  councils  and  with  ^  clergie-men's  conten- 
tions,'' he  would  probably  have  bowed  with  more  deference  before 
the  symbols  of  faith.  He  bestows  a  just  encomium  on  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dissent,  as  well 
from  some  words  of  thehr  Catechnm  as  from  some  parts  of  their  gov- 
ernment.^ Highly  as  he  honored  them,  he  would  by  no  means  have 
recognized  them,  or  the  Barliament  for  whom  they  acted,  as  the 
infallible  expounders  of  the  Christian  religion  to  succeecUng  ages. 
He  retained  his  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  nonconformist  party 
as  one  of  their  best  and  ablest  men.  He  rose  to  be  their  revered 
leader.  Still,  his  independent  course  exposed  him  to  much  suspicion 
aad  reproach.    When  he  is  accused  of  departing  from  the  received 

1  See  "  Beliquiae  Baxterianae,"  L.  L  p.  73.  Baxter  wrote  a  preface  to  the 
Assembly's  Works.  It  contained  the  following  words,  which  the  editor,  Dr. 
Manton,  took  the  liberty  to  ieaye  out,  and  which  Baxter  publishes  that  he  may 
not  be  misunderstood.  "  I  hoped  the  Assembly  intended  not  all  in  that  long 
Confession  and  in  those  Catechisms,  to  be  imposed  as  a  test  of  Christian  oom- 
mnnion  j  nor  to  disown  all  that  scmpled  any  word  in  it.  Kthey  had,  I  coold 
not  have  commended  it  for  any  snch  use,  though  it  be  useful  for  the  instruction 
offamili«8»"etc.    Beliq.  BuU.  I«.  L  p.  1S2. 
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opinions,  his  I*epl7  is  often  marked  by  what  one  of  his  friends  has 
called  ^  a  useful  acrimony  in  his  words.*^  It  is  worth j  of  remark, 
that  in  his  treatise  on  self-denial,  he  inserted  a  chapter  on  the  duty 
of  denying  ourselves  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy ;  "  for  it  conunonly 
falls  out,"  he  says,  ^  that  the  thing  itself  and  the  reputation  of  it  are 
inconsistent"  The  opposition  which  he  met  with,  is  owing  in  pmt 
to  his  peculiar  opinions.  It  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed  to  his  bewilder- 
ing distinctions.  But  it  was  chiefly  caused  by  his  well-meant,  thou^ 
fruitless  efibrts,  to  strip  theology  of  its  technical  garb,  and  to  present 
its  truths  in  a  new  dress.  Probably  his  main  yiews  of  religious  doc- 
trine nearly  resemble  those  which  have  been  more  consistently  taught 
by  the  calm  and  sagadous  Andrew  Fuller. 

The  liberality  of  Baxter  does  not  spring  from  the  foolish  idea  that 
opinions  are  unimportant  It  grows  out  of  his  deep  sense  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  theology,  and  the  supreme  importance  which  he  attaches 
to  religious  affections.^  Conscious  of  his  own  faults,  he  is  not  for- 
ward to  condemn  those  whose  speculative  faith  is  different  from  his 
own.  He  is  ready  to  recognize  anywhere  the  image  of  his  Master. 
Hence  he  zealously  opposes  the  enlargement  of  the  ancient  creeds. 
A  creed,  in  his  view,  is  ^  not  a  snare  to  catch  heretics,"  but  ^  a  test 
for  Christian  communion."  He  would  only  require  a  subscription  to 
a  few  cardinal  truths,  expressed  in  scriptural  language.^  He  longed 
for  a  visible  unity  of  pious  souls,  and  persisted,  by  his  writings  and 
example,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  a  catholic  communion  among 
Christians.  His  doctrine  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  as  broad  as  that 
which  has  been  so  emphatically  declared  by  Bobert  Hall.  In  this 
cause,  he  submitted  to  sneers  and  reproaches  and  more  cruel  perse- 
cutions. There  was  too  much  truth  in  his  bitter  acknowledgment, 
after  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  unite  the  two  principal  parties  in  fra- 
ternal communion :  ^  I  have  turned  both  parties  which  I  endeavored 
to  part  in  the  fray  against  myself."    To  quote  his  own  forcible  words, 

1  Works,  XXriL  pp.  127. 140. 

^  ^^  Two  things  have  set  the  church  on  fire  and  been  die  plagues  of  it  above 
one  thousand  years:  1.  Enlarging  our  creed,  and  making  more  ftudamentali 
than  ever  Qod  made.  3.  Composing,  and  so  imposing  our  creeds  and  confes* 
sions  in  our  own  words  and  phrases.  When  men  have  learned  more  manners 
and  humility  than  to  accuse  God^s  language  as  too  general  and  obscure,  as  if 
they  could  mend  it,  and  have  more  dread  of  God,  and  compassion  on  themsdves, 
than  to  make  those  to  be  fundamentals  and  certainties  whidi  God  never  made 
so  ;^^  "  tiien,  and  I  think  not  till  then,  shall  tiie  church  have  peace  about  doctri^ 
nals.**  Works,  XXIL  p.  237.  Baxter,  however,  would  require  of  mimsters  a 
pledge  not  to  preach  against  die  more  important  doctrines  of  the  church.  And 
he  would  not  dispense  with  creeds,  as  expressions  of  die  conunon  bdief. 
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^  he  loade  a  wedge  of  his  bare  hand,  by  put^ng  it  into  the  clef\,  and 
both  sides  closiog  upon  it  to  his  piun«" 

The  acrimony  of  Baxter's  controversial  style  may  appear  to  be  at 
variance  with  a  kindly  spirit  toward  those  who  held  opinions  diverse 
firom  his  own.  But  his  temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  his  physi* 
cal  system  was  tortured  with  cruel  diseases.  He  often  wrote  hastily, 
while  smarting  from  the  blow  of  a  hostile  hand.  lie  was  oAen  as- 
saulted by  troops  of  dunces  and  wily  bigots.  In  his  apology  for  his 
^  provoking  writings,"  he  qucdntly  remarks :  '^  I  have  a  strong  natu* 
ral  inclination  to  speak  of  every  subject,  just  as  it  is,  and  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  and  verba  rebus  apiare ;  so  tliat  the  thing  spoken  of 
may  be  fullest  known  by  the  woi*ds ;  which  methinks  is  part  of  our 
speaking  truly.**  ^  With  all  its  blemishes,  his  controversial  style  is  far 
above  that  of  Milton,  whose  gross  and  fierce  abuse  of  his  opponents 
is  in  singular  contrast  with  the  tone  of  modem  disputes,  where  biting 
severity  is  gracefully  couched  under  more  polite  phrases.  Critics 
have  censured  the  harshness  of  Baxter  in  his  disputes  with  Owen. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  fond  of  breaking  a  lance  with  the  great  Inde- 
pendent  Their  controversies,  which  began  with  the  first  printed 
work  of  Baxter,  lasted  until  the  death  of  Owen.  Even  after  this 
event,  there  appeared,  in  reply  to  the  posthumous  work  of  the  latter, 
the  '^  Reasons  why  Dr.  John  Owen's  twelve  Arguments  change  not 
Richard  Baxter's  Judgment."  As  their  habits  of  mind  are  difierent, 
80  is  their  style.  If  Baxter  b  irritated,  we  expect  from  him  a  down* 
right  rebuke  of  his  opponent.  Owen  conceals  his  feeling  under  a 
placid  face,  while  a  bitter  stream  of  satire  flows  through  his  involved 
sentences.  Baxter  tries  to  hew  down  his  antagonist,  Owen  prefers 
to  use  the  stiletto.  To  a  casual  reader,  the  tracts  of  Owen  appear  to 
be  the  more  decorous.  They  abound  in  expressions  of  profouqd 
humility.  But  it  is  a  self-abasement  before  God  and  not  before  men. 
He  is  too  apt  to  ascribe  the  opinions  of  his  opposers  to  the  depravity 
of  their  hearts.  *  His  feeling  x)f  compassion  for  his  antagonbts  is  a 
little  too  prominent  to  consist  with  genuine  respect.  He  couplet  ex* 
pressions  of  love  with  insinuations  of  fatal  heresy.  When  we  hear 
him  deplore  the  ^'fleshly  minds  and  dark  understanding"  of  such 
men  as  Hugo  Grotius,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that,  in  his  lamentations 
over  the  vanity  of  human  reason,  he  unconsciously  excepts  the  rea- 
son of  himself  and  his  special  friends.  We  would  not,  if  we  could, 
detract  from  the  solid  fame  of  Owen.     But  let  Baxter  have  justice. 

1  Onne*s  Baxter,  p.  784. 
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If  hk  plain  dealing  was  sometimes  indiscreet,  let  not  his  Uant  words 
cause  him  to  be  depreciated  in  the  comparison  with  his  more  learned 
and  adroit,  but  not  more  able  or  charitable  opponent.  If  he  could 
not  himself  boast  of  discretion,  he  commonly  inspired  his  adversaries 
with  this  "  better  part  of  valor,"  and  they  were  loth  to  renew  their- 
attacks  upon  so  dauntless  and  tireless  a  polemic 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Baxter,  with  his  large  charity,  did  not 
fully  grasp  the  idea  of  religious  toleration.  He  relied  on  the  civil 
magistrate  to  suppress  the  most  dangerons  opinions.  "We  look  in 
vain  through  his  writings  for  the  noble  spirit  of  freedom  that  glows 
in  the  Areopigatica  of  Milton.    We  miss  the  ringing  note  <^  that 

—  "  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea.'* 

Indeed,  the  political  course  of  Baxter  is  disfigured  by  mistakes.    Skil- 
ful casuists  are  not  the  best  persons  to  manage  revolutions.    Instead 
of  fixing  their  eye  upon  the  great  questions  at  issue,  and  acting  with 
pi-ompt  vigor,  they  waste  time  in  arguing  upon  inferior  points. 
Meanwhile  they  forget  the  demands  of  the  hour,  or  cling  with  useless 
tenacity  to  some  impracticable  project.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  against  the  king,  Baxter  espoused  the  side  of  the  Parliament 
To  his  credit  be  it  said,  that  he  never  repented  of  the  step.    Believ- 
ing that  England  was  not  made  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  perceiving  that  this  family  were  of  a  different  mind,  he 
felt  the  duty  of  resisting  their  dangerous  usurpations.     But  quickly 
alarmed  at  the  excesses  which  he  might  have  foreseen  would  infalli- 
bly attend  a  rcvolutionaiy  movement,  he  gave  to  the  popular  cause  a 
reserved  and  inconstant  support.     When  the  interests  of  liberty 
called  for  a  decisive  blow,  his  cautious  mind  would  interpose  difficul- 
ties or  suggest  ill-timed  plans  of  conciliation.     He  had  inserted  in 
the  Saint's  Rest  the  names  of  Brook,  Hampden  and  Pym  among 
those  whom  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  meeting  in  heaven.     Hop- 
^  ing  to  conciliate  the  enemies  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  work,  he  omirted  these  names ;  an  act  which  won  no  favor  and 
exposed  him  to  hurtful  misapprehension.     He  had  entered  the  lists 
against  llobbes  and  Harrington,  and  at  the  same  time  vindicated  the 
popular  cause,  in  his  work  entitled  "the  Holy  CJommonwealth.** 
Tired  of  the  virulent  attacks  which  were  made  on  this  treatise,  in 
1670  he  formally  recalled  it,  but  reaffirmed  many  of  its  obnoxious 
principles !     From  his  own  narrative,  it  is  clear  that  Cromwell 
understood  him  mucli  better  than  he  understood  Cromwell.     The 
Protector  had  the  good  sense  to  tolerate  his  well'-meaRt  rebukes* 
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While  Cromwell,  as  Baxter  frankly  owns,  **  prudently,  piously,  faith- 
fully, to  hifl  immortal  honor,  did  exercise  the  government,"  he  failed 
to  gain  the  cordial  support  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Baxter  lived 
to  see  the  dark  day  when  two  thousand  excellent  ministers  were 
*i^ected  from  their  pulpits  by  the  edict  of  a  dissolute  court  He  prob- 
ably lived  to  regret  the  cold  and  distrustful  manner  with  which  he 
had  regarded  "the  greatest  Prince  that  has  ever  ruled  England."* 
But  his  theories  of  government  did  not  improve  with  his  experience. 
We  even  6nd  him  complaining  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
Hooker.  His  name  must  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  clergymen,  who 
have  signally  failed  to  comprehend  the  true  province  and  best  maxims 
of  political  society. 

Having  ascertained  the  position  of  Baxter,  we  may  next  advert  to 
the  practical  character  of  his  theological  system.  This  is  seen  in  its 
leading  inquiry,  which  relates  to  the  causes  and  the  remedy  of  sin. 
The  alienation  of  man  from  God  first  engaged  his  attention.  Around 
this  fact  as  a  centre,  the  doctrines  of  his  th^logy  cluster. 

In  the  first  place,  he  eddeavored  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  sin 
with  the  character  of  Grod.  He  discards  all  the  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem which  imply  that  God  prefers  sin  to  holiness ;  since  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  logical  results  of  such  an  hypothesis  are  fatal  to  reli- 
gion. He  assumes  that  free  agency  is  possible  in  a  creature  and  that 
man  can  determine  the  moral  character  of  his  actions.  The  question 
is  then  immediately  suggested :  Why  does  the  Creator,  who  foresees 
that  man  will  sin,  cause  or  permit  his  existence  ?  To  this  question 
Baxter  replies  that  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  universe  are 
promoted  by  the  existence  of  moral  beings,  who  are  liable  to  abuse 
their  powers ;  that  if  the  Deity  should  prevent  sin  by  destroying  the 
powers  of  the  agent.  He  would  mar  and  injure  the  order  of  His  works. 
It  is  fairly  implied  in  ihe  statements  of  Baxter  that  the  objects  of  com- 
parison and  dioice  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  are  the  occurrence  of  sin, 
against  His  commands  and  influences,  by  the  efficient  agency  of  men, 
and  the  existence  of  moral  agents  in  the  system  which  was  foreseen  to 
be  most  fruitful  of  beneficent  results.  And  he  points  to  a  special  reason 
for  the  Divine  permission  of  sin,  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  God 
is  able,  in  a  great  degree,  to  thwart  its  tendencies  and  render  it^  the 
occasion  of  good.  The  omniscience  of  the  Deity  precludes  the  occur- 
rence of  an  unforeseen  event  Although  Baxter  did  not  penetrate 
the  subject  of  moral  causation  so  as  to  convey  his  ideas  in  the  terms 

1  Macaulaj's  History  of  England,  .Vol.  I.  p.  145. 
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of  exact  science,  he  yet  believed  that,  in  some  way,  sin  may  be  the 
certain,  while  it  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  God's  agency. 
The  Deity  is  the  first  cause  of  the  certainty  of  all  actual  events.  He 
thus  upheld  the  truth  of  man's  dependence  on  his  Creator.* 

In  the  second  place.  Baxter  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  doctrincS 
of  universal  atonement  and  personal  election.  Having  fastened  the 
responsibility  for  the  existence  of  sin  upon  man  alone,  and  shown  the 
justice  of  his  condemnation,  he  welcomes^  the  way  of  deliverance 
through  the  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  Christ  This  work,  in  his 
view,  is  a  provision,  that  b  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race.  But  a  cordial  acceptance  of  it  is  prescribed  to  every  man,  as  a 
condition  of  his  pardon  and  eternal  life.  On  account  of  their  moral 
perversity,  men  refuse  to  accept  the  condition.  They  resist  the  mer- 
ciful influences  of  Heaven,  which  are  bestowed  on  every  offender. 
Accordingly  God,  by  a  special  interposition,  in  consistency  with  their 
moral  freedom,  influences  a  certain  number  to  repent  and  believe,  and 
prepares  them  for  Heaven.  These,  and  these  alone,  are  not  selected 
to  be  recipients  of  peculiar  blessings  without  wise  reasons,  the  most 
of  which,  however,  are  to  us  unknown.  Those  whom  He  actually 
regenerates.  He  purposed  in  the  beginning  to  regenerate ;  and  hence 
they  are  called  the  elect 

1  Mr.  Home  thus  statee  the  old  questions  of  Bpicoros,  which,  he  observef , 
"  are  yet  unanswered." 

^'  Is  he  [God]  willing  to  prevent  evil,  but  not  able  t  then  he  is  impotent  Is 
he  able,  but  not  willing  ?  then  he  is  malevolent  Is  he  both  able  and  willing  ? 
Whence  then  is  evil  ?  "  Dial,  on  Nat  Rel.  (Vol.  n.  p.  409.) 

The  questions  of  course  have  respect  to  tiie  exclusion  of  evil  finom  the  S3rBtem 
which  actually  exists,  and  not  from  an  imaginary  system.  To  the  argument, 
three  replies  can  be  made.  1.  The  reply  of  Uiose  who  take  a  sceptical  position, 
with  regard  to  the  whole  subject.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Hume :  "  Nothing  can 
shake  the  solidity  of  this  reasoning,  so  short,  so  dear,  so  decisive,  except  we  as- 
sert that  these  subjects  exceed  all  human  capacity  and  that  our  common  meas- 
ures of  truth  and  falsehood  are  not  applicable  to  them."  The  inconvenience  of 
this  position  b,  that  it  leaves  unanswered  those  grave  objections  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  1>ivine  attributes,  which  are  derived  from  the  existence  of  evil ;  objections 
which  meet  us  at  the  outset  of  theological  inquiry.  If  God  be  omnipotent,  how 
can  we  prove  his  benevolence  ?  3.  The  reply  of  those  who  assert  that  God  is 
able  but  not  willing  to  prevent  eviL  But  can  the  IMvine  benevolence  be  main- 
tained in  consistency  with  this  hypothesis,  without  calling  evil  goodt  a.  The 
reply  of  those  who  affirm  that  the  exclusion  of  evil  by  God  from  the  best  system 
is,  in  the  nature  ofUung$t  impossible ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  existence  of  the 
best  possible  system,  and  the  efficient  prevention  of  all  evil  by  the  act  of  God, 
are  incompatible.  Benevolence  chooses  the  best  system ;  omnipotence  cannot 
do  what,  in  tiie  nature  of  things,  is  impossible  to  be  done.  To  ^Us  last  view  the 
reasoning  of  Baxter  obviously  tends. 
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In  the  third  place,  Baxter  dmed  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  per- 
sonal election  and  the  strict  accountableness  of  unconverted  men. 
The  personal  election  and  actual  pardon  of  a  limited  number  do  not, 
according  to  his  view,  hinder  the  salvation  of  anyi  The  invitations 
of  the  Gospel  are  general.  The  conditions  of  pardon  are  liberal. 
The  persuasives  to  repentance  are  numerous  and  cogent  The  good- 
ness of  God  to  sinners,  as  evinced  in  His  works,  in  the  arrangements 
of  Providence,  and  yet  more  brightly  in  the  revelation  of  His  truth, 
is  the  theme  on  which  Baxter  is  never  wearied.  His  sense  of  Cxod's 
love  to  ungrateful  men  pervades  his  practical  writings  and  blends 
with  his  holiest  meditations.  In  the  midst  of  the  dry  waste  of  scho- 
lastic discussion,  it  gushes  forth  in  a  melodious  stream  to  refresh  the 
reader  and  to  allure  him  onward.  Baxter  did  not  believe  that  the 
religious  truth,  which  God  expresses  in  manifold  ways,  falls  power- 
less on  the  soul.  He  did  not  think  that  sin  has  eradicated  conscience. 
Their  powers  of  feeling  are  not  so  far  palsied  as  to  render  men  utterly 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  There 
are  certain  constitutional  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  Grod  addresses 
by  His"  truth  and  His  Spirit,  and  which  respond  and  prompt  all  men 
to  do  right.  But  we  come  to  the  question  whether,  in  view  of  all 
this  truth  and  with  the  feelings  which  it  must  excite,  men  can  choose 
the  path  of  duly.  Can  it  be  truly  said  of  all,  that  Grod  has  placed 
salvation  within  the  reach  of  their  power  ?  Baxter  easily  saw  that 
most  of  the  theological  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  finally  merge 
themselves,  fpr  decision,  in  this  question.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
render  an  affirmative  answer.  If  men  do  what  is  in  their  power, 
their  salvation  is  sure.  He  announces  and  reiterates  this  doctrine 
with  thankfulness  and  evident  satisfaction.  He  accepts  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  God  in  the  offer  of  forgiveness.  He  founds  on  it 
his  glowing  appeab  to  impenitent  sinners,  which  in  pathos  and  all  the 
characteristics  of  piouif  eloquence,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  similar 
compositions  in  Uie  English  language.  On  this  truth  he  rests  the 
accountability  of  those  who  refuse  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel. 
They  will  not  come  unto  Christ  that  they  may  have  life.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  voluntary  wickedness  of  men,  because  it  gives  the  cer* 
tainty  that  they  will  not  repent,  leads  to  the  need  of  those  special  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  cause  the  conversion  of  all  who 
are  elected  to  be  saved.  We  are  to  conceive  of  the  elective  purpose 
of  God,  as  formed  in  view  of  the  voluntary  rejection  by  all  men  of 
an  ample  provision  for  their  salvation.  It  is  the  act  of  an  impartial 
sovereign  who  dispenses  his  gifts  in  a  way  to  subserve  the  best  inter- 
27» 
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esto  of  his  kingdom ;  who  disposes  all  events  according  to  His  good 
pleasure. 

In  view  of  his  discriminating  statements  of  theological  doctrine,  we 
are  at  first  surprised  to  discern  the  mystical  vein  that  runs  through 
the  practical  writings  of  Baxter.  If  a  mystic  he  one  who  regards 
the  feelings  as  direct  sources  of  knowledge,  then  Baxter  was  not  of 
this  class,  since  he  expressly  disowns  the  theory.^  But  his  fondness 
for  calm  contemplation,  in  which  the  soul  may  enjoy  a  silent  and 
indescribable  communion  with  Grod,  and  gain  more  vivid  ideas  of  his 
excellence,  and  new  assurances  of  his  love,  imparts  a  hue  of  mysti- 
cism to  his  devotion.  He  speaks  with  rapture  of  that  state,  where 
the  creature,  absorbed  in  disinterested  love  of  the  Infinite  Creator, 
renounces  and  forgets  himself ;  when,  with  every  faculty  exerted  in 
contemplating  the  perfect  goodness  and  glory  of  God,  the  soul  bathes 
in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  ^'  God  will  be  praised  and  honored,"  he  says, 
*'^  when  I  am  dead  and  gone.  Were  I  to  be  annihilated,  this  would 
console  me  now,  if  I  lived  and  died  in  perfect  love" — a  sentence, 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit  that  animates  the  pages  of  Fenelon.  It 
is  significant  of  his  mental  habit  that,  prominent  among  the  sceptical 
feelings,  with  which  he  was  at  times  harassed,  was  the  vague  appre- 
hension that  his  soul  at  death  might  lose  its  distinct  personality,  and 
be  merged  in  a  world-spirit  We  easily  see  why  Baxter,  in  his  later 
years,  found  in  himself  some  points  of  aflmity  with  the  Quakers, 
whom  he  had  strongly  opposed,  and  whose  excesses  he  always  dis- 
carded. We  see  also  why  he  cultivated  a  personal  intimacy  with 
Henry  More. 

But  Baxter  was  many-sided,  and  could  quickly  rouse  himself  from 
his  meditative  mood.  This  is  aptly  shown  by  the  polemic  pamphlet 
which  he  wrote  against  one  Giles  Firmin,  who  had  reviewed  "  The 
Saint's  Rest,"  in  what  Baxter  calls  "  a  gentle  reproof  for  tying  men 
too  strictly  to  meditation."  He  belongs  to  that  peculif^r  class  of  men 
who  combine  with  a  strong  logical  faculty,  a  fervid  imagination; 
whose  love  of  contemplation  ^ves  to  their  piety  a  savor  of  mysticism. 
Of  this  class,  Jonathan  Edwards  may  be  named  as  an  example.  He 
is  styled  by  Mackintosh  a  Calvinist  and  a  mystic  The  comprehen- 
sive greatness  of  his  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  could  be  the 
author  both  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  of  the 
treatise  on  Religious  Affections.  In  this  class  may  be  reckoned  Pas- 
cal, who  with  natural  powers  of  mind  superior  to  those  of  Baxter, 

1  Works,  XXU.  p.  179. 
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was  fettered  bj  the  dogmas  of  his  church,  while  his  mental  attain- 
ments were  hindered  by  a  morbid  asceticism.  Hence  the  mystical 
piety  of  Pascal  grew  out  of  his  profound  sense  of  the  difficulties  of 
religion  and  his  refusal  to  yield  to  the  despair  of  scepticism.  It  was 
an  appeal  from  the  doubtful  voice  of  the  intellect  to  the  irrepressible 
feelings  of  the  heart ;  a  retreat  from  the  demons  of  unbelief  to  a 
sanctuary  of  humble  devotion.  Thus  a  melancholy  tinge  pervades 
the  Essays  of  this,  in  many  respects,  incomparable  writer,  which  is 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  cheerful  temper  of  Baxter.  The  Puritan 
too  was  obliged  to  strive  with  terrible  doubts ;  but  with  godly  sincer- 
ity and  humbleness  of  spirit,  he  brought  them  manfully  before  the 
bar  of  his  intellect,  and  heard  them  patiently,  until  he  saw  the  falsity 
of  their  pleas.  Then  he  dismissed  them  with  a  peaceful  mind,  llie 
eye  of  Pascal  often  rests  mournfully  upon  the  ruins  of  human  nature. 
He  seems  to  meditate  alone,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  when  a  yet 
more  sombre  shade  is  cast  over  the  shattered  and  prostrate  columns 
which  sadly  suggest  the  splendor  of  the  original  structure.  Baxter 
often  dwelb  upon  a  pleasant  future.  He  delights  to  meditate  at  the 
dawn,  when  the  songs  of  the  lark  float  through  the  air,  and  the  morn- 
ing-star shines  in  the  east  with  a  silvery  light,  the  harbinger  of  the  ris- 
ing day.  With  that  ^  calm  consideration  which  doth  as  it  were  open 
the  door  between  the  head  and  the  heart,"  he  fastens  his  thoughts 
on  Heaven,  until  he  is  transported  at  the  glory  and  living  reality  of 
tliat  unseen  world.  He  soars  *'  above  the  Aonian  mount,"  and  in 
the  holy  presence  of  the  Invisible,  purifies  and  gladdens  his  souL 
Even  the  wild-tlowers  that  bloom  around  him  distil  a  fragrance, 
grateful  to  the  Father,  who  clothes  them  with  beauty.  Like  the  in- 
spired Prince  of  Israel,  to  him  the  heavens  are  articulate,  and  all  the 
works  of  Nature  echo  the  praises  of  God. 

^  When  the  sun  in  the  spring  draws  near  our  part  of  the  earth,  how  do 
all  things  congratulate  its  approach !  The  earth  looks  green,  and  casteth  off 
her  mourning  habit :  the  trees  shoot  forth ;  the  plants  revive ;  the  pretty 
birds,  how  sweetly  do  they  sing !  the  face  of  all  things  smiles  upon  us,  and 
all  the  creatures  below  rejoice.  Beloved  friends,  if  we  would  but  try  this 
life  with  God,  and  would  but  keep  these  hearts  above,  what  a  spring  of  joy 
would  be  within  us ;  and  all  our  graces  be  fresh  and  green  1  How  would 
the  face  of  our  soub  be  changed ;  and  all  that  is  within  us  rejoice  I  How 
should  we  forget  our  winter  sorrows ;  and  withdraw  our  souls  from  our  sad 
retirements  I  How  early  should  we  rise  (as  those  birds  in  the  spring)  to 
sing  the  praise  c^  our  great  Creator  I  O  Christian,  get  above :  believe  it, 
that  region  is  wanner  than  this  below."^ 

1  Saint's  Rest.  Works,  XXUL  p.  226.    It  will  be  observed  thai  oar  quota- 
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^  When  thou  walkest  forth  in  the  evening,  look  upon  the  stars,  how  they 
glisten,  and  in  what  niunber  they  bespangle  the  firmament  If  in  the  day- 
time, look  up  to  the  glorious  sun ;  view  the  wide  expanded,  encompasang 
heavens,  and  say  to  thyself,  What  glory  is  in  the  least  of  yonder  stars ;  what 
.  a  vast,  what  a  bright,  resplendent  body  hath  yonder  moon,  and  every  planet ! 
O,  what  an  inconceivable  glory  hath  the  sun  1  Why,  all  this  is  nothing  to 
the  glory  of  heaven.  Yonder  sun  must  there  be  laid  aside  as  useless,  for  it 
would  not  be  seen  for  the  brightness  of  God.  I  shall  live  above  all  yonder 
glory ;  yonder  is  but  darkness  to  the  lustre  of  my  Father's  house.  I  shall 
be  as  glorious  as  that  sun  myself;  yonder  is  but  the  wall  of  the  palace-yard ; 
as  the  poet  saith, 

^  If  in  heaven's  outward  courts,  such  beauty  be. 
What  is  the  glory  which  the  saiuts  do  see ! ' 

So  think  of  the  rest  of  the  creatures.  This  whole  earth  is  but  my  Father's 
footstool:  this  thunder  is  nothing  to  his  dreadful  voice:  these  winds  are 
nothing  to  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  So  much  wisdom  and  power  as  appear- 
eth  in  all  these ;  so  much  and  &r  more  greatness  and  goodness  and  loving 
delights,  shall  I  enjoy  in  the  actual  fruition  of  God."^ 

Baxter  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  have  said  much  of  heaven 
without  offending  a  sanctified  taste.  His  heaven  is  one  of  intellectual 
activity,  of  social  converee,  of  devout  worship.  He  stands  apart  from 
the  descanters  on  the  invisible  world,  whom  John  Foster  forcibly  de- 
scribes, "  who  make  you  think  of  a  popish  cathedral,  and  from  the 
vulgarity  of  whose  illuminations,  you  are  excessively  glad  to  escape 
into  the  solemn  twilight  of  faith."  With  him  earthly  objects  are  only 
the  symbols  of  the  heavenly.  The  heaven,  which  Baxter  conceives, 
has  none  of  the  common-place  arrangements  and  low  associations 
which  degrade  the  Arcana  of  Swedenborg  to  the  rank  of  a  dull  fable. 
His  visions  are  spiritual,  and  the  curtain  of  mystery  that  hangs  over 
them  is  never  quite  withdrawn.  He  does  not  lose  the  reverence  that 
becomes  a  mortal  who  speaks  of  the  mansions  where  immortab  dwell. 
Although  we  may  apply  to  him,  in  a  nobler  sense,  the  words  which 
describe  the  enthusiastic  Herschell — "  coelorum  perrupit  claustra"— 
yet  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  rash  or  presumptuous.  For  long  pe-  ' 
riods,  he  was  daily  expecting  his  own  departure  from  the  earth.  He 
stood  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  tried  to  sound  its  unfathomable 
depths.  In  a  vast  temple,  reared  by  human  art,  where  many  gene- 
rations have  trod,  one  who  long  gazes  through  the  dim  vistas  and  far 
upward  to  the  spreading  arches,  is  sensible  of  his  own  littleness, 

tions  from  the  Saint's  Rest,  arc  from  the  unabridged  edition,  and  not  from  the 
edition  of  Mr.  Fawcett 
1  Saint's  Best.  Works,  XXIII.  p.  384. 
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while  a  feeling  of  awe  steals  over  him.  So  when  this  thoughtfiil 
man  is  at  the  portal  of  another  world,  on  which  his  eye  is  steadily 
fixed,  the  present  moment  is  seen  to  be  but  a  single  link  in  an  endless 
chain,  and  the- things  of  time  dwindle  to  insignificance.  Yet  he  does 
not  tremble  with  fear. 

**  O  then,  my  booI,  fear  not  to  enter  that  estate,  where  thou  shalt  ever  after 
cease  thy  fear.  Sit  down,  and  sadly,  once  a  day,  bethink  thyself  of  this  eter- 
nity :  among  all  the  arithmetical  numbers,  study  the  value  of  this  infinite 
cipher,  which  though  it  stand  for  nothing,  in  the  vulgar  account,  doth  yet 
contain  all  our  millions,  as  much  less  than  a  simple  unit  Lay  by  the  per- 
plexed and  contradicting  chronological  tables,  and  ^x  thine  eye  on  this  eter- 
nity ;  and  the  lines  which  remote  thou  couldst  not  follow,  thou  shalt  see  all 
together  here  concentred.  Study  less  those  tedious  volumes  ci  history,  which 
contain  but  the  dlent  narration  of  dreams,  and  are  but  the  pictures  of  the 
actions  of  shadows ;  and,  instead  of  all,  study  thoroughly  tms  one  word  '  eter- 
nity,' and  when  thou  hast  learned  thoroughly  that  one  word,  thou  wilt  never 
look  on  books  again.  What !  live,  and  never  die  ?  Rejoice,  and  ever  re- 
joice I    O,  what  sweet  words  are  these,  *  never  and  ever'  I  *** 

It  is  in  passages  where  his  pioas  emotions  are  poured  out  in  un- 
studied words,  that  the  poetical  talent  of  Baxter  is  best  disclosed* 
His  metrical  compositions — his  volume  of  Poems  and  Paraphrase  of 
the  Psalms  —  though  they  have  won  the  praise  of  Mr.  Montgomery^ 
are  in  a  clumsy  style  of  versification,  which  renders  them  of  little 
worth  to  modem  readers.  Like  Bunyao,  he  wrote  his  best  poetry 
in  prose.  Unlike  the  wonderful  Pilgrim,  the  free  play  of  his  imagi- 
nation is  hindered  by  the  weight  of  his  cumbrous  learning.  But  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  demure  Puritan  loved  to  ccmipose  hymns, 
though  in  homely  rhymes,  and  to  while  away  the  sleepless  hours  of 
night  with  gladsome  songs. 

The  expectation  of  heaven  has  a  varied  influence  upon  different 
minds.  Some  there  are  whose  ruling  desire  is  to  escape  in  safety 
fo)m  this  life  and  to  enter  a  haven  of  rest  If  they  do  not  flee  to 
the  desert  or  hide  their  disgust  at  the  world  within  the  walls  of  a 
cloister ;  if  they  do  not  even  cherish  a  cynical  aversion  for  the  scenes 
of  the  present  state  of  existence,  they  yet  insulate  themselves  from 
the  interests  of  our  busy  planet  not  less  completely  than  did  St  Sim- 
eon on  the  top  of  his  pillar.  Dwelling  in  communion  with  a  few 
kindred  souls,  they  submissively  await  their  translation  to  a  better 
home.    There  are  others  who  mingle  valiantly  in  the  great  contest 

1  Salnfs  Best  Works,  XXn.  p.  170. 
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of  which'the  object  is  to  break  down  the  empire  of  Satan.  Exulting 
in  the  virtuous  strife  of  this  mortal  life,  thej  are  barely  consoled  on 
leaving  the  world  bj  the  promise  of  a  celestial  abode.  Both  these 
types  of  pietjr,  exemplified  in  all  the  Christian  ages,  are  shown  to  be 
imperfect  when  they  are  compared  with  the  temper  of  Paul,  who  was 
^'  in  a  strait  betwixt  two."  His  aspiration  to  be  ¥rith  the  Saviour 
was  balanced  by  his  desire  to  subserve  the  welfare  of  men.  Deem- 
ing this  life  to  be  given  for  beneficent  ends,  he  had  no  will  to  alter 
the  divine  appointments.  This  blending  of  a  quenchless  aspiration 
for  a  sinless  and  perfect  state  with  an  indomitable  purpose  to  contend 
agidnst  the  principalities  and  powers  which  beset  the  soul  on  her  up- 
ward path,  constitutes  the  transcendent  worth  of  the  Puritan  charac- 
ter. Like  Paul,  Baxter  made  his  hopes  of  heaven  the  spring  of 
charitable  exej^ions  on  earth.  Heartily  as  he  despised  the  fopperies 
of  the  world,  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  become  an  anchorite. 
His  piety,  like  his  theology,  was  practical. 

His  broad  conception  of  the  Christian  character  is  perhaps  most 
fully  presented  in  "  The  Saint's  Rest"  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
remarkable  work  is  chiefiy  known  through  a  mutilated  edition,  which 
contains  not  a  third  of  the  original  treatise,  which  divides  sentences 
and  shortens  paragraphs,  and  is  divested  of  the  personal  allusions,  and 
the  quaint  phrases  which  give  a  charm  to  the  work,  as  it  came  fresh 
fipom  the  hand  of  its  author.  It  has  thus  in  a  great  measKre  lost  its 
dramatic  interest.  ^^  An  Abridgment  of  the  Saint's  Rest  I"  It  has  a 
harsh  sound.  True  the  work  is  often  prolix  and  has  many  digres- 
sions, but  they  are  the  digressions  of  a  versatile  mind  that  is  too  full 
of  thought  to  move  on  in  a  right  line.  The  style  may  be  likened  to 
one  of  our  expansive  rivers  that  fiows  on  in  a  sinuous  course,  with 
now  a  slow  and  now  an  impetuous  current,  and  sending  out  broad 
branches  to  adorn  the  landscapes.  The  reader  must  expect  to  meet, 
here  and  there,  a  rugged  steep  or  a  dizzy  height  of  speculation.  But 
imbosomed  in  the  hills  there  is  many  a  shady  nook  where  the  hum- 
blest wajrfarer  may  find  welcome  repose.  The  work  is  a  portraiture 
of  the  author's  character.  It  is  stamped  with  the  seriousness,  the 
purity,  the  warm-hearted  sympathy  with  men,  which  give  impressive^ 
ness  to  his  entire  life.  For  the  sake  of  doing  good,  he  gladly  gave 
up  his  desire  of  literary  popularity.  Once  he  thought,  "  that  nothing 
should  be  made  public  but  what  a  man  had  first  laid  out  his  most 
choice  art  upon."  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  my  conscience  soon  told  me 
that  there  was  too  much  of  pride  and  selfishness  in  this."  Accord- 
ingly he  wrote  as  occasions  seemed  to  require.    The  multiplicity  of 
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bis  works  is  explaiDed  by  the  astonisbiog  celerity  of  his  mincL 
Lightfoot  and  Owen  and  Jeremy  Taylor — each  of  them  is  a  volumi- 
nous author ;  but  Baxter  has  written  more  than  they  all.  He  hu- 
morously accounts  for  his  prolixity  "  by  the  great  distance  between 
mens's  ears  and  their  brains.'*  There  was  one  item  of  truth  in  the 
vile  address  of  Jeffries :  ^  Richard !  Richard !  thou  hast  written  books 
enough  to  load  a  cart"  Besides  the  injury  to  his  permanent  fame, 
there  were  grave  evils  incident  to  such  a  course.  His  opinions,  put 
fordi  in  a  crud^  form,  he  was  more  than  once  compelled  to  explain 
or  recall.  His  haste  often  entangled  him  in  p^lexing  disputes. 
He  sacrificed  the  peculiar  influence  which  is  derived  from  a  consistent, 
life-long  maintenance  of  a  single  system.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
powers  were  drawn  oat  by  opposition.  His  boldness  enabled  him  to 
strike  a  blow  when  a  slower  mind  would  have  lost  the  opportunity. 
He  won  from  men  what  more  cautions  writers  oflen  fail  to  gain,  a 
confidence  in  his  frankness  and  unswerving  integrity.  He  demon- 
strated that  he  prized  the  truth  above  his  own  good  name.  Let  those 
who  would  too  severely  censure  Baxter,  ponder  the^e  golden  words : 
**  It  is  too  little  remembered  that  repugnance  to  hypocrisy  and  impa- 
tience of  long  concealment, -are  the  qualities  of  the  best  formed  minds, 
and  that  if  the  publication  of  some  doctrines  proves  oAen  painful  and 
mischievous,  the  habitual  suppression  of  opinion  is  injurious  to  rea- 
son and  very  dangerous  to  sincerity."  ^ 

Unlike  the  traditional  formulas  which  may  be  recited  and  diea 
forgotten,  the  religious  opinions  of  Baxter  were  grasped  with  a  live- 
ly faith.  Because  they  had  been  wrought  out  by  his  own  inquiries 
and  spiritual  struggles,  they  were  living  principles.  Whatever  im- 
perfections in  his  dogmatic  faith  the  criticism  of  this  later  time  may 
detect,  there  was  somewhat  in  it  that  gave  him  a  strange  power  over 
the  human  heart  Well  might  he  bear  with  patience  the  sneers  of 
critics,  while  he  was  every  week  receiving  letters  from  perscms,  who 
gratefully  attributed  their  religious  conversion  to  a  perusal  of  his 
books.  They  who  were  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  his  speculations, 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  a  charm  in  that  "  Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted," which  has  reached  the  ears  of  thousands  through  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe,  and  in  the  translation  of  John  Elliot,  as 
Cotton  Mather  relates,  melted  to  tears  an  Indian  prince,  in  the  re* 
mote  forests  of  New  England.  Singular  was  the  success  which 
attended  his  sermons.  All  his  views  of  religion  he  could  frankly  and 
hopefully  avow.     He  spoke  "  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men."     De- 

1  Sir  JasEies  Hftddntosh.  £tk.  PhiL  p.  185. 
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lighting  to  preach  the  Gospel,  although  his  polemic  zeal  kept  him  in 
olose  contest  with  manj  opponents,  he  never  lost  sight  of  what  he 
regarded  as  the  noblest  of  avocations.  His  life  shows  the  need  of 
qnalifjing  the  sweeping  remark  of  Hallam  on  the  degrading  and 
contracting  influence  of  religious  controversy.^  It  proves  that  the 
effect  of  controversy  on  the  disputants,  materially  depends  on  the 
motives  which  impel  them  to  engage  in  debate. 

Baxter's  ideal  of  the  minister,  is  portrayed  in  "JThe  Reformed 
Pastor,"  a  work  #hich,  like  the  '^  Saint's  Rest,"  has  suffered  much 
from  the  scissors  of  editors.  A  description  of  the  sacred  office,  so 
full,  so  graphic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  redolent  of  a  divine  unction, 
cannot  elsewhere  be  found.  Other  works  may  exhibit  with  more 
exactness  the  rhetorical  qualities  of  the  preacher's  style ;  but  none 
80  well  insist  upon  the  moral  traits,  more  essential  to  the  true  suc- 
cess of  pulpit  oratory.  Some  have  written  more  ably  on  the  dignity 
of  the  pastoral  office,  but  none  have  so  vividly  unfolded  its  varied 
duties  and  opportunities.  There  are  many  passages  in  this  work 
which  aptly  illustrate  the  directness  and  point  of  Baxter's  style.  He 
never  loiters.  He  writes  with  an  importunate  earnestness  which 
fixes  the  attention,  if  it  does  not  force  conviction. 

^  How  few  ministers  do  preach  with  all  their  might;  or  speak  about  ever- 
lastbg  joy  or  torment  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  men  believe  that  they 
are  in  good  sadness.  It  would  make  a  man's  heart  ache  to  see  a  company 
of  dead  and  drowsy  sinners  ait  under  a  minister,  and  not  have  a  word  that  is 
likely  to  quicken  or  awaken  them."  ^  Most  ministers  will  not  so  much  as 
put  out  their  voice,  and  stir  up  themselves  to  an  earnest  utterance.  But  if 
they  do  speak  loud  and  earnestly,  how  few  do  answer  it  with  earnestness  of 
matter;  and  then  the  voice  doth  little  good ;  ^e  people  will  take  it  but  as 
mere  bawling,  when  the  matter  doth  not  correspond."' 

The  following  passage  upon  ministerial  pride,  iUustrates  his  heart- 
searching  power. 

'^  O  what  a  companion,  what  a  tyrannical  commander,  what  a  sly  and  sub* 
tie  and  insinuating  enemy  is  this  sin  of  pride !"  "  Fewer  ministers  would 
ruffle  it  out  in  the  fiwhion  in  hair  and  habit,  if  it  were  not  for  the  command 
of  this  tyrannical  vice.  And  I  would  that  were  all,  or  the  worst ;  but,  alas, 
how  frequently  doth  it  go  with  us  to  our  studies,  and  there  sit  with  us  and 
do  our  work  I  How  oft  doth  it  choose  our  subject,  and  more  often  choose 
our  words  and  omamentB.  God  biddeth  us  be  as  plain  as  we  can,  for  the 
informing  of  the  ignorant,  and  as  convincing  and  serious  as  we  are  able,  for 

1  Hallam'sMHdle  Ages,  Ch.IX.p.4M.    >  Works,  XIY.  p.  18S.  (unabridged Ed.) 
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fine  meltiiig  and  cliangiDg  of  unchanged  hearts ;  bat  pride  standeth  by  and 
contnuficteth  all."  **•  It  perauadeth  us  to  paint  the  window,  that  it  may  dim 
the  light ;  and  to  speak  to  our  people  that  which  they  cannot  understand,  to 
acquaint  them  that  we  are  able  to  speak  unprofitably.  It  taketh  off  the  edge, 
and  dulls  the  life  of  all  our  teachings,  under  the  pretence  of  filing  off  the 
roughness,  unevenness  and  superfluity.  If  we  have  a  plain  and  cutting  pas- 
sage, it  throws  it  away  as  too  rustical  and  ungrateful.**  "  And  when  pride 
hath  made  the  sermon,  it  goe^  with  them  into  the  pulpit ;  it  formeth  their 
tone,  it  animateth  them  in  the  delivery ;  it  takes  them  off  from  that  which 
may  be  displeasing,  how  necessary  soever,  and  setteth  them  in  a  pursuit  of 
vela  applause/'  '*  When  they  should  ask  '  what  should  I  say  and  how  should 
I  say  it,  to  please  God  best,  and  do  most  good,*  it  makes  them  ask,  *  what 
shall  I  say  and  how  shall  I  deliver  it,  to  be  thought  a  learned,  able  preacher, 
and  to  be  applauded  by  all  that  hear  me.*  When  the  sermon  is  done,  pride 
goeth  home  with  them,  and  maketh  them  more  eager  to  know  whether  they 
were  applauded,  than  whether  they  did  prevail  for  the  saving  change  of 
souls !  They  could  find  it  in  their  hearts,  but  for  shame,  to  ask  folks  how 
they  liked  them,  and  to  draw  out  their  commendation.  If  they  perceive 
that  they  are  highly  thought  of,  they  rejoice,  as  having  attained  their  end ; 
but  if  they  perceive  that  they  are  esteemed  but  weak  or  common  men,  they 
ate  diseased,  as  bavlhg  missed  the  pnze  of  the  day.**^ 

If  "The  Reformed  Pastor"  sharply  chides  the  faults  of  the  clergy, 
we  raay  listen  to  the  author's  own  apology :  "  If  the  ministers  of 
England  had  sinned  only  in  Latin,  I  vs'ould  have  made  shift  to  have 
admonished  them  in  Latin,  or  else  have  said  nothing  to  them.  But 
if  they  will  sin  in  English,  they  must  hear  of  it  in  English.*'" 

The  Reformed  Pastor  is  valuable  as  a  transcript  of  Baxter's  pas- 
toral life.  None  can  read  the  account  of  his  residence  at  Kidder- 
minster, without  being  amazed  at  his  Herculean  labors.  There  was 
no  limit  to  his  beneficence.  Besides  his  onerous  pastoral  duties,  and 
liis  public  duties  apart  from  bis  parish,  during  six  years  he  gratui- 
tously practised  medicine  among  his  people.  During  this  time,  he 
was  sending  from  the  press  a  larger  number  of  pages  than  many 
ministers  read.  The  considerable  pecuniary  profits  attbrded  by  the 
immense  popularity  of  his  books,  he  distributed  among  the  poor. 
These  unremitting  efforts  were  not  made  by  a  man  in  robust  health, 
but  by  one  who  was  so  variously  afflicted,  that  he  gained  a  respecta- 
ble knowledge  of  Therapeutics  by  an  inductive  study  of  his  own  dis- 
eases. We  mast  go  far,  even  back  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  find 
the  parallel  of  this  self-denying  philanthropy.  The  striking  refor- 
mation in  the  character  and  manners  of  his  hearers  was  the  reward 

1  Works,  XIV.  pp.  164.  156.  a  Ibid.  p.  iv. 
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of  his  faithfulness.  Who  will  wonder  at  his  ardent  friendship  for  his 
flock  ?  Among  his  people  at  Kidderminster,  he  was  most  happj. 
But  when  he  was  driven  away  from  his  weeping  disciples,  he  still 
preached  wherever  he  could  gather  a  congregation.  And  when  the 
arm  of  civil  tyranny  debarred  him  from  publicly  teaching  the  truths 
so  strong  was  his  love  of  souls  that  he  addressed  a  few  hearers,  whom 
he  could  secretly  gather  in  his  own  household.  "  He  con  tinned  to 
preach  so  long,"  says  Dr.  Bates  in  his  funeral  sermon,  *^  that  the  last 
time,  he  almost  died  in  the  pulpit.  It  would  have  been  his  joy  to 
have  been  transfigured  in  the  mount"  Indeed,  whenever  he  entered 
the  pulpit,  he  appeared  to  have  come  from  the  converse  of  Moste 
and  Elias  and  Jesus,  to  bring  glad  messages  to  the  sinful,  sorrowful 
children  of  men.  His  pallid  face  beamed  with  a  radiance  not  of  earth. 
His  emaciated  form  and  lustrous  eye  lent  a  supernatural  life  to  his 
pictures  of  the  invisible  world.  When  his  voice  was  raised  to  com- 
mend the  Christian  faith  to  the  unbelieving,  it  was  hard  to  resist  the 
impassioned  fervor  of  his  appeal  The  few  printed  sermons  of  such 
an  orator  as  Baxter,  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  effect  of  his 
spoken  discourses.  But  they  still  retain  much  df  their  richness  of 
illustration  and  vehement  energy.  They  prove  how  earnest  he  was 
to  exhibit  the  wide  difference,  in  character  and  destiny,  between  irre- 
ligious and  regenerate  men.  They  present,  in  bold  relief,  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  renewed  heart  They  show  with  what  urgency  he 
pressed  upon  the  sinner's  conscience  the  duty  of  repentance.  They 
abound  in  vivid  descriptions  of  the  terrors  of  future  retribution,  re- 
minding us  of  certain  fearful  passages  on  the  pages  of  Edwards. 
But  in  Baxter  the  intense  excitement  of  his  mind  is  not  concealed ; 
while  in  Edwards,  the  representations,  so  distinct  and  elaborate,  are 
yet  more  impressive  in  consequence  of  the  repressed  emotion  and 
determined  style  of  the  preacher.  The  emphasis,  disproportioned 
though  it  may  have  been,  which  the  most  successful  religious  teachers 
have  given  to  the  motive  of  fear,  should  rebuke  the  fastidious  taste 
that  shrinks  from  using  the  awful  imagery  of  Inspiration.  Allusions 
to  Satan  are  frequent  in  these,  as  in  most  of  the  writings  of  Baxter. 
By  the  Puritan  mind,  the  Spirit  of  evil  was  felt  to  be  an  insidious  and 
a  powerful  enemy.  He  was  believed  to  exbt  in  manifold  forms, 
from  the  debasing  shapes  which  he  assumed  in  the  vulgar  supersti- 
tions to  the  colossal  and  sublime  Demon  of  Milton.  Not  more  truly 
did  men  realize  the  presence  of  God,  than  they  realised  the  presence 
of  an  ever  active  and  dangerous  fiend.  And  this  feeling  is  obviotis 
in  the  works  of  our  author.    Yet  with  all  their  terror^  his  sermons 
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breathe  a  tender  ^rit  of  oompaasioii  for  every  innocent  infirmity  of 
human  nature.  They  have  faults  of  structure  and  style  which  a  tyro 
can  now  detect  But  if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  their  fitness  to 
renovate  the  character  of  men,  then  they  have  a  higher  excellence 
•than  the  bold  and  terse  productions  of  South,  or  the  learned  and  ornate 
compositions  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  And  we  believe  that  no  devout  man 
.will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  discourses  on  the  ^*  Mischiefs  of  Self- 
Igoorance  and  Benefits  of  Self- Acquaintance/'  ^  without  the  persua- 
sion that  they  are  such  sermons  as  Paul  would  approve.  Will  he 
not  rise  with  the  conviction  that  a  race  of  preachers  has  passed  away, 
whose  places  have  not  been  supplied  ?  Free,  in  a  good  degree,  from 
the  pedantry  and  the  conceits  of  style  that  were  fashionable  in  their 
time,  the  better  daas  of  Puritan  divines,  of  whom  Baxter  is  a  repre- 
sentative, are  doubtless  among  the  most  effective  preachers  the  world 
has  seen.  They  were  called  to  achieve  the  good  work  which  ^  old 
fiiUher  Latimer"  had  foretold,  in  the  flames  of  Oxford.  Stout  and 
sealons  reformers^  they  used  a  bow  which  few  of  their  successors 
have  been  able  to  bend. 

The  best  reflections  of  Baxter  during  his  later  years,  are  com- 
prised in  his  Autobiography  and  in  the  "  Dying  Thoughts."^  The 
Autobiography*  is  replete  with  interest  This  rare  old  folio  is  a 
daguerreotype  of  the  author^s  heart  Here  we  have  Baxter  to  the 
life.  Its  every  page  is  stamped  with  the  mark  of  open-hearted  truth- 
fulness. All  the  foibles  which  other  men  would  ha<re  covered  even 
from  their  own  close  insight,  are  spread  out  to  our  view.  The  pranks 
of  his  boyhood,  the  rash  judgments  and  hasty  speeches  of  his  youth, 
the  blunders  and  sins  of  maturer  life,  are  plainly  exposed.  He  was 
determined  to  deal  fairly  with  his  fellow  men.  And  the  simplicity 
with  which  he  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  is  far  enough  from  the  affect- 
ed humility  that  is  too  often  visible  in  the  diaries  of  eminent  persons* 
His  sincerity  leads  him  to  confess  with  "  shame "  that  when  a  boy, 
he  has  ^  oft  gone  into  other  men's  Orchards  and  stolen  their  Fruit," 

and  "  was  extreamly  bewitched  with  a  Love  of  Romances,  Fables, 
.  ■         ,  I  I  ...  — — I. 

1  Baxter's  Works,  Vol.  XVL 

*  "  Mr.  Baxter's  Dying  Thoughts  upon  Philippians  1: 23,  Written  for  his  own 
nse  in  the  latter  times  of  his  corporal  pains  and  weakness.  1683." 

'  "  Reliquiae  Baxterianae :  or,  Mr.  Ridiard  Baxter's  Narrative  of  the  most 
Memorable  Pasaages  in  his  Life  and  Times.  Faithfully  published  from  his  own 
Original  Manuscript,  By  Matthew  SyWester."  Lpndpn.  1696.  A  copy  of  this 
curious  Tolume  may  be  found  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College.  It  is  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Orme*8  excellent  Biography  of  ^Axter,  which  was  published  in  1830, 
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and  old  Tales.''  The  same  feeling  dictates  the  adatowledgmetit  that 
he  was  ^too  raw  a  writer*'  wlien  he  irst  **  meddled  with  Owen ;''  and 
that  onee  beiog-about  to  preach  before  the  king,  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  want  of  Academic  honors,  whea  he  was  obliged  to  decline  the  offsr 
of  a  tippet,  which  he  wrongly  judged  to  be  ^  the  proper  insign  of  a 
Dr.  of  Divinity."  ^  "So  other  historical  personage  with  whom  we  are 
aoqaainted,  has  fbmished  as  with  so  ample  means  of  judging  hims^. 
The  ooolbssioiM  of  anUiors  «re  proverbiallj  inmcere.  If,  like 
Gibbon,  they  fkithfally  trace  die  steps  of  their  inleUednal  progress, 
they  are  wont  to  conceal  the  de^er  experiences  of  the  heart  The 
Chesterfields  and  Walp<Jes  who  talk  of  themselves  with  apparent 
freedom,  veil  their  profound  hypocrisy  under  a  frank  and  careless 
style.  How  few,  evai  of  good  men,  scrutinice  their  own  motives ; 
and  of  these,  how  few  who  are  thoroughly  honest  wkh  themselves, 
can  bear  to  discover  to  the  world  the  dariter  shades  of  their  spiritual 
history  I  Imagination,  too,  colors  past  events  with  deoeitlul  hues. 
How  else  shall  we  account  for  the  air  of  lomaoce  that  often  inveete 
the  personal  narratives  of  pious  men  ?  Of  all  these  faults,  indd^it 
to  a  biographer  of  himself,  Baxter  must  be  acquitted.  And  yet  as 
we  follow  him  through  the  shifUng  scenes  of  lus  eventfel  life,  our 
respect  for  his  talents  and  piety  deepens  into  an  affectionate  reve- 
rence. Even  his  grave  errors  appear  trivial,  when  we  consider  the 
magnanimity  with  which  they  are  confessed.  His  lofty  virtues  are 
seen  to  overshadow  his  faults.  Whatever  may  be  the  follies  of  his 
mind,  and  they  were  many  in  number,  the  reader  is  compelled  to 
recognize  an  intellect  of  eminent  powers. 

We  feel  bound  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  extraordinary  liberty 
which  has  been  taken  with  the  writings  of  this  great  divine.  While 
Baxter  is  regarded  by  the  multitude  as  a  man  of  saintly  piety,  his 
intellectual  traits  are  poorly  appreciated.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
injury  which  has  resulted  from  the  labors  of  well-meaning,  yet  merd* 
less  editors.  In  their  eagerness  to  make  useful  books,  they  have  in 
some  instances  invaded  the  sacred  rights  of  an  author.  By  altering 
sentences  and  culling  paragraphs,  they  produce  a  book  widely  differ- 
ent in  its  impression  from  the  original  production,  and  then  claim  for 
it  the  sanction  of  an  honored  name.  The  work  which  is  widely  cir- 
culated under  the  title  of  the  "  Dying  Thoughts,"  is  not  the  work  of 
Baxter ;  but  may  be  correctly  entitled :  "  A  Third  of  Baxter's  Dying 
Thoughts,  in  which  much  that  relates  to  himself  is  omitted,  sentences 
are  inverted,  and  strong  words  and  homely  similes  to  a  large  extent 

1  ReL  Baxt  P.  n.  p.  382. 
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dropped,  the  whole  selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Fawcett." 
It  may  be  said  that  the  usefulness  of  the  work  is  promoted  by  abridg- 
ing it  (which  may  be  fairly  doubted),  and  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  We  need  not  now  attempt  to  determine  the  few  cases  where 
important  changes  in  the  writings  of  an  eminent  author  can  be  justi- 
fied. In  the  present  instance,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  this  work  of 
Baxter  has  a  great  part  of  its  value,  as  a  historical  picture  of  himself 
and  his  times.  To  mutilate  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  greater 
interest,  is  to  garble  history.  It  is  like  changing  the  costume  of  an 
old  portrait  of  Vandyke,  to  accommodate  it  to  modem  fashions.  But 
who  does  not  prefer  to  read  any  book  as  it  was  written  ?  And  who 
does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Maoaulay,  that  **  in  works  which  owe  much 
of  their  interest  to  the  character  and  situation  of  the  writers,  the  case 
is  infinitely  stronger.  What  man  of  taste  and  feeling  can  endure  har- 
monies, rtfacimentos,  abridgments,  expurgated  editions?"  In  his  later 
editions  of  the  life  of  Johnson,  Mr.  Croker,  profiting  perhaps  by  the 
suggestion  of  his  unsparing  critic,  has  presented  the  text  of  Boswell, 
in  its  unbroken  integrity.  And  one  would  render  a  grateful  service, 
who  should  publish  an  accurate  edition  of  Baxter's  select  treatises.^ 

The  "  Dying  Thoughts"  were  composed  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
the  author.  He  gave  them  to  the  printer,  only  to  keep  the  manu- 
script from  being  lost.*  It  is  instructive  to  compai*e  this,  which  was 
one  of  the  last,  with  the  Saint's  Rest  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
works.  His  vigorous  imagination  had  not  grown  weak  with  his  de- 
clining years.  His  piety,  if  less  enthusiastic,  had  become  deeper  and 
more  humble.  Avoiding  the  mooted  topics  of  theology  wjiich  are 
somewhat  promhient  in  the  eariier  work,  he  directs  his  mind  to  themes 
which  have  the  closest  relation  to  death.  He  reviews  the  proofs  of 
immortality,  and  having  calmly  surveyed  the  blessings  of  this  sublu- 
nary state,  he  brings  before  him  the  hopes  of  the  believer  and  the 
more  alluring  joys  of  heaven*  l^miniscences  of  his  own  history  are 
interwoven  with  candid  criticisms  of  his  writings  and  conduct.  Their 
wisdom,  mingled  with  the  subdued  pathos  of  their  tone,  will  secure 
for  these  meditations  an  exalted  and  a  lasting  place  in  the  literltture 
of  devotion, 

1  A  valaable  edition  of  several  practical  treatises  of  Baxter,  including  the 
"Dying  Thoughte,*'  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1831,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven.  For  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
LUfe  and  Times  of  our  author,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  Article  in  the  Ed.  Rev., 
1839,  firom  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Stephen ;  or  to  the  brief,  but  interesting  Biog- 
raphy which  accompanies  the  edition  of  Dr.  Bacon. 

«  See  Preface  to  the  "  Dying  Thoughts."  Works,  X VHI, 
38* 
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The  misfortuDes  which  cloaded  the  last  years  of  Baxter  would 
have  suspended  the  literary  labors  of  a  less  heroic  man.  He  found 
himself  hated  and  calumniated  by  the  rulers  in  church  and  state. 
^  Even  men  that  had  been  taken  for  sober  and  religious,"  he  says^ 
"  when  they  had  a  mind  for  preferment  and  to  be  taken  notice  of  at 
court  and  by  the  prelates,  did  fall  on  preaching  or  writing  against 
me."  ^  His  long  life,  his  multifarious  writings,  were  studied  by  mer* 
cenary  writers  who  sought  material  for  slander.  Many  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  among  them  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  had  consoled  him  by 
their  friendship,  were  dead.^  The  survivor  of  a  past  generation,  he 
stood  exposed  to  the  blast,  like  the  lonely  pine  that  has  outlived 
the  forest  which  once  murmured  around  it.  He  had  beheld  the  down* 
fall  and  the  restoration  of  a  dynasty.  From  the  stormy  periods  of 
revolution  he  had  come  forth  with  an  unspotted  character.  Hi* 
energetic  will  had  not  yielded  to  temptation.  With  an  intrepid 
and  pious  spirit  he  had  borne  heavy  reverses  of  fortune.  He  had 
seen  the  great  party,  of  which  he  was  a  resolute  leader,  rise  until  it 
gMued  the  supremacy ;  and  he  had  followed  its  sinking  fortunes  when 
it  was  beaten  down  amidst  the  jeers  and  blows  of  its  enemies.  One 
after  another  of  his  clerical  brethren  died  in  Newgate ;  and  in  record* 
ing  the  event  he  calmly  says :  ^*  The  prison,  where  so  many  are,  saf- 
focateth  the  spirits  of  aged  ministers ;  but  blessed  be  God,  that  gave 
them  so  long  time  to  preach  before,  at  cheaper  rates."*  He  Mras 
now  hunted  by  the  polioe  for  the  crime  of  teaching  the  Gospel,  his 
property  seized,  his  person  imprisoned  and  then  released,  only  to  be- 
teme  the  victim  of  new  persecutions.  Then  occurred  that  scene,  so 
disgraceful  to  English  history,  when  the  most  venerable  divine  in  the 
kingdom,  burdened  with  years  and  bodily  maladies,  was  brought  to 

1  Orme's  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  713. 

*  Hale  died  in  1676.  Baxter  looked  upon  his  intimacy  with  this  blameless  judge, 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  incidents  of  his  life.  "  The  conference,"  he  says, 
"  which  I  had  frequently  with  him  (mostly  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  other  foundation-points,  and  philosophical)  was  so  edifying,  tiiat  his  very 
questions  and  objection^*  did  help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions." 
Reliquiae  Baxtcrianae,  P.  III.  p.  46. 

So  great  was  Hale's  regard  for  Baxter,  that  the  Chief  Justice  wept  with  grief 
on  hearing  of  his  arrest.  ^^  While  caressed  by  Wilkins,  Barrow,  TTillotson  and 
Stillingfleet,  the  great  ornaments  of  the  EslabUshment,  Hale  kept  up,  as  long  as 
be  could,  his  intimacy  with  the  venerable  leader  of  the  Nonconformists,  and,  if 
the  law  had  permitted,  would  have  delighted  to  rei^  the  benefit  of  his  mUiistra- 
tions."  CampbeU's  Chief  Justices,  Vol.  L  p.  569.  While  Baxter  compliments 
the  writings  of  Hale,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  him  complain  of  the  Judge's  prolixity. 

«  Orme's  Life,  p.  354. 
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the  oouii  of  King's  Bench  and  ahused  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  lan« 
gnage  unfit  to  be  spoken  to  a  common  thief.  The  demeanor  of  Bax- 
ter on  this  trying  occasion  did  not  misbecome  the  man  who,  in  his 
yoath,  had  fearlessly  joined  in  the  resistance  to  royal  tyranny ;  who 
had  braved  the  Protector  when  his  name  was  a  terror,  and  had  re- 
fused the  mitre  of  Hereford  at  the  hand  of  a  king.  To  the  vitupera- 
tion of  Jeffries,  he  replied  with  meek  dignity :  **  I  am  not  concerned 

>  to  answer  such  stuff;  but  am  ready  to  produce  my  writings  for  the 
confutation  of  all  this ;  and  my  life  and  conversation  are  known  to 
many  in  this  nation^'  Twenty  centuries  before,  a  moral  teacher  who 
had  reached  the  same  advanced  age,  was  arraigned  on  charges  equally 
frivolous,  before  an  Athenian  tribunal ;  but  the  heathen  judges  lis- 
tened to  the  defence  of  Socrates.  When  Baxter  attempted,  in  a 
Christian  age  and  jn  an  English  court,  to  plead  his  cause,  he  was 
roughly  silenced. 

During  these  years  of  tumult  and  persecution,  Baxter's  pen  was 
by  no  means  idle.  While  he  continued  to  live,  he  could  not  cease  to 
write.  A  harmless,  if  not  very  meritorious  work,  the  **  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testament,"  was  the  cause  of  his  arraignment  on  the 
charge  of  sedition.  Several  publications  attest  his  unabated  zeal  for 
the  doctrine  of  **  Free  Gi'ace."  But  one  of  his  most  interesting  pro- 
ductions during  this  period,  is  his  treatise  on  Knowledge  and  Love.^ 
He  had  found  at  last,  as  he  supposed,  the  secret  source  of  the  con- 
tentions and  divisions  among  Christians.  They  grow  out  of  a  proud 
understanding,  or  out  of  "  falsely  pretended  knowledge."  And  his 
object,  in  the  first  Part  of  the  treatise,  is  to  show  the  uncertain  grounds 
of  many  of  the  dogmas  which  are  confidently  held,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
cate the  true  principles  of  knowledge.  In  the  second  Part,  he  en- 
deavors to  prove  that  the  ultimate  end  of  all  intellectual  attainments 
is  to  implant  and  cultivate  holy  love.  In  the  midst  of  his  earnest 
argument  for  the  wisdom  of  piety,  he  is  careful  to  affirm  that  no 
knowledge  is  contemptible. 

"  I  would  put  no  limits  to  a  Christian's  desires  and  endeavors  to  know, 
but  that  he  desire  only  to  know  useful  and  revealed  things.  Every  degree 
of  knowledge  tendeth  to  more :  and  every  known  truth  befnendeth  others ; 
and,  Kke  fire,  tendeth  to  the  spreading  of  our  knowledge  to  all  neighbOT 

^  "  A  Treatise  on  Knowledge  and  Love  Compared/*  etc,  etc.  "  By  Bichard 
Baxter,  who  hy  God's  blessing  on  long  and  hard  stadies,  hath  learned  to  know 
that  he  knoweth  bat  little,  and  to  suspend  his  judgment  of  nncertainties,  and  to 
take  great,  necessary,  certain,  things,  for  the  food  of  his  fitith  and  comforts,  and 
the  measure  of  his  church  communion."  Works,  XV. 
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truths  tbat  are  inteltigible.  And  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  Bome  one 
truth  among  an  hundred,  may  hinder  us  from  knowing  rightly  most  of  the 
rest ;  or  may  breed  an  hundred  errors  in  us.  As  the  absence  of  one  wheel 
or  particle  in  a  watch,  or  the  ignorance  of  it,  may  put  all  the  rest  into  an 
useless  disorder.^  ^ 

It  19  delightful  to  witness  the  serene  faith,  so  conspicnons  in  the 
last  days  of  Baxter.  He  lived  to  see  the  bigoted  James  driven  from 
the  realm,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  6rmly  seated  on  the  throne. 
But  he  has  left  sliglit  notices  of  this  revolution.  His  mind  appears  to 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  prospect  of  the  heavenly  worid  which  he 
was  soon  to  enter.  Dark  clouds  had  gathered  over  the  dying  daj, 
but  a  light,  beautifnl  to  behold,  streamed  through  them.  Indeed,  the 
cheerful  composure  of  Baxter  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
troublous  career,  is  a  phenomenon  which  they  who  distrust  the  power 
of  the  religion  of  Christ,  will  find  it  hard  to  explain.  There  is  an  elo- 
quence in  the  prophetic  words  which  preface  the  "  Dying  Thoughts." 
It  is  an  eloquence,  founded  only  on  the  luminous  lessons  of  Apostles, 
and  of  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  I 

"•A  better  and  glorious  world  is  before  me,  into  which  I  hope  by  death  to 
be  translated,  whither  all  these  three  sorts  of  love  should  wrap  up  the  desires 
of  my  ascending  soul ;  even  the  love  of  myself,  that  I  may  be  fully  happy; 
the  love  of  the  triumphant  church,  Christ,  angels,  and  glorified  men,  and  the 
glory  of  all  the  universe,  which  I  shall  see ;  and  above  all,  the  love  of  the 
most  glorious  God,  infinite  life  and  light  and  love,  the  ultimate,  amiable  ob- 
ject of  man's  love ;  in  whom  to  be  perfectly  pleased  and  delighted,  and  to 
whom  to  be  perfectly  pleasing  forever,  is  the  chief  and  ultimate  end  of  me» 
and  of  the  highest,  wisest,  and  best  of  creatures."  * 

We  have  considered  the  spirit  and  the  opinions  of  Baxter.  What, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  secret  of  his  commanding  influence  ?  Why 
is  he  still  honored  in  his  usefulness,  while  a  thousand  more  cautious, 
more  correct,  possibly  more  wise  divines  are  forgotten  forever  ?  It 
is  the  power  of  an  independent  thinker  whose  soul  is  unawed  by  the 
frowns  of  men.  The  very  style  of  his  utterance,  so  fearless  and 
animated,  betokens  the  vigor  of  his  mind.  Such  writers  originate 
thoughts  which  are  instinct  with  vital  energy.  It  is  the  power  of  a 
persevering  will  that  in  the  face  of  obloquy  presses  onward  with 
unshaken  resolution.  A  gifted  mind,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  able, 
simply  "  by  a  steady  and  rapid  movement,  to  impart  movement  to 
others."*    It  is  the  power  of  an  honest  man  who  shrinks  from  deceit 

1  Works,  XV.  p.  205.  «  Works,  X  VIII.  p.  243. 

*  Isaac  Taylor.  **  Loyola  and  Jesuitism,*'  p.  IDS. 
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and  sooros  «  metfi  aotioD.  As  he  BMiy  err  in  jndfmeBty  so  he  maj 
bkmder  in  his  eoiiduofe;  but  all  Bien  knew  thu  he  never  will  be  guilty 
of  Ml  onwertlij  artifiee.  It  i*  the  power  ef  a  holy  life  to  disaorm 
hottiHty  and  to  embeldeB  the  timid  aad  wavering  and  to  attract  the 
hoaiage  which  mea  are  constrained  to  pay  te  a  virtue  that  is  above 
^ir  own*  A  man,  Kke  Baxter,  liveB  on*  and  hie  infhieaoe  will  ex* 
tend  afar,  in  ever  widening  eireks,  when  he  haa  long  shunbered  in 
hia  i^ve.  To  audi  is  jaatly  awarded  the  meed  of  greatness.  For 
amrely  none  have  a  better  title  lo  the  epithet  great,  than  they  whose 
eharader  and  words,  through  the  Divine  favor,  have  been  potent 
instruments  for  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  This  we  si^,  mindful 
#f  the  severe  standard  of  Milton :  '^  He  alone  is  worthy  of  the  appel- 
lation, who  either  does  great  things^  er  teadies  how  they  may  be 
dene,  er  describes  lihem  wkh  a  suitable  myes^  whea  they  have  been 
done :  but  those  only  are  great  things  which  tend  to  render  life  more 
happy,  which  increase  the  innoeent  eiijoyments  and  comforts  of  exis^ 
ence,  er  which  pave  the  way  to  a  state  of  Aitore  bliss,  more  perma- 
nent and  more  ptnre."  ^ 


ARTICLE    V. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MATTHEW  24:  29-^1,  AND  THE  PARALLEL 
PASSAGES  IN  MARK  AND  LUKE,  WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE 
DOUBLE  SENSE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

By  M.  Stuart,  latelj  Prof,  of  Sacrod  LitArature  at  Andovcr. 

The  literal  meaning,  it  is  said,  must  be  given  to  our  Saviour's 
words  in  this  passage,  because  the  metaphorical  meaning  usually  as- 
signed to  them  would  be  insignificant  and  degrading.  Let  us  proceed 
to  some  inquiries  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject  to 
which  they  appertain. 

(1)  V.  29  (of  Matt,  xxiv.)  says,  that  "Mc  sun  shall  he  darkened  f* 
the  true  meaning  of  which  is,  that  it  will  be  eclipsed;  for  plainly  and 
certainly,  the  expression  is  borrowed  from  an  eclipse.     This  indeed 

1  Milton*8  Prose  Works,  Philad.  edit  Vol.  11.  p.  495. 
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is  a  thing  that  may  happen  Kteraify.  Bat  is  eclipse  all  that  takes 
place  at  the  dajof  jadgment?  Peter  tells  as  (2  Pet  8: 10),  that 
^  the  heavens  shaU  pasi  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,"  when  ^  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come.*' 
Bat  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  eclipse  before  as.  Sach  a  fact 
may  indeed  be  literally  true ;  bat  taking  it  in  this  literal  sense,  it  in- 
dicates nothing  pecoliar  to  the  jadgment-day.  Eclipses  take  place 
every  year,  bat  the  jadgment-day  does  not  occar  qaite  so  of^^u 
There  is  then  no  meaning  here,  at  least,  which  is  *  infinitely  superior 
to  anything  which  coald  be  comprised  in  a  description  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.' 

(2)  "  The  moon  $haU  not  give  her  lights  The  same  thing  as  be^ 
fore,  only  it  is  invested  with  different  costume.  The  moon  shall  be 
edipsedy  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning.  But  as  this,  like  the  precede 
ing  event,  is  merely  an  ordinaryvoocurrenoe,  nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  it,  which  is  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  general  judgmmit. 

(3)  "  The  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven/*  A  serious  difficulty  there 
is  here  for  the  literal  interpreter.  Well  do  we  know,  indeed,  that 
the  ancient  world  regarded  meteors  as  falling  stars,  or  fragments  of 
shattered  stars;  and  therefore  (as  in  our  text)  such  meteors  are 
called  dotsQcg^  stars.  If  now  we  assume  here  such  a  meaning  of 
these  words  as  was  commonly  given  to  them  by  the  ancients,  when 
they  attributed  a  literal  sense  to  them,  viz.  that  the  fixed  stars  will 
hll  on  the  earth,  being  loosened  from  their  orbits ;  or  (to  express  the 
idea  in  the  words  of  Peter),  that  *^  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  f 
then  comes  the  difficulty  at  which  I  have  hinted  above.  The  falling^ 
beyond  all  question,  is  falling  to  the  earth.  How  many  millions  of 
millions  of  suns,  now,  i.  e.  of  fixed  stars,  can  fall  and  lodge  together 
on  the  surface  of  our  little  earth  ?  One  of  them  would  in  its  fall 
crush  our  world  to  atoms.  Such  being  the  case,  how  are  the  widiied 
to  survive  this  crash,  who  will  afterwards  wail  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  ?  for  it  is  after  the  stars  have  fallen  that  this  wailing  takes 
place,  as  v.  30  assures  us.  How  many,  moreover,  of  the  elect  will 
then  remain  alive,  to  be  '  summoned  from  the  four  winds,  and  from 
one  extremity  of  the  heavens  to  the  other?'  Wailing  or  rejoicing 
on  this  earth,  after  all  the  stars  of  heaven  have  literally  fallen  upon 
it,  is  a  matter  rather  too  dubious  for  even  a  douhU-^ense  to  clear  up. 
In  simple  words,  a  literal  sense  is  plainly  a  downright  absurdity. 

(4)  "  The  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.*'    Every  reader 
.of  Hebrew  knows,  of  course,  the  meaning  of  the  often  repeated  (OS 

D';z2^n9  i-  e«  host  of  heaven.    For  the  most  part,  it  designates  the 
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Hart;  but  soraetimes  it  meAns  the  cmgels,  who  were  supposed  by  the 
Hebrews  to  be  guardian  Grenii  of  the  stars.  In  Is.  84:  4  occurs  the 
expression  in  Hebrew  before  us ;  which  the  Septuagint,  as  elsewhere, 
translates  by  cu  dwdfiug  tiop  ovqawp.  This  clause  — -  ^  the  powers 
of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken  **  —  follows  No.  8  above,  and  appar- 
ently assigns  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  falling  of  the  stars.  There 
is  a  concussion  among  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  so  great  is  it,  that 
they  fall  out  of  the  firmament  down  to  the  earth.  All  this  is  borrowed 
from  the  philosophizing  or  astronomizing  of  the  Hebrews,  in  respect 
to  the  visible  heavens.  The  firmament  (^^pn)  was  in  their  view  an 
expanse  in  which  the  stars  moved,  and  by  which  their  course  was 
rendered  steady  and  invariable,  Gkn.  1:  6  seq.  In  the  passage  be- 
fore Hs,  a  mighty  concussion  is  spoken  of,  which  loosens  the  stars 
in  their  socketings,  and  they  fall  —  of  course  to  the  earth ;  here  was 
Hebrew  astronomy,  and  such  the  language  derived  from  it  and  built 
upon  iL  What  then  is  the  literal  application  of  ail  this,  in  the  case 
under  consideration  ? 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  in  reality  only  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  in  point  of  fact  (making  all  due  allowance  for  Hebrew 
modes  of  thinking  and  expression),  only  a  shower  of  meteors  with 
great  concussion  or  agitation.  Now  none  of  these  events  are  in 
themselves  specially  characteristic  of  the  ^  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord."  They  are  things  which  happen  eserj  y^ar ;  at  least,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  great  concussion,  they  do  happen  every  year  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  And  even  cancuenon,  during  a  shower 
of  meteors,  is  an  event  by  no  means  unfrequent,  but  altogether  commoo« 
Still,  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  the  speaker,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
designs  to  refer  to  such  events  as  taking  place  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  The  object  of  his  discourse  dearly  indicates,  that  he 
places  them  under  the  category  of  things  to  be  regarded  as  exlraor^ 
dinary  here,  i.  e.  out  of  the  due  and  usual  course  of  things.  It  is  oa 
this  ground  that  they  are  regarded  as  indicadve  of  impending  terrible 
calamities* 

Verse  29,  then,  literally  describes,  as  we  hare  just  seen,  great 
changes  and  overturns  in  the  world  of  nature,  i.  e.  its  language  <^ 
costume  is  borrowed  from  such  supposed  changes,  or  it  has  these  for 
a  literal  basis.  Whether  all  this,  however,  is  to  be  figuratively  oi* 
metaphorically  ti^en,  is  a  question  to  which  we  shall  come  again  in 
the  sequeL  Enough  for  the  present,  that  the  lUeral  sens^  has  been 
shown  to  be  in  two  cases  irrelevant  as  peculiar  or  appropriate  to  the 
last  judgment-day,  and  the  third  case  to  be,  literaUif  considered,  an 
absolute  impossibility* 
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We  pass  on  to  rerse  30,  still  in  pursuit  of  the  lUermL  senae.  (5) 
^  Then  $kaU  appear  the  n^n  (ro  aijfteiop)  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven"  Which  henven ?  For  the  word  has  two  senses  in  the  Bi* 
Ue ;  the  one  heaven  proper,  as  we  usually  employ  the  word ;  the 
other,  the  atmosphere,  or  the  apparent  welkin.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  primary  or  secondary  sense  of  the  original  Hebrew  word 
t3^X3«} ;  but  probably,  it  is  that  of  the  elevated  and  apparently  arched 
firmament  of  the  sky  as  seen  by  us.  It  is  then  in  this  that  the  si^ 
of  the  Son  of  man  is  to  appear ;  for  in  the  superior  heaven,  L  e.  the 
one  above  the  firmament,  he  would  be  invisible.  But  what  is  aign  f 
Many  interpreters  say,  that  it  means  the  changes  in  the  heavens 
which  are  described  in  the  preceding  verses.  But  this  is  out  of  ques- 
tion; for  this  phenomenon  foiiowt  those  catastrophes  —  toxe  (pa»' 
i^aetai  x.  r.  L  Others  say,  that  ei^n  means  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  before  described.  But  the  sign  is  in  heaven,  not  on  earth. 
Others  suppose  it  to  indicate  the  meteoric  phenomena  mentioned  by 
Josephus.^  I  will  not  venture  to  assume  with  any  great  posittvenessy 
that  these  things  corresponded  alu^ether  with  the  atfpwv  before  us ; 
but  if  they  be  credible  ( Josephus  moet  solemnly  voudbes  for  them,  and  - 
appeals  to  eye-witnesses),  then  this  corresponds  well  with  the  nature 
of  the  ^rjimnit,  which  was  to  precede  the  destructioa  of  Jerusalem. 
The  o%(jecCion  of  De  Wette,  viz.  that  *  the  meteoric  pheaomeDa  are 
already  disposed  of  in  the  preceding  verse,'  will  not  apply  to  the 
present  case.  There  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  treated  of;  but 
here  are  phenomena  of  a  diiferent  Idnd.  It  seems  to  me,  that  those 
who  believe  that  the  verses  before  us  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, may  find  in  these  phenomena  a  snfficiettt  indication,  that 
the  Son  of  man  was  indeed  coming,  to  punish  a  hypocritical  and  un- 
godly people.  If  several  of  the  things  mentioned  by  Josephus  may 
be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds,  yet  the  preternatural  brightness 
and  long  continuance  of  the  so*called  star  and  comet,  as  also  of  tlte 
illumtnatioa  in  the  tompU,  and  the  voice  from  the  most  holy  pUiee, 
if  real  foots,  cannot  be  solved  by  any  aid  of  philosophy.  Considering 
the  nature  of  the  ooeasioD,  it  would  not  seem  incredible  that  some 
estraordinaiiy  indications  should  be  made  of  the  great  events  about 
to  take  plaee.  ,But  every  one  must  decide  for  himself,  whether  he 
villi  ddmst  or  reject  the  account  of  Joaephus.  But^  it  is  time  to  re- 
sntne  our  eoaegesis. 

MAny  of  the  Chriidan  fathers  maintain  that  ai^  here  means  the 
Cffm$i  e.  g.  such  as  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Gonslantine.     Some 

■1  '    ' ■ 
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recent  critics  declare  for  the  star  predicted  by  Balaam,  as  related  in 
Nam.  24:  17,  and  which  appeared  to  the  wise  men  of  the  East  at  the 
birth  of  Christ.  But  how  could  the  generation  living  seventy  years 
after  this,  viz.  at  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  be  said 
to  see  this  star  ?  Besides,  this  was  no  token  of  judgment,  but  of 
mercy.  FinalUk  some  critics  represent  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man 
as  being  merely  a  periphrasis,  designating  the  Son  of  man  himself. 
Bat  to  such  a  periphrasis  the  Bible  is  elsewhere  a  stranger ;  and 
what  is  still  more,  the  Son  of  man  himself  is  said  to  appear  afterwards 
(tots),  i  e.  in  the  midst  of  the  weeping  of  the  tribes  occasioned  by 
the  ijiffiewp.  All  these  explications  are  quite  inapposite  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

I  imagine  that  this  phraseology  (peculiar  to  Matthew  alone),  is 
best  explained  by  a  reference  to  Matt.  24:  3,  where  the  disciples  are 
said  to  have  asked  Jesus :  Ti  zo  a^faiop  r^v  cij^  noQwaifug,  i.  e. 
What  is  the  sign  of  thy  coming  ?  They  doubtless  expected  a  sign, 
L  e.  a  symbol,  an  admonitory  token  or  pledge,  of  some  extraordinary 
natore,  which  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  his  appearance.  But  we 
can  only  conjecture  what  this  was  to  be ;  £or  the  Evangelist  has  not 
told  us,  nor  ^d  the  disciples  designate  any  particular  sign.  Not  im- 
probably, therefore,  it  was  some  Shechinah,  i.  e.  some  supernatural 
brightness  or  splendor,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  everywhere  as- 
cribes to  the  appearance  of  the  Godhead,  or  of  his  commissioned 
presence-angeL  Or  if  not  this  alone,  then  it  might  be  this  in  connec- 
*  tkm  with  clouds  and  thunder  and  lightning,  as  on  mount  Sinai.  The 
Son  of  man  is  coming  to  panish,  and  therefore  the  premonitory  token 
of  his  approach  must  be  such  an  one  as  to  inspire  terror.  We  may 
then,  as  I  have  already  said,  consider  it  as  by  no  means  improbable, 
that  sign  in  this  case  means,  in  its  primary  sense,  some  preternatural 
krigkiness  like  what  Eeekiei  saw,  or  something  like  the  thick  dark 
cloads,  ominous  of  lightning  and  tempest  and  hail,  such  as  are  pre- 
sented to  oar  view  in  Ps.  18: 11 — '14.  The  imagery  (for  such  no  doubt 
it  is),  is  selected  from  some  phenomena  of  this  nature,  and  is  indica- 
tive throughout  of  punitive  justice.  The  sequel  will  help  to  confirm 
this.  Possibly  the  suggestion  of  Eisner  may  be  admitted.  He  sup- 
poses, fVat  the  prodigies  which  appeared  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  aocording  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  may  have  been  the 
tnifAtiop  which  was  to  appear.  The  Jewish  historian  relates  what  he 
declares  to  be  vooched  for  by  eye-witnesses  then  living,  and  relates 
it  as  worthy  of  entire  credit.  He  says,  that  just  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerosalem,  ^  a  star  appeared  over  the  city  like  to  a  sword ; 
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also  a  comet  continued  to  be  seen  for  a  whole  year ;  and  i^  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  on  the  eighth  of  April,  at  nine  of  the  dock  at 
night,  a  light  eo  bright  shone  around  the  altar  and  the  temple,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  splendid  day ;  and  this  light  continued  until  midnight. 
....  Before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  chariots  appeared  in  the  air 
around  the  whole  region,  and  armed  bands  floated  i^he  clouds  and 
surrounded  the  city.  On  the  festal  day  of  Pentecost,  the  priests, 
having  entered  the  inner  temple  by  night  for  the  performance  of 
their  services,  perceived  a  moving  of  the  place,  and  then  a  suddoi 
cry  of  Let  us  depart  hence  !  What  was  more  horrible  still,  a  certain 
Jesus,  son  of  Ananus,  a  rustic,  four  years  before  the  war,  while  the 
city  was  quiet  and  flourishing,  coming  to  the  feast,  began  of  a  sudden, 
in  the  midst  of  the  services,  to  exclaim :  A  voice  from  the  east,  a 
voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  the  four  winds  —  against  JeroM- 
lem  and  the  temple,  against  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  against 
this  whole  people ! "  Josephns  then  relates,  how  this  same  individ- 
ual continued,  in  spite  of  severe  stripes  and  imprisonment,  to  cry  oot 
continually :  Woe  !  woe  to  Jerusalem  !  through  seven  yean  and  five 
months.  At  last,  mounting  the  walls  and  crying  out  in  like  manBer, 
he  Anally  added :  Woe  to  myself  1  when  a  stone  from  a  Boman  cata* 
pult  struck  and  killed  him.     De  Bell.  Jud.  YII.  c  11.  ed.  Franeov. 

(6)  ""  Theii  shaU  aU  the  tribes  of  the  land  weep  "  (Ko^popreu,  shaU 
heat  themselves,  i.  e.  strike  upon  their  breasts  or  heads,  through  grief )» 
A  strong  expression  of  terror  and  dreadful  apprehension.  But  who 
are  they  that  exhibit  these  tokens  of  dread  ?  7%e  tribes  (^hu), 
viz.  of  Israel ;  for  so  the  word  nearly  always  means,  unless  other 
words  in  the  context  necessarily  open  wide  the  sense  of  it  into  nation 
or  people.  Of  course  if  the  Jewish  tribes  are  meant  here  (as  I  can- 
not doubt  they  are),  then  t^  y^g  roust  be  limited,  as  it  is  times  al- 
most without  number,  in  both  Testaments,  to  the  land  of  Palestine. 
Besides,  the  appearance  first  of  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  then 
of  the  Son  of  man  himself  shows  that  the  phenomena  have  a  loctdiiy 
attached  to  them.  If  so,  i<  e.  if  they  were  loced  phenomena,  then 
how  could  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  (t^g  y^g  in  the  widest  sense)  see 
these-  phenomena,  and  bewail  themselves  because  of  them?  The 
literal  sense  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  would  be  an  impossible 
sense^  in  its  present  connection. 

(7)  The  premonitory  sign  has  thrown  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  into  consternation ;  how  much  more  so,  when  in  the  sequel  th^ 
see  **  the  Son  of  man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  a  host  amd 
much  glory***    Matthew  says :  On  the  clonds,  im  tw  p&pshSp ;  Maik 
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Miys :  Ir  nc^Aatg^  in  chudB  ;  Luke :  if  fsipiljj,  lit  in  a  doud,  There 
18  no  difference  between  them,  however,  even  of  the  least  importance. 
Like  Jehovah  (Psk  18:  11.  Is.  19i  I),  the  Son  of  man  rides  on  a 
oloud,  and  is  siirroonded  by  it  He  comes  accompanied  by  a  dvpa- 
fuff  of  attendants,  I.  e.  with  a  p^w^ful  ho$t  of  angels.  That  dvpofu^ 
is  often  employed  in  this  sense,  is  qnite  plain.  That  such  an  attend- 
ance ia  a  familiar  idea  in  the  Gospels,  may  be  seen  in  v.  81,  Totv 
dyyiXw^  whw,  also  in  MaU.  13:  41.  16:  27.  25:  ^\.—Much  ghry 
means  great  splendor,  such  as  we  may  well  suppose  would  belong  to 
the  great  Leader  and  his  aixxMnpanying  forces  or  angels,  on  such  an 
occasion. 

Having  now  come  to  the  dose  of  v.  80,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment 
kk  order  to  make  a  few  inquiries.  How,  after  the  Ut^ol  shaking  out 
and  ftdling  of  the  stars,  by  which  this  world  would  be  crushed  to 
atona  and  ground  finer  than  powder — how  comes  it  that  there  are 
tribes  still  left  to  wail  ?  How,  that  there  are  any  left  to  see  the 
approaching  Son  of  man  ?  Questions  that  need  no  answer ;  and 
which  cannot  receive  one  which  favors  the  lUeral  scheme.  All,  all 
has  and  must  have  a  modified,  and,  in  regard  to  some  particulars,  a 
tropica^  sense,  or  else  it  has  no  sense.    We  advance  to  v.  31. 

(8)  ^  He  shall  $end  his  angels  toith  the  loud  sound  of  ^  trumpet.** 
The  angels  are  always  at  his  bidding,  ^^  swift  to  do  his  wilL''  But  the 
irtimp«<  t  A  literal  one  ?  And  the  time  $  Is  it  at  the  general  judg- 
ment ?  Then  how  can  the  literal  sound  of  a  trumpet  reach  the  ears  of 
the  unnumbered  dead,  who  have  slept  in  dust  for  thousands  of  years  ? 
The  bare  idea,  if  literally  taken,  is  of  course  a  manifest  absurdity. 

(9)  ^^And  theg  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  windsj 
from  the  extremities  of  the  heavens  u$Uo  their  extremities-  From  the 
four  winds  means,  from  every  direction.  Four  points  constituted  the 
whole  compass  of  the  Hebrews.  But  what,  literally^  are  "  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  heavens  ?**  Do  the  elect  live  there,  so  as  to  be  sum- 
moned from  those  places?  or  have  they  died,  and  then  been  buried 
there  ?  The  extremities  of  the  heavens,  if  literally  taken,  would  be 
we  hardly  know  where.  The  fixed  stars  are  a  part  of  the  Hebrew 
heavens;  and  can  our  text  mean  from  their  extremities?  Surely 
not  The  phrase  merely  means,  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to 
the  opposite  one,  wherever  the  elect  may  be  found ;  at  least  it  means 
so,  in  case  a  universal  gathering  is  meant  here.  I  suppose  Mark  has 
explained  it  by  saying :  ^^  From  the  extremity  of  the  land,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  heaven."  But  is  this  gathering  together  to  be  interpreted 
aa  literal  f    Or  does  it  mean,  the  affording  to  them  an  asylum  or 
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place  of  refuge  from  the  evils  which  would  overtake  the  widced,  Hke 
the  promise  that  the  Messiah  should  ^^  gather  the  lambs  in  his  arms, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom?"  Is.  40:  11.  K  a  literal  gathering  is 
intended,  one  which  is  for  ^he  general  judgment,  then  must  a  reeur- 
rection  first  take  place.  But  not  a  word  of  this  in  omr  text  or  coo- 
text.  Besides,  the  gathering  for  the  general  judgment,  according  to 
Matt.  25:  31,  will  be  of  aU  nations,  i.  e.  of  all  both  good  and  bad. 
So  in  John  5:  28,  29.  Rev.  20: 12,  which  make  this  certain.  Both 
are  to  be  judged.  Yet  not  a  word  about  the  wicked  in  the  present 
ease,  nor  of  any  separation  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked.  For 
what  purpose  then  are  the  righteous,  i.  e.  the  elect,  assembled  ?  The 
Evangelist  expressly  designates  none,  but  leaves  the  purpose  to  be 
deduced  from  the  context  But  where,  in  the  context,  is  there  inti- 
mation made  of  a  general  judgment,  or  even  of  the  end  of  the  natu- 
ral world  ?  I  can  find  none.  And  would  the  account  of  such  a  mat- 
ter be  thus  left,  with  less  than  half  of  it  told,  if  it  is  reaUy  begun  in 
vs.  29 — 31,  and  these  have  respect  to  the  final  judgment? 

The  result  then  of  an  examination  of  the  literal  sense  here,  with 
respect  to  a  general  judgment,  presents  us  with  not  only  the  greatest 
improbabilities,  but  with  downright  and  numerous  impossibiUties.  If 
the  language  applies  at  all  to  a  general  judgment,  it  must  be  in  the 
way  of  trope  or  metaphor.  It  is  plainly  possible,  in  this  way,  to  give 
the  passage  such  an  interpretation  as  to  make  it,  so  far  as  the  figura- 
tive expressions  merely  are  concerned,  consistent  with  the  prepara- 
tory events  of  the  general  judgment,  or  the  preparatory  measures  for 
entering  upon  it.  But  is  there  anything  in  all  this  description,  whidi 
may  not  apply  to  civil,  political  and  natvral  changes  and  commotions  ^ 
This  is  the  next  great  and  very  important  question.  I  apprehend  it 
may  be  satisfactorily  answered ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  undertake  the 
task. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  languflge  in  Matthew  is  such,  that  it 
can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  idea,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem is  principally  or  solely  the  object  to  which  it  refers. 

But  what,  now,  if  we  repeatedly  find  the  same  language  employed 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  in  reference  to  great  changes  and  catastro- 
phes of  a  civil  and  social  nature  ?  What,  if  it  is  applied  merely  to 
the  devastations  of  locusts,  as  well  as  to  the  destruction  of  cities  and 
nations  ?  If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  whole  assumption  that  the 
language  in  the  prophecy  before  us  is  infinitely  too  bold  and  strong  to 
indicate  any  terrestrial  occurrences,  is  nothing  more  than  assumption. 
Facts,  in  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers,  disprove  this  assumption 
and  the  assertion  implied  in  it. 
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JjQ%  as  look  at  them.  Is.  xiii.  and  xiv.  obviously  and  conflkedly 
have  respect  to  the  invasion  and  destruction  of  Babylon.  In  de- 
scribing this  "  day  of  the  Lord  ^  (a  phrase  always  indicating  punish- 
ment, condemnation,  and  the  like),  the  prophet  says :  "  Behold,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh.  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to 
lay  the  land  desolate :  and  he  shall  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of 
it.  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  not 
give  their  light:  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine."  Is.  13:  9,  10.  Here  v.  10 
contains  the  very  same  imagery  which  is  employed  in  Matt.  24:  29. 
The  mode  of  expression  in  Isaiah,  respecting  the  stars  and  constella- 
tions, is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  Matthew,  but  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  is  the  same,  viz.  the  extinction  of  light.  In  regard  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  passages  in  both  are  nearly  identical.  All  this,  be 
it  remembered,  as  introductory  merely  to  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  Babylon ;  an  event  of  less  significance  to  a  Hebrew,  than  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

In  Is.  xxiv.  the  desolation  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  pre- 
dicted. In  vs.  19,  20,  23,  w^  find  the  following  declarations:  "The 
earth  is  utterly  broken  down,  the  e^irth  is  clean  dissolved,  the  earth 
is  moved  exceedingly.  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunk- 
ard, it  shall  be  removed  lik€»  a  cottage.  .  . .  Then  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts 
shall  reign  in  mount  Zion,"  etc.  Here  are  events  which,  if  literally 
understood,  are  no  less  astonishing  than  those  described  in  Matt.  24: 
29.  *  The  earth  is  dissolved —  it  is  removed  like  a  cottage.  The  sun 
and  moon  are  ashamed ; '  implying  that  they  will  hide  their  faces,  or 
suffer  eclipse,  as  in  Matthew.  All  this  too,  with  reference  to  the 
ancient  desolation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Babylon. 

In  Ezek.  xxxii.  is  a  description  of  the  fall  of  Egypt.  Vs.  7,  8, 
speak  as  follows :  "  When  I  shall  put  thee  out,  I  will  cover  the  hea- 
ven, and  make  the  stars  thereof  dark ;  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a 
cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light.  All  the  bright  lights 
of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee,  and  set  darkness  on  thy  land.** 
This,  be  it  noted,  has  respect  only  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. . 

In  Joel  2: 30, 31,  it  is  said :  "  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  earth,  blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  I-ord  come."  In  Acts  2: 16 — 20,  Peter  is  repre- 
sented as  quoting  this  passage  with  some  of  its  preceding  context, 
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and  allying  the  whole  to  the  occurrences  then  taking  place,  and 
about  to  take  place,  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  miraculous  eflfusion  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  great  changes  of  things  in  Palestine,  which  were  soon 
to  follow.  In  other  words,  we  have  again,  in  the  verse  just  quoted, 
another  declaration  of  the  judgments  of  God  on  Jerusalem.  The 
language  did  not  seem  inapposite  to  the  apostle,  as  having  respect  io 
terrestrial  occurrences ;  why  then  should  we  decline  to  apply  it  in 
the  same  way  ? 

In  Joel  iii.  judgments  are  announced  against  the  heathen,  who  at 
some  future  day  would  come  up  against  Jerusalem.  Their  excision 
is  described  as  being  accompanied  by  some  wonderful  phenomena. 
V.  14  says:  "The  sun  and  moon  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  stars 
shall  withhold  their  shining."  The  specific  destruction  here  aimed 
at  is  not  pointed  out  in  a  definite  way ;  but  that  the  whole  is  a  terreS' 
trial  matter,  is  quite  plain  from  the  context. 

Again,  in  Joel  ii.  is  a  vivid  description  of  wasting  and  desolation 
by  locusts.  When  these  come  to  devour,  the  prophet  says  (v.  10), 
that  "  the  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  heavens  shall  tremble ; 
the  sun  and  moon  shall  be  dark ;  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their 
ghining."  Here  then,  merely  in  regard  to  the  ravages  of  locusts,  are 
the  very  same  images  presented  in  Matt  24:  29.  ^  If  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem is  an  event  so  infinitely  below  fhe  meaning  of  I^Iatt.  24:  29, 
what  shall  be  said  of  merely  a  famine  and  ravages  occasioned  by  lo- 
custs ?  Are  they  more  dignified,  more  lamentably  significant  ?  This 
will  hardly  be  said.  Consequently,  even  great  natural  evils,  and 
merely  such,  may  have  such  language  applied  to  them,  and  it  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  by  the  prophets.  If  so,  then  surely  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple. 

Other  passages  of  like  tenor  might  be  cited.  Speaking  of  the  sore 
chastisement  of  Israel,  Amos  says :  "  I  [the  Lord  God]  will  cause 
the  sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  a  clear 
day."  The  like  imagery  is  found  in  many  other  places.  All  this 
goes  now  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  principle,  that  the  Hebrews 
regarded  changes  in  the  celestial  physical  world,  as  accompanying 
and  indicative  of  great  changes  in  the  natural  or  political  one. 
Eclipses  inspired  them  with  dread  and  horror ;  meteors  were  still 
piore  the  objects  of  fear,  as  coming  nearer  to  them.  Hence  these 
things  became  a  common  fund  of  imagery  for  vivid,  and  specially  for 
poetic,  description  of  what  was  dreadful.  Different  writers  drew 
from  the  same  fund,  and  applied  what  they  drew  to  different  catas- 
trophes and  overturns.    Now  Babylon,  then  Egypt,  then  the  rebel- 
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lious  Jews,  and  anon  the  devastation*  of  the  locusts,  and  the  like,  are 
all  objects  to  which  the  same  or  the  like  language  is  applied.  When 
poetically  or  figuratively  employed,  the  amount  of  such  descriptions 
is  substantially  this,  viz.  that  what  such  changes  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  would  be  to  the  luminaries  of  the  sky,  the  impending  changes 
and  catastrophes  political  and  natural  will  be  to  the  objects  respec- 
tively concerned  with  those  changes.  Or,  to  express  the  idea  in  a 
different  way ;  changes  as  great  and  fatal  to  this  city  or  that,  to  this 
nation  or  that,  are  taking  place,  or  are  about  to  take  place,  as  would 
be  brought  about  among  the  heavenly  luminaries  by  the  concussions 
and  eclipses  which  are  brought  to  view. 

It  is  easy  now  to  see,  how  such  a  generic  source  of  imagery. is  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  variety  of  catastrophes.  But  these  must  all  have 
respect  to  important  objects.  In  other  words,  the  changes  must  be 
of  great  magnitude  and  of  serious  consequence.  Otherwise  the  appli- 
cation of  such  language  would  savor  of  the  swelling  or  bombastic  in 
style.  And  so  we  always  find  the  language  in  question  applied. 
The  ^destruction  of  capital  cities,  the  wasting  of  nations,  or  the  terri- 
ble famine  and  pestilence  which  follow  in  the  train  of  ravages  by  a 
boundless  host  of  locusts,  are  such  events  as  are  connected  with  the 
use  of  the  descriptive  language  in  question. 

Thus  far  then  it  is  clear  as  the  light,  that  such  imagery  as  we  have 
in  Matt.  2*4:  29,  may  be  and  is  actually  applied  to  events  and  occur- 
rertces  like  that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  most  cases 
where  it  is  employed,  the  subject-matter  is  even  less  grave  and  im- 
portant than  the  final  desolation  of  the  holy  city.  Thus  far  then, 
there  seems  not  to  be  any  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  the  imagery 
is  infinitely  above  the  supposed  subject-matter  of  it,  viz.  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt,  at  all 
events,  that  the  imagery  in  Matt.  24:  29,  is  employed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
whole  thing  lies  before  us.  It  is  little  more,  as  it  is  presented  by 
Matthew,  than  a  transcript  of  the  like  Old  Testament  descriptions. 

Let  us  now  advance  to  the  next  yerse,  v.  30.  Here  a  new  turn 
is  given  to  the  description,  and  a  new  personage  introduced,  (Si  whom 
the  Old  Testament  speaks  se]dom,^and  indeed  contains  little  or  noth- 
ing, in  regard  to  the  particulars  of  his  appearance  to  punish  his  ene- 
mies. (^Often  4pe8  it  speak  of  him,yndeed,  as  a  rewarder,  a  vindica- 
tor of  his  people,  and  an  avenger  in  respect  to  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  But  the  modu9  of  being  or  doing  all  this,  is  not  a  subject  of 
Old  Testament  instruction  or  declaration.    Of  course,  a  good  part  of 
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v.  80  stands  on  its  own  particuj^ar  basis,  without  special  analogies  in 
the  ancient  Scriptures.  Still,  we  have  already  seen,  that  a  literal 
exegesis  of  this  would  involve  some  great  absurdities  and  impossi- 
bilities. Some  matter  of  fact^  some  substance^  lies  of  course  at  the 
bottom  of  the  expressions ;  for  there  can  be  no  significant  imagery, 
where  there  is  nothing  substantial  or  real  to  which  it  applies.  But 
costume  does  not  constitute  person.  There  may  be  a  variety  of  the 
first,  where  the  last  remains  the  same. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  in  v.  30,  much  which  might  not  be  supposed 
literally  to  take  place,  were  it  not  that  the  preceding  context,  if  in 
like  manner  literally  construed,  leaves  no  room,  for  example,  for  the 
existence  at  that  time  of  any  tribes  in  the  land  who  shall  mourn. 
The  whole  earth  has  already  been  crushed  to  atoms.  The  sign  of 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  might  be  a  visible  one  (for  aught  we 
know  it  was  so)  ;  but  it  could  not  be  seen  by  all  the  world  in  its  la- 
cality  ;  and  this  locality  is  a  necessary  incident  of  it,  if  it  is  visible  to 
the  eye.  It  must  be  limited  to  comparatively  narrow  bounds.  The 
9ign  (whatever  \i  may  be)  is  a  reality ;  the  weeping  is  a  reality ; 
but  the  local  visibility  in  the  one  case,  and  therefore  the  extent  of 
the  weeping  in  the  other,  do  neither  of  them  comport  with  the  occur- 
rences of  the  general  judgment 

Next,  the  Son  of  man  is  seen,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  hectven. 
This  is  specially  relied  on  as  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  We  are  told  that  '  no  such  event  took  place ;  and 
that  therefore  the  Saviour  could  not  have  designed  to  apply  it  to  any- 
thing but  his  final  coming.'  Yet  the  cogency  of  this  meaning  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  fact,  whether  Christ  meant  to  be  literally  or 
fguraiively  understood.  « 

The  Bible  elsewhere  speaks  in  the  like  way,  without  leaving  us 
any  room  to  suppose  that  the  coming  in  this  manner  was  a  visible 
one.  The  language  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  coming  of  God  or  of 
Christ,  is  sufficiently  frequent  and  intelligible  to  enable  us  rightly  to 
understand  it.  In  Scripture  language,  God  comes,  whenever  he  pro- 
ceeds to  do  or  execute  any  purpose  of  his  will  in  respect  to  men. 
When  Babel  was  built,  ♦*  the  llbrd  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the 
tower,"  Gren.  11:  5.  Again,  he  said:  ^<  Liii|us  go  down  and  confound 
their  language,**  v.  7.  When  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  had  provoked 
Jiis  righteous  anger,  he  said :  **  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether 
they  have  done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,''  Gen.  18:  21. 
When  Israel  was  oppressed  by  the  Egyptians,  God  said  to  Moses : 
^  I  am  come  doum  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians," 
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Ex.  8:  8.  The  Lord  said  to  Moses,  respecting  the  Egyptians: 
^  About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt,  and  all  the 
first  bom  shall  die,"  Ex.  11:  5.  The  Lord  came  down  upon  mount 
Sinai,  Ex.  19: 18, 20.  Again,  in  writing  the  Law  a  second  time  <*  he 
came  down**  on  the  same  mountain,  Ex.  24:  5.  When  Miriam  and 
Aaron  murmured  against  Moses,  '^  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar 
of  a  cloud,"  Num.  12: 5.  In  Num.  22:  9  it  is  said :  "  And  God  came 
to  Balaam  and  said."  So  ^  the  Lord  came  from  Sinai,"  Deut.  83:  2. 
Again :  '*  Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  from  Seir,  when  thou  didet 
march  out  of  the  field  of  Edom,"  Judg.  5:  4.  So  Hab.  3:  3,  '*  God 
came  from  Teman."  Ps.  68:  7,  "  O  God !  when  thou  wente$t  forth 
before  thy  people,  when  thou  didet  march  through  the  wilderness." 
Is.  64: 1,  3,  ^  Oh  that  thou  wouldest  rend  the  heavens,  that  thou 
wouldest  come  do%an  /  . . .  Thou  didst  come  down." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  abounding  specimens  of  the  like  mode 
of  expression,  in  the  Old  Testaments  But  they  are  enough.  In  a 
few  cases,  and  only  a  few,  there  is  some  yisibility  of  the  ctjfMia  or 
tokens  of  Grod's  coming ;  e.  g.  cases  like  the  development  on  mount 
Sinai,  where  all  Israel  saw  the  clouds  and  the  lightning,  and  heard 
the  thunder.  But  inasmuch  as  God  is  a  ipirity  and  by  his  very  na- 
ture is  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  it  is  contrary  to  all  sound 
principles  of  exegesis  to  interpret  the  examples  or  declarations  of  his 
coming  in  general,  as  having  respect  to  oi^oro,  i.  e.  to  things  visible 
to  the  natural  eye,  unless  the  context  obliges  us  to  believe,  that  the 
aijiieut  of  his  presence  were  visible.  What  said  he  to  Moses,  when 
the  latter  requested  that  he  would  show  him  his  glory  ?  He  said : 
"  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and 
live,"  Ex.  33:  20.  Paul  calls  him  « the  King  sntnVtWe,"  1  Tim.  1: 
17.  He  says  of  him :  <<  Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see  and 
live,"  1  Tim.  6:  16.  John  says :  <'  No  man  hath  seen  God,"  1  John 
4: 12,  20.  Of  course,  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  him  as  seen^ 
are  not  to  be  literaUy  interpreted ;  but  they  refer  either  to  some  sym- 
bol by  which  Grod  manifested  himself,  or  to  a  mental  apperception 
of  his  presence.  Even  so  when  God  is  said  to  come.  When  men 
accomplish  anything  by  their  own  efforts,  they  must  first  approach 
the  object  of  action,  and  be  present  so  that  they  may  act ;  for  they 
cannot  act  where  they  are  not.  The  like  now  is  said,  in  an  anthro- 
popathio  way,  of  Crod  himself.  He  is  spoken  of  mare  humana.  But 
we  are  never  to  suppose  an  actual  and  vieihle  coming,  except  by 
symbols.  God  is  always  and  everywhere  present,  and  cannot  come 
or  goy  in  the  literal  sense.  Of  course,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give 
such  passages  a  literal  interpretation. 
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Enough  for  the  Old  Teslament  usage ;  let  ns  now  come  to  the 
New.  Further  inquiries  respecting  the  coming  in  general  of  the 
divine  Being,  are  unnecessary.  The  only  question  now  is^  whether 
there  be  any  other  than  a  visible  coming  of  Christ  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament  If  there  be  plain  and  indubitable  cases  of  such  a 
nature  (and  it  seems  plain  that  there  are),  then  it  does  by  no  meaas 
become  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  (he  coming  of  Christ  in  Matt.  24: 
30  should  be  interpreted  in  its  literal  sense,  and  thus  be  refeired  to 
the  general  judgment. 

Christ  said  to  his  disciples :  ^'  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
I  will  come  againj  and  receive  you  to  myself,"  John  14:  3.  Did  he 
come  then  in  propria  persona  and  visibly,  when  each  of  his  disciples 
died,  and  take  them  to  himself  in  this  way  ?  Again  :  ^  I  will  not 
leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will  come  to  you,"  v,  18.  In  v.  23  is  a  still 
stronger  expression :  ^  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ; 
and  my  father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him,  and  make  our, 
abode  with  him."  And  was  this  a  literal,  bodily,  visible  coming  ? 
Again :  '*  If  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,*'  Rev.'  3:  20.  And  is  this  literal  ? 
In  John  21:  22  is  a  very  significant  passage.  ''And  Jesus  said:  1£ 
I  will  that  he  tarry  until  I  come^  what  isOhat  to  thee  ?"  John's  fel- 
low disciples  spread  abroad  a  report  from  this,  that  the  Saviour  had 
said  to  him,  that  he  should  not  die.  But  John  himself  remarks,  that 
"  Jesus  did  not  say, '  He  shall  not  die,'  but, '  K I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  Icomey  what  is  that  to  thee  ?'"  v.  23.  In  other  words,  John  un- 
derdtood  Jesus  not  as  promising  exemption  from  death,  but  only  that 
he  should  live  until  his  coming.  .  And  when,  now,  was  that  to  be  ? 
If  his  coming  meant  the  general  judgment,  then  John  would  not  have 
to  die  at  all ;  for  saints  then  alive  were  not  to  die,  but  to  be  immediately 
''  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,"  doubtless  with  an  appropri- 
ate metamorphosis.  The  coming  in  question,  then,«a/^  which  John 
was  to  die  and  not  before,  must  have  been  some  comiiig  during  that 
generation.  And  what  else  could  it  be  referred  to,  except  to  his  com- 
ing to  punish  the  unbelieving  Jews  ? 

In  Matt  16:  28  is  an  instpuctive  passage :  ''  Verily  I  say  Unto  you, 
there  be  some  standing  here,  who  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  Mark  says,  in  the 
parallel  passage  (9: 1)  :  '^  Till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  wilh 
power ;"  and  Luke  says :  "  Till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  9:  27. 
The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  Matthew  is  not  therefore  a  visible 
coming,  but  a  coming  through  the  power  and  efficacy  of  gospel-truth* 
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At  the  doee  of  the  pmtible  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matt  25: 13),  Christ 
sajs  to  his  disciples :  "  Watch,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the 
daj  nor  the  hoar,  wherein  the  Son  of  man  comethJ^  If  now  this  ex- 
hortation was  addressed  to  the  disciples  as  having  respect  to  practi- 
cal doty,  and  was  uttered  for  the  reason  assigned,  then  it  follows, 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  here  must  he  some  other  coming  than  the 
final  one  to  general  judgment.  If  not,  then  Christ,  as  it  would  seem, 
was  himself  mistaken,  and  also  led  his  disciples  into  error.  How 
could  he  speak  of  their  living, on  the  watch  and  in  constant  expecta^ 
tion  of  his  coming,  when  that  coming  was  to  take  place  some  thou- 
sands of  years  at  least,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  ages,  after  they 
were  all  dead  ?  There  is  no  other  alternative  here.  Either  the  Sa- 
viour was  mistaken,  and  led  his  disciples  into  error,  or  else  the  com- 
%n^  in  question  was  different  from  the  final  one.  .A  pious  fraud, 
for  the  sake  of  making  his  disciples  watchful,  is  inadmissible,  and 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  character  of  him  ^  who  knew  no  guile." 
I  understand  this  passage,  therefore,  as  I  do  the  declaration  of  Christ 
to  his  apostles  (John  14:  8),  that  '*he  is  going  away  to  prepare  a 
place  for  them,  but  will  come  a^n^  and  receive  them  unto  himself." 
He  comet  to  each  of  his  disciples,  when  he  removes  them  to  another 
world  and  to  another  service  in  his  heavenly  presence. 

In  the  very  chapter  before  us,  in  the  first  portion  of  it,  which 
nearly  all  interpreters  refer  to  the  destrdotion  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  said : 
**  This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for 
a  witness  unto  all  nations ;  and  then  thall  the  end  eome/*  v.  14.  Yet 
the  Apocalypse  teaches  us,  that  after  the  spread  of  the  Grospel  among 
all  nations,  a  thousand  years  at  least  are  to  follow,  before  the  gene^ 
ral  judgment  comes.  The  literal  end  of  the  world,  then,  that  is  <^ 
the  earth  in  general,  is  not  the  subject  of  mention  or  allusion  here ; 
for  the  end  here  m^otioned  is  one  which  is  speedily  to  follow  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  gentiles.  This  took  place 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  capital  and  commonwealth. 
Paul  says,  that  the  messengers  of  gospel-truth  had  caused  ^  thdr 
-sound  to  go  forth  into  all  the  eanh,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of 
the  world,"  Bora.  10:  18.  Again  he  says  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is 
come  to  the  Coioesiaos,  and  "  into  all  the  worid,"  Col.  1:  5,  6 ;  and 
agwn,  that  it  was  ^^  preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven,"  v.  28. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  the  expression  in  Matt.  24: 14, 
vie.  '*  preached  in  all  the  worid."  This  was  done,  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  the  sacred  writers,  before  the  end  here  spoken  of  came ; 
and  theiii  soon  afterwards,  this  end  did  come*    If  it  were  different 
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from  the  end  which  the  disciples  had  in  view,  in  their  qaestion  (v.  3) 
about  ^'  the  end  of  the  world,^  it  matters  not  (It  has  not  jet  been 
dulj  shown  that  it  is  different)  Thej  might,  while  as  yet  nnin- 
structed  on  this  point,  have  erroneoas  views  aboat  the  matter ;  bat 
we  cannot  ascribe  such  mistakes  to  the  Savioar. 

There  are  then  conUngs  of  Christ  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament, 
at  the  death  of  each  believer ;  a  coming  in  order  to  commune  with 
each  (sup  unth  him^  Bev.  3:  20) ;  a  coming  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Matt  24:  27.  This  last  text,  viz.  ^  So  shall  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  be,"  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  chapter  which  has 
respect  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  conceded  that  the 
transition  to  a  description  of  the  judgment-day,  is  made  at  ▼.  29» 
Here  then,  at  all  events,  is  a  coming  which  is  not  visible  and  literal 
And  such  is  the  case  with  every  one  of  the  passages  already  quoted* 
A  personal  visible  coming  cannot  be  supposed  in  any  one  of  these 
cases ;  certainly  not  if  we  give  heed  to  the  words  of  Peter  in  Acta 
3:  21.  He  says :  ^  Jesus  Christ . . .  whom  the  heavem  mutt  recehe 
unUl  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things^**  i.  e.  until  ^  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  created."  Other  passages  might 
easily  be  adduced.  But  enough  for  our  present  purpose  are  already 
before  us. 

Plainly  then  there  are  comings  of  Christ,  which  are  not  vieible  to 
the  fleshly  eye.  This  is  quite  certain.  God  is  often  spoken  of,  also^ 
as  coming,  where  there  is  no  visible  appearance,  no  literal  coming. 
Therefore  when  Manoah  said  to  his  wife :  ^  We  shall  surely  die  be- 
cause we  have  seen  Grod  "  (Judg.  13: 22) ;  when  Isaiah  said :  ^  Mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Is.  6:  5)  ;  when  it  it 
said  that  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  ^saw  the  God  of 
Israel "  (Ex.  24:  9,  10)  ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  invisible  God 
himself  was  actually  seen  with  the  bodily  eye,  or  in  a  literal  sense. 
Some  sgmbol  of  Grod  might,  perhaps,  have  been  so  seen,  in  these  cases ; 
but  a  strong  mental  apperception  of  his  immediate  presence,  would 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  tlie  expression  of  seeing  him,  according  to 
Hebrew  usage.  Who  does  not  know  that  internal  seeing  is  every- 
where spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  regarding 
the  coming  of  Christ  as  visible  to  the  bodily  eye ;  in  other  words,  we 
are  not  at  all  warranted  in  the  assertion,  that  these  descriptions  muei 
be  literally  understood.  His  coming,  and  the  seeing  or  perception  of 
him  as  coming,  by  witnessing  the  effects  which  followed  the  chastise- 
ments inflicted  by  him,  may  be  asserted  as  in  Matt  24:  30^  without 
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any  design  to  make  the  impression  that  it  is  literallj  and  optically 
visible. 

If  this  is  80,  then  his  coming  in  the  clouds  visibly  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  passage  before  us.  The  question  is,  whether  this  costume, 
designed  to  convey  an  impression  of  his  regal  majesty  and  exaltation, 
is  to  be  literally  or  figuratively  understood.  In  the  case  of  the  the- 
opbany  at  Sinai,  we  are  told  (Ex.  19: 16),  that  ^*  there  were  thunders 
and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount."  Here  then  there 
was,  no  doubt,  a  vtsilility  of  these  objects,  which  was  perceived  by 
the  natural  eyes  of  the  Israelitish  camp.  God  had  before  said  to 
Moses  (v.  9) :  ^^  Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud."  So  also, 
when  Moses  went  a  second  time  into  the  mount,  ^  the  Lord  descended 
in  a  dood,  and  stood  with  him  there,"  £x.  34:  5.  In  this  last  case, 
it  seems  quite  probable,  that  there  was  a  visible  cloud  in  the  sight  of 
the  camp,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  Not  improbably  it  was 
the  same  in  a  similar  case  (Num.  11:  26),  where  it  is  said:  "The 
Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud."  This  was  in  order  to  speak  to  Moses 
and  the  seventy  elders,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  thus  make 
a  deep  impression  on  them.  In  the  case  of  murmuring  by  Aaron 
fmd  Miriam  against  Moses,  a  like  descent  <<  in  the  pillar  of  a  cloud" 
was  made,  in  order  to  rebuke  them.  Num.  12: 5.  But  there  are  other 
cases,  where  no  vitihle  cloud  or  coming  was  seen,  and  yet  the  like 
language  is  employed.  Psalm  18:  9 — '18  presents  us  with  a  signal 
instance  of  this  nature.  The  introduction  to  this  Psalm  tells  us,  that 
it  was  composed  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  David  "  from 
^  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  Saul."  Here  Je- 
hovah is  said  to  **  bow  the  heavens  and  come  down ;  darkness  is  un- 
der his  feet."  Mounted  on  a  chariot  supported  by  cherubim,  with 
"dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies  around  him,"  he  moved 
swiftly  on,  <'  thundering  in  the  heavens,  and  shooting  forth  his  light* 
nings."  And  yet,  not  anything  of  all  this  was  visible  or  palpable^ 
when  David  experienced  deliverance.  This  is  not  even  pretended. 
The  literal  meaning  is  out  of  all  question.  The  whole  is  costume. 
Tliere  is  indeed  a  jMrson  beneath,  so  to  speak.  Theybcf,  which  was 
palpable  and  certain,  was  the  deliverance  itself*—  the  deliverance  at 
times  of  great  peril  and  extreme  danger,  which  was  brought  about  by 
special  divine  interposition  and  aid.  No  ordinary  language  in  de- 
scribing this,  would  satisfy  the  feelings  of  David.  Jehovah,  his  de- 
liverer, is  therefore  portrayed  in  all  the  colors  of  awful  majesty  and 
might ;  and  in  an  attitude  adapted  to  inspire  all  minds  with  awe  and 
terror.    And  if  God  himself  could  be  thus  described,  on  an  occasion 
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merely  of  David's  victories  through  his  aid,  then  why  may  BOt  the  Sob 
of  man,  about  to  destroy  Jerusalem,  be  portrayed  in  like  manner  ? 
And  all  this,  without  any  room  fw  the  conclusion,  that  the  descrip- 
tion must  of  necessity  be  literally  understood  ? 

So  the  Psalmist  (97:  2) :  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him/*  i.  e.  Jehovah.  Not  literally,  I  trust;  for  ''God  is  light." 
Ezekiel,  in  trance  or  prophetic  vision,  saw  ''  a  whirlwind  from  ths 
north,  and  a  great  cloudy  and  fire  enfolding  itself,"  Ezek.  1: 4.  Again, 
when  he  saw  ^  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ...  the  temple  was  filled  with 
a  cloudy  10:  4.  All  this  was  seen  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and  there* 
fore  with  the  mental  eye,  and  not  with  a  bodily  one*  But  in  Is*  19: 1 
is  an  example  of  such  a  description,  that  is  altogether  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose :  ''  Behold  the  Lord  rideth  on  a  twi/t  cloudy  and  shall 
come  to  Egypt"  And  is  this  to  be  literally  interpreted  ?  I  trust  not^ 
by  any  considerate  expositor.  The  Psalmist  (104:  d)  has  given  us 
the  generic  source  of  such  language :  ^  Who  maketh  the  ehudt  ius 
chariot."  Costume  like  this  fills  the  mind  with  reverential  awe* 
Clouds,  thunder,  lightning  and  hail  are  the  uniform  aooompanimeata 
of  the  Divine  mtgesty  in  the  Scriptures,  whenever  he  comes  to  pun- 
ish. And  since  the  Saviour  has  told  us,  that  ^  the  Son  of  man  will 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels"  (Matt  16:  27), 
why  should  it  be  strange  that  his  coming  is  represented  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  Ood  in  the  Old  Testament  ? 

Any  one,  who  has  not  carefully  attended  to  this  subject,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  oflen  the  imagery  of  a  cloud  (dark  or  bright  as 
the  case  nmy  be),  is  employed  in  the  Scriptures.  We  will  limit  our* 
selves,  for  the  present,  merely  to  the  Mew  Testament'  At  the  trans- 
figuration of  Christ,  a  bright  doud  overshadowed  him  and  his  disci- 
ples ;  aud  from  this  the  Father  addressed  him.  Matt  17:  5.  Jesna 
said  to  the  adjuring  hi^^priest :  *^  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  oi 
man,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power^  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  Matt.  26:  64.  Ys  shall  see  —  was  then  the  high  priest  to 
live  until  the  day  of  judgment,  that  he  might  see  such  a  coming  ?  If 
it  is  said  that  he  might  see  this  after  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  al 
the  final  day,  and  that  all  others  in  like  manner  might  then  see  it, 
the  reply  at  hand  is,  that  the  descent  of  Christ  is  always  represented 
as  preceding  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  not  as  foUowiog  it 
Tlie  objector  to  the  view  which  I  have  suggested,  therefore,  is  charge- 
able with  a  vcriQ&r  nQOtSQOf  in  this  case.  The  obvious  meaning  of 
Matt  26:  64  is,  that  the  high  priest  and  his  coa^yutors  should  per- 
sonally witness  the  coming  of  Christ  here  spoken  of.    If  so^  whal. 
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else  can  it  be,  tlian  bis  coming  with  great  power,  in  order  to  destroy 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  commonwealth  ?  When  Christ  ascended 
to  heaven  from  moant  Olivet,  *<  a  ckrad  received  him  out  of  the  sight" 
c^  the  disciples,  Acts  1:  9.  Those  who  are  alive  at  the  daj  of  judg- 
ment, ^  will  be  caught  op  in  the  clouds  ...  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
ahr.**  In  Apoc  1:  7,  Christ,  it  is  siud,  ''will  com^  in  the  clouds,  and 
every  eye  shall  see  him,  even  they  who  pierced  him,  and  all  the 
tribes  of  the  land  shall  wail  on  account  of  him," —  the  very  same  de- 
scription that  is  contained  in  our  telct,  and  referring  to  an  event  then 
near  at  hand.  Rev.  1:  8, 1.  22: 10,  20. 

In  some  of  these  cases  there  was  doubtless  a  visible  cbud ;  in 
others,  not  But  where  it  is  not  so,  then  does  the  costume  or  ima- 
gery of  clouds  adorn  the  picture,  or  make  it  awfully  graphic,  as  the 
ease  nay  require.  Beneath  this  costume,  however,  there  is  a  reality  ; 
and  what  ^at  is,  must  be  judged  of  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Thus  Isur,  then,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  literal  sense  muH 
be  pot  on  Matt  24:  80.  There  is  clear  and  abundant  evidence, 
moreover,  that  the  language  in  question  is  often  employed  in  a  figu- 
ntive  and  secondary  sense.  Consequently  it  may  be  so  employed  in 
Matt  24:  80,  in  analogy  with  other  like  cases. 

Nor  does  the  adjunct  (keta  dvinifMetag  xou  do^g  7to}X^c  {with  a  host 
and  gnat  iplendor)^  at  all  exempt  the  passage  from  a  reference  to 
tlie  destroction  of  Jerusalem.  *^  Grod  came  ftx>m  Sinai  with  ten  thou- 
iands  of  his  holy  ones,"  Deut  88: 2.  ^  When  the  Almighty  scattered 
kings"  before  David, ..."  the  chariots  of  Qod  were  twenty  thousands, 
even  thousands  of  angels,"  Ps.  68:  14,  17.  Isaiah  says  (66:  15), 
that  "the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots  like  a 
whirlwind,"  i.  e.  chariots  filled  by  angels.  When  the  king  of  Syria 
Was  plotting  agidnst  the  life  of  Elisha,  and  some  of  his  troops  sur- 
rounded the  city  where  the  prophet  was,  he  told  his  trembling  and 
affrighted  servant  "  not  to  fear,  for  they  that  were  with  them  were 
more  than  they  who  were  against  them.  . . .  And  the  Lord  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  and  he  saw,  and  behold,  the  mountain 
was  full  of  horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  fire,"  2  Kings  6: 16, 17.  In 
a  chariot  like  these,  Elijah  ascended  to  heaven,  2  Kings  2:  11. 
"  The  angels  of  the  Lord  encamp  around  them  who  fear  him,"  Ps. 
84: 7.  Zechariah  saw  angels  in  chariots,  6: 1 — 7.  Angels  are  every- 
where attendant  on  Christ.  They  announced  his  birth ;  they  sang  a 
welcome  to  it  over  the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  When  Peter  assailed 
the  servant  of  the  high  priest  who  was  about  to  arrest  his  Master, 
Christ  rebuked  him  and  said:  '^Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
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pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels  ?  "  Matt.  26: 53.  The  angels  then  were  in  waiting, 
and  were  at  his  bidding.  ^Angels  came  and  ministered  to  him," 
after  a  forty-days'  fast  in  the  wilderness,  Mark  1:  13.  ^Angela 
strengthened  him,''  when  he  agonized  in  the  garden  of  Gkthsemane, 
Luke  22:  43.  Angels  opened  the  sepulchre,  at  his  resurrection,  Matt 
28:  2.  Luke  24:  23.  Well  might  he  say  to  Nathaniel,  at  the  opening 
of  his  ministry :  ^  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man,"  John  1: 51. 
Such  then  was  the  dvpo/ug  or  powerful  force  which  ever  smv 
rounded  and  accompanied  the  Saviour,  at  his  bidding.  Of  course  we 
might  well  expect  that  they  would  be  with  him,  when  he  came  to  the 
terrible  work  of  destroying  his  once  favorite  Inty  and  nation.  Our 
English  translation  has  obscured  and  hidden  from  the  common  rea- 
der the  meaning  of  the  word  dwofisa^g  in  Matt.  24: 30.  Potper  does 
not  give  the  requisite  sense,  but  powerful  hosty  or  (as  we  say)  power^ 
ful  force.  In  like  manner  do  the  angels  accompany  hun  at  his  final 
coming,  Matt.  16:  27.  1  Thess.  4:  16.  2  Thess.  1: 7.  But  to  deduce 
from  all  these  declarations  the  visibilUy  of  angels ;  to  interpret  lite- 
rally in  this  way,  would  be  passing  strange  in  most  of  the  cases. 
In  some,  as  in  the  case  of  Gabriel  (Luke  i.),  and  of  the  angels  at 
the  sepulchre,  a  visible  form  was  doubtless  assumed,  for  special  pur* 
poses.  But  other  oases  are  like  that  in  2  Kings  6:  17.  ^  The 
horses  and  chariots  were  present,  and  were  round  about  Elisha,"  yet 
his  servant  could  not  perceive  them.  A  reality  and  a  vtsihiUty  are, 
or  may  be,  two  very  different  things.  Spirits  are  realities,  but  not 
visibilities. 

'  There  is  and  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Christ  did  come,  in  the  Bible^ 
sense  of  coming,  to  destroy  Jerusalem ;  none,  that  the  angels  would 
on  such  an  occasion  be  in  attendance  on  him.  What  then  remains, 
to  vindicate  v.  30  from  the  literal  interpretation,  but  the  clause  do^ 
noH^gy  much  splendor  f  Only  a  word,  however,  need  be  said  of  this. 
Whenever  or  wherever  Grod,  or  his  spiritual  messengers  are  repre» 
sented  as  making  a  special  development,  splendor,  fire,  light,  bright 
radiance,  in  other  words  the  Heb.  ^i^d ,  or  the  New  Testament  dofo, 
always  attends  them.  On  this  occasion,  it  being  a  mission  to  inflict 
desolating  judgments,  all  the  awful  splendor  of  Sinai,  or  such  as  is 
depicted  in  Ps.  18:  8 — 13,  or  in  Ezekiel  i.  and  x.,  might  well  be  ex- 
pected. Splendor  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  and  complement  of 
the  picture.  But  the  literal  visibility  of  all  this  to  the  natural  eye, 
i.  e.  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  which  requires  that  the  objects 
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mentioned  sbonld  thns  be  seen,  is  quite  another  qaestion.  1  trust 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  if  we  may  reason  from  analogical 
cases,  no  such  interpretation  is  at  all  necessary. 

But  V.  31  still  remains.  This  says :  "  He  shall  send  his  angels 
with  the  sound  of  a  great  trumpet.**  Here,  of  course,  is  a  recognition 
of  the  MpofMig  or  powerful  host  who  accompany  him,  in  order  to  ex- 
ecute his  will.  What  then  is  the  sound  of  the  great  trumpet  f  Or 
(to  begin  with  the  scenes  of  the  last  day),  what  is  "  the  trump  of 
God"  in  1  Thess.  4: 16 ;  and  "  the  last  trump"  in  1  Cor.  15: 52  ?  Is 
it  a  literal  trumpet,  one  literally  heard  by  sleeping  dust  and  ashes  of 
oomitless  millions  ?  That  would  be  verily  a  forcible  exegiesis,  which 
would  give  literal  eai*8  and  hearing  to  lifeless  dust  But  the  last 
trumpet,  in  these  two  cases,  is  just  as  literal  as  the  one  now  before 
ns ;  and  no  more.  In  neither  case  can  the  language  exhibit  anything 
more  than  an  illustration  or  simile,  borrowed  from  the  ancient  use  of 
trumpets.  This  was  various.  "  The  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceedingly 
lood"  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  Jehovah  to  mount  Sinai,  Ex. 
19:  16.  A  still  louder  sound  prepared  for  his  communications  there 
to  Moses,  V.  19.  So  in  the  Christophanies  of  the  Apocalypse,  Rev. 
1: 10.  4: 1.  Moses  appointed  trumpetd  for  the  signal  to  summon  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  and  to  warn  them  when  to  begin  the  march 
of  their  camps.  By  the  different  sounds  of  these,  all  their  movements 
were  directed.  Trumpets  were  blown  to  summon  armies  together,  to 
direct  their  evolutions,  and  to  proclaim  the  onset  of  battle.  Nor  was 
(his  all.  The  days  of  gladness  and  thanksgiving  were  ushered  in 
with  trumpets;  as  also  the  monthly  feasts,  and  the  fasts.  Num.  10: 
1 — 10.  Joel  2: 1.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  in  the  verse  before«is,  re- 
sembles the  latter  class  of  the^e  cases.  It  is  not  sounded  on  an  occa- 
sion of  impending  contest,  nor  merely  of  alarm  to  the  elect  It  was 
a  summons  to  gather  them  together,  so  to  speak,  that  they  might  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Son  of  man,  while  his  judg- 
ments were  abroad  in  the  land.  If,  in  the  verse  before  us,  it  were  a 
summons  for  the  final  judgment,  why  should  not  the  wicked  be  gath- 
ered together,  as  well  as  the  righteous  ?  In  Matt.  25: 31  seq.,  which 
clearly  represents  the  general  judgment,  it  is  said,  that  "  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  together"  before  the  Son  of  man.  In  John  5: 25— 
29  it  is  said :  ^^AU  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and 
shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damna- 
iSon."  Here  then  the  trumpet-voice  which  summons  to  judgment, 
gathers  all  together,  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Such  also 
80* 
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is  the  representation  in  Dan.  12: 2.  In  Rev.  20: 12,  John  sajs,  that 
in  prophetic  vision  "  he  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before 
Grod."  For  these,  two  books  were  opened,  i.  e.  the  one  for  the  wicked, 
the  other  for  the  righteous.  So  in  2  Thess.  1: 7 — 10,  the  wicked  and 
the  righteous  are  both  summoned,  and  both  receive  their  appropriate 
final  sentence.  But  not  a  word  in  our  text  about  both  parties  being 
-summoned  together.  Not  a  word  about  the  Jinal  condemnation  of  the 
wicked ;  nor  is  anything  but  temporal  evil  that  is  to  come  upon  them, 
implied  in  the  preceding  context.  What  should  make  this  case  so 
unlike  all  the  olhers  which  I  have  just  cited  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  analogous  case  in  Ps.  50:  5.  The 
Psalmist  is  denouncing  Divine  judgments  on  the  wicked,  who  are 
threatened  in  the  sequel  with  being  "  torn  in  pieces,**  v.  22.  But 
with  the  righteous  the  case  is  different.  They  are  to  be  saved  from 
the  threatened  evils.  The  Psalmist  hears  the  Divine  m^esty  giving 
commandment  (doubtless  to  the  angels),  and  saying:  ^^  GcUJier  my 
ecdnte  together  unto  me,  those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  bj 
sacrifice.**  How  gather  them  ?  Is  the  meaning  Hteral,  or  figurative  ? 
Doubtless  the  latter ;  for  an  actual  bodily  assembling  is  surely  not 
contemplated  by  the  Psalmist.  Grod  is  represented  here  as  coming: 
"Our  God  shall  come,'*  v.  3.  Then  he  commands  his  angels  to 
"  gather  his  saints  together.**  And  yet  there  are  no  visible  angels 
here,  and  no  physical  assembling.  Just  so  in  Matt.  24:  31.  The 
gathering  Is  emblematical  of  promised  protection.  When  the  Saviour 
says,  in  the  preceding  context  (Matt  23:  37) :  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem .  . .  how  often  would  I  liave  gathered  thy  children  together^  even 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not,** 
does  he  expect  to  be  understood  as  meaning  to  designate  a  literal 
assembling  of  them  ?  To  what  purpose  could  this  be  ?  Indeed,  did 
any  one  who  ever  read  this,  attach  such  an  idea  to  these  words?  I 
think  not,  because  it  would  make  no  assignable  pertinent  meaning. 
If  so,  then  we  can  have  no  diificulty  as  to  the  idea  to  be  attached  to 
the  phrase  gathering  together  the  elect,  in  our  text  As  indicated  by 
our  Saviour's  words,  the  brood  of  a  hen  are  accustomed  to  gather 
under  her  wings  for  protection  ;  little  children  gather  around  their 
parents  instinctively  in  times  of  danger,  for  protection.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country,  when  it  was  invaded,  gathered  together  in  their 
fortress  for  protection  and  safety.  The  elect  of  the  Redeemer  may 
therefore  well  be  represented,  at  a  time  of  desolation  which  was  then 
approaching,  as  about  to  be  "gathered  in  his  arms  and  carried  in  his 
bosom.**    Just  this  same  thing  is  predicted  of  the  Bedeemer,  in  Is. 
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40:  11 :  '*  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in 
his  bosom."  Is  this  now  a  literal  gathering  ?  If  so,  then  is  it  a  lite- 
ral carrying  in  his  bosom  ?  But  it  is  neither.  It  is  figurative  lan- 
guage borrowed  from  a  gathering  which  is  literal,  and  one  for  the 
purpose  of  protection.  I  do  not  see  any  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation 
here.    As  little  can  I  see  any,  in  the  case  now  before  us. 

Finally,  the  elect  are  to  be  gathered  "  from  («k,  out  of)  the  font 
winds."  Are  there,  in  point  of  fact,  no  more  than  four  ?  And  if 
UteraUty  be  insisted  on,  then  we  may  ask,  whether  the  elect  live  in 
those  winds,  and  so  are  to  be  gathered  out  of  them  ?  But  passing 
this  as  of  little  moment,  we  must  of  course  accede  to  the  Hebrew  use 
of  this  phraseology ;  and  this  was  such  as  that  the  meaning  exactly 
corresponds  with  our  expression :  From  every  quarter.  The  same 
idea  of  ybwr,  is  comprised  in  the  English  expression  quarter  (  =«  quar^ 
turn).  But  it  Has  now  lost  its  arithmetical  meaning,  and  has  come  to 
designate  something  equivalent  to  the  phrase :  From  every  direction. 
In  short, /owr  winds  are  named,  and  four  only,  because  four  cardinal 
points  include  all  the  inferior  ones. 

A  somewhat  different  idea  is  designated  by  the  expression :  ^  From 
the  extremities  of  the  heavens  unto  the  extremities  of  them."  Lite" 
rally,  what  is  the  extremity  of  the  heaven  ?  That  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult question  indeed.  Less  difficult  is  it,  however,  to  find  out  what 
the  Hebrews  meant  by  this  phraseology.  With  them  the  earth  was 
viewed  as  an  extended  plain,  having  finite,  or  rather  definite  bounds. 
The  extremity  was  where  the  visible  heaven  or  welkin  come?  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  makes  boundaries  for  it.  This  great  arch  or 
visible  heaven  they  regarded,  as  supported  by  pillars  around  and  un- 
der its  border.  Thus  Job :  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble,  and  are 
astonished  at  his  reproof,"  Job  26:  11.  Thus  the  extremities  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  earth  were  commensurate  and  conjoined.  Hence 
we  read  of  "  the  pillars  of  the  earth  that  tremble"  before  God,  Job 
9:  6.  Accordingly  in  Mark  (13:  27),  we  have  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion expressed  thus :  '^  From  the  extremity  of  the  land  unto  the  ex- 
tremity of  heaven."  Except  in  diction  merely,  there  is  no  difference 
between  Matthew  and  Mark. 

After  all  these  explanations  and  modifications,  we  may  now  ask : 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  literally  gathering  the  elect  from  the 
very  extremities  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  ?  Do  they  —  will  they 
live  at  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  poles?  These  are  extremities 
indeed ;  but  not  suph  ones  as  will  be  inhalnted,  methinks,  when  the 
trumpet  shall  sound  for  the  assembling  of  the  elect. 
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The  simple  idea  of  the  two  latter  clauses  is :  *  From  every  quarter, 
and  to  the  utmost  extent  where  these  elect  are  to  be  found.'  De 
Wette  puts  the  question  here,  as  well  he  might :  "  For  what  purpose 
are  the  elect  assembled?"  His  only  answer  is,  that  the  disclosure 
breaks  off  here,  and  is  resumed  in  25:  31  seq.  He  hints  indeed  at  a 
Jirst  resurrection  of  believers  only,  as  being  implied  here ;  and  he 
compares  1  Thess.  4:  17.  2  Thess.  2:  1,  where  he  finds,  as  he  be- 
lieves, this  sentiment.  But  all  this  gives  us  no  satisfactory  reason 
for  abruptly  breaking  off  the  narrative,  and  then  inserting  imme- 
diately afterwards  three  parables  which  are  monitory  and  hortatory, 
and  finally,  after  a  digression  so  long  and  partly  irrelevant,  returning 
at  last  to  the  work  of  completing  the  description,  at  the  end  of  chap. 
XXV.  Does  not  all  this  seem  passing  strange,  in  such  a  grave  dis- 
course ?  The  theme  is  left  in  medio  cursu ;  left  just  half  finished, 
in  case  the  general  judgment  be  the  subject  of  it ;  and  left  without  a 
word  to  lell  us  what  will  be  the  future  lot  of  the  wicked.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  representations  of  the  general  judgment  bring  to  view  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  as  both  guihered  together  before  the  tribunal 
of  Christ.  Yet  not  a  word  of  all  this  is  here.  How  could  the  author 
quit  his  theme  so  abruptly,  quit  it  re.  infectd,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  most  of  all  it  becomes  peculiarly  interesting  and  awful  ? 

It  seems  difficult  of  supposition,  that  any  attentive  and  well-inform- 
ed reader  should  not  be  impressed  with  such  palpable  defects  and 
lack  of  congruity  and  symmetry  as  the  verses  before  us  exhibitj  in 
case  the  general  judgment  be  the  subject  of  them.  It  would  be  like 
breaking  off  the  Iliad  before  the  slaying  of  Hector,  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Troy.  In  what  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  found 
such  an  abruption  and  transition  to  another  subject  before  the  main 
object  of  any  passage  is  developed,  as  takes  place  in  the  passage  now 
under  consideration,  in  case  it  relates  to  the  general  judgment  ? 

Let  us  take  the  whole  matter  now,  and  place  it  in  another  light. 
If  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  and  commonwealth  is  ad- 
mitted as  the  theme  of  the  passage  under  discussion,  then  all  is  natu- 
ral. The  discourse  itself  of  Jesus  commences  with  his  disciples  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  temple  and  city.  He  tells  them 
that  all  this  is  'speedily  to  be  marred  and  destroyed.  They  anxiously 
inquire  when  this  will  take  place ;  what  will  be  the  sign  of  his  com- 
ing, viz.  in  order  to  carry  his  threatening  into  execution ;  and  lastly 
when  the  end  of  the  aliov  would  take  place,  24: 1 — 3.  This  last  word 
is  indeed  a  somewhat  difficult  one.  Au&i^  originally  means  age^  pet^ 
petuitg  or  eternity;  and  these  are  its  leading  senses.     So  with  the 
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Hebrew  tiS9.  But  the  Hebrew  word  (and  eo  the  Chaldee)  came, 
in  process  of  time,  to  mean  world  among  the  Rabbins.  The  manner 
of  this  derived  signification  may  be  explained,  as  it  seems  to  me,  bj  a 
reference  to  such  passages  as  Ecc.  1:  4,  ^The  earth  (i.  e.  the  world) 
abideth  fareverJ*  To  call  the  world  perpetuity^  then,  was  an  easy 
matter ;  and  xhSy  may  be  viewed  simply  as  an  attributive  deeigna- 
tion  >i«  the  perpetual  The  same  may  be  said  of  auop.  Sometimes* 
the  secondary  sense  becomes  enlarged,  and  means  the  world  with  its 
caresy  temptationty  sins  and  sorrows.  In  this  sense  it  is  called  an  evil 
worlds  Gal.  1:  4,  and  Satan  is  called  the  god  of  this  worlds  because  it 
is  eviU  2  Cor.  4: 4.  Looked  at  in  this  direction,  alwf  seems  at  times 
to  be  equivalent  also  to  the  world  of  men  ;  as  when  we  say :  '  The 
whole  world  knows  or  does  so  or  so.'  We  can  hardly  give  it  any 
other  sense  in  £ph.  2:  2,  than  widced  generation  of  living  and  acting 
men.  Did  the  disciples  so  use  it?  This  seems  doubtfuL  But  the 
Apostle  (1  Cor.  10: 11)  speaks  of  ensamples  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  '<  for  our  admonition,  on  whom  ta  tUtj  t<5p  aUif<o9  have 
come,"  L  e.  plainly  the  end  of  the  Jewish  world  or  dispensation.  He 
speaks  as  though  this  were  a  familiar  mode  of  phraseology.  If  so, 
then  why,  after  all  the  instrucdon  which  Christ  had  given  his  disci- 
ples about  his  new  kingdom  and  new  dispensation  —  why  may  we  not 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  disciples  meant  to  ask  a  question  pertain- 
ing to  that  aieivf  which  was  about  to  end  ?  Plainly  this  would  be 
altogether  consonant  with  the  drift  of  the  preceding  questions.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  preceding  part  of  Matthew's  gospel,  which  leads  us 
to  the  supposition,  that  Christ  bad  taught  the  apostles,  or  that  they 
believed,  the  final  end  of  the  world  was  to  come  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  taught  them,  indeed,  that  there 
would,  at  some  time,  be  an  end  of  the  world,  and  a  general  judgment, 
Matt,  13:  86 — 43.  In  Matt  16:  27,  <«  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels,"  and  distributing  rewards  ac- 
cording to  works,  probably  refers  also  to  his  final  coming.  But  there 
V.  28  asserts  another  and  a  different  thing,  viz.  that  there  *^  were  some 
standing  there,  who  should  not  taste  of  death  till  they  should  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom.*^  The  kingdom  of  Christ  was 
then  taking  its  rise,  commencing  and  growing  slowly  during  his  incar- 
nation. After  this  it  was  to  come  with  power.  Hence  the  duty  of 
praying :  Thy  kingdom  come !  This  is  one  of  the  ways,  the  first 
one,  in  which  the  Son  of  man  was  to  come.  A  second  way  is  the 
coming  to  take  each  disciple  to  himself,  when  he  dies,  John  14:  3. 
Another  is  the  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem.    Another  is  to  be  at 
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the  MiUennhim.  Then  there  is  a  Jhud  coming  in  the  glorj  of  his 
Father,  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world.  I  regard  v.  28  here 
as  serving  merelj  to  confirm  what  had  been  said  in  the  preceding 
verse.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  proof  that  he  will  finally  come 
and  judge  the  world,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  his  king- 
dom, according  to  his  declaration,  shall  be  firmly  established  before 
the  generation  then  Hving  should  pass  wholly  away.  This  first  com* 
ing  would  be  the  earnest  or  pledge  of  his  future  judicial  proceedings 
and  of  his  rewarding  the  righteous. 

I  know  not  whence  then  the  conclusion  is  made  out,  that  the  dis- 
triples  believed  the  judgment-day  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing  in  chap.  24: 1 — 4  which 
leads  to  such  a  turn  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.  It 
is  quite  inapposke,  unless  we  can  make  out  a  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  disciples  cherished  the  opinion  aCtribnted  to  them.  And  I 
cannot  see  why  we  sbookl  assume  such  an  extravagant  belief  on  their 
part,  one  which  was  pk^inly  in  contradiction  to  all  the  current  opin^ 
ions  of  the  Jews  of  that  period  on  this  subject.  They  expected  the 
Messianic  time  to  continue,  at  least  a  thousand  years.  It  was  to  be 
the  scMaih  of  the  world*  Where  did  the  iqiostles  get  the  notion, 
that  this  p€n*iod  was  to  endsre  only  one  generation?  Not  firom  Je- 
sus; he  taught  no  such  falsehood.  Not  from  the  Old  Testament; 
for  a  lonff  and  prosperous  reign  is  everywhere  there  given  to  the 
Messiah.  Will  the  advocates  of  this  notion,  then,  show  ns  where  the 
disciples  could  obtain  it  ?  Until  th^  do,  I  must  content  myself  with 
believing,  that  the  end  of  the  teorld  means  what  it  does  in  the  mouth 
of  Paul,  1  Cor.  10: 11,  as  quoted  above.  If  so,  then  all  is  consoaasl 
and  harmonious. 

But  let  us  go  on  with  the  discourse.  False  Christs  are  to  come  $ 
wars  are  to  be  frequent ;  persecution  will  arise ;  false  prophets  win 
come ;  the  Gospel  will  be  preached  wide  abroad ;  the  Roman  array 
will  invade  Judaea ;  the  disciples  must  flee  for  safety ;  false  prophets 
will  in  vain  promise  the  appearance  of  a  Christ,  i.  e.  of  a  deliverer ; 
and  finally,  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  work  of  desolation  will  be 
sudden  and  unexpected.  The  Boman  eagles  will  pursue  until  th^ 
light  upon  the  carcase  which  they  intend  to  devour. 

Thus  far  as  an  introduction  to  verses  29 — 81,  on  which  I  have 
now  been  commenting.  Then  comes  the  scene  of  the  devouring. 
It  will  be  a  day  of  awful  gk>oro,  as  if  all  the  luminaries  of  tlie  skies 
were  extinguished.  The  signs  that  betoken  the  impending  doom  will 
fill  the  land  with  bitter  mourning  and  lamentation.    But  in  the  midst 
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of  all  this,  the  elect,  the  true»heiurted  diseiples  of  Christ,  will  he  safe. 
His  angels  will  guard  them.  He  will  gather  them  taider  ki$  proteet- 
ing  wing ;  "gather  them  with  hie  <mn,  and  carry  them  in  hit  boeamJ' 
Here  we  have  a  beginning,  a  progress,  and  an  end.  At  the  end 
is  comfort  to  the  elect,  and  destruction  to  the  wicked  and  malignant 
persecutors. 

[To  bo eooeloAML.}     A    •  ;  <^    ^^^ "  >' 


ARTICLE    VI. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ELEMENT  IN  CHRISTLAOTTT. 
By  Her.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  College,  la. 

Divnut  revebdon  maj  be  Awarded  either  as  a  body  of  tmths  fer 
ipteUeolval  inqnirjr  and  admisation,  or  as  a  cn^edtian  of  rules  and 
motiyes  for  the  guadanee  iA'  kmnatm  life.  Theee  two  aspeels  mo  into 
each  other,  bnl  may  be  properly  ocmceiTed  of  and  spoken  of  sepa- 
catelj.  For  its  cootemplatiTe  uses,  religion  caaaot  be  too  greatljr 
esteemed  and  tespeoted.  Its  kssons  and  influences,  however,  for 
this  seal,  acting  wodd,  where  we  spend  the  preparatory  portion  ci 
onr  being,  are  more  immediatdy  important  and  indispeBsiEd)le. 

It  is  the  happy  feature  of  otir  time  that  religion,  like  sctence,  haa 
left  her  doistered  retreats  and  her  abstruse  speculatioiis,  and  pMsod 
into  the  earnest,  matterHyMwt  concerns  of  mankind.  This  decSdeS 
assumption  of  the  practical  on  the  part  of  religion,  marks  the  present 
as  a  signal  era,  in  her  ai^ressive  moyements  toward  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  This  was  to  have  been  udbesitatingfy  kx^eed  ftr  by  aM 
the  pious  students  of  the  Divine  character.  A  visible  and  effective 
industry  is  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  great  Author  of  Chris* 
tianity.  Baid  Christ :  ^Mj  Father  woriLOlh  hitherto  and  I  work.** 
This,  that  is,  the  Divine  exampte,  is  the  great  princijjrie  of  the  nni- 
Vierse.  Christianity  without  practical  bearings  would  have  been  an 
anomaly  and  a  contradiction  i^  the  Divine  dispensations. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  fact  and  the  adoantagee  of  a  practical 
shaiaeterin  Christianity. 
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I.  First,  the  fact  of  such  a  practical  character. 

One  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  mission  itself  which  religion 
is  to  fulfil  in  the  world.  That  mission  is,  in  brief  terms,  to  cany 
light,  purity,  happiness  to  the  entire  fieimily  of  man.  Its  great  work 
in  this  universal  sphere  is  to  wake  all  the  immense  tract  of  intellect 
that  slumbers  in  the  nations ;  to  purify  all  the  moral  spirit  that  heaves 
and  glows  underneath  it ;  to  effect  an  intellectual  and  moral  creation 
striking  and  illustrious  like  that  of  the  six  days  of  Omnipotence  in 
the  beginning.  There  is  included,  it  is  perceived,  in  such  an  immense 
accomplishment,  a  mission  into  every  heart  of  a  thousand  millions,  a 
mission  into  every  such  heart,  as  a  place  of  evil  spirits  to  cast  them 
out,  as  a  place  of  death  to  raise  the  dead,  as  a  place  vacant  of  all 
moral  goodness  to  settle  a  family  of  affections  fit  for  heaven.  Such 
a  mission  to  all  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  mission  chai|;ed 
with  such  social,  intellectual  and  moral  regenerations,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  character  of  religion  being  that  of  a  great  practical  instrumen- 
tality. 

A  glance  at  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
effecting  the  meliorating  religious  changes  indicated,  will  serve  farther 
to  establish  the  practical  nature  c€  Christianity.  The  contentedness 
of  ignorance  with  its  own  darkness ;  the  depth  of  moral  cormption  | 
the  inveteracy  of  human  prejudice ;  the  tendency  of  men  to  fatal 
forms  of  error ;  —  these  present  obstacles  and  resistances  which  noth- 
ing but  an  agency  most  practical  can  remove.  What  pains  and  prayers 
and  incessant  persuasions  are  required  to  train  one  child  to  virtue  ? 
What  practical  power  then  is  wanted  to  enter  a  toorid  and  cleanse 
all  human  thought,  all  human  feeling,  aU  human  action  ?  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  world  besides  being  purified  is  to  be  kept  dean. 
Each  thirty  years  presents  another  thousand  millions  for  the  action 
of  Christianity.  It  has  the  same  great  regenerations  to  effect  for 
each  successive  generation  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  ReligioUi 
in  order  to  soch  a  vast  and  continued  accomplishment,  must  be  a 
perpetual  as  well  as  an  immense  activity. 

The  phustical  element  in  the  system  of  Divine  ethics  appears  in 
the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  the  individuid  as  a  responsible  acton 

Pantheism  absorbs  man  in  the  Deity.  God,  according  to  this 
form  of  Atheism,  is  the  immense  ocean  including  all  existence ;  man 
is  a  single  drop  of  the  grand  universal  mass,  undistinguishable  and 
irresponsible.  Other  forms  of  infidelity  extinguish  all  but  a  single 
point  of  man's  existence,  by  cutting  off*  all  of  it  lying  beyond  death, 
thus  robbing  him  of  immortality.    To  a  being  thus  narrowed  to  a 
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hand-breadthy  Action  or  inactioii)  indlistrj  or  indolence,  have  but  a 
slender  importance.  The  Socialists  are  in  danger  of  sinking  and 
paiydjang  the  individtial  by  lodging  in  a  community  nearly  all  his 
iadependent  raotives  and  sesponsibilities* 

In  all  society  constructed  under  despotisms,  monarcbies,  titled  aris» 
tocraeies,  the  individual  is  generalized  and  much  obscured  in  a  great 
amalgamation  known  as  the  national  character,  will,  government. 
In  nspec^  to  all  private  interests,  as  well  as  public,  the  visible  organ 
of  authority,  the  representative  of  the  empire,  speaks,  arranges,  de» 
oides ;  the  individual  is  scarcely  known,  consulted,  cared  for.  Like 
one  c£  the  boxes  or  packages  of  a  ship's  cargo,  he  goes  with  the  rest 
and  partakes  of  the  general  destiny,  not  of  his  oswn  will  or  wisdom, 
but  simply  because  he  chanced  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  hold  along 
with  the  common  mass.  Religion  contemplates  specially  our  indi- 
viduidi^.  It  dusters  afpoa  man  a  large  fiudly  of  individual  duties* 
It  does  not  overiook  his  relations  to  society,  nor  renit  or  diminish 
one  claim  resting  upon  him  to  mingle  and  move  with  the  mass  of  the 
commnnitf  •  9ut  here,  in  this  his  social  position,  where  he  is  wont  to 
be  counted,  not  as  a  whole  but  as  a  saiall  aagmeatatioa  of  a  whole, 
as  an  infinileAmal  of  the  conmon  mass  of  public  feeling,  pnbltc  opin* 
ieo,  public  inioence«--eveD  here  reli^pon  foUews  out  her  element, 
bar  coBiniiDgled  dropv  arrests  it,  and  legislates  ft>r  it  as  a  unit,  an 
isdatkm  I  She  iavesls  her  individual  with  full,  undivided  respensi* 
failiCy.  She  never  permits  him  to  merge  himself  with  his  feHows, 
corporate  or  non-corporate ;  she  never  permits  a  sin^e  partide  of  his 
QlBseience  te  be  yielded  ap  oa  his  eaicring  any  fraternity ;  she  never 
permits  one  item  of  service  to  be  withheld  on  the  plea  that  copartners 
are  under  equal  obligation  to  perform  it ;  she  proposes  to  bestow  her 
fan  glorioQs  rewards  on  him  singly,  if  he  singly  be  worthy ;  she  pro- 
pesos  aU  her  woes  to  hkn  singly,  if  siof^y  he  be  unworthy.  By  thus 
separating  men  from  masses  and  amalgaiauitioiM,  by  thus  setting  down 
eadi  man  apart  and  constiti^iiig  him  an  entirety  aceouatably  to 
breathe,  to  think,  to  desire,  to  will,  to  aet,  to  attain,  religioB  holds  an 
iaiuence  ia  producing  human  activity  of  vast  and  ineakakble  power. 
Left  with  none  to  depend  on  but  himself  he  must  act,  or  gain  nothinir^ 
he  most  act)  or  lose  everything.  Ko  man  has  an  oarsman  to  push 
him  while  he  is  asleep.  He  must  up  and  strike  for  hims^;  lustily 
and  alone  must  stem  the  tide  or  be  swept  on  hopeleasly  into  useless- 
ness,  ruin  and  oblivion.  The  associated  fret,  ever  recognized  in  the 
Scriptures,  if  not  by  statement  certainly  by  inferenee^  that  the  great 
eads  of  life»  not  attained  personally,  are  not  attained  at  Idly  thaiwha 
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succeeds  not  bj  his  own  labors  has  failed ;  aad  who  #iD8  not  bj  hi« 
own  prowess  is  defeated  —  this  adds  a  p^petoal  and  powerful  infla* 
eace  to  great  and  multiplied  individoal  labon*  The  eooscious  djg^ 
nity  with  which  religion  inveaU  men,  by  inireBting  them  with  this 
eonscious  individuality,  is  an  addkional  ioducemeni  to  homaa  aotivity. 
As  a  self-coostruoting,  self-aolinf,  self*respoBsible  isolation  among 
the  works  aad  intelligeoees  ofiGtod^  Mian  is  intensely  prompted  ia 
order  to  be  worthy  of  himseU^  !to  attepipt  gseait  ^nt^vavd  effieieni^ 
and  aecomplishmeat*  Bfave  ai  man  may  be,  «s  an  vndiflHnguished 
ingredient  of  a  body  of  soUieoy  4  •  bul  delaffthed  and  drawn  forth  singly 
for  a  daring  exploit,  the  motive  to  ^U^Fahrotts.«ctiaii  »  immeasdj 
augm<mted«  By  retigion  every  man  withoot  ^^eeptioA  ia  thus  da* 
tailed  and  assigned  singly  to  a  nosMmtoiia^  a  hazardow,  siiioly  sex^ 
vioa.  He  feels  the  honor  and  isipcaiaoiiie  o£  Ua  jiositioD^  he  tujiis 
he  eye  upon  the  great  iaterests  d«fieBdeatvp<m<  himself  alone;  his 
heart  swells  with  noUe,  hi^  purposes^  as  he  thiutka  of  the  part  com* 
mitted  all  to  himsetf  to  perform.  Under  a  lofty  aad  generous  impulse^ 
created  by  this  consciousness  of  a  great  entnistment  exdasively  ia 
his  own  hand%he  wiU  go  out  to  almost  incredible  enei-gies  and  labora> 

fieligion,  by  thus  making  every  man  an  iBdependsot,  responsible 
actor,  has  set  up  and  secured  in  the  worid  an  ageoey  capable  of  pro* 
ducing  a  religioys  industry  and  thrift  and  aecomplishment  as  great 
and  important  as  the  world  needs.  What  finrbids  that  the  earth 
should  be  all  tilled  and  all  be  made  fruitful  even  as  a  well-watered 
garden? 

The  praettoal  bearing  of  religion  is  apparent  finom  anodmr  facty  that 
it  ei\joins  those  internal  states  of  iJbe  heart  which  are  eminently  fitted 
to  produce  action. 

Whatever  links  and  involves  ils^  immediately  and  streaky  with 
the  warm  woricings  of  the  soul,  will  always  neoessarily  have  an  emir 
neatly  active  and  practical  chgcactar.  The  poodnctioQ  of  outward  ac- 
tivities is  on  this  wise.  All  feeling,  all  stirring  in  the  heart,  loves  and 
demands  an  outward  expression^  an  ostensible  form.  Emotion  will 
not  remain  in  the  soul  still  and  quiet  permanently,  any  more  than 
ignited  gunpowder  will  smoulder  slow^  away  without  an  external 
manifestation.  JHor  is  the  spirit's  exgitement  content  with,  the  mov* 
ing  of  parti<^  among  themselves  as  a  mere  ebullition ;  they  swell 
up,  run  over,  spread  abroad ;  they  create  all  around  a  lieh  scene  of 
life  and  iji  firnit*  Without  emotions  issuing  thus  into  action,  man 
would  be,  in  respect  to  all  other  beings,  if  not  in  respect  to  himself,  a 
mere  physical  structure,  a  mare  block  to  move  and  be  moved  by  im*> 
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pact  or  attrmotioD.  But  he  is  not  fueh  a  thing;  he  is  no  blodi ;  he 
is  a  being  of  deep,  vivacious  sensibiKties,  every  one  of  which  is  mak- 
ing outward  demonstrations  incessantly.  Is  it  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed  or  admitted  that  the  human  affections,  in  all  other  cases 
giving  birth  to  vigoious  activities,  become  inoperative  lethargies  the 
moment  they  have  a  religious  chaiaoter?  The  moment  they  have  a 
religious  character  they  rise  to  kitenser  energies,  superior  stability. 
Especially  do  th^  make  larger  and  more  remarkable  external  exhi- 
bitions. Let  us  represent  to  ourMlves,  then,  the  assiduous  labors, 
the  crowded  occupations  to  which  men  are  pushed  by  their  worldly 
passions  in  the  absence  of  religiouB  feeling.  Let  us  mark  how  under 
the  k>ve  of  money  man  CTMses  all  the  tines  of  latitude  and  longitude ; 
how  impelled  by  a  love  of  honor  he  goes  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth; 
how  under  the  impulses  of  a  secular  enterprise  the  earth  is  covered 
over  with  the  tmces  of  his  presence  and  his  industry;  how  the  mark 
of  his  axe  and  his  fire  k  left  wherever  he  has  pitched  his  tent;  how^ 
wherever  he  has  favorably  settled  himself,  dwdlings,  roads,  harvests, 
dties,  temples,  exchanges,  armaments,  overthrows,  retenstruetions 
have  invariaUy  attended  him.  These  are  testimonies  of  his  vast 
outward  enetgtes  and  achievements  in  obedience  to  the  secular  por- 
tion of  his  sensitive  nature. 

My  allegatkm  is  that,  equal  to  all  this  and  greater  than  ail  this, 
and  a  thousand  fold  better  than  all  this,  are  the  active  servioes  which 
are  produced  by  the  emotions  of  religion.  Afieetionate  reverence  ibr 
God  is  one  of  these.  Let  the  Divine  character  be  opened  gloriously 
to  a  susceptible,  respobsive  understanding  and  heart,  so  that  this  affec- 
tionate reverence  shall  be  deep  and  great ;  equally  deep  and  greai 
will  be  the  active  obedience  that  shall  follow.  There  have  been 
celebrated  earthly  captains,  who  had  inspired  such  an  enthusiasm 
and  respect  on  the  part  of  a  subject  people  or  an  armed  host,  that 
their  announced  wish  and  will  would  instantly  put  millions  in  motioii. 
Will  not  a  fervent  consecration  of  the  heart  to  the  great  Sovereign 
of  the  world  make  his  intimations  more  eflfective !  Will  not  his  pres- 
ence and  his  word  call  out  submissions  and  servioes  greatly  surpass- 
ing these  in  fidelity,  importance  and  permanence  ?  Think  of  a  com- 
pany of  men ;  the  Almighty  in  the  midst  of  them ;  their  souls  all 
moved,  thrilled,  uplifted  toward  htm !  What  will  they  shrink  from 
to  which  their  great  Master  calleth  ? 

Another  of  the  emotions  of  religion  is  a  penitential  feeling,  a  true 
contrition  for  all  o£fbnces  against  the  will  of  Heaven  I  Than  this 
there  is  no  more  active  a  principle  belonging  to  our  nature.    What 
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Bervice  does  he  not  attempt  whose  spirit,  for  having  neglected  service 
or  having  committed  wrong,  is  broken,  deeply  sorrowing  I  Nothing 
is  so  marked  as  his  obediences,  nothing  so  assiduous  and  careful  and 
persevering.  I  would  rather  have  a  suffusion  of  the  soul  with  sor- 
row for  past  misdoings  to  induce  Christian  duty,  than  all  the  devel- 
oped terrors  of  the  world  to  come,  than  all  the  opened  glories  of 
heaven.  We  sometimes  see  a  man,  with  an  energy  and  a  persever- 
ance and  a  vigilance  above  himself,  doing  whatever  his  hand  findeth 
to  do ;  undismayed,  unceasing,  uncomplaining  we  observe  him  in  all 
circumstances  whatsoever ;  so  resolute  and  undiverted  and  effectire 
is  he  as  to  arrest  general  attention.  That  man  has  just  come  from 
the  confessional,  the  world's  great  confessional,  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
Into  the  ear  of  mercy  has  he  just  uttered  his  penitential  griefe  for  his 
many  transgressions.  These  services  that  we  witnessed  were  the 
works  meet  for  repentance.  Let  the  penitence  of  the  church  be 
quadrupled  and  her  holy  accomplishments  will  be  probably  fifty  fold. 
And  penitence  is  the  grand  fundamental  incul<^tion  of  the  Gospel, 
a  great  and  radical  element  of  a  Christian  character.  Wherever 
Christianity  passes  and  plants  this  contrition  for  sins  de^  in  the 
heart  of  a  community,  we  look  with  confidence  for  most  visible  ex- 
ternal reformations. 

But  the  great  emotion  of  religion  is  benevolence.  This  cannot 
live  in  the  heart  unproductive  of  visible  labors  without  acting  con- 
trary to  its  character.  It  is  well-wishing  to  others ;  it  is  fellow-feel- 
ing ;  its  objects  are  out  of  itself.  In  behalf  of  these  it  produces  large 
and  numerous  visible  exertions,  according  to  intensity  and  opportu- 
nity. Were  man  a  bundle  of  perfect  selfishness,  he  would  act  vigor- 
ously on  a  sphere  around  him  just  so  broad  as  to  include  every  pos- 
sible contributor  to  his  own  dear  interests.  This  area  would  con- 
stantly change  its  dimensions  as  he  fancied  he  might  bless  himself  by 
extending  or  contracting  it.  So  would  his  labors  on  the  same  field 
be  diminished  or  increased  on  the  same  principle  of  personal  advan- 
tage. How  infinitely  superior  to  this  varying  narrowness  is  the 
principle  of  benevolent  feeling  as  a  generator  of  human  action. 
This  has  no  change  or  contraction  of  boundaries.  Wherever  in  the 
universal  family  of  man  good  is  needed,  thither  would  it  travel ;  every 
acre  of  the  world  would  it  plant  thick  with  the  trees  of  righteousness. 
It  would  permit  nothing  to  abate  its  efforts  but  the  diminution  of  hu- 
man want  and  woe.  As  there  is  always  a  tide  to  stem,  it  never  lays 
upon  its  oars.  As  human  society  is  always  full  of  evils,  so  it  is  al» 
ways  abroad  with  both  hands  full  of  blessings. 
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Better  than  statement  or  discussion  here  would  be  an  actual  exam- 
ple of  practical  results  in  matters  of  religion  under  the  action  of  this 
principle*  Let  the  life  of  Paul  be  that  example.  We  set  out  with 
the  Apostle,  all  fired  with  religions  philanthropy,  from  the  city  of 
Autioch  on  the  express  business  of  carrying  the  religion  of  Christ  \y 
through  the  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia.  In  Pisidia  he  boldly  preaches 
the  name  of  ^esus;  his  person  is  insulted  and  his  life  endangered^ 
He  tiees  to  Tconium  and  lifts  up  his  voice  to  the  people  in  behalf  of 
the  same  cause ;  at  the  prospect  of  being  stoned  he  escapes  to  Lystra^ 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  proclamations,  is  actually  stoned  and 
drawn  out  of  the  city  f^nr  dead.  He  revives,  and  after  other  efforts 
returns  to  Jerusalem  and  relates  the  story  of  his  preaching,  his  wiU 
ferings  and  his  deliverances.  Now  we  cross  with  him  the  Aegean 
Sea,  on  the  same  holy  errand  as  before.  He  first  stops  at  Philippi 
and  announces  his  great  message  of  men^  from  Heaven.  Here, 
after  being  whipped  cruelly,  cast  into  prison,  thrust  into  the  inner 
dungeon,  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  he  was  delivered  from  his  enemies 
and  passed  on  to  Amphipolis,  ApoUonia  and  Thessalonica,  everywhere 
preaching  the  word.  At  the  last  city,  the  master  of  tlie  house  where 
he  lodged,  was  dragged  before  the  magistrate  for  admitting  him  within 
Us  doors.  From  the  next  place  he  is  compelled  to  make  his  escape 
by  a  private  journey,  but  not  until  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission  to  the 
people.  Now  he  is  in  Athens,  next  at  Corinth,  in  both  places  un- 
folding and  discussing  in  his  own  warm,  argumentative,  impetuous 
eloquence,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  An  insurrection  in  the  latter  drives 
him  to  Ephesus ;  from  thence  he  passes  to  Jerusalem.  Will  he  not 
now  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  venture  no  more  abroad  (o 
endure  the  malice  and  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  ?  Oh 
no !  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Too  ardent 
in  his  great  mission  to  allow  ease  or  rest,  quickly  we  find  him  back 
again  to  Antioch ;  from  thence  he  pushes  through  all  the  northern 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor;  stops  two  years  at  Ephesus,  where  he 
nearly  loss  his  life  in  a  great  clamor  and  tumult  raised  against  him. 
Next  he  visits  Greece,  travels  over  all  Macedonia,  then  is  at  Corinth, 
then  back  to  Macedonia,  then  through  Asia  visiting  the  cities  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  then  again  at  Jerusalem.  Here  he  is  arrested  and 
confined ;  af^er  two  years  he  proceeds  bound  to  Rome.  The  un- 
daunted Apostle  preaches  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  imperial  city 
two  years,  teaching  with  all  confidence  those  things  which  concern 
the  Lord  Jesus  Cbridt. 

Such  was  Paul  under  the  impulsions  of  the  grand  passion  of  reH* 
81* 
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gion.  No  stonings,  no  exposares  to  wild  beasts,  no  laboring  with  hia 
own  hands  for  support,  no  hunger  or  thirst,  no  imprisonment,  no 
shipwrecks,  no  over-awing  edicts  (^  governors,  no  perils  of  robbers, 
no  intrigues  of  false  brethren,  no  maledictions  of  open  foes,  no  solici- 
tations of  friends,  produced  the  least  discouragement  or  remission  in 
his  immense  activities.  Had  these  obstacles  and  persecutions  been 
a  hundred  fold  greater,  if  not  positively  insuperable  and  intolerable, 
he  would  have  been  the  same  man  of  ubiquity.  The  same  cities  and 
countries  would  have  heard  him  thundering  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
corruptions  and  dissipations;  courts  and  kings  would  have  been 
startled  with  his  unintimidated  reasonings  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance and  judgment.  This  too,  be  it  remembered,  was  no  peenliar 
enthusiasm  which  moved  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  such  incredi- 
ble exertions.  True,  it  is  a  spirit  which  is  mightiest  in  the  mighty. 
In  Paul's  warm,  vast  heart  it  found  a  readier  welcome  and  a  richer 
nutrition  than  is  generally  afforded  it ;  in  his  life  it  made  grander 
demonstrations  than  is  usuaL  But  it  is  essentially  the  same  power- 
ful excitement  and  agency  in  every  man  whom  it  occupies  at  alL 
Suppose  it  actually  to  have  effei^  a  lodgment  in  every  indi- 
vidual of  a  whole  community,  and  to  have  set  all  stirring  zealously 
forward  after  the  manner  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  surface  of  so- 
ciety would  present  a  scene  of  religions  energies  and  accomplishments 
truly  wonderfiiL  Almost  the  industrious  assiduities  and  ripe  blessed- 
ness of  Heaven  would  be  there. 

There  is  not  a  single  emotion  belonging  to  Christianity  which  is 
not  in  like  manner  productive  of  great  and  noble  action.  If  in  many 
instances  religion  in  the  hearts  of  men  has  not  produced  in  the  lives 
of  men  the  fruits  which  ought  to  have  been  expected,  it  has  not  been 
owing  to  the  lack  of  practical  capability  and  tendency  on  the  part  of 
that  religion  itself,  but  to  the  feebleness  of  holy  feeling  in  the  soul,  and 
also  to  wicked  disobedience  to  what  faint  promptings  did  exbt  within. 

It  is  to  be  also  remembered  that  religion  does  not  receive  credit 
for  all  that  she  effects  among  men.  Her  accomplishments  are  not 
always  so  marked  and  striking  as  to  be  immediately  and  fully  ac- 
knowledged. She  has  her  noiselessjabors,  her  invisible,  permeating 
social  influences,  her  unnoticed  assiduities  at  the  fireside,  her  created 
amenities  in  the  retirement  of  humble  life.  Often  by  means  of  this 
busy  interior  working,  there  comes  over  the  face  of  a  community  a 
delightful  moral  health,  a  refreshing  benevolence  and  peace,  while 
careless  on-lookers  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  blessed  power  which 
has  been  quietly,  unostentatiously  producing  the  important  change. 
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Let  the  Boitl  of  an  indiyidoal  or  of  a  commanitj  be  imbued  as  the 
spirit  of  God  imboeth,  with  a  deep,  living  godliness,  let  both  be  true 
to  themselves,  and  thej  will  become  but  blessed  personifications  of 
religious  energy.  A  scene  full  of  works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love 
will  ever  rejoice  around  them. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  Gospel,  by  arousing  and  appropriating 
to  itself  the  most  powerful  and  expansive  passions  of  which  man  is 
ei4)able,  becomes  the  source  of  the  highest  and  the  widest  outward 
accomplishments  of  which  man  is  capable.  Most  clearly  Christianity 
is  not  a  thing  for  the  monastic  cell,  not  a  thing  for  entombing  in  the 
interior  heart,  not  for  retirement  within  itself  to  live  solely  in  its  own 
fervors,  joys,  hopes.  It  is  a  family  of  outbursting  emotions,  to  speak 
audibly  in  startling  tones,  to  walk  abroad  among  men,  to  act  and  en- 
ergize among  the  elements  of  society,  to  effect  a  moral  resurrection 
^and  life  in  the  midst  of  reigning  desolations. 

The  practical  character  of  religion  appears,  also,  from  the  nature 
.  of  its  doctrines.    These  are  of  deddedly  active  tendency. 

In  theological  dc^mas,  more  than  anywhere  else,  we  are  to  look, 
it  has  been  supposed,  for  the  m^re  theoretical  of  Christianity.  Here, 
it  has  been  understood,  Ue  treasured  sublime  facts,  deep  philoeophies, 
pure  intellections  solely  for  the  mind's  occupation  and  enjoyment, 
not  for  application  to  our  earnest  labors,  physical  or  moraL  Here 
cloistered  fanatics  have  thought  was  food  for  the  soul  through  a  whole 
life  of  world-renunciatjon  and  world-abandonment.  Religion  has  no 
such  abstractions,  no  dogmatic  and  scholastic  speculations  separated 
from  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Were  it  admitted  that  possibly  there 
may  be  doctrines  in  physics  without  practical  bearings,  Christianity 
claims  to  have  no  unfruitful  principles ;  it  insbts  everywhere  that  in 
respect  to  its  revelations  there  can  be  no  faith  without  works.  Every 
one  of  its  announcements  has  the  form  or  the  force  of  a  precept  or  a 
motive,  a  direction  or  an  impulsion  to  outward  action. 

A  practical  tendency  will  be  admitted  at  once  to  belong  to  God's 
great  moral  laws  with  their  impressive  sanctions ;  to  the  developed 
methods  of  his  providence ;  to  the  announced  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  by  which  he  governs  and  judges  mankind ;  to  the  revealed 
conditions  of  mercy  according  to  which  he  pardons,  cleanses,  justifies. 
These  laws,  dispensations,  principles,  conditions,  recognise  all  human 
duty,  address  all  human  conscience^  appeal  to  all  human  susceptibility 
of^gratitude,  involve  all  human  interests.  Both  sin^^y  and  unitedly 
they  must,  from  their  relations  to  us,  very  powerfully  infinence  human 
action.    If»  therefore^  among  the  revelations  of  Christianity  there  be 
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anTthiDg  approzimatiiig  (o  mere  abatractioiia,  mere  matfterf  <^  the 
mind's  thought  alone,  apart  from  vigoroui  doing,  it  cannot  be  anj  of 
these  promulged  hiws,  duties,  sanctions,  provisions  of  salvation,  prin- 
ciples of  providence,  awards  of  government  It  must  rather  be  found 
connected  with  the  Divine  attributes.  That  an  isolated  perfection  of 
Jehovah  should  stand  in  its  infinite  grandeur  wholly  unoonn^^^ted 
with  human  activity,  may  seem  perhaps  a  natural  supposition.  It  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  a  mistaken  one.  These  attributes  are  in  and 
of  themselves  great  practical  lessons  in  human  duty ;  they  are  hi^ 
and  impressive  motives  to  Christian  diligence.  Christianity  repre* 
sents  them  as  everywhere  present  and  everywhere  most  vigorously 
employed.  We  ourselves  perceive  that  of  the  whole  universe  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind  nothing  is  still.  Action  is  made  to  react,  enterprise 
to  beget  enterprise,  events  to  elaborate  events,  thought  to  generate 
thought,  result  to  evolve  result.  And  all  this  energy  and  movement, 
and  development  and  aceomplishment,  of  whkh  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  full,  the  Scriptures  counsel  us  to  regard  but  the  mighty 
and  constant  working  of  6od*s  wisdom  and  goodness  and  power. 
Here  is  an  ever-speaking  rebuke  of  all  our  lethai^  and  idleness,  a 
vast  excitement  to  all  practicable  enterprise  and  industry.  Who  can 
stand  still  while  his  great  Creator  and  Benefactor  is  busy  at  work  all 
around  him  with  an  infinite  skill,  benevolence  and  energy? 

The  Divine  perfections  opened  by  Christianity  arouse  to  effi>rt 
and  labor  in  anotlier  manner,  by  presenting  to  men  a  high  and  per- 
fect standard  of  duty  and  character.  The  moral  nature  of  the  Deity, 
as  one  grand  assemblage  of  excellencies,  as  one  great  glory  to  which 
each  attribute  contributes  a  separate  pencil  of  rays,  is  too  pure,  ex- 
alted and  impressive  not  to  produce  on  the  part  of  man  a  deep  sense 
of  delinquency  and  depravity,  not  to  awake  most  earnest  struggles 
after  likeness  of  character. 

Another  practical  tendency  still  have  the  attributes  of  God,  from 
their  bearing  toward  us  as  under  religious  responsibility.  When 
Grod's  omniscience  is  presented,  an  infinite,  universal  intelligence, 
from  which  no  darkness  can  exclude,  no  distance  remove,  no  secrecy 
escape,  which  is  equally  familiar  with  the  hidden  and  the  open,  the 
minute  and  the  vast,  the  heart  and  the  life ;  when  such  a  searching 
knowledge  is  presented  by  Christianity  as  ever  looking  down  into 
the  depths  of  our  hearts  and  abroad  over  every  portion  of  our 
earthly  conduct,  we  are  startled  into  solicitude  and  carefulness ;  we 
are  awaked  and  pushed  to  great  vigilance  and  exertion.  When  also 
by  the  same  Christianity  the  high  purity  and  justice  of  the  Deity  are 
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described  as  ttmiing  from  our  oorrapted  natures  and  evil  Ityes  with 
deep  and  ntter  loathing,  and  then  issoing  upon  them  both  a  dreadfnl, 
nnmingled,  eternal  reprobatien,  we  are  still  more  intensely  and  per- 
manently roused  to  deanse  tfaoroaghiy  onr  hearts  before  God,  to  mn 
unceasingly  in  the  way  of  all  his  commandments. 

In  opening  in  upon  the  souls  and  the  conduct  of  men,  in  this  way, 
the  all-seeing  eye  and  the  holy,  just  heart  of  the  Eternal  One,  with 
attendant  approvals  and  condemnations  according  to  character,  the 
Gosp^  has  provided  as  powerful  an  inducement  to  laborious,  untir- 
ing, serious  industry,  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  conceive.  The  same 
is  true  <^  all  the  ^  invisible  things"  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  no  less  than  theological  tenets  generally,  are  argn- 
ments  for  human  action,  manifest,  strong,  effective. 

The  plain,  unmetaphysical  manner  employed  by  the  Scriptures  in 
announcing  the  doctrines  of  religion,  give  them  this  same  practical 
aspect  and  tendency.  Regeneratim),  for  example,  is  not  presented 
as  a  theological  subtlety,  involving  the  question  of  the  snbjeet's  ac- 
tivity and  passivity ;  of  the  exact  division  of  labor  between  the  Spirit 
and  the  sinner  himself;  of  the  change  consisting  in  a  new-implanted 
principle,  or  a  new  current  of  exercises ;  these  matters  are  not  dis- 
cussed nor  so  much  as  alluded  to.  As  a  momentoos  praedcal  con- 
cern it  is  everywhere  treated.  Has  the  moral  resurrection  taken 
place  ?  Has  the  costume  of  darkness  been  laid  aside,  and  the  gar- 
m^ts  of  light  been  put  on  ?  Has  the  convert  stopped  sinning  ?  Is 
he  abounding  in  th6  work  of  the  Lord  ?  Do  grapes  grow  on  the 
vine,  sweet  waters  flow  from  the  fountain?  These  are  the  great 
questions  which  the  Scriptures  present  to  be  settled.  Entirely  prac- 
tical are  they  all. 

So  of  the  resurrection.  Religion  presents  this  doctrine  with  no 
abstruse  speculations  on  the  subject  of  identity.  It  neither  asks  nor 
declares  anything  in  respect  to  the  rising  with  the  same  particles  that 
were  buried ;  concerning  the  rejunction  of  limbs  and  portioiffl  left  on 
different  continents ;  the  reclaiming  of  human  dust  that  had  entered 
into  different  individuals  successively.  The  presentation  is  fitted  to 
have  an  impressive  bearing  upon  our  behavior.  They  that  have 
done  good  shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life ;  they  that  have 
done  evil  shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  With 
solemn  emphasis  it  is  practically  inquired,  what  manner  of  persons 
therefore  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation.  The  doctrine  is 
announced  to  regulate  life ;  to  induce  arrangements  for  death  and 
for  a  glorious  appearing  with  him  who  is  our  Resurrection  and  our 
Life. 
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The  dootriMe  of  the  atonement  has  the  same  practical  mode  of  in- 
cakation.  Did  the  Savioar  literally  suffer  the  whole  peitahy  of  the 
law,  so  as  to  be  in  a  strict  and  full  sense  the  sinner's  substitute  ?  Can 
man  on  that  ground  put  in  any  claim  to  heaven  ?  H  just  penalty 
were  not  all  endured,  how  could  the  remainder  be  remitted  ?  Is  the 
Saviour's  own  personal  righteousness  literally  imputed  to  believers  ? 
Did  the  Divine  nature  suffer  ?  If  that  is  impossible,  how  could  tihe 
safferii^  of  mere  humanity  be  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  ?  Why 
should  the  imocent  soSkx  for  the  guilty  ?  Who  has  found  a  single 
one  of  these  questions  either  propounded  or  satisfied  in  the  sacred 
volume  ?  In  all  sTrnplidty  is  it  announced  as  a  great  practical  truth : 
^And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me;  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world;  He  that  hath 
the  Son  hath  life ;  He  that  abidetibi  in  me  atid  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  fordi  much  fruit;  The  love  of  Christ  constralneth  us." 
The  simple  doctrine,  Christ  crucified,  unconnected  with  mystery  or 
philosophy,  is  presented  not  only  as  a  solid  basis  of  all  Christian  re- 
liance and  hope,  but  as  able  to  work  a  hearty  abandonment  of  all 
widcedaess;  to  lead  men  in  the  way  of  holiness;  to  act  llie  part  of  a 
grand,  oonstrainiiig,  moral  power  for  the  world. 

In  like  manner  is  presented  the  general  judgment,  practically. 
No  metaphysical  curiosity  is  gratified  in  respect  to  time,  place,  prac- 
ticability and  uses  of  the  final  hearing  befbre  God.  No  question  is 
answered  as  to  the  reason  of  bringing  the  guilty  out  before  the  uni- 
verse, instead  of  permitting  them  to  go  silently  and  unnoticed  to  their 
f^if ol  deathly ;  nor  as  to  the  reason  that  when  once  assigned  to  their 
last  doom,  they  should  be  afterwards  summoned  before  the  Almighty 
for  trial.  Nothing  of  all  this  is  found.  But  the  great,  solemn  audit 
is  referred  to  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  infiuence  upon  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  men.  The  scenes  attendant,  the  revelation  of 
all  character,  the  separation  of  the  righteous  fVom  the  wicked,  the 
final  retribution,  dreadful  or  glorious,  the  beginning  of  the  eternal 
states  of  all  the  dead  —  these  are  announced  to  awake  men  to  deep 
solicitude  and  watchfulness  over  the  deeds  done  here  in  the  body,  so 
decisive  of  all  questions  and  destinies  before  €rod ;  to  present  a  vast 
incentive  to  every  individual  to  make  his  ten  pounds  or  five  pounds 
gain  other  ten  or  other  firt ;  to  induce  men  to  perform  assiduously, 
religiously  the  six  great  charities  to  the  Saviour,  when  a  hungered, 
athirst,  a  stranger,  naked,  sick,  in  prison ;  to  arrest  and  awe  and 
prostrate  the  world  in  actual,  prevailing  prayer  before  the  throne, 
for  mercy,  sanctification  and  hope.    The  simple  Scripture,  ^  For  we 
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must  att  appear  before  the  judgraent-ceat  of  Christ,"  exerts  now  and 
is  adapted  ever  to  exert  &  wide  aad  amasiog  practical  power  otct 
maokind. 

The  profoundest  student  and  believer  io  Christian  doctrine  ia 
likeijr  to  be  the  most  asfudnous-  observer  of  Christian  precepts,  the 
most  vtdiiahle  example  of  ChristiaQ  praotioe.  A  grand  working 
world  this  wyooid  be^  were  the  doctrines  of  religion  admitted  to  their 
fall  and  righitfo).  place  in.  its  wmmanities.  It  is  to  be  beared  that 
ibey  h^ve  ,pqt  their  proper. pypmiiMnce  and  power  in  the  public 
preachiqg*  9f  the  cpuntcj.i  These  neglected,  practiee  dies,  jost  as, 
when  food  if^.witl^dmwn^  inoscAitor  action  ceases.  • 

IL  I  pp^a  &oa^  the  fact  pf,  the.  practical  tendencies  of  religion,  to 
a  considon^iion  of  tk^  pmlu^  ^^hd  .%mporUmc$  of  such  tendencies. 

The. external  serviq^  of  Chrisjtiiajuty;  render  it  capable  of  becoming 
an  efiectiYe-coanterac^oD  «f  aU.irreltgion. 

The  pollers  of  evil  ajto  decidedly  practieaL  All  the  passions  of 
vice  prodnee  the  activities  of  vice  $  all  the  interior  devisings  of  mis- 
chief  appear  in  the  outward  accomplishings  of  mischief.  Though  in 
its  grosser  forms  wickedness  loves  the  night  time  and  skulks  ia  lanea 
and  concealments,  jet  even  from  these  places  it  steams  up  iafeetiona 
into  the  whole  structure  and  movements  of  society.  It  finds  its  way 
in  some  of  its  forms  into  all  the  bosiBess  aad  all  the  pleasures  of  life. 
It  is  upon  all  the  currents  of  travel,  and  in  all  the  bazars  of  traflte» 
It  seems  never  to  sleep,  and  never  to  suffer  the  least  paralysis  or  re* 
mission.  It  is  ev^  and  everywhere  on  the  alert.  It  is  a  busy,  ma- 
licious meddler  in  the  house  aad  by  the  way,  in  the  city  and  taomtrj^ 
in  the  workshop  and  on  the  fana,  in  the  cooathig^room  of  the  mer- 
chant and  in  the  office  of  the  maatt&ctarer.  It  does  something  to 
move  the  muscles  and  limbs  of  all  oommuaities.  It  speaks  aU  Ian* 
guages.  It  knows  the  technicalities  of  all  arts  aad  proiessioas.  It 
sets  up  distilleries  and  groggeries  aad  gambling  bouses.  Itpotrcmisea 
theatres  aad  circuses  and  duels  and  street  fighting.  It  fills  every  oom-r- 
munity  full  with  wrong  and  outrage. 

Now  religion  was  never  expected  to  oppose  and  rraiove  tUs  aotivoi 
universal  mischief-doer,  by  nestling  itself  down  cosily  and  quietly  ia 
a  sweety  gentle  comer  of  the  human  heart.  It  was  not  expected  t^ 
do  this  by  merely  inrinoatlag  itself  into  the  intellects  of  maakind  aa 
a  passive  fhiih  in  the  great  doetrines  of  ChristiaailT.  It  was  not  ex« 
pected  to  do  this  wholly  by  even  the  devotions  and  Diviae  comttra* 
nion  permitted  to  the  followers  of  Christ  in  the  presence-chamber  of 
God.    These  dodriaes  ai&d  these  devotkms,  it  ia  most  tnie»  are  hea* 
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venlj,  are  entirely  essential ;  thej  are  the  gr^t  frame  and  limbs  and 
vital  circulation  and  invigorating  breathing  of  religion.  But  in  order 
to  compete  with  such  a  spirit  and  power  of  wickedness  as  the  world 
is  filled  with,  besides  a  strong  structure  and  an  interior  vitality,  reli- 
gion must  be  an  outwardly  stirring,  pushing,  aggressive  agency,  and 
that  beyond  any  other  which  is  abroad  in  society.  In  the  grand  rush 
of  the  powers  of  evil,  that  must  rush  still  more  powerfully.  Chris- 
tianity must  have  more  eyes  out  upon  the  scene  of  life,  must  employ 
more  spades,  pickaxes  and  drills  to  push  moral  thoroughfares  and 
aid  the  travels  and  freights  of  philanthropy,  than  Satan  cair  muster 
to  assist  the  dissemination  of  iniquity  and  woe.  This  that  it  needs 
to  do  the  practical  character  of  religion,  adapts  and  empowers  it  to 
accomplish  perfectly.  All  that  sin  can  do,  religion  can  undo ;  all  its 
infections  it  can  neutralize ;  all  its  wastes  and  deaths  restore. 

There  are  special  evils  attendant  upon  the  rapid  advancement  of 
society  in  general  wealth  and  improvement  There  confe  in  with 
this  progress  toward  refinement,  lavbh  expenditure,  luxury,  eficmi- 
nate  gratifications,  dwarfed  mind,  neglect  of  life's  serious  duties,  fatal 
religious  opinions,  depreciated  integrity,  general  corruption.  As  an 
antidote  to  all  these  deteriorations,  religion  carries  its  practical  agency 
into  the  busiest  scenes  of  enterprise  and  advancement ;  with  all  its 
industrial  energies,  sound  practical  teachings  and  transforming  power, 
keeps  up  fiush  with  the  front  rank  of- civilization.  Expended,  how« 
ever,  in  desires,  joys,  hopes,  blessed  meditations,  religion  would  have 
but  little  infiuence  on  the  projecting,  accomplishing  generation  of  the 
present  time. 

The  world  all  abroad  on  the  currents  and  waves  will  pay  its  de&r^ 
ence  to  religion,  if  it  sees  that  also  as  one  of  life's  craft  dashing  its 
way  with  other  keels,  and  trying  the  same  tides  and  winds.  The 
world  will  even  acknowledge  superiority  and  accept  a  pilot  from  the 
sacred  bark,  if  she  is  out  in  the  ocean-roads,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
great  havens  and  marts  of  commerce.  But  they  will  not  run  after 
her  into  coverts  and  eddies,  or  under  the  lee  shores  of  promontories 
and  islands.  It  is  just  the  practical  genius  of  Christianity,  with  her 
full  sails  set,  to  be  visibly  abroad  where  pass  all  the  world's  inbound 
and  outbound  cargoes ;  it.  is  just  its  practical  genius  to  be  out  amid 
all  the  adventures,  expeditions  and  movements  of  men,  to  convoy,  to 
pilot,  to  moor.  Let  no  one  indulge  fears  for  human  society,  except 
from  the  exclusion  of  true  religion.  Let  this,  in  the  use  of  its  fuU 
energies,  assist  and  augment  all  our  thrifty  consecrate  all  our  enter* 
prise,  appropriate  all  our  accumulations,  dictate  all  our  legislation, 
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breathe  in  all  the  eloquence  of  our  orators,  speak  its  authoritative 
lessons  in  all  our  pulpits,  spread  its  purifying  power  everjwfaere,  and 
all  is  safe,  all  is  illustriouslj  progressive. 

The  practicalness  of  Christianity  makes  it  an  important  nourisher 
of  piety  in  the  heart 

It  is  an  important  principle  in  our  moral  constitution,  that  outward 
expressions  of  emotion  become  themselves  stimulants  of  emotion. 
The  reaction  is  as  invariable  and  certain  as  the  action.  Excellent 
works  minister  nutrition  and  vigor  to  the  interior  powers  of  godliness, 
just  as  a  thrifty  foliage  furnishes  elaborated  juices  for  the  roots  below. 
Emotions  which  are  fainting  and  sinking,  it  is  always  found,  can  be 
immediately  revived  by  carrying  them  into  action ;  by  giving  them 
outward  manifestations ;  by  permitting  them  to  breathe  out  audibly 
and  visibly.  Thus  the  obediences  of  Christianity  work  the  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  the  visible  doings  of  righteousness,  the  interior  vitalities 
of  righteousness.  Not  only  does  the  practice  of  religion  enrich  the 
soul  of  religion,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  practice,  godliness  shrinks 
and  decays.  The  sensibility  of  the  heart  becomes  effete  when  denied 
outward  and  visible  activities,  just  as  fires  are  suffocated  when  driven 
in  upon  themselves  and  pent  up  closely  and  fast. 

The  allegation  is,  therefore,  that,  both  by  positive  enrichment  and 
by  preventing  deterioration,  godly  doing  creates  godly  feeling,  so  that 
he  who  is  making  a  purity  and  a  light  around  himself,  is  erecting  a 
holiness  and  an  illumination  within  himself.  It  is  not  enough  at  a 
safe  distance  inactively  to  survey  human  want  and  woe.  IVIan  must 
descend  from  his  post  of  dbservation,  and  actually  pass  into  every 
habitation  of  ignorance  and  sin,  which  the  eye  has  surveyed.  If  one 
do  this ;  if  as  an  angel  of  mercy  and  of  light  he  give  himself  to  the 
great  work  of  purifying  and  enlightening  the  whole  population ;  if  he 
carry  instruction  to  all  who  will  receive  it ;  if  he  approach  every 
corrupted  one  with  holy  and  urgent  counsels ;  if  he  pull  the  brutalized 
and  lost  out  of  the  fire  by  his  own  exertions ;  if  he  prosecute  these 
incessant  labors  in  rescuing  men  from  sin  and  woe  and  ignorance,  in 
the  face  of  dangers  and  obloquy  and  ingi-atitude  and  misrepresentation, 
his  piety  will  have  grown  into  a  great,  rich,  inexhaustible  fountain, 
into  a  grand  reservoir  of  living  waters,  always  to  overthrow  and 
refresh. 

Besides  a  happy  influence  directly  in  warming  and  ftbgiHefating  the 
piety  of  the  heart,  outward  exertions  assist  to  keep  that  piety  well 
balanced  and  symmetrical*  The  religious  character  left  in  monastic 
dedusion  is  likely  to  have  its  qualities  unequally  excited  and  ad* 
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Tanced.  DevoutDess  before  God  may  be  cultivated  to  the  exduskn 
of  benignitj  toward  men ;  epiritual  fenror  maj  become  more  promi- 
nent than  patience  and  self-control ;  the  spirit  of  reyerenoe  may  grow 
to  be  stronger  than  the  spirit  of  forgiveness ;  the  spirit  of  exhorta- 
tion and  rebuke,  than  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ;  a  vague  admiration 
of  holiness,  than  intelligent  desire  for  personal  righteousness.  Fietj 
confined  in  the  heart  is  likely  to  select  some  object,  and  grow  entha- 
iiastic  and  extravagant  and  exclusive  in  its  behalf,  until  a  partial 
monomania  succeeds.  A  thorough-going  system  of  activity  in  ih^ 
cause  of  God  and  man,  is  the  best  thing  to  efiect  an  equilibrium.  It 
arouses  and  cultivates  the  whole  interior  man.  All  that  monasticism 
had  permitted  to  sleep,  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  the  grand  current 
of  zeal  and  self-improvement  Personal  piety  in  this  way  receives 
back  to  her  noble  form  her  withered  limbs,  her  blind  eye,  her  deaf 
ear,  her  dumb  tongue  all  made  whole ;  her  clustered  graces  live  and 
shine  together  like  a  full  orb  without  spot  or  eclipse. 

There  is  one  sad  deterioration  to  which  religion  shut  up  in  tbe 
soul  is  specially  liable,  an  over-estimate  of  itself  self-complacency, 
spiritual  pride.  This  is,  as  all  know,  an  obstacle  to  improvement 
nearly  insuperable.  Swollen  up  with  a  belief  of  one's  superior  god- 
liness, higher  attainments  are  not  struggled  for,  scarcely  prayed  for. 
Belf-conceits  and  self-gratulations  on  account  of  great  supposed  god- 
liness^ are  best  cured  by  hard  service  out  in  the  families  of  the  world, 
much  as  the  swell  and  bluster  of  iouigined  courage  are  in  the  actual 
strife  of  life  for  life.  The  matter  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment In  order  to  humble  religious  pride,  great  self-sacrifices  and 
self-fatigues  and  self-dangers  should  be  entered  upon.  The  self-ex- 
alted one,  to  know  his  metal,  must  try  the  battle-axe,  and  the  winter 
campaign,  and  the  night-watch,  and  the  short  allowance,  and  the 
forced  mai*ch.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  one^  self  in  a  state  of  commu- 
nion with  God,  when  by  seclusion  worldly  attractions  are  totally  ex- 
cluded ;  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  when  nothing  is  met  to  ruf- 
fie  the  spirit  or  thwart  the  purposes ;  full  of  benevolence,  when  no 
being  of  want  is  present  to  solicit  our  charity ;  a  prodigy  of  philoso- 
phic contentment,  when  everything  is  wafting  us  prosperously  whith- 
er we  most  desire  to  be  borne ;  a  wondrous  example  of  self-possession 
and  of  fortitude,  when  there  is  no  danger  and  no  required  endurance. 
To  learn  humility,  to  dispossess  the  spirit  of  its  imagined  strength 
and  worth,  let  men  go  out  into  the  world,  where  they  will  be  tempted 
and  sifted  and  vilified  and  persecuted  and  defrauded  and  afflict.ed  and 
cast  down  and  forsaken*    That  is  the  furnace  to  discover  to  the  in- 
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dividiial  lumself  what  in  his  character  is  dross,  and  what  is  gold.  In 
order  then  to  a  deep,  symmetrical,  humble,  unexceptionable  pietj  in 
the  heart  of  the  church,  visible  labors,  great  labors  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  must  be  valued,  insisted  on,  augmented,  per- 
severed in. 

Mark  further  how  the  practical  character  of  religion  assists  the 
cultivation  of  the  stem  public  virtues  of  the  Christian.  In  the  clois- 
ter many  negative  qualities  may  be  well  enough  acquired.  From 
envy,  revenge,  avarice,  discontent  and  malice,  the  heart  may  be  kept 
compawtively  clean,  when  deeply  sequestered  where  there  are  few 
excitements,  all  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world.  But  the 
sturdy,  positive  virtues  grow  best  in  the  conflicts  and  struggles  of  life. 
Love  of  right  becomes  strong  and  lofty,  when  dierished  and  obeyed 
under  those  powerful  temptations  and  rivalries  found  on  the  open 
theatre  of  human  action.  Submission  to  Providence  grows  into  a 
sublime  and  Christian  philosophy  under  the  painful  ills  and  reverses 
of  the  real  world.  Consecration  of  one*s  self  to  the  work  of  human  i/^ 
progress  and  salvation,  is  nourished  into  a  holy  magnanimity  in  the 
active  labors  of  beneficence.  All  the  moral  attributes  of  man  are 
wrought  into  the  soul  as  inseparable  elements  and  vigorous  habits, 
under  external  difficulty  and  obstacle  and  discouragement  and  labor 
and  blandishment  Shut  up  a  man  in  still  seclusion,  to  deep 
meditation,  to  soul-exercises  and  effervescences,  if  you  would  make 
him  a  pale,  moral  pigmy.  If  you  would  construct  and  mould  him 
into  a  glorious  being  of  giant  heart,  bring  him  out  to  the  sun  ;  let 
the  winds  sweep  over  him ;  let  the  storms  rock  him ;  let  the  tides 
dash  him ;  let  the  currents  take  him  and  drift  him  and  peril  him* 
Great  Christians  were  never  wholly  or  chiefly  made  in  retirement, 
any  more  than  great  captains  in  genteel  saloons,  or  great  navigators 
on  board  dismantled  receiving-ships,  moored  to  the  wharves  of  ele* 
gant  cities.  The  stirring  scenes  where  religion  calls  men  into  action 
incessant  and  arduous,  are  certainly  the  places  to  educate  true  moral 
heroes.  Out  of  great  tribulation,  where  all  was  struggle  and  labor, 
came  they  who  are  glorious  in  heaven. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  the  practical  character  of  religion  in  promot- 
ing both  interior  godliness  and  the  great  public  virtues.  It  is  not  m* 
serted  here  that  this  method  of  active  Christian  labor  is  the  only  one  of 
fostering  noble,  pious  qualities.  It  is  not  intimated  that  much  time  alone 
with  Gk>d  is  not  absolutely  eisential  to  growth  in  grace.  Close,  warm, 
frequent  communion  with  Heaven  is  entirely  indispensable.  An  ad- 
ditional manner  of  cultivating  the  heart  is  all  that  is  here  suggested. 
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When  other  efforts  have  nearly  failed,  and  one  of  Chnsf  a  disciples 
has  heen  left  frigid  and  sterile,  new  labors  of  love  and  augmented 
works  of  faith  have  oHen  sent  great  life  and  love  down  into  his  spirit 
Every  blow  of  his  arm  in  the  service  of  God  has  started  a  new  gash 
of  the  spiritual  current  into  and  out  of  his  heart,  and  sent  a  living  and 
waking  thrill  through  his  whole  moral  being.  Piety,  on  the  other 
hand,  confined  in  the  soul,  is  warmed  only  to  be  evaporated  by  its 
own  ebullitions ;  is  kept  under  a  bushel  only  to  be  suffocated ;  is 
withdrawn  from  circulation  only  to  become  a  rust-eaten  coin ;  is  stop- 
ped in  a  pool  only  to  grow  stagnant  or  freeze. 

These  observations  in  reference  to  the  existence  and  valuable  influ- 
ence of  the  practical  element  in  Christianity,  have  many  substantia- 
tions in  the  Scriptures.  On  this  subject  the  testimony  of  the  Bible 
is  clear  and  emphatic  Not  every  one,  taught  our  Saviour,  not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  • 
heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
Said  Christ,  in  another  place,  1  must  work  the  works  of  him  that 
sent  me.  It  was  a  world  of  works  when  he  fulfilled  his  mission ;  the 
mission  itself  was  a  mission  of  works.  By  works  is  faith  made  per- 
fect; faith  without  works  is  dead,  writes  an  apostle.  Do  works 
meet  for  repentance,  is  a  Divine  injunction.  Blessed,  it  is  alleged  in 
the  Revelation,  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;  they  rest 
from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  My  Father  work- 
eth  hitherto  and  I  work.  A  sublime  truth ;  an  illustrious  example ! 
It  is  another  scriptural  proof  and  recognition  of  the  practical  nature 
of  Christianity,  that  the  heaven  for  which  it  proposes  to  prepare  us, 
is  presented  as  a  scene  of  immense,  unceasing,  vigorous,  universal 
engagement ;  that  every  resident  spirit  is  described  as  only  a  concen- 
trated, energizing,  everlasting  activity,  whom  every  evolving  age  of 
eternity  will  call  to  more  crowded,  more  august  occupation. 

The  practical  element  of  Christianity  renders  it  specially  suited  to 
the  present  times  of  unusual  action  and  progress.  Amid  the  univer- 
sal enthusiasm  now  prevalent,  religion  is  decidedly  the  greatest  ex- 
citement ;  amid  the  vast  stir  and  advancement,  it  is  the  most  stirring 
and  progressive  agency ;  among  all  agitations,  the  greatest  agitator ; 
among  all  things  revolutionary,  the  boldest  innovator. 

It  would  be  proper,  in  showing  how  fitted  Christianity  is  to  our 
stirring  era,  to  refer  to  the  very  special  and  valuable  development  of 
purity  and  of  power  which  it  is  itself  likely  to  receive  in  the  excited 
and  crowded  scene  where  it  is  now  called  to  act  But  our  imme- 
diate concern  is  with  the  fact  that  into  this  great  Babel  the  Gospel 
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Ib  competent  to  introdiice  all  needed  excitement,  aggressiTeness,  di- 
rection, order  and  righteousness.  Be  it  so  that  human  passion  is 
pushing  into  unheard-of  schemes,  avarice  making  bolder  attempts  for 
gain  than  ever  before,  ambition  playing  more  desperate  games  for 
place  and  power,  love  of  pleasure  levying  wider  and  more  imperious 
contributions  for  sensual  gratification.  Be  it  so  that  the  excitements 
and  collisions  and  turmoils  and  hurrying  rush  of  business  exceed  all 
that  society  has  ever  witnessed.  Immense  as  these  activities  are, 
religion  is  perfectly  adapted  to  them  all,  can  control  them  all,  can 
move  with  them  all,  can  turn  them  all  into  the  channel  of  its  own 
still*  vaster  and  holier  operations.  Certainly  a  practical  and  active 
Christianity  has  special  adaptations  to  the  present  age. 

The  practical  element  of  Christianity  offers  no  small  encourage- 
ment to  the  ministers  of  the  GospeL  They  preach  an  active  and 
efficient  religion.  Their  messages  and  appeals  faithfully  delivered 
will  spread  around  them  manifest  and  marvellous  effects.  They  are 
permitted  to  see  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Stop,  stop,  some  one 
cries,  is  not  the  sov^^ignty  of  Divine  grace  overlooked  and  forgotten 
in  this  remark  ?  Doth  not  the  Scripture  say,  that  Paul  may  plant 
and  Apollos  water,  but  God  giveth  the  increase  ?  This  is  not  for- 
gotten. The  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace  is  unconditionally  sub- 
f^uibed  to.  But  the  freeness  and  the  fulness  with  which  the  same 
grace  is  made  to  attend  upon  the  faithful  ministrations  of  the  Divine 
word,  are  ever  to  be  freshly  remembered,  as  a  high  encouragement 
for  Paul  to  plant  and  Apollos  to  water.  The  history  of  the  church 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  appealed  to  for  proof  that 
visible  and  real  religious  reformations,  actual  establishments  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  church,  have  occurred  under  a  kind  Providence,  to  a 
great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  able  and  godly  preaching  of  tho 
GospeL  In  connection  with  such  {^reaching,  have  the  sovereign 
riches  of  Divine  grace  been  signally  revealed  and  exerted.  Let  us . 
stand  then  on  the  grand  truth,  corroborated  by  a  thousand  Scriptures 
and  by  innumerable  providences,  that  religion  faithfully  preached  is 
a  most  efficient  practical  transformer  all  around  the  preacher  himself. 
Ministers,  it  is  true,  frequently  witness  seasons  when  they  seem  to 
labor  in  vain  and  spend  their  strength  for  nought ;  when  they  are 
constrained  to  cry :  **  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  to  whom  is  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?"  But  as  in  nature  so  in  morals,  there 
are  often  processes  and  advancements  which  are  silent  and  unob* 
served.  We  go  out  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  world  is  waking 
into  life,  and  we  cannot  see  the  actual  growing  of  a  single  germ, 
82* 
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spire  or  plant  Let  only  a  few  dajs  pass,  and  nature  will  be  found 
to  have  put  on,  as  if  by  rapid  creation,  a  gorgeous,  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. So  under  the  able  and  godly  preaching  of  the  word,  without 
apparent,  indpient  moyements  or  manifested  caases,  all  invisibly  and 
noiselessly,  will  a  rich  moral  scene  frequently  be  discovered  to  have 
sprung  up  and  spread  itself  abroad  to  greet  and  gladden  Christ's  de« 
spending  servants.  All  godly  ministers  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not. 
Bejoidng  shall  they  come  bearing  sheaves,  golden,  ripe,  abundant. 

In  respect  to  private  Christians,  it  is  a  just  expectation  that  they 
bear  much  fruit  The  religion  they  profess  being  remarkable  for  its 
outward,  striking,  important  effects,  certainly  labors,  sacrifices,  re- 
formations, moral  progress  should  be  ever  understood  to  be  insepara- 
ble from  their  lives.  Imbued  with  the  energetic,  enterprising  spirit 
of  Christianity,  where  they  find  in  the  great  moral  field  no  harvest, 
they  will  push  the  plough,  scatter  the  seed,  cultivate,  protect  and 
make  one ;  when  they  find  one  already  ripe,  they  will  put  in  the  sic- 
kle with  a  strong  arm  and  bind  up  the  sheaves.  Great  things  are  to 
be  done ;  they  will  go  forth  and  do  them.  Life  weareth  away ;  what 
their  hand  findeth  to  do,  they  will  do  quickly  and  with  their  might 


ARTICLE  VII. 
REMAEKS  ON  THE  IDEA  OF  RELIGION; 

WITH  SPECIAL  BEFBBENOB  TO  P8TCH0L00ICAL  QUE8TI0178,  BT  D.  KABL 
J.ECHLBB,  OHIPLUM   OT  THB   INSAKB  ASYLUM  AT   WINNENTHAL. 

By  Rev.  William  A.  Steams,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[This  Article  is  from  the  last  number  of  the  Studien  und  Eritiken 
for  1851.  In  giving  it  an  English  dress,  considerable  condensation 
has  been  attempted  and  a  few  passages  altogether  omitted,  as  unim- 
portant to  the  subject  By  the  preparation  of  this  treatise  for  the 
press,  an  endorsement  of  all  its  thoughts  and  shadings  of  thought  is 
not  intended ;  it  is  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  simply 
as  an  able  discussion  of  a  most  important  question,  and  as  showing 
the  present  tendencies  of  the  German  mind  in  its  sounder  theol<^cal 
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circles.  On  the  sDljject  of  the  active  and  passiye  will,  and  on  the 
lelations  and  forces  of  the  church  as  a  Divine  organism,  its  complec- 
tion  is  Lutheran ;  but  the  position  that  religion  is  a  life  snpematu- 
rallj  and  divinely  imparted,  and  that  the  appropriate  sphere  for  the 
workings  of  this  life  is  in  and  through  an  organized  kingdom  of  God, 
no  evangelical  theologian  of  whi^tever  school  will  deny.] 

Is  religion  a  certainty  of  the  understanding,  of  the  feelings,  or  of  the 
will  ?    Is  there  a  single  side  of  the  soul's  life  into  which,  as  an  element 
of  the  same,  it  can  be  inserted  ?    What  is  the  relation  of  religion  to 
other  manifestations  of  this  life  ?    And  how  from  the  id<»i  of  religion, 
can  all  those  circumstances,  activities,  ordinances,  etc  which  are  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  it,  be  developed  ?    On  such  and  such-like 
questions,  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  nature  of  religion  have 
latterly  turned.    Especially  from  the  time  that  rationalism  and  super- 
naturalism  b^i;an  to  desert  the  theological  field,  two  views  have  stood 
forth  in  opposition  to  each  other,  that  of  Sdileiermacher,  which  ex- 
plains religion  as  something  belonging  to  the  feelings,  and  that  of 
Hegel,  which  maintains  it  to  be  a  kind  of  knowing.    The  contest  be- 
tween the  two  need  not  be  considered  as  yet  completely  settled.    Both 
systems  have  always  a  number  of  valiant  cham{Hons  on  the  plain,  and 
the  efibrts  to  transfer  the  scientific  strife  to  another  domain,  though  in 
some  respects  important,  have  been  attended  with  no  durable  result 
The  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher,  especially,  demands  the  concession, 
first,  that  on  the  psychological  ground  which  forms  the  basis  of  its 
idea  of  religion,  a  dogmatic  system  has  been  erected,  which  may  be 
considered  the  fullest  scientific  apprehension  of  Christianity,  contem- 
plated from  the  position  of  the  evangelical  creed,  yet  given,  and  second, 
that  its  fundamental  thoughts  more  than  those  of  any  other  system  since 
Eant,  have  penetrated  into  the  common  views  of  Christian  life.     A 
notion  of  religion  which  resolves  the  whole  system  of  dogmatics  into 
statements  respecting  the  devout  frames  of  the  Christian  mind,  and 
thereby  destroys  all  security  for  the  objective  truth  of  the  same,  must 
certainly  meet  with  great  opposition  on  the  side  of  an  objective  science. 
It  is  readily  confessed  that  in  this  way  scientific  theology  would  be 
in  danger  of  entirely  losing  its  value,  because  faith  in  the  founda- 
tion of  it  would  be  grounded,  not  on  something  existing  without  itself, 
absolutely  certain  in  and  of  itself,  but  on  a  mere  inward  persuasion. 
The  school  of  Hegel,  under  such  circumstances  might  boast,  not 
without  reason,  having  rescued  the  honor  of  science,  for  it  has  been 
admowledged  from  the  beginning  as  unquestionable,  and  might  be 
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proyed  with  dialectic  damoostratioQ,  not  only  that  the  abeolate  which 
fonoB  the  object  of  religi<Hi,  is  somethiDg  absolutely  certain,  but  also 
that  an  adequate  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  human  spirit  It  was 
not  jet  clear,  however,  what  position  should  be  accorded  to  religion 
in  distinction  from  philosophy,  when  both  had  to  do  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  absolute.  In  the  first  place,  religion  was  held  for  an  incom- 
plete form  of  philosophy ;  this  form,  also,  was  considered  unessential, 
though  without  any  intention  to  represent  its  real  fneaning  as  unes- 
sential But  furtheriinvestigation  made  it  evident,  that  this  supposed 
difference  between  meaning  and  form  was  a  mere  delusion.  It  was 
evident  that  religion  must  be  conceived  of,  both  in  form  and  mean- 
ing, as  an  indispensable  member  of  the  whole  intellectual  life,  and  so 
be  considered  equivalent  to  philosophy,  or,  the  equivalence  of  its 
meaning  must  be  aUowed.  On  the  principle  of  consecutive  thinking 
the  former  was  impossible^  for,  according  to  the  fundamental  prind- 
pies  of  Hegel,  which  both  in  form  and  meaning  embrace  an  essential 
knowledge  of  the  absolute,  this  knowledge  was  the  province  of  philo- 
sophy alone.  Feuerbach,  consequently,  sought  room  for  religion  in 
the  lower  forms  of  intellectual  life,  and  found  it  in  the  fancy  and  soul. 
These,  moreover,  yield  only  their  lowest  activities  for  the  production 
of  religion.  For  the  soul  was  in  his  view  only  the  place  for  the  pen 
culiar,  selfish  emotions  of  man,  for  which  fancy  might  furnish  the 
material ;  so  that  religion  at  last  was  nothing  more  than  the  satis- 
faction of  the  finite  necessities  of  man,  consequently  differing  only  in 
degree  from  fleshly  lust  This  is  the  extremest  point  at  which  reli- 
gion can  still  be  allowed  the  name  of  science,  and  beyond  whidi 
nothing  further  deserving  of  attention  has  been  undertaken. 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  by  in  silence  an  attempt  which  has 
been  made  in  the  Hegelian  school,  though  from  the  outset,  with  en- 
tirely different  pi-emises.  It  is  the  treatise  of  Tzeller,  in  the  Tiibin- 
gen  Theological  Annals  of  the  year  1845,  in  which  at  first  this  theo- 
retic idea  of  religion  was  entirely  set  aside ;  the  effort  to  assign  one 
of  the  three  acknowledged  intellectual  powers  to  religion  was  given 
up,  and  religion  was  defined  as  a  pathological  relation  of  person  to 
person.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  scholar  of  Hegel  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  in  the  new  track.  According  to  him,  the  olyect  of  religion 
is  the  intuition  of  God.  But  this  he  knew  not  how  to  define  better 
than  as  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God.  Thus  his  investigation  slid  off 
into  the  old  track,  and  that  too,  just  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. But  Tzeller  is  not  the  first,  who  has  attempted  in  vain  to 
escape  the  magic  circle  of  those  three  fundamental  faculties.    Many 
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a  one  before  him,  through  the  coordinatioii  of  the  three  powers  or 
through  the  inveDtion  of  a  fourth  or  in  some  other  waj,  has  striyen 
to  break  the  scientific  connection,  and  the  conseqaence  has  been  that 
they  either  explained  nothing,  or  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  fell 
back  again  into  one  of  the  three  tracks  already  mentioned.  As  in 
other  cases,  so  here,  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  past  in  re- 
spect to  the  future.  The  history  of  theology  and  philosophy  shows 
that  every  one  who  has  thought  seriously  upon  the  nature  of  religion, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  consists  either  in  hmnoingy  feeHng 
or  in  acHng*  If,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  certainty  to  the  definition 
chosen,  any  one  should  j>refer  to  represent  religion  as  not  belonging 
exclusively  to  either  one  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  partially 
embracing  the  others,  the  result  would  be  the  same  in  this  as  in  every 
other  vivid  perception.  To  philosophize  is,  indeed,  an  action  of 
the  understanding  or  of  the  reason.  But  who  could  philosophize 
without  repeated  acts  of  the  vnU  to  do  it,  or  without  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  understanding  ?  The  ques* 
tion  then  is  just  this :  What  in  reality  is  religion  ?  In  which  side  of 
the  subjective  life  does  it  have  its  root  or  its  seat,  as  some  express  it  ? 
This  question  cannot  be  passed  by.  Religion  is  actually  a  manifes- 
tation which  proceeds  from  the  human  soul.  Boom  must  be  made 
for  it,  therefore,  whether  it  is  included  in  one  of  the  faculties  already 
known,  or  in  some  new  power  discovered  for  it.  Now  it  is  very  re- 
markable that,  up  to  the  present  time,  neither  course  has  been  suc- 
cessfully taken.  We  might  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  to  enumerate  in 
their  order,  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  reach  the 
true  idea  of  religion — and  to  subject  each  attempt  successively  to  an 
examination — from  the  Church-fathers  down  to  the  Reformation, 
and  from  thence  through  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Schleiermacher 
and  Elwert,  Hegel  and  Tzeller,  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  etc  Whoever 
knows  the  history  of  our  science,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  will  be 
readily  reminded  of  the  peculiar  course  the  religious  idea  has  already 
passed  through.  With  the  discovery  of  each  new  system,  religion 
has  been  accordingly  tNmsferred  to  a  different  section  of  the  intellect, 
and  so,  very  properly,  personifies  in  itself  the  resties^aess  of  scientific 
development.  As  far  as  collecting  and  examining  views  already 
historical  is  concerned,  much  has  been  done  in  several  recent 
treatises,  especially  in  that  of  Elwert,  published  in  the  Tubingen 
Theological  Annals  in  1885.  And  our  learned  predecessors  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  we  take  the  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  occasion* 
ally  of  their  labors.    But,  at  the  same  time,  we  hope  by  a  more 
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extended  discassion,  by  drawing  a  sliarper  definition  of  what  luM 
already  been  brought  forward,  to  render  sdenoe  some  hnmble  service. 
We  shall  endeavor,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  suhfect  to  a  new  exami' 
nation  the  three  pmfchological  explanaiione  of  the  nature  ofreU^um, 

As  to  the  proposition,  that  religion  cannot  consist  in  knowing,  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  eqaal  degrees  of  knowledge  may  exist  to- 
gether with  very  different  degrees  of  devotion,  and  that  so  the  rule 
of  Schleiermacher  will  apply,  viz..  That  which  does  not' form  the 
measure  of  a  thing  4n  its  variations  cannot  be  received  as  its  real 
measure.  This  assertion  has  a  scriptural  foundation  in  1  Cor.  12: 8, 
where  the  gift  of  the  pf^Sctg  is  represented  as  conferred  upon  one 
and  not  upon  another  (except  in  an  inferior  degree) ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  religious  character  of  the  person  does  not  bear  a  cor- 
responding proportion,  as  the  Apostle  expressly  adds  ^  pfArig  qtwriol 

It  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  a  relation  exists 
between  knowledge  or  cognition  and  devotion,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  knowledge,  for  instance  a  knowledge  of  sin,  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  devotion.  Devotion  indeed,  not  unfrequently  arises  from  in- 
telligent thinking,  especially  among  men  constitutionally  adapted  to 
intellectual  action,  and  that  too  even  where  the  mental  faculties 
are  not  disproportioned  to  each  other.  Among  such  persons,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  their  devotion  is  affected  by  their  knowledge, 
more  than  by  anything  else.  The  serm<m,  for  example,  which  in 
others  excites  the  liveliest  emotions,  influences  them  chiefly  through 
the  instruction  which  it  affords,  and  they  are  best  edified  by  discourses 
of  a  scientific  character.  Common  experience  also  teaches,  that 
knowledge  and  devotion  have  more  to  do  with  each  other,  than  the 
reasoning  of  the  followers  o£  Schleiermacher  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose. But  of  much  more  importance  is  the  teaching  of  the  Scrips 
tures,  where,  for  example,  Christ  says,  John  8: 31 :  iar  Vfmg  fuiwriTB 
99  Tip  Jlo/(p  t^  ifJi^t  dhi^£g  fAO^&t^cu  fiov  iati^  x$u  ywoeiS^B  triP  aX^ 
^uoPj  xoi  ^  eiX^&eia  ilxv^^Qwsei  vfuig.  It  is  undeniable,  that  here 
knowledge  is  set  forth  as  the  root  of  Divine  life,  of  true  freedom, 
whatever  meaning  you  may  attach  to  the  word  dX^&eta.  The  truth, 
to  which  clearness  of  thinking  unquestionably  belongs,  is  not  so  much 
felt  as  known  and  understood,  just  as  light  is  not  felt  but  seen.  Of  the 
same  import  is  the  passage,  John  17:  3,  where  Christ  sets  forth  the 
((D9^  aUiviog  as  consisting  in  a  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent  {ywtaCTiwst).  Passages  of  similar 
meaning  may  be  brought  forward  in  great  numbers.  They  are  found 
not  only  in  the  four  Evangelists,  but  also  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  for 
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inslance,  1  Cor.  iii,  also  James  y,  and  ebewliere.  Should  an  j  one  say 
in  oppodtloni  that  here  the  sacred  writers  are  speaking  of  a  liring,  that 
is^  of  a  practical  knowledge,  of  a  knowledge  which  implies  action,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  religion  as  here  set  forth  would  still  continue  to  con- 
sist  in  thinkii^,  the  practical  part  being  only  a  property  or  result  of  the 
intellectual.  Besides,  no  critic  of  the  Schleiermacher  school  could  in- 
tend  to  diyest  knowledge  of  its  living  nature  in  order  to  make  an  im* 
passable  gulf  between  it  and  religion.  Otherwise,  not  only  must  the 
possession  of  religion  be  denied  to  a  great  part  of  Christendom,  es- 
pecially to  the  pure  Christian  Gnostics  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  to 
all  the  speculative  mystics  of  the  Romish  and  German  churchy,  but  a 
circuitous  mode  of  interpretation  must  be  adopted,  for  a  great  number 
of  Scripture  passages,  such  as  even  the  peculiar  exegesis  of  Schleier- 
macher would  not  justify.  Letting  these  results  stand  as  prelimina- 
ries, and  engaging  to  attempt,  further  on,  a  solution  of  apparent  con- 
tradictions, we  now  proceed  to  the  second  question,  viz.  Does  religion 
consist  essentially  in  action  ? 

If  religion  is  action,  say  they,  then  it  is  either  equal  to  morality  or 
not.  In  the  latter  case,  both  would  be  equal  to  a  third  or  one  be 
subordinate  to  the  other.  Now  religion  cannot  be  a  part  of  morality, 
ptherwise  there  would  be  a  morality  which  is  not  of  a  religious  na- 
ture. Nor  can  morality  be  a  part  of  religion,  for  everything  which 
is  religious  is  also  moral.  In  case  of  their  equality  and  common 
subordination  to  a  third,  the  difference  is  only  in  form,  rdigion  and 
morality  being  only  different  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  mean- 
ing. But  there  may  be  moral  actions  which  are  not  religious.  The 
same  action  may  proceed  from  religion  or  be  performed  without 
religion;  and  in  the  same  person  there  is  frequently  a  different 
degree  of  morality  and  reli^usness. 

If  we  have  rightly  understood  these  statemeols,  that  is  «t  last  ac- 
tually received  which  was  at  first  re^ed,  viz.  that  there  may  be  a 
morality  without  religion,  and  consequently  a  religiousness  without 
morality.  This  they  will  not  expect  us  to  confess.  A  religiousness 
which  is  not  moral  does  not  deserve  the  name,  but  is  a  degeneracy 
and  perversion  oi  the  nature  of  religion. 

But  ought  we  not  to  distinguish  somewhat  between  the  not  moral 
and  the  inmioral?  Such  an  inquiry  is  proper  where  the  question 
turns  upon  the  contrariety  of  things  belonging  to  the  impersonal  and 
the  personal  life.  But  within  the  dominion  of  the  personal  and  sel^ 
oonsdous  spirit,  such  a  sq>arati(m  is  wholly  unknown.  But  in  fttct, 
there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  thus  setting  religion  and  morality  at 
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opposites  to  eadi  other.  Man  has  eyerywhere  aad  for  a  long  time 
be^  accustoiiied  to  work  seientifically,  with  bodi  names  and  with  the 
conceptions  corresponding  to  them.  But  what  shall  we  saj  if  it 
should  appear  necessary  to  subject  these  elements  themseWes  which 
thej  reoeire  as  given  positions  to  a  more  carefal  inTcstigation  before 
thej  can  be  applied  to  the  operations  of  thought,  and  it  should  become 
apparent,  that  by  this  means  only,  a  position  is  obtained  on  the  firm 
ground  of  a  clear  conception? 

What,  then,  properly  speaking,  is  morality  ?  It  appears  to  us  that 
by  it  is  connnonly  understood  the  irreproachable  character  of  outward 
conduct,  conforsaable  to  the  law  of  good,  so  fkr  as  this  conduct  pro- 
ceeds from  an  inward  principle.  In  this  case  legality,  in  which  the 
latter  addition,  viz.  inward  principle,  is  wanting,  forms  the  contrast 
to  morality ;  and  then  morality,  by  which  is  signified,  not  an  objective 
law,  but  the  inward  intentions  corresponding  to  it,  has  those  inward 
intentions  for  its  meararing  rule.  Morality  is  good  action  for  good- 
ness' sake.  Legality  is  good  action  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage, 
or  what  in  principle  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  action  to  which  one 
is  impelled  by  fear  of  a  penalty.  Works  of  human  love,  for  example, 
when  they  are  actually  done  out  of  love  to  man,  and  not  for  the  ^e 
of  some  hon<Mr  or  emolumeat,  also  professional  fidelity,  frugality,  etc 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  morality.  If  thb  is  morality, 
then  of  course  there  is  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  moral  actions 
can  just  as  well  spring  from  a  pure,  natural  emotion,  as  frt>m  religion, 
that  is,  from  ftdth,  love  to  God,  or  generally  speaking,  from  man's 
relation  to  God.  Otherwise  you  must  deny  to  loving  an  enemy,  to 
prt^essioaal  fidelity,  etc  by  an  atheist,  not  only  its  actual  value,  but  in 
the  end  indeed  its  actoal  being ;  and  such  like  actions  where  they  do 
not  spring  from  a  sense  of  religion,  must  be  considered  as  absolutely 
Bot  moraL  But  under  these  circumstances,  what  becomes  of  Chris- 
tian ethics?  If  the  first  is  actually  and  essentially  different  from 
the  other,  then  we  have  no  less  than  three  kinds  of  morality,  viz. 
that  which  is  independent  of  all  religion,  that  which  springs  out  of  any 
religion  whatever^  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  religion. 
According  to  this.  Christian  ethics  might  properly  have  three  or  at 
least  two  parts,  one  common  to  it  with  heathen  religions  and  at  the 
same  time  with  downright  infidelity,  and  another  peculiar  to  itself. 
To  the  latter  might  be  attributed,  for  example,  prayer  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  participation  in  the  sacraments,  in  the  work  of  missions, 
and  the  like,  for  which  there  is  unquestionably  a  place  in  Christian 
tihics»    To  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  all  those  actions 
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#hlch  Obe  not  a  Christian  perfbt*hi8,  wh^fi  lie  does  them  oat  of  an 
inward  principle.  N6W  tb  distthguUh  these  two  kinds  of  morality 
flfdm  each  othe^,  we  pnopostft  h)  ttse  the  word  **  moral,"  for  all  that 
which  is  comnKMily  tWan^d^d  With  morality,  but  to  designate  the  pecu- 
UMT  mi^rality  of  thte  Chi^isttan  religion  by  the  title  of  saper-moral,  aA^r 
the  le^cample  bf  ^  high-sounding  term  in  dogmatics,  where  in  like 
ittann^r  it  is  Usual  to  speak  of  the  rational  and  the  super-rational. 
Thfe  dods  toot  entirely  relieve  us,  however,  from  difficulty,  for  we 
diali  hav«  to  find  a  similar  distinction  for  the  externals  of  Christian 
moridity  for  which  we  have  no  designation  at  hand.  Indeed  we  are 
in  the  same  condition  that  supernatural  theology  formerly  was.  For 
any  one  might  reasonably  ask  us  whether  this  super-moral  were 
something  moral  or  something  not  moral ;  whether  morality  without 
this  8uper«moral  could  be  a  whole  and  independent  existence,  or 
whether  by  the  incoming  of  the  latter  quality  an  essential  change 
was  experienced,  and  the  like  ?  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  remove 
^ese  objections. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Morality,  say  they^  Is  good  action  proceeding 
from  an  inward  principle.  What,  then,  is  inward  principle  ?  ,  Fear 
of  punishment,  desire  of  gain,  are  one  kind  of  inward  principle.  It 
ought  perhaps  to  be  called  such  a  principle  as  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  But  in  the  nature  of  human  free-agency,  the  principle  is 
unquestionably  included,  that  every  action  is  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding  consequence,  good  with  a  good,  evil  with  an  evil  consequence. 
For  all  that  appears,  then,  thus  far,  fear  or  venality  might  be  an 
inward  principle.  We  are  not  willing  to  regard  the  subject  from  so 
low  a  point  of  view  as  to  consider  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
good  as  no  reward,  the  acquisition  of  substantial  advantage  as  the 
only  motive  to  right  action,  and  so  esteem  sickness  as  a  greater  pun^* 
ishment  than  an  evil  conscience,  nay,  even  disconnect  the  latter  from 
the  idea  of  punishment  altogether,  and  exclude  a  good  conscience 
from  the  idea  of  advantage. 

The  question  here  arises !  does  an  action  cease  to  l>e  truly  moral, 
when  it  springs  from  a  desire  fbr  the  blessings  of  everlasting  life^ 
yea,  for  the  approbation  of  God,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  fear  of , 
everlasting  punishment,  of  exclusion  frotn  the  presence  of  God? 
These,  however,  according  to  the  commonly  received  ethical  ide% 
are  not  internal  principles.  Here  the  formula  is  again  forced  into 
service  that  you  must  love  and  do  good,  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  and 
that  such  conduct  is  moitility,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  tenh* 
But  we  know,  indeed,  no  proposition  sO  mUch  adapted  to  bribg  coh<« 
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fusion  into  moral  philoe^y  and  build  op  tlie  MMOtiia  6£lk%  »^ 
upon  a  sandj  foandadoQ»  but  right  into  the  fo^  as  thii.  For  ia  th# 
first  i^ace,  the  questioa  woold  be*  whether  love  to  the  food  in  it9> 
highest  personal  essence,  that  is,  love  to  God,  and  the  act  of  990^ 
for  the  sake  of  God,  maj  not  be  a  higher  form  of  morality  Ihaa  love 
to  a  mere  abstract  idea  of  good*  Seco«dty,  it  might  be  ytry  difficalfc 
to  explain  how  a  man  conld  be  in  a  position  to  do  good  lor  tl^  sak#> 
of  the  good.  For  no  one  performs  an  actioii  merely  to  have  done  il 
«— that  woold  be  to  act  without  an  object— -hot  he  hae  soiae  eai 
In  Tiew  i  either  that  humanity  may  be  improred,  and  then  he  pei^ 
forms  his  action  not  out  of  love  to  the  good  but  £or  humenity's  sake;, 
or  that  he  himself  may  be  improved,  in  which  case  he  has  dooa 
good  £oT  his  own  sake,  out  of  love  to  himself  and  not  ont  of  love  t^ 
the  good.  In  view  of  this  and  similar  conseqoenees,  resnUing  froai 
the  distinction  usually  made  between  religioBL  and  morality^  we  eaSK 
Hot  agree  with  the  fundamental  prind^  of  the  above  mentioned 
explanation.  The  case  is  the  same  when  we  carefnlly  consider  thai 
individual  action  belonging  to  the  department  of  molality.  Sdeace, 
flB  it  appears  to  us,  falls  into  a  great  errer  when  it  ooasidecs  aetiM% 
usually  esteemed  as  morally  good,  the  common  pn^r^  of  all  thoae< 
who  possess  the  powers  of  a  free  moral  agent.  Duo  si  faeinnt  idem» 
non  est  idem.  This  is  nowhere  else  so  true  as  it  is  here.  The 
moral  actions  of  a  Christian  are  distinguished  from  those  of  a  person. 
Hot  a  Christian,  not  merely  in  the  form,  or  through  the  inoomii^  of 
a  peculiar  element  as  religious  feeling,  but  *^toio  eoelo;"  for  they 
have  an  entirely  different  beginning,  middle,  aim  and  end.  The 
atheist,  for  example,  who  bestows  alms  by  the  power  which  the  natu- 
ral man  possesses  of  doing  a  thing  or  leaving  a  thing  undone,  at  his 
pleasure,  does  it  for  the  relief  of  a  temporal  necessity,  and  oonse- 
qucDtly  that  both  his  own  temporal  welfare  and  that  of  the  receiver, 
may  be  benefitted  thereby.  In  the  latter  case,  his  action  rests  on 
love  to  the  creature,  which  takes  precedence  of  love  to  Grod,  in  prin* 
ciple  excluding  it  altogether;  and  the  consequence  is,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  the  giver,  that  his  own  eternal  salvation  is  imperiled, 
the  peculiar  honor  of  Grod  neglected,  and  the  whole  Divine  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  world  is  destroyed.  The  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  he  acts  like  a  Christian,  bestows  alms  out  of  love  to  God,  to 
which  love  to  the  creature  is  absolutely  subordinate ;  bestows  alms  in 
consequence  of,  and  according  to,  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
him ;  bestows  them  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  and  then, 
secondly,  for  the  relief  of  distress ;  bestows  them,  finally,  with  the 
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Mtoni  <iii^<pia»e>  ikat  Ggd'8  nme  is  iMoored  Ancliy,  and  his  own 
•dtnial  MkMiM  promoted.  Tlie  work  of  a  Gliristian  differs  fixMn  a 
•ftmflar  woA  porfor— d  bf  an  infidel^  not  m&Mty  ui  respect  to  th^ 
person  for  Wfaon  it  k  perfDrmed,  but  dtffors  in  its  inmost  nature  and 
•itbstaiiee,  the  two  things,  indeed,  having  aotibiBg  in  common  bat  fortt 
and  name.  It  is  not,  however,  araerted  tiiat  he  only  is  in  a  position 
to  do  good,  who  lias  become  consoions  of  a  Obrlstiui  life  within  hiBk 
Hieral  good,  ia  its  concrete  reality,  in  other  words,  the  Holj  Spirit, 
•0  far  as  it  prodoces  free  actions  confenaable  to  the  law  of  God,  is 
an  objeetiTe  power,  ii^ieh  m  alio  eftcaeioos,  ia  the  preliminary  stages 
of  mcnral  devek^oKnt,  and  nnst  be  acknowledged  pavamoont,  where- 
ever  kaayui  action  depefids  on  a  principle  of  life  not  in  opposition  te 
the  Hbljr  Spirit  Nor  is  it  difBcnlt  by  this  means  to  perceive  corw 
test^QMUacieB  to  the  true  good,  in  other  Wf»ds,  a  r^ection  of  Chris* 
liaa  morality,  in  some  who  are  destitiite  of  the  Christian  life.^  In 
oath  eases,  however^  inward  ind^ondeaoe  in  moral  action,  proper 
fires  agiaey  whidb  is  conditioned  im  the  living  oommimion  with  God, 
■ad  is  the  umHitM,  ftuidamenlal  prteciple  of  good  aelkm,  is  wanting ; 
so  that  the  soieaAifle  rssah  is  always  tiie  same.  Bat  in  contemplating 
tiltts  readt)  we  bM  thai  the  qaestioii,  whether  the  natare  o(  religion 
oodrisls  in  action,  cannot  be  lost  sight  of,  so  kmg  as  you  adhere  lo 
the  ralionaliBtic  or  deisdc  idea  of  mondlty,  so  long  as  yoo  do  not 
limtt  the  expresskm  amra]ity,and  plaoe  the  VMmg  Christian  idea, 
mhkh  we  express  by  the  word  ri^iteoosDess,  as  the  only  sdendflc 
idea,  in  its  {dace. 

However  the  aforesaid  qoeetion  may  be  viewed,  we  are  still  unable 
to  answer  it  in  the  negative.  When,  for  example,  admission  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  made  to  depend  upon  doing  the  will  of  God, 
the  essence  of  religion  is  dearly  placed  in  action.  Still  more  to  the 
point  is  the  expresskm  of  John :  do  the  truth,  compared  with  another, 
the  troth  shall  make  free^  The  expression  of  James,  that  the  man 
shall  be  Messed  m  his  deed,  may  be  taken  pertiaps  as  the  most  deci* 
sive  pro(tf«teact,  for  the  practical  idea  of  religion.  Moreover,  no  one 
will  doabt,  that  sin  is  a  practical  oonceptbn,  nor  that  conversion,  imply« 
ing  an  entire  change  of  the  whole  re^gious  condition,  is  brought  about 
by  an  act  of  the  wilL  Is  it  even  evident  that  no  manifestation  of  the 
religkms  life,  certainly  no  progress  in  the  same,  can  Ik)  thought  of, 

^  In  a  limilsr  waj,  the  Christian  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  nnsmnc- 
tified  part  of  his  natare,  so  that  his  works  and  feelings  proceed  partly  from  mere 
natare,  and  are  consequently  of  perishable  valae,  and  partly  flrom  natare  inter* 
mingled  whfa  graet. 
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except  as  oonneotod  with,  oonditioiied  on,  and  produced  by  «eme  acv 
tion.  Progress  io  knowledge^  for  example,  is  ccmditioaed  on  a  deter^ 
mination  to  the  same,  and  the  degree  of  this  knowledge  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  this  determination ;  so  prajer,  the  production  of  artis- 
tic exhibitions,  such  as  songs,  orations,  and  the  like.  Thus  we  have 
neither  in  the  Scriptures  nor  in  experience,  any  reason  for  so|^>osing 
that  religion  does  not  consist  easentiallj  in  action* 

Because  in  the  school  of  Schleiermadier,  religion  can  neither 
be  knowledge  nor  action,  its  disciples  ii^er,  as  the  onlj  thing  that 
remains,  that  it  belongs  to  immediate  self-consdousness ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  feelings.  Feeling  and  consdbusness  are  not  properiy 
the  same  thing ;  but  by  the  word  ccmseiousaess,  we  mean  something 
deeper,  more  comprehensive,  than  by  the  word  feeling.  But  it  is 
also  evident,  that  consciousness,  as  often  as  a  definite  psyekological 
application  is  made  of  it,  might  be  transformed  again  into  ftBelin^ 
and  so  both  be  nearly  synonymous.  We,  therefore,  shall  make  use 
of  the  latter  expression  in  which  the  Schleiermach^  doctrine  first 
received  an  intelligible  form.  Beligion,  say  they,  is  feeling.  Proof: 
in  the  first  place,  universal  intuition,  when  it  relates  to  the  heait. 
This  accords  with  the  old  Lutheran  definition ;  according  to  which, 
religion  is  essentially  c^i^facfto  J)e%.  But  love  is  a  feeling;  so  also 
repentance,  remorse,  dependence  on  God,  joy  in  God ;  all  these  are 
manifestations  of  pious  feeling.  Furthermore,  prayer  and  devotion, 
which  bring  to  view  the  proper  nature  of  religion,  are  of  the  same 
character.  Most  evidently,  it  is  added,  the  correctness  of  this  ap- 
prehension becomes  apparent  in  states  of  higher  devotion,  as  trances, 
visions,  speaking  with  tongues,  all  which  are  evidently  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  belonging  to  the  highest  degree  of  religious 
perfection.  There  is  then  no  pious  condition,  in  which  feeling  might 
not  exist,  while  there  are  those  in  which  knowledge  and  action  have 
but  little  if  any  influence.  As  to  the  objection,  that  in  this,  religion 
would  have  a  purely  subjective  character,  it  is  answered,  that  know- 
ledge is  not  purely  objective,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  religion,  in 
order  to  permeate  the  whole  being,  should  be  defined  as  subjectively 
as  possible. 

By  this  explanation,  we  are  brought  against  the  peculiar  fashiona- 
ble obscurities  and  errors  of  the  times,  the  avoidance  of  which  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  theological  science.  We  here  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  ideas  of  love  and  prayer  just  presented.  We  afBrm  that 
love  is  not  strictly  a  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  highest  kind 
of  action,  the  most  powerful  and  comprehensive  operation  of  wilL 
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For  U  eoaaisto  in  the  oomiag  forth  oat  of  the  proper  I,  in  an  entire 
rennncifttion  of  the  I,  ia  itself  oonsidered,  in  the  giving  one's  self  away 
10  another  person  or  assemblage  oi  persons.  It  is  wishing  to  be  and 
to  live  in  others,  and  a  course  of  action  corresponding  thereto.  Love 
is  never  necessarily  itself  a  feeling.  It  is  indeed^  according  to  human 
experience,  conditioned  on  a  feding  of  want  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  God  On  the  contrary,  yoo*  hare  to  snppose  that  in  the 
ereataoD  of  man,  through  a  resolution  of  Divine  lore,  such  a  relation 
of  God  to  man  was  first  estabhshed,  that  in  consequence,  God,  with- 
out his  fellowship  with  man,  would  experience  a  sense  of  want  In 
like  maaner,  must  the  sense  of  want  among  men  be  awakened  by  a 
resolotion,  so  that  the  ^ving  one's  self  away  to  another  being  precedes 
all  sense  of  necessity  of  thus  giving  one's  self  away^  and  the  Ibrmer 
never  can  he  fully  exf^ned  as  arising  oat  of  the  latter.  Love  is 
further  aooompanied  by  feelings  of  joy,  blessedness,  etc  But  these 
fbelinga  are  not  one  and  the  same  as  love.  It  may  indeed  be  accom- 
panied by  leelings,  which  are  contrary  to  its  own  nature.  For  it  is 
characteristic  oi  love  to  strive  afler  a  perfect  harmony,  between  the 
loving  and  the  loved.  If  this  hannony  cannot  be  reached,  then  love 
is  accompanied  wiUi  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaetion  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  an  all-consuming  restlessness.  But  love  itself  is  not  conse- 
quently diminished,  but  perhaps  beceaes  stronger  than  ever.  Love 
may  come  to  the  determination  to  renounce  the  beloved  object,  with- 
out itself  ceasing  to  exist,  so  that  a  rest  follows,  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  desire  of  love.  £ven  when  love  has  attained 
its  desired  end,  it  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
bat  the  feeling  of  anxiety,  of  sorrow,  etc,  is  connected  with  the  most 
perfect  abandonment  of  self  to  the  object  beloved.  If  now  such  va- 
rious feelings  can  be  comiectecl  with  love,  and  the  several  kinds  of 
feeling  rise  and  fall  i^ain,  without  love  itself  nndergoing  any  essen- 
tial change  thereby,  then  it  is  certain  that  love  itself  is  not  synony- 
mous with,  feeling,  but  it  is  something  which  transcends  feeling,  which 
eontrob  it;  in  other  words,  love  is  an  act  of  the  free-wilL 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  respecting  prayer.  This  is  used  in 
our  later  science  in  a  sense  the  most  subjective  possible,  and  we  must 
say  in  a  sense  the  weakest  possible.  If  prayer  is  nothing  more  than 
an  expression  of  devout  feeling,  then  it  is  either  an  expression  of  an- 
guish, of  want,  or  of  joy  and  contentment,  according  to  the  momentary 
character  of  a  person's  state  of  mind.  Certainly  it  could  not  be  an 
address,  arising  from  a  determination  to  pray  in  consequence  of  an 
ex{Hress  command  of  Gtod,  without  any  reference  to  the  presence 
33* 
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or  the  absence,  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  inward  enaotioB. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  striving  and  wreM^g  in  prayer,  espe- 
cially as  it  occurs  in  times  of  temptation ;  for  wr  fight  against  hostile 
powers,  not  by  feelings,  bat  by  acts  of  the  free-wiH^  But  prayer  ]# 
really  a  very  active  exercise.  So  far  as  it  utters  itself  h»  stqfipticah 
tion  and  intercession,  it  is  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire,  and  se 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  will.  A  good  man  who  finds  himself  onable, 
in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  to  break  down  his  owi*  will, 
prays.  He  endeavors  to  make  the  will  of  another  subservient  to 
himself,  just  as  the  person  who  commands,  only  not  in  the  same  way. 
So  it  is  with  prayer.  Its  design  is,  to  give  the  will  of  God  a  definite 
direction  towards  our  salvation ;  also  to  make  his  will  serviceable  to 
the  human  will,  and  consequently  to  exert  a  definite  influence  upon 
the  Divine  government  Thb  idea  of  prayer  is  not  too  bold,  but  as> 
aU  the  exhortations  and  prcxnises  enforcing  the  duty,  and  especially 
as  the  history  of  Jacob's  wrestling  by  night,  go  to  show,  it  is  t&e 
simple  Scriptural  idea ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  faults  of  the 
doctrine  of  Schleiermacher,  that  the  true  idea  of  prayer  has  been  so 
completely  abandoned. 

This  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  prayer  appears  somewhat 
more  plausible  when  applied  to  adoration,  thanksgiving,  etc  But 
this  plausibility  has  no  foundation  except  that  in  adoration  feeling 
becomes  a  very  powerful  element  €^  the  devotional  exercise,  it  being 
a  high  form  of  spiritual  manifestation,  and  therefore  including  within 
itself  a  high  degree  of  mental  concentration.  But  adoration  is  in 
itself  likewise  an  act  of  the  will,  in  one  of  its  highest  exhibitions. 
For  it  is  the  giving  one's  self  away  to  God,  the  declaration  of  nncon- 
ditional  submission,  and  that  profound  reverence  which  is  his  dae. 
Hence,  also,  these  utterances  of  the  spirit  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
are  represented  as  an  offering,  consequently  removing  them  from  the 
circle  of  mere  feeling.  What,  on  the  contrary,  in  modem  speech, 
is  understood  by  adoration,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  expressed,  by 
4evotion  (we  here  distinguish  between  the  modern  sentimental  use  of 
the  word,  and  the  true  Christian  use  of  it),  is  a  condition,  in  which 
the  natural  man  commits  himself  intentionally  to  his  obscure  religious 
feelings,  and  in  this  obscurity  finds  enjoyment.  Prayer,  then,  in  its 
twofold  form,  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  want  on  the  part  of  man.  Pure  Christian  prayer  has  a 
different  origin.  It  is  the  fruit  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  command : 
Thou  hast  said,  Seek  ye  my  face, — Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek,  P«.  I. 
^\l  and  it  shall  be  given  you, — I  will  that  men  pray  in  all  plftces,  etc 
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And  oat  of  this  obedience,  arises  an  independent  inclinatiofi^  Ivhicb* 
however,  constantly  needs  to  be  enlivened,  and  newljr  awakened  bj 
the  spirit  of  obedience. 

They  saj  further  that  repentance,  confidence  in  Ood,  etc  are  feel- 
ings and  are  of  a  religious  character*  That  this,  however,  as  respects 
repentance,  is  not  the  case,  we  have  sinking  evidence  in  the  repent- 
ance of  Judas.  There  is  no  need  of  any  knowledge  of  God  in  order 
to  experience  some  forms  of  repentance.  It  may  exist  in  an  atheist  as 
well  as  in  a  Christian.  Confidence  in  God  is  of  course  a  religious 
feeling,  and  joy  in  God  is  also  a  Christian  sentiment  But  can  a 
dogmatic  view  of  God,  received  objectively  from  Him,  be  less  reli- 
gious in  itself  considered,  than  these  feelings  ?  Finally,  it  is  evident 
•in  respect  to  these  feelings,  that  religion,  when  essentially  feeling,  is 
also  a  matter  of  fact ;  as  this  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  proposition  in  question. 

If  a  person  should  now  bring  forward  ecstasies  and  visions  to  prore 
that  religion  consists  in  feeling,  the  case  may  be  examined  on  its  own 
merits.  Vision  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  supernatural  percipiency,  which 
can  hardly  be  brought  under  the  comnM>n  psychological  nomenclature, 
but  belongs  rather  to  the  theoretic  departments  of  intellectual  life* 
Ecstasy  is  not  a  mere  elevation  of  feeling,  but  according  to  the  words, 
2  Cor.  12: 8,  srrs  tV  atofiauy  ovx  oldot,  x.  t,  L,  is  such  an  extraordinary 
departure  from  usual  conditions,  and  i^pears  so  completely  discon- 
nected from  cdstomary  religious  development,  that  it  cannot  properly 
be  taken  into  the  account.  The  case  is  difierent  in  respect  to  speak- 
ing with  tongues.  That  this  is  a  purely  religious  phenomenon,  in 
which  thinking  and  acting  predominate,  almost  in  opposition  to  feel- 
ing, cannot  be  denied.  According  to  Paul,  this  gift  has  merely  a 
selfish,  personal  value,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  highest  conditions 
of  the  religious  life. 

Finally,  we  have  a  word  more  to  say  against  the  doctrine  in 
question,  drawn  from  the  commonly  received  view  of  religion,  as 
a  maUer  of  the  heart.  Warmth,  inwardness,  animation,  with  which 
Divine  truth  is  received  or  expressed,  and  by  which  it  can  be 
commonly  ascertained  whether  religion  may  be  a  matter  of  the 
heart  or  not,  is  represented  as  always  belonging  to  the  feelipgs. 
But  experience  does  not  indicate  that  where  there  is  the  greatest 
warmth,  there  is  always  the  highest  degree  of  religion.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  innumerable  examples  of  highly  excited  and  by  no 
means  hypocritical  feeling,  in  connection  with  which  may  be  found 
an  unexpectedly  small  measure  of  the  otherwise  necessary  charac- 
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teriBtics  of  the  religioos  life ;  for  example,  knowledge,  conscieDtiottfk 
ness,  etc  On  the  other  hand,  frequently  a  aingnlarlj  moderate 
measure  of  feeling,  a  certain  coolness  of  the  understanding  hides  from 
view  a  very  strong  and  pore  devotion.  As  to  the  second  case,  it 
need  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  expression  ^'heart"  is  applied  just 
as  correctlj  to  a  high  degree  of  courage,  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the 
like.  No  one  would  understand  hy  a  hearty  warrior,  a  man  full  o£ 
feeling.  The  expression  ''heart"  denotes  here  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  centre  of  the  soul's  life,  the  ooncrete  expression  of 
life,  without  regaid  to  its  psychological  analysis,  or  its  more  external 
parts. 

While  almost  all  the  arguments,  acoordmg  to  whieh  religion  eon- 
sists  in  feeling,  have  by  degrees  disappeared,  Uiere  are  oertain  oppos- 
ing considerations  which  must  not  be  passed  ow  in  silence*  First 
of  all,  is  the  £Etct  that,  while  the  term  feeling  is  never  feund  in  the 
Scriptures,  its  mecadng  is  rartHjf  found  in  them.  Whai  comes  near* 
est  to  it  are  sudi  expressions  as  these :  joy,  r^eice  in  the  L(»t[,  eta, 
sorrow,  godly  sorrow  in  distinction  from  the  schtfow  of  the  world,  but 
especially  the  term  blessedness.  Of  theae  expressions,  only  the  lai^ 
ter  oocnrs  so  frequently,  and  in  such  clear  posidoas,  that  we  can 
make  any  use  oi  it  in  our  investigation.  It  musty  indeed,  be  shown, 
that  blessedness  and  religion  are  essentially  the  same.  That  such  is 
not  the  case  has  been  already  proved*  For  prayer  to  Christ,  for  in- 
stance, which  brings  blessedness  along  with  it,  only  as  a  consequence 
or  as  an  attendant  feeling,  but  does  not  involve  the  klea  of  blessed^ 
ness,  can  be  offered  without  this  feeMng.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
true,  that  a  person  is  religious  in  propojtion  to  his  happiness,  but  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  frequently  much  religion  where  there  is  but 
little  joyous  feeling.  Religion,  then,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  blessed- 
ness or  happiness,  and  so  in  this  respect  is  not  feeling. 

In  the  next  place,  out  of  this  aesthetic  idea  of  religion  arise  many 
highly  suspicious  consequences.  If  religion  were  feeling,  then  the 
fine  arts,  when  employed  on  religious  subjects,  would  furnish  the 
highest  form  of  religion,  higher  even  than  prayer,  preaching  and 
improvement  of  the  word,  the  sacramental  supper,  etc  For  art  is 
neither  a  matter  of  the  will  nor  of  the  understanding,  but  of  feeling, 
because  it  has  to  do  with  beauty.  Accordingly,  the  chorals  of  Lu- 
ther would  be  more  religious  than  bis  sermons ;  a  paece  of  passion 
music  or  an  ''ecce  homo'*  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  discourses 
of  Augustine ;  St  Peter's  church  at  Borne  would  express  more  devo* 
tion  than  the  magnificent  religious  service  performed  in  it.    Then 
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Anther,  aceotdtng  to  a  commonly  reeeiTed  ophilon,  the  female  sex 
fiTe  more  in  feeling  than  the  male  sex ;  consequently  female  piet]^ 
would  be  a  higher  expression  of  religioo  than  masculine  piety,  which 
concerns  itself  more  in  objects  of  knowledge  and  action.  And  when 
through  advancing  years  feeling  subsides,  and  everything,  even  that 
which  is  of  a  religious  nature,  comes  to  be  considered  more  as  an 
object  of  reflection  and  action,  piety  would  diminish.  It  would  be- 
come less  and  less  as  age  increased,  tUl  its  v^  spirit  might  go  to 
the  grave  with  the  form  that  contained  it  With  such  an  idea  of  re- 
l^on,  the  entire  order  of  the  religious  life  would  be  reversed.  In- 
deed, so  long  as  feeling  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  Schleiermacher,  or 
in  the  polemic  sense  of  the  HegeHan  school,  religion  itself  is  in  fad 
destroyed.  For  if  filing  is  the  proper  seat  of  religion,  then,  as  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  in  opposition  to  Schleiermacherism,  the 
rise  of  a  theology  and  of  a  Divine  service  would  be  impossible. 
That  feeling  cannot  be  described  in  words  and  ideas  is  an  acknowl- 
edged proposition.  As  the  most  it  can  do,  it  may  suffer  itself  to  be 
translated  into  the  peculiar  language  of  feeling,  poetry,  music,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  fine  arts.  But  here  it  cannot  bear  the  touchstone  of 
troth,  and  finally  turns  out  to  be  a  failing  as  before.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  true  that  feeling  really  produces  fellowship.  That  this  is  not  the 
fact  the  Apostle  teaches  when  speaking  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  1  Cor. 
xiv.  But  in  truth  feeling  is  just  as  much  repellant  as  connective. 
For,  whenever  there  is  a  necessity  for  sharing  joy  and  sorrow  with 
odiers,  the  ultimate  ground  of  this  communication  is  not  the  advance- 
ment of  an  objective  end,  but  the  advancement  of  one's  own  life ; 
while  for  the  undertaking  of  a  common  enterprise,  in  which  every 
one  bears  his  own  proportion,  there  would  be  no  ground  whatever. 

We  cannot  forbear  alleging,  against  the  aesthetic  idea  of  religion, 
a  one-sided  subjectivity.  That  religion  must  be  subjective,  and  that 
knowledge  cannot  be  purely  objective,  because  both  would  then  lose 
their  vitality,  we  are  far  from  denying.  But  the  objective  can  be- 
come subjective  without  ceasing  to  be  objective.  For  a  civil  law, 
though  not  arising  from  the  feeling  of  an  individual  citizen,  yet  when 
heartily  received  by  the  subject,  becomes  of  course  subjective,  whOe 
it  still  retains  its  original  objectivity. 

If,  now,  we  were  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced, it  would  be  this:  that  religion  might  consist  in  knowledge 
as  well  as  in  action  and  fueling ;  in  other  words,  in  neither  of  the  three. 
We  are  not  at  all  aided  by  their  mere  juxtaposition.  If  one  should 
imi^;ine  the  elements  intermingled  in  an  equal  proportion,  the  ques*' 
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«k»i  iBMiedktdj  i«tanii»  y^haA  deMi— I  ghres  to  dM  BiiKhM  iH 
pit^kerchameter?  Or  what  ib  the  result  of  tUt  adxtaie^  tlM  Iwirii 
•levMsit^  arising  oat  of  the  three?  Ab«okite  eqsaUtj  of  labdwe^ 
10  aa  indiffsrenoe  of  eleaients,  in  respect  lo  eaeh  other.  Absohite 
•qoilibiMim  16  death  in  the  spiritwd  «•  well  ae  in  the  phTBical  Hftb 
An  atteiapt  has  been  made  to  disooTer  a  higher  power  than  the  three^ 
in  whieh  the  three  maj  be  iiatted.  Sodi  an  atteo^  for  instance,  fa 
the  ahore  mentioDed  treatise  of  Tzelkr,  to  which  before  proceeding 
fartfaery  we  most  return. 

Behgien,  aeoording  to  Tzeller,  fa  neMier  actiea,  nor  knowlec^ 
fior  feehog,  but  a  pathological  condttkuy  it  which  everything  tuniB 
on  the  personal  relation  in  whidi  the  hnrnaa  being  stands  to  God» 
It  is  a  rdation  of  person  to  person,  of  the  finite  sutrjeot  to  the  absoiots 
subject,  and  through  diis  oondilaon,  the  Tarioos  theorelie  and  nsond 
activities  become  religious.  The  great  eifoit  of  the  religious  man^ 
according  to  Taelier,  k  to  become  happj.  This  happinesB  conaisiB 
in  an  intnitiye  visioa  of  God,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ai)seiiite 
Deity.  Unqnestionably  die  learned  anflMr,  in  these  ranarks,  has 
opened  SQOM  dear  and  correct  YiewB  rejecting  the  antere  of  religisn. 
Bat,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  and  as  might  ha^e  been  sq^osed 
fiom  the  word,  knowledge  of  Deity,  he  fa  treating  of  something  com* 
j^hensible^  Jiz.  of  knowledge.  The  end  of  rehgion  fa  an  adequati 
knowledge  of  the  idea  €i  Qod,  vdiidi,  accerdmg  to  hfa  oinnion,  can 
be  reached  only  by  philosophy*  If  that  fa  the  end  of  rsMgk>n,  its  be- 
gHMMitg,  its  thus  for  concealed  root,  fa  no  oter  than  knowiedgak 
While  one  treats  in  rdigion  about  the  knowledge  of  an  idea,  he  does 
not  treat  of  A  person;  for,  that  a  person  fa  not  an  idea  and  an  idea  fa 
not  a  person,  even  an  HegeMan  ^-  foom  the  view  of  the  distinguished 
author-^  wiU  not  at  thfa  day  presume  to  deny.  For  the  peeuliarity 
and  independent  of  religion  has  here  also  as  little  eontinnity  as 
dsewhere  in  the  department  of  the  Hegelian  schooL  Moreoveri 
Tseller  does  not  hold  to  the  uniy^-sal,  philosophically  inherent  ne« 
oessity  of  thfa  knowledge  of  God  as  being  a  form  of  religion.  For 
of  what  use  fa  a  k>wer  form  when  there  fa  a  higher  one  in  which  it 
must  be  swallowed  up  ?  Can  a  want  find  place  in  the  perfoct  to  lead 
upon  the  imperfect?  or  shall  that  want  as  an  absohite  demand  of 
p^rsonaMty  be  aUowed  to  remain  as  an  un^Eplained  matter  of  foct? 
Where,  then,  fa  the  absolute  law  of  f^iilosophy  ? 

But  indeed  with  Umcc  first  most  excdlent  remarks,  only  one  side 
of  reMgion  comes  into  notice,  and  the  investigation,  if  it  had  gone 
fofftber,  in  the  first  beaten  trad^  woold  haTO  retumed  to  the  usual 
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wmv^  Fini  of  all,  i^  mmk  deoMsd  w  m/f^baaaAm^  \mm  tlMt; 
IMidiolociksal  cmiditiMi  may  be  •onndnred  ptyicdiologkaUy.^  Wbeie 
Aa  dkomvie  k  p^eludof^oaly  w«  inagiiie  a  iiimix<^  a*  saffiMriogy  • 
naeqptibifity  or  aoMBelhing  of  the  kind.  New  a  bmui  is  fuaceptiUv 
either  while  he  peveelme  somethings  or  while  he  allowe  80»e  objeet 
to  affisct  hie  desire^  or  T^iOe  he  is  eonsdoas  of  his  own  oooditkoy  as 
aa  indiyidnal  or  in  conaeetioo  with  the  whole,  being  determiiied  \ff 
seate  person  wilhoiit  In  which  of  the  tivee  last  elements  lelemd 
to  is  a  person  pathologically  coaditioaed  ?  We  abide  by  the  mmA 
ooaehisive  of  the  eiqpressione  ef  TaeUer,  that  bleesedaess  oonsists  pa^ 
thelegieafiy  in  this,  that  a  peeson  beeemee  eenecioas  of  his  eonditiov 
as  it  is  determined  by  his  relalion  la  Ged^  as  b^g  a  coodkion  eor» 
responding  to  his  nature.  Bat  in  this  case,  religion  seeau-  to  ap* 
fMoumaiefeeUBg^  and  we  stand  agahi  at  the  tiiresheU  of  the  idea  of 
SeUeiermaeher.  If  it  is  said  that  n^Aer  of  the  tbree  are  meanty  aa 
Taellec  edgiaaify  maintai&ed,  bat  sometfiing  which  eomprcbeads  tfaa 
whale  ma%  the  ex^nmwa  *^  poAologic'*  stands  in  ^  way*  Fov 
aaUgioB  indndes  not  merely  eooditions  bat  also  activities)  soeh  as 
oenvenion,  wfaidbi  under  the  given  sappositiens  oaght  not  to  be  eeft" 
aideied  as  a  paihologieal  eoofitioik 

Bui  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  be  happy  is  not  the  exelaeive 
iplansst  of  religientQor  even  its  hsg^best  interest.  The  practical^  that 
ia  to  say,  the  pastoral,  application  of  rettgions  trath,  may  express  the 
nature  ef  religion,  as  thougk  it  were  the  chief  care  of  sum  to  ebtafai  a 
fltore  hope  of  ereriasting  life.  But  sdenoe  has  reason  eooogh  in  Scrips* 
tare,  as  it  has  in  common  reUgious  life)  to  sedc  out  a  etiU  Ui^ber  poeitiofi. 
Xhk  is  evideBt  fimn  the  arvaqgement  of  the  Lor^s  prayer,  and  of  tto 
tancomaiandmeats.  If  the  oomawnchnents  having  referenoe  to  the  be^ 
ia^  name  and  hingdom  of  God,  are  flnt  pnt  down,  then  those  whieb 
direct  iadfiwidual  and  social  life;  and  if  ia  the  seoMd  instance  prayer 
if  ofiered  fer  hallewiag  the  name  of  God«  foit  the  coaaing  of  his  hi^g* 
dcBs,  for  the  doing  ef  his  will  in  heaven  and  on  earth  beA»6  tibe  sab- 
jective  need  of  forgiveness  of  nns,  ddiveraace  from  temptation,  ete;^ 
is  thought  <^  then  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ^is  by  no  means  acciden«> 
tal  arrangement  must  furnish  Uie  right  point  (^  view  for  the  expla* 
nation  of  the  retigioos  idea.  Accordingly^  the  effi>rt  of  the  reHgioua 
man  ia  not^first,  and  still  less  exdasavely,  to  obtain  his  own  salvationi 
bat  that  God  may  be  honored  and  his  will  may  be  done.  Of  coarse, 
the  latter  iododes  the  fenner.  For  whenever  the  human  individual 
does  not  prevent  nor  p^rert  the  forth-going  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod 
by. opppsition  theyetey  the Mesoedness  of  huaaanity  asa  whde^  isnat- 
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undij  furthered  th^rahj.  It  amj  be  taid  that  the  honor  of  God  k 
eecured,  not  odIj  in  them  that  are  saved,  hot  also  in  thehi  that  are 
lost ;  hence  prayer  for  hallowing  the  name  of  God  inclodee  a  con** 
fefision  that  hia  name  ought  to  be  hallowed  in  the  wicked,  by  their 
oondemoation.  But  in  the  thought  of  hallowing  the  name  of  God  is 
included  alBO  the  thought  of  human  salvation.  The  ofcijective  bringi 
the  subjective  along  with  it ;  the  former  indeed  produces  the  latter. 
The  same  however  is  not  true  of  the  subjective  in  relation  to  the  oh* 
jective,  for  it  is  not  only  possible  but  actually  happens,  that,  for  exam- 
ple, an  individual  prays  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  without  thereto 
and  without  therefor  having  a  desire  that  the  will  of  Grod  may  be 
done  in  the  universe,  and  the  kingdom  of  Giod  universally  establish* 
ed.    But  to  return. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  thoee  passages  which  are  used  for  the 
explanatioA  of  the  religious  idea,  something  more  than  »  mere  wbjeo- 
tive  pevoeption  must  be  obtained ;  an  objective  point  of  view  musl 
be  found.  How  high  this  ol^ectivity  rises  ia  the  Scriptures,  we  have 
a  remarkable  instance  in  the  earnest  desire  of  Moaea  eKpresMd  in 
Ex.  32: 82 :  <'  Forgive  them  their  sins,  if  not,  blot  me  also  oat  of  thf 
book,  which  thou  hast  written."  And  in  the  words  of  the  'Apoetle, 
Bom.  d:  d  (  ^  I  could  wish  myself  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my 
brethren,  for  my  kindred  aooording.  to  the  flesh."  Umnf  if  aaywhen^ 
the  highest  degree  of  the  religious  li&,ia  in  theright  place.  Suoh 
expressiotta  must  be  understood  as  the  almoat  anperhomaa  eoacentnh 
tion  of  all  the  powers  of  the  religious  life,  or  else  as  inaani^.  £Uit 
more  conclusive  is  the  thought  expressed  in-  Gak  &  18,  where  Chrtii 
becomes  a  curse  fos  ua,  that  the  blesaing  may  be  ooafenred  «pea  the 
heathen.  While  in  the  ease  of  Moaes  and  o£  Paul,  etc.  there  is  bat 
a  momentary  thought  of  the  renunciation  of  their  own  hlessedneas 
for  the  sake  of  that  of  others,  in  the  latter  caee  there  is  the  actual 
accomplishment  of  this  renunciation.  One  shrinks  with  awe  from 
receiving  the  words  in  this  amaging  sense.  Schleiermacher's  doe* 
t^e  of  the  untroubled  felicity  of  Christ,  b  entirely  destrojred  by  it. 
But  we  cannot  explain  the  deepest  conceptiona  of  Scripture  on  thia  < 
point  in  such  a  way  as  (o  exclude  the  idea  of  real  troth.  Much 
better  does  our  opinion,  agreeably  to  the  expression  in  Galatians, 
agree  with  the  words  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  in  which  he  represents 
himself  as  being  forsaken  of  God,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  agony 
in  the  garden  of  Olives,  and  also  with  Heb.  4: 15,  where,  accordii^ 
to  the  evident  meaning  of  the  author,  an  actuaf  forsaking  of  Christ 
on  the  part  of  God  is  intended,  diough  this  forsaking  is  to  be  uQde]> 
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stood  only  as  an  actual  withdrawal  of  heavenly  felicity  by  a  Divine 
act  Ckmseqnetttly,  until  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
very  mysterious  words  is  given,  we  claim  them,  in  their  full  extent, 
on  our  side.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  us  that  those  expressions  of 
Moses  and  Paul  first  find  their  true  explanation,  when  we  perceive 
that  the  actual  banishment  of  Christ  from  Grod  may  serve  for  the 
real  foundation  of  them.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  that,  if  what 
those  men  desired,  had  not  actually  been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  both  of 
them  would  have  attained  in  their  thoughts  to  a  higher  degree  of 
self-renunciation  than  Christ  himself  had  attained  in  his  act.  Finally, 
there  remains  to  us  the  passage,  1  Cor.  15:  28,  where  the  Oaog  rot 
ttana  if  ftamp  is  spoken  of  as  the  ultimate  end  of  believing  desire,  in 
the  realization  of  which  a  condition  is  brought  to  view,  where  the  in- 
dividtml  with  his  salvation  completely  in  Qod  ascends  or  descends,  so 
to  speak,  in  hhn.  Whatever  meaning  may  be  given  to  this  forever 
unfathomable  passf^,  thus  much  is  evident  from  it  that,  when  the 
whole  work  of  Qod  is  completed,  believers  together  with  Christ  will 
then  be  imfted  in  a  matnner  far  transcending  anything  which  has  ever 
jet  fallen  within  the  eirde  of  human  consdousness. 

If,  now,  we  place  together  such  Scripture  passages  as  these  on  tl^e 
scientific  scale,'  nmnercKis  explanations  of  religion  by  Tzeller  and 
others  —  which  rising  on  the  ground  of  A  Scriptural  theology  are  in- 
doded  in  it— will  be  found  too  light,  and  it  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  our  InrVedtlgations,  that  the  Objective  phenomena  of  religion  de- 
mand mttch  firmtfr  fbundations,  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  con- 
stfuotibn  of  a  valuable  rc^glous  science.  But  that  we  have  until 
now  renttined  so  iluf  behfnd  the  demands,  which  the  subject  itself 
lAi^ee  npotk  ns,  must  not  be  attributed  as  a  fault  to  individual  philo- 
sophers and  theologians,  nor  even  to  science  itself.  Tzeller's  idea  of 
rdigion,  as  also  the  Hegelian,  and  that  of  Schleiermacher,  and  others 
1^  them,  are  (he  offspring  of  their  times.  They  are  not  merely  the 
scientific  setting,  but  they  are  the  scientific  reflections  of  religion,  as 
it  actually  and  practically  existed  at  a  given  period.  Theology  and 
philosophy  have  described  to  us  just  what  and  only  what  they  saw. 
We  do  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  this  scientific  mode  of  viewing  the 
sabject,  together  with  the  phenomena  of  life  out  of  which  it  springs, 
has  struck  its  roots  too  deeply  into  the  soil  of  our  times,  has  spread  * 
too  far  abroad,  and  gone  up  too  completely  into  the  highest  branches, 
to  leave  it  possible  for  another  system  (which  is  just  as  much  the 
result  of  an  entirely  altered  state  of  the  public  life)  to  secure  recep- 
tion in  the  wider  circles,  or  even  to  be  dearly  set  forth  or  carried  out 
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to  its  logical  results.  In  the  meanwliile,  we  wish  to  collect  such  i 
terials  for  a  new  construction  of  theological  and  philosophical  science^ 
as  have  been  produced  by  the  powerful  revolutions  of  our  later  hie* 
tory,  and  to  express  our  thoughts  about  the  form  of  the  oootemplated 
construction.  Perhaps  we  maj  hit  the  right  point,  or  at  least  gi¥0 
an  impulse  to  further  inquiry. 

If  we  now  put  together  the  various  attempts  at  the  transformatioii 
of  the  religious  idea  as  they  have  lately  been  made,  there  appears  ia 
them  a  threefold  effort,  through  which  a  threefold  defect  of  the  com^ 
monly  received  notion  may  be  corrected.  Religion  has  been  defined 
as  a  life,  to  avoid  the  one-sidedness  of  the  psychological  idea,  aooOTdr 
ing  to  which  it  would  consist  in  knowing,  feelin^^  or  acting.  It  haa 
been  defined,  again,  as  a  fellowship,  lo  avoid  the  one-eidednett  whick 
would  belong  to  it,  if  taken  as  a  property  of  the  individual  life.  It 
has,  finally,  been  defined  as  an  act  of  God,  to  avoid  the  one-sidedneaa 
which  would  belong  to  it  as  proceeding  from  man,  instead  of  tht 
source  of  all  existence,  religion  not  exceptecl  By  vuting  these 
points  of  view,  thus  far  considered  important  only  in  an  individual 
way,  a  key  may  be  fosnd  fw  solving  our  prohlea.  We  begin  tha 
argument  with  this  last  point. 

There  appears,  indeed,  in  the  first  place,  no  reason  why  the  idea 
of  God  should  not  be  put  forward  in  religion  as  well  as  in  eveiythiag 
else  which  has  to  be  referred  to  its  ultimate  cause.  Bdigioo  is  in* 
deed  a  phenomenon  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  humanity ;  bat 
as  hunumity  is  produced  by  a  Divine  4ct,  so  is  religion.  The  Paol- 
iae  proposition,  that  we  are  not  snfiScient  to  do  or  think  anything  ai 
of  ourselves,  but  that  our  safficieocy  is  of  God^  and  the  other  pn>po*> 
'  sitioo,  that  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  must 
furnish  the  starting  point  f^r  our  idea  of  religion.  Beligion  is  an  act 
of  the  Holy  Spirit-^-is  on  act  of  God.  Instead  of  rising  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  individual  life  to  a  knowledge  of  the  eoUeetive  life 
of  Christian  fellowship  or  of  the  church,  and  from  thence  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  his  more  perfect  manifestation,  we  receive  the  idea 
(^  God,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  religious  knowledge,  and 
descend  from  that  to  the  id^  of  the  church,  and  finally  embrace  the 
whole  religious  life  in  all  its  parts.  This  letter  method  should  be 
taken  as  tbe  foundation  of  the  former;  the  objectjive  view  of  religion 
serves  for  setting  fiurth  the  sul]||ective,  not  vice  versa.  Religion  is  a 
Divine  act,  a  well  considered  and  predetermined  manifestation  by 
God  of  himsdf  in  humanity.  Hence  the  possibiJitj  of  explaining 
the  fellowakip  of  huiaani^  with  God.    This  fellowship  witb  Ggd 
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can  no  more  be  explained  from  the  natare  of  hamanitj  nor  indeed  of 
the  individaal  man,  than  the  idea  of  God  can  be  developed  out  of  the 
idea  of  man.  The  existence  of  God  is  the  cause  of  human  existence. 
Consequently,  fellowship  with  man  must  be  first  comprehended  in 
the  idea  of  God,  not  fellowship  with  €rod  in  the  idea  of  man.  That 
this  is  so  will  be  seen  when  we  have  proved  the  first  part  of  the  po- 
sition. Our  affirmation  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  first,  self- 
knowledge,  second.  Humanity  comes  through  the  knowledge  of  Grod 
to  its  self-knowledge,  and  not  through  self-knowledge  to  the  knowledge 
of  Grod.  The  phenomenon,  the  obvious  development  of  self-knowledge, 
not  the  nature  of  this  entitv,  is  now  before  us.  If  out  of  the  fact  of  self- 
knowledge,  the  fact  of  the  knowledge  of  God  might  be  made  to  follow 
by  logical  development,  then  the  latter  would  be  only  a  property,  an 
clement  of  the  former ;  the  original  would  be  only  a  part  of  the  derived. 
^I  am;  I  am,  but  not  without  God ;  therefore  God  is."  That  would 
be  the  oondosion  of  which  this  view  is  the  foundation.  Bot  while  I 
consider  the  idea  of  God,  and  refor  it  to  the  idea  a^  the  Bgo,  I  invert 
the  conclusion ;  the  absolute  and  actual  being  is  God,  for  my  being 
Is  only  possible  and  a  subject  of  thought  under  the  sufipoeition  that 
God  is.  So  the  supposition  becomes  dear,  Gk>d  is ;  but  because  my 
being  is  actually  connected  with  the  being  of  God,  it  follows  that  I 
Also  am.  Self-consdoosness  cannot  be  equal  to  a  consoieusness  <tf 
tlod,  stilt  len  predomiiiate  over  it,  but  must  be  Miberdiftaite  to  it^ 
both  in  idea  and  fact 

If  such  is  the  cade  with  these  two  opposing  ideas,  we  must  look  for 
0omething  intermediate,  namely,  the  idea  of  religion,  to  connect  them 
together.  The  reforence  of  the  I  to  God  in  human  self-ktioiHedge, 
as  m  human  life  generally,  comes  not  through  the  idea  of  the  I,  but 
irst  through  the  idea  of  Gk>d,  ^e  former  bctog  derived  from  the 
latter.  Concretely  expressed,  the  foUowship  of  God  with  man  is  net 
established  by  man,  but  by  Ged  $  out  of  this  divinely  etIabHshed 
foUowship  of  God  with  man  springs  then  the  Mlow«hip  of  man  witk 
God.  The  iniluenee  of  this  i4>pareatly  IMe  change  beeomes  obvi- 
e«n,  as  soon  as  we  understand  how  to  apply  both  the  one  peroeptien 
imd  the  other  to  tlie  derelopment  of  some  theologioal  opinion.  If 
you  proceed  in  the  way  mafked  oat,  there  witt  be  no  ^Kftouky  in  tlie 
explanatioaofMiehfoetsM  the  incarnation  of  Ohriat,  tbeoper»tien 
^  the  Divine  Word,  the  Chnr^  and  the  sacrament  Beligion  is  n 
foflowship  estabfished  ^  God  between  himseir  and  hwnaiiity.  The 
incamndon  is  a  miraeuloas  net,  fbreordn&ned  in  die  Divine  arrange- 
tnent  of  things,  and  in  fnlneas  «f  time  aneoMplisbedi  bgr  means  of 
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which  aoty  felbwahip  with  God  fardcen  off  by  maa,  or  n^kotod, 
might  be  restored.  The  Word  ii  a  divinely  appoisted  and  necesaary 
meaoB  for  the  foundation^  eonetructioD,  and  Titaliiation  of  this  felloir- 
ship.  The  same  is  tme  of  the  sacraments,  only  with  this  differenoe, 
that  here  God  makes  use  of  certain  natural  elements  to  accomplish 
his  purposes.  The  church,  considered  as  an  OTganized  whole,  is  a 
lellowsyp  estabUshed  or  renewed  by  the  Diyine  act  In  all  applica- 
tions of  this  idea,  the  grand  diaracteristic,  without  which  these  sub* 
jeots  cannot  be  understood,  is  the  Diyine  act 

If  now  we  seek  to  derive  the  same  ideas  out  of  religion  as  viewed 
by  Sdileiermacher,  we  stumble  at  the  very  first  step.  ^  ReUgton  is 
an  absolute  feeling  of  dependence*''  But,  oao  we  derive  out  of  tiiis 
absolute  feeling  of  dependence  the  incarnation  or  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  even  though  we  add  to  it  a  reforence  to  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ?  In  other  ideas,  for  instance,  that  of  prayer,  of  repentancei,  of 
faith,  etc^  the  derivation  can  be  made  without  an  i^parent  deficiency 
of  logical  consequence.  But  to  the  idea  of  religion  new  set  forth, 
everything  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  theology,  is  directly  re- 
ferred ;  as  in  juri^rudence  every  sabject  is  referred  to  the  establkhed 
idea  <^  law. 

The  same  is  tme  with  the  Hegelian  idea  of  religion  as  original^ 
presented,  where  religion  is  set  forth,  in  the  form  of  its  presentation, 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute ;  also  with  the  opinion  oi  Tzeller, 
according  to  which,  religion  is  a  pathological  relation,  relating  exclu- 
sively to  man's  happiness.  Never  can  it  be  shown  that  Uie  Lord's 
Supper  originated  in  consequence  of  any  conceivable  development  o£ 
human  reasoning.  Nor  is  it  posable  for  the  church  to  refer  its  origin 
to  man's  desire  of  happiness.  The  latter  supposition  would  be  an  ab- 
solute contradiction  to  historical  fact,  according  to  which  the  church  is 
an  ordinance  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  fellowship  founded  on  his  authority, 
and  sustained  by  his  agency.  The  former  case  is  positively  absurd, 
and  affords  nothing  better  than  a  scientific  contradiction.  The  ideas 
above  mentioned  are  actually  not  derivable  fh>m  the  system  of  Sddei- 
ermacher  and  Hegel,  but  are  forced  in,  wherever  there  is  a  conven- 
ient place  for  them.  Whatever  might  be  developed  out  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  aforesaid  schools,  there  would  be,  for  example, 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  only  the  desire  of  a  person  feeling  himself  abso^ 
lutely  dependent  on  Jesos  and  referrmg  his  dependence  to  the  sup- 
per, and  the  efibcts  which  the  ceremonial  produces  upon  him,  eio. 
And  when,  finally,  Hegel  considers  worship  as  an  activity  which  is  to 
be  referred  to  no  other  than  this  same  concrete  principle,  it  is  easy 
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fo  flee  how  entivdj  iDsnttteienl  siieh  «  Tiew  of  tbeDStareof  reHgkm 
Ib,  for  Uie  0Qienti Ac  oonstruotioii  of  regions  dodrine,  when  the  verj 
last  traoe  of  the  influence  of  God  apon  inan  as  eiKdoded  frmn  worsliip 
and  religion. 

We  hope,  in  what  has  been  said,  we  hare  so  deadly  explained  oox- 
adves,  that  we  shall  not  be  charged  with  holding  to  a  view  of  religioii, 
bj  which  God  himself  would  be  designated  as  religious.  When  we 
explain  veligion  as  an  act  of  God  manifesting  and  imparting  himself 
to  man,  we  do  not  say  that  this  act  of  God  himself  springs  from  reli- 
gion, birt  only  that  rel%ion  is  <a«ated  by  this  act.  When  God  is  the 
author  of  religion,  he  is  no  more  <m  that  account  religious  than  he  is 
worldly,  because  he  has  created  the  world,  or  human,  because  he  has 
made  man.  The  misund^vtanding  through  which  our  principles 
■ugfat  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity,  rests  on  a  cbmige  of  religion, 
from  the  otrjeetive  to  the  sul^ectiYe  sense,  and  will  be  entirely 
remoyed  further  on,  when  we  come  to  speak  about  the  expression, 
^  BeligioQ  itseUl''  Bat  the  scieotific  claim,  hitherto  set  up,  speaks 
for  itsdf. 

Next  to  this  first  and  pciacipal  ckum  we  hare  a  second  to  mak«. 
We  have  from  the  beginning  avoided  the  expression,  religion  is  a  fel- 
lowship of  Qod  with  man,  and  have- used  instead  the  word,  humanity. 
This  word,  man,  seems  to  us  here  wholly  insufficiait ;  §or  neither  in 
creation  nor  in  redemption,  not  in  the  termination  of  the  world,  has 
God  to  do  with  this  or  that  creature,  in  his  individual  capadty,  but 
he  has  to  do  with  an  articuhited  whole,  with  an  organism,  with  the 
individual  members  of  this  organism  only  as  they  are  members  of 
it,  or  if  not  members,  then  only  as  they  are  capaUe  of  becoming 
such.  We  imagine  the  creation  of  man  not  in  this  way,  that  God 
willed  to  call  into  being  a  certain  limited  number  of  individual  per- 
sonalities, in  his  image ;  but  in  this  way,  that  from  the  beginning  the 
question  is  about  the  presentation  of  a  humanity  which,  considered 
in  a  downward  direction,  in  its  ever  recurring  totality,  should  make 
out  the  head,  the  middle  point  and  the  connection  of  that  part  of 
our  creation  which  is  not  in  the  Divine  image,  but,  in  reference 
to  what  is  above  on  the  contrary,  should  be  bound  mutually  together 
as  an  articulated  whole,  through  its  communion  with  God,  and 
that  too  whether  this  connection  may  have  been  ahready  com- 
pleted in  itself,  or,  on  the  supposition  of  an  apostasy,  by  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God.  We  think  of  the  idea  of  the  Divine  image 
ia  man,  not  as  if  every  man  in  his  individual  capacity  were  a 
complete  image  of  God;  this  woaM  be  too  atcmiioal  and  mechanical 
84* 
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Qed*B  creatkn  partakes  nrach  mote  of  a  wHrerBal  Ufe ;  the  organic 
is  an  eeeenlial  characteristic  of  his  work  from  the  greatest  donrn  lo 
the  bast.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  perpetual  senes  of  indiridaal 
human  creations  would  promote  the  revelation  of  God,  when  every 
-new  epeeimen  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  preceding.  "We 
should  rather  say  that  every  individual  man  reflects  the  Divine  image 
only  in  part,  the  complete  mani^tation  being  realized  only  in  the 
mrai  total  of  humanity,  including  every  person  from  Adam  and  Eve 
down  to  the  ead  of  time.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  a 
series  of  human  generatioDs  must  rise  and  fall  in  order  to  bring  the 
thoughts  of  God  into  manifeatatioo.  Here  then  we  have  a  sufficieaUj 
complete  point  of  view  for  the  historical  development  of  humanilj. 
It  would  moreover  be  entirely  impossible^  that  the  perfection  of  God 
-should  be  mirrored  in  a  single  human  being.  This^is  conoeivafale 
only  of  that  being  who  stands  at  the  head  of  all  humanity. '  Every 
other  individual  of  the  human  race  reveab  only  a  part  of  the  Deity. 
But  wherever  a  part  is  truly  present,  tin  whole  being  oonneeted  with 
it  is  in  some  sense  present  also ;  hence  it  is  not  improper  to  mj  that 
evety  man  is  an  image  of  God.  As  tbu  must  be  coafiMsed  of  indi- 
vidual persons,  it  is  also  true  of  individaal  ^Bunilies,  tribes,  nations,  so 
that  every  people  must  be  considered  as  apartial  representadlcMi  of  the 
Divine  being,  but  the  whole  human  race  together,  the  pei^sct  repre- 
sentation. This  is  just  what  the  Sacred  Scriptures  say  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  church  as  a  whole  and  of  every  individual  member  of  the 
ehureh  to  Christ.  In  every  individual  Christian,  Christ  must  be 
formed ;  but  in  every  one,  as  many  passages  show,  especially  those 
where  the  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ,  he  must  be  formed  in 
a  peculiar,  partial  manner,  in  a  manner  which  requires  all  the  other 
members  to  complete  the  formation.  The  church,  as  a  whole,  not 
the  individual  Christian,  is  the  body  of  Christ,  as  appears  from  1 
Cor.  12:  12.  Exactly  in  this  New  Testament  view,  may  be  found 
the  biblical  justification  of  the  sentiment  we  have  expressed  concern- 
ing the  image  of  Grod.  For  the  church  is  not  something  absolutely 
new  but  only  the  carrying  out,  through  Christ,  of  the  oiiginal  plan  of 
Divine  manifestation,  ordained  from  the  beginning.  Humanity  was 
originally  destined  to  be  what  it  has  since  become  through  Christ, 
and  Buoh  it  would  have  been  if  the  apostasy  had  not  intervened.  In 
this  we  say  nothing  new,  but  maintain  the  pure  biblical  thought,  that 
redemption  is  a  second  or  new  creation. 

Humanity  is  thus  out  and  out  a  body.    According  to  Uiis,  we  do 
not  consider  the  progress  of  renewal  in  Christ  as  it  is  carried  forward 
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\fj  the  Word  and  ordtDaaeet,  as  if  Irere  and  tbere  an  individiial  ffm 
aewij  created  and  appeaded  to  Uie  existiDg  whole,  with  which  pre- 
▼iooslj  he  had  no  connecticm  \  hot,  because  every  man  and  every 
people  is  already  a  member  in  the  great  body  politic  of  hnmanity, 
but  this  body  is  dead  through  the  apostasy  so  that  every  new  mem- 
ber Imngs  death  in  a  qnrittial  sense  along  with  it,  our  qnestkn, 
therefore,  generally  speaking,  respects  the  reviving  of  the  body.  The 
proper  original  power  of  humanity  to  prodiKse  personalities,  that  is  to 
say,  manifeetaitions  of  God  by  his  image  in  man,  must  be  resUoed* 
The  sool  of  humanity,  or  what  is  better,  its  spirit,  its  pneumatic 
power,  most  be  awakened,  new-created,  in  order  that  its  organizing 
activity  may  be  able  to  aet  again,  as  the  body  of  Sarah  was  qnickened 
anew,  that  it  might  be  Ma  to  bring  forth  a  human  person  in  the 
natural  sense.  This  comes  to  pa88,*through  the  outpouring  of  the 
■Holy  Spirit.:  Through  this  act  of  God,  the  power  of  spiritual  g^M- 
ration  is  restored  again  to  the  onfruitM  body  of  humanity.  The 
restovatiim  commenced  in  an  appointed  organ  of  the  body,  in  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  body  thus  quickened  in  this  most  important 
organ,  beeomes  thefirst  community.  But  by  means  of  the  articulated 
connection  in  which  the  whole  humanity  stands  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  this  people  again  with  the  first  fruits  of  the  same,  and  by 
means  of  the  living  connection  between  these  first  fruits  or  the  new 
humanity  and  its  head,  Christ,  the  whole  humanity  is  ideally,  or  if 
you  please,  mystically,  vivified  again.  For  Christ  is  not  merely  the 
life  of  Israel  but  of  the  wh<de  world.  Humanity  is  now  transformed 
into  the  church.  Humanity  as  such  is  renewed,  not  merely  a  small 
part  of  the  individual  persons  belonging  to  it.  From  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Christ  took  away  death  reigning  in  it  according  to  its 
nature,  and  imparted  to  it  for  the  second  time  its  original  principles 
of  life,  the  renewal  began. 

If  now  we  compare  these  propositions  with  the  commonly  received 
view,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  the  difference.'  The  common 
view  takes  its  rise  from  man  as  an  individual,  develops  the  various 
sides  of  his  being,  according  to  which  he  needs  the  complement,  in 
CM^ier  to  realize  his  conception,  that  is,  in  order  to  become  as  an  indi- 
vidual what  he  as  an  individual  might  become,  and  out  of  this  neces- 
sity, explains  the  social  union  constituting  the  religions  fellowship 
which  we  call  the  church.  Humanity,  according  to  this,  is  not  origi- 
nally an  inseparable  articulated  whole,  to  which  every  individual 
man  belongs,  as  a  limb  belongs  to  the  body,  and  in  which  eveiy  one 
feela  himself  to  be  a  Hmb  of  the  body,  but  it  is  at  first  cmly  a  general 
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together  through  a  common  attraction  in  orderiy  march -^  the  mio- 
nadee  nniting  by  pre^tablkhed  hannony— -till  out  of  the  interseotioii 
of  the  radii  there  arisee  a  centre.  The  proceas  would  parhape  be  the 
same  as  that  by  which  the  old  atomic  pUloflOphy  produced  the  crea- 
tion of  the  worid  out  of  the  uoexpkinaUe  congregating  of  nnnnm- 
bered  primitive  particles.  The  yiew  we  have  advanced,  makes  the 
process  like  that  in  £aekkl  xzxvii,  where  the  bones  move  and  coom 
together.  In  this  parable,  if  you  kK^  beneath  the  snrftuse,  yon  ted 
tte  very  "view  which  we  hfve  presented.  First,  indeed,  the  passage 
speaks  only  of  a  multitude  of  scattered  fragments,  xM^  stand  in  no 
connection  with  each  other,  but  the  circumstance  that  they  are  the 
bones  of  the  dead  and  so  fragments  whi<di  former^  existed  together 
as  they  are  about  to  exist  again,  InringB  ns  to  the  oonckmion  tlmt  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  prophet  there  was  the  form  of  a  body  When  be 
contemplated  Israel,  in  its  original  character.  Besides,  in  tibis  pam* 
ble,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  parte  were  bronght  togetlwr  and 
quickened  into  lifo  by  any  naturally  tnfaere«t  power.  But  Eoekiel 
speaks  of  a  power  standing  above  them,  the  breath  of  lifo,  a  aonl, 
through  which  they  are  brought  together  again.  In  a  word,  it  is  aur 
opinion,  that  in  the  fellowship  of  religion,  in  like  manner,  the  whole 
precedes  the  parts.  The  quickening  of  the  individual  man  must  be 
considered  as  a  consequence  of  the  quickening  of  humanity.  The 
founding  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  the  earth  is  the  reason  why  Individ* 
ual  men  come  into  fellowship  with  God ;  the  new  birth  of  individual 
men,  and  the  conduct  of  such  men,  springing  out  of  the  new  birth,  is 
not  the  reason  for  establishing  Christ's  kingdom  and  sfounding  the 
church.  If  what  we  have  now  advanced  is  correct,  it  follows  that, 
when  you  wish  to  explain  the  nature  of  religion,  you  will  not  need  to 
speak  of  a  fellowship  between  God  and  die  individual  man,  but  a 
fellowship  of  God  and  of  humanity,  and  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  God  can  be  understood  only  by  its  connection  wiUi  the  whole. 
We  must  not,  however,  understand  this  as  if  God  could  have  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  individual  except  through  the  medium  of  the  whole. 
This  would  be  an  impracticable  thought;  for  there  must  be  some- 
where a  point  through  which  the  power  and  operation  of  God  enters 
the  whole,  and  that  point  can  be  no  other  than  some  individual  man, 
through  whom  the  Divine  working  passes  on  to  the  remaining  mem- 
bers. I^  now,  in  any  instance  this  individual  member  should  not  be 
pkt  head,  but  some  humbler  member,  though  a  most  impcHtant  oaoy 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reascm  why  the  woiicing  of  God  should 
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Bot  come  into  the  bodj  total,  through  tlie  hambler  member,  eren 
though  it  be  in  a  humbler  way.  Thig  in  fact  is  the  case.  Ood  stands 
with  every  member  of  the  whole,  partly  in  a  mediate  and  partly  in 
an  immediate  relation.  Every  member  to  a  certain  extent,  and  ao- 
oording  to  its  importance,  can  become  the  middle  point  for  the  whole. 
That  is  the  conditioned  independence  of  the  individaal  upon  the 
whole.  On  this  account,  you  can  properly  say,  that  the  relation  in 
which  the  member  stands  to  the  whole  body,  may  be  dependent  on 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  head  of  the  body,  to  God.  But 
never  can  the  individual  member  be  organized  with  Grod,  in  a  state 
of  dismembership,  when,  in  such  a  state,  especially  as  respects  the 
head  of  humanity,  Christ,  it  could  not  exist.  But  its  fellowship  with 
God  is  obtained  by  the  restoration  of  its  membership  to  the  whole 
body  of  humanity ;  by  means  of  the  generating  power  again  restored 
to  the  body  politic  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  m^nber  is  renewed 
according  to  its  original  destination.  Thus  much  has  been  said  to 
avoid  a  misunderstanding,  to  which  we  might  be  exposed  by  the 
above  arrangement  of  individual  and  whole,  and  by  the  mediate  con- 
nection with  Grod  which  we  have  set  forth. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  point,  the  psychological  question :  To 
which  of  the  intellectual  faculties  does  religion  belong  f  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  no  longer  turns  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  the  idea  of  religi<m  into  a  definite  sectipn  of  psy- 
chology. We  have  set  forth  religion  as  the  result  of  a  Divine  act— 
an  act  which  seeks  the  advancement  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  in  its 
peculiar  collective  life.  In  this  may  be  found  our  answer  to  the 
question  in  hand.  Religion  is  neither  knowing  nor  acting  nor  feel- 
ing. It  is  life,  nothing  more,  nothing  less  than  the  life  of  human- 
ity ;  not  a  certain  form  or  expression  of  life,  but  the  collected  life 
itselfl  We  limit  the  idea  only  by  saying,  that  it  is  this  life,  so  far  as 
God  has  bestowed  it,  so  far  as  it  is  a  communion  with  God.  For 
humanity  depends,  on  the  other  idde,  upon  its  conne<^ioQ  with  the 
world,  living  in  and  with  the  world,  being  also  a  part  of  the  worid. 
This  worldly  side  of  the  enUre  life  of  humanity,  falls  without  the 
circumference  of  religi<m,  and  stands  in  opposition  to  it,  under  the 
name  of  worldly  life ;  for  this  reason  we  might  characterize  religion 
by  the  expression,  God-life,  a  term  for  the  choice  of  which  we  have 
scriptural  authority,  in  the  words :  Thou  man  of  Gk)d  flee  such  things, 
etc  The  question  no  longer  turns  on  distinguishing  religion  from 
siikgle  expressions  of  life,  sdence,  art,  etc.  For  these  are  only  forms 
o£  life,  not  the  life  itself ;  but  religion  is  the  actual  concrete  Ufe  of  ha- 
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mBontf.  God,  the  absolate  life,  lives  in  humanity,  and  homanity  in 
God,  jnst  as  the  life  of  humanity  on  the  side  of  nature  lives  in  the 
world  and  the  world  in  it  Religion  and  the  being  of  humanity  are 
in  a  certain  sense  completely  identical  conceptions.  For  being,  in- 
deed, is  of  two  kinds,  absolute  being,  having  in  itself  the  power  to 
break  through  all  limitations  of  time  and  place,  in  other  words,  eter- 
NiTT  (immortality  is  too  we^  an  expression),  and  conditional  being 
or  that  which  is  perishable.  The  former  only  is  properly  and  really 
being*  Now  the  nature  of  humanity  and  man  is  to  live  forever,  for 
eternity  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  God's  image.  Bat  religion 
snljectively  considered,  is  God's  image,  eternity ;  hence  religion,  in 
the  absolute  sense,  may  be  designated  as  no  other  than  the  being  of 
humanity.  As  soon  as  we  separate  the  idea  of  religion  from  the 
idea  of  humanity,  we  destroy  the  latter  unconditionally  and  entirely, 
just  as  we  destroy  the  idea  of  conditional  humanity  when  we  take 
the  worldly  life  away  from  it ;  and  as  it  is  with  huinaniQr  as  a  whole, 
so  is  it  with  man  as  an  individual.  Man  is  religious,  in  other  words, 
he  is.  A  man  who  is  not  religious,  is  absolutely  not.  His  being  is 
the  mere  appearance  of  being,  unconditional  noUiing  in  the  outward 
form  of  something,  death  in  the  attributes  of  life.  As  now  we  would 
not  raise  the  question  whether  human  life  consists  in  knowing  or 
acting  or  feeKng,  and  as  it  is  self-evident  that  it  embraces  all  three,  it 
is  equally  dear,  that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  raised  in  religi<m« 
K  religion  is  Ufe  and  indeed  the  life  of  humanity,  it  may  just  as  well 
be  a  knowing  as  action  and  feeling;  science  belongs  to  it  no  more 
than  aft,  and  art  no  more  than  l^slation,  government,  etc ;  they  are 
aU  important  to  it 

The  case  is  different,  if  we  raise  the  question :  whether,  generally 
spelling,  these  three  intellectual  faculties  (assuming  that  they  have 
lieen  rightly  set  forth),  are  equivalent  to  each  other  in  the  life,  so  that 
we  must  say,  not  only  tliat  religion  is  at  the  same  time  threefold  and 
one  of  the  three  as  much  as  another,  but  also,  it  is  one  in  the  same 
aense  as  another.  The  latter  supporition  h  an  impossibility.  For, 
as  we  have  said  acbove,  an  exact  mathematical  equivdence  <^  several 
fcroes  working  togedier  in  a  lif)^  would  be  the  destmetion  of  the  very 
idea  of  life.  Woridng  and  counterworking,  attraction  and  repuMMi, 
opposition,  are  essential  to  the  life.  •  But  where  there  is  opposition, 
there  is  no  unconditional  eqoilfbrium ;  fbr  while  the  one  force  rules, 
the  other  must  serve,  and  in  general  the  ruling  m«st  be  more  on  the 
flide  of  the  one,  the  serving  on  the  side  of  the  other  force*  As  oer- 
tsln  as  sovnd  psydiology  shows  tliat,  generally  speaking,  one  of  tlie 
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intellectual  activities  assumes  preemioence  over  the  others,  to  cer* 
tainlj  do  we  aliinn  of  religion,  that  one  of  those  three  forces  musty 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  first,  and  make  oat  the  proper  seat  of  religioD^ 
and  so  our  first  question  returns  again. 

It  might,  indeed,  beforehand,  excite  suspicion  of  our  affirmatidosy 
if  that  question  should  appear  altogether  superfiuous ;  for  it  is  hardly 
supposable  that  science  would  continually  return  to  this  point,  when 
it  ofiers  no  scientific  interest  connected  with  the  nature  of  our  subject. 
But,  in  fact,  the  new  problem  has  been  somewhat  changed,  as  we 
approach  it  from  an  entirely  difierent  direction.  According  to  tba 
former  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  the  hypothesis  of  our  investiga* 
tion  is  simply  the  existence  of  the  I,  as  that  in  which  religion  is,  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  find  the  proper  place  for  it  in  the  L  Here^ 
on  the  contrary,  we  come  prepared  with  the  idea  of  God,  of  creatioo 
and  humanity,  of  redemption  and  the  church,  and  hare  nothing  to  do 
bnt  to  find  the  connection,  by  means  of  whieh«  the  life  of  God  and  of 
humanity,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  beings  exist  together,  hk 
other  wordsi  we  ask,  what  is  that  activity  of  man  through  which  the 
Divine  act  of  founding  a  fellowship  of  life  with  man  beoomet  and 
continues  a  reality,  in  every  particular  individual.  So  much  is  cer* 
tain,  the  fellowship  of  life  on  the  part  of  God  otmnot  be  cansed  ov 
made  possible  through  any  preceding  action,  or  fHreeeding  condttioa 
on  the  part  of  man ;  for  it  is  coetaneoos  with  the  creation  of  man« 
For  a  stronger  reason,  all  religion  begins  with  God.  BeUgioa  origi* 
nates  in  an  unconditional  and  immediate  act  of  God.  Man  was  so 
created  that  at  first  he  eould  not  be  anything  other  than  religioui. 
Consequently,  there  remains  on  the  part  of  man  only  the  receivings 
the  retaining  and  the  improving  of  what  was  given  abtolatdy  by  God* 
The  absolute  act  on  the  part  of  God  demands  on  the  part  of  man,  fct 
its  complement,  nothing  but  an  equally  absdute  sufiferaiiee  of  the 
act ;  the  immediate  inserting  of  life,  an  equalty  immediate  perMassion 
for  it  to  remain ;  the  unconditioned  gift,  an  equally  OBCQiiditioaed 
reception.  Sufierance,  permission,  reception,  however,  are  not  move* 
ments  of  feelingi  nor  movements  of  knowing  but  of  the  wilL  It  ia 
passive  volition  which  first  produces,  on  the  part  of  mas,  the  feDow^ 
ship  of  life  with  GUxL  This  passive  voUtion  is  nothing  other  than 
faith,  or  a  free  self-devotion  to  God,  produced,  however,  not  by  » 
self-inspired  determination^  but  by  a  divinely-inspired  determination* 
We  say,  therefore,  of  the  religious  life  nothing  difierent  from  wha^ 
vre  say  in  principle  of  the  natural  or  worldly  life*  The  act  by  whidi 
life  is  imparted  to  the  natural  man,  demands  likewise  fer  its  realiia* 
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tion  a  pentussion  to  be  on  the  part  of  man.  In  this  form,  in  the 
form  of  passivity,  personal  life  comes  forward,  moreover,  when  the 
time  of  conscioos  free  agency  has  come^  The  quickening  of  the  man 
depends  on  this,  that  he  sofifers  himself  to  lite,  that  he  does  not  op- 
pose the  pi^cession  of  life  by  violently  resisting  involuntary  respira- 
tion. Out  of  the  passivity  of  the  will,  by  means  of  which  man  does 
not  prevent  his  life,  an  active  determination  is  developed  to  cherish 
bis  life,  just  as  in  the  life  of  God,  out  of  this  mere  consent  to  be  de- 
termined, true  free-agency  or  love  is  produced.  "We  here  come  upon 
acknowledged  biblical  ground,  for  according  to  Heb.  ii,  faith,  trust, 
confidence,  absolute  submission  to  €k)d,  is  the  fundamental  activity 
by  which  the  good  of  all  times  stand  in  connection  with  God.  The 
cause  of  the  apostasy  is  distrust,  opposition  to  the  Divine  life-giving 
and  life-sustaining  act*  The  means  by  which  the  human  and  Divine 
communion  is  renewed,  is  the  free  but  unconditioned  sufferance  of  the 
Divine  act  of  redemption,  in  which  absolute  faith  is  the  counterpart 
of  absolute  free-grace.  Finally,  we  accord  in  our  representation, 
with  evangelical  doctrine ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  evangelical  church, 
we  mean  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  fmth,  expresses  in  different 
words  the  same  thing  which  we  expressed,  viz.  that  the  reunion  of 
this  fellowship  with  God  consists  on  the  part  of  man  only  in  the  un- 
conditional, the  absolute,  reception  of  it. 

Beligion  would  consequently  be  psychologically  defined  a  matter 
of  the  will,  and  religion  would  be  explained,  not  as  an  action,  but  as 
the  receiving  of  an  action.  For  in  the  first  place,  nlattg,  as  its  deri- 
vation from  nei&BUf  and  its  usage  show,  is  not  a  purely  theoretical 
idea,  but  involves  the  practical.  Knowledge  as  belonging  to  belief 
is  something  which  passes  over  into  the  character,  the  will.  Belief, 
80  fiur  as  it  comprehends  the  subjective  certainty  of  the  truth  of  a 
word,  arises  from  the  ocmdition  which  the  believer  has  received  from 
him  who  otters  the  word.  In  the  second  place,  which  is  a  point  of 
gfeat  importance,  the  preeminence  we  have  given  to  the  will, 
does  not  exdude  the  other  two  intellectual  activities.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  ibore  impolrtant,  as  respects  the  personal  life,  an  act  of  the  mind 
may  be)  the  more  completely  does  it  involve  all  the  other  essential 
fiusulties  of  that  life ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  faith,  because 
if  not  the  very  highest,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  expressions  of  per- 
sooalityk  Faith,  and  every  single  act  of  faith,  exists  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  knowledge  of  its  object,  and  is,  generally  speakii^ 
impOBsible  without  corresponding  feeling,  viz.  the  feeling  of  blessed- 
Qess»    With  the  highest  expression  of  will,  viz.  the  suffering  of  the 
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work  of  God,  the  higfiest  activity  of  the  understanding  and  reason, 
viz.  the  perceiving  and  receiving  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  highest 
species  o£  feeling,  viz.  the  consciousness  of  unconditional  union  with 
God,  is  nccessarilj  connected.  By  the  prominence  here  given  to 
the  will,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  the  various  characteristics  of 
religion  meet  only  in  the  element  of  will,  but  the  other  two  elements 
have  each  a  certain  independence  of  their  own.  The  acknowledg- 
ment and  utterance  of  a  religious  truth  is  an  expression  of  the  reli- 
gious life,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  act  of  faith 
which  stands  in  connection  with  it,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  it, 
actually  corresponds  in  its  strength  to  the  depth  of  that  religious  truth. 
The  Christian  minister,  for  instance,  who  stands  in  a  living  connec- 
tion with  Christ,  can  present  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  in 
consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  his  skill  in  logical 
reasoning,  with  almost  perfect  success,  without  having  experienced 
the  full  power  of  the  doctrine  which  he  theoretically  comprehends. 
The  comparatively  smaller  measure  of  faith  connects  itself  with  a 
greater  measure  of  intelligence ;  knowledge  outruns  faith  and  secures 
the  corresponding  strength  of  faith  only  through  the  subsequent  fur- 
ther formation  of  the  religious  life.  This  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
scientific  theologians,  and  even,  though  perhaps  less  frequently,  with 
the  preacher  and.  pastor,  called  by  his  office  to  maintain  the  truths 
of  his  creed.  It  would,  however,  be  great  injustice  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  piety  wherever  this  inc<mgruity  appears.  It  is  seldom,  and 
only  when  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  by  means  of  understand* 
ing  and  imagination,  is  able  to  seize  on  the  almost  entire  contents  of 
Christian  dogmatism  —  that  knowledge  without  faith  presents  the 
true  semblance  of  spiritual  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  life  of  feel* 
ing.  It  is  indeed  possible  and  sometimes  happens^  that  a  inan  be* 
comes  enamored  with  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion  in  some  of 
Its  elements,  as,  for  instance.  Christian  poetry  and  music,  simply  be* 
cause,  having  a  natural  genius  for  these  arts,  his  mind  applies  itself 
to  the  nearest  objects  of  the  kind,  and  thus  a  species  of  religious  life 
is  awakened  and  sustained  within  him«  If,  from  this  conclusion^  it 
does  hot  fbUow  that  Christian  truth  comes  more  closely  home  to  such 
a  person^  and  his  devotion  to  God  becomes  more  complete,  but  he 
continues  to  be  enamored  with  religion  by  his  love  of  Christian  beauty^ 
we  have  a  case  similar  to  that  before  mentioned  respecting  knowl* 
edge.  And,  indeed,  this  religion  of  Christian  beauty  is  more  com* 
mon  than  the  religion  of  theological  science.  This  is  evident  from 
the  muliitade  of  artists,  who  without  any  experimeotd  knowledge  of 
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the  truth,  withoat  repentance  or  faith,  merely  hy  the  hi^er  inoye* 
ments  of  a  creatire  imagination,  are  able  to  produce  works  of  art 
which  actualize  the  religious  idea  and  promote  personal  edifica- 
tion.   Just  so  frequently  does  it  happen  that  a  person  makes  rapid 
Strides  in  religious  feeling,  while  knowledge  and  faith  linger  far  be* 
hind.     The  paragons  of  this  kind  must  be  sought  for  chiefly  within 
the  circles  of  an  effeminate  religiosity.    Finally,  the  will  itself,  the 
eentre  of  the  souFs  life,  faith  in  distinction  from  knowledge  and  feel*- 
kig,  may  be  developed  in  disproportionate  strength,  and  so  the  partiid 
independence  of  the  souFs  forces  upon  each  other  be  brought  to  light 
On  the  whole,  this  fact  has  been  most  unfrequently  observed  within 
the  circle  of  sound  intellects,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  with 
the  normal  vitalizataon  of  the  centre,  the  animation  of  the  other 
forces  18  connected.    In  the  meanwhile,  an  uncommonly  feeble  or^ 
ganisation  of  the  cognizing  faculty,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  emo* 
ttoDftl  faculty,  may  hinder  a  justly  proportioned  develqmient    This 
is  often  the  case  in  melancholy,  mental  imbecility  and  temptation. 
Here  experience  shows  that,  in  a  confiised  stale  of  knowledge  and 
leding,  the  will  is  the  only  uninjured  element,  which  not  only  fur^ 
nishes  a  connecting  point  with  the  foregoing,  but  also,  while  great 
weakness  and  indolence  of  action  in  both  the  other  departments  is 
felt,  makes  rapid  growth.    The  case  is  diffiarent  from  what  has  been 
said  respecting  feeling  and  knowledge ;  that  activity  of  will  should 
exist  without  actual  life  is  not  conceivable.    Faith  in  God  oanno^ 
Hke  knowledge  or  feeling,  be  received  in  a  mendy  superficial  way  | 
entire  consecration  to  God  is  onder  all  circumstances  the  actaal  refi* 
gious  life.    BeligioDs  life  does  not  alwi^  exist  wherever  there  is  a 
knowledge  of  religious  truth ;  nor  does  it  always  exist  wherever  thwe 
is  a  taste  for  the  beauty  of  Christian  fellowship ;  but  always  idierever 
liuth  exists,  there  is  also  an  actual  participation  in  this  feUowship. 
And  here  it  is  evident,  again,  that  faith  most  be  looked  upon  aa  the 
proper  centre  of  religious  life. 

One  thing  here  must  not  be  overhx^ed.  We  have  plaeed  the  cen* 
tre  of  the  religious  life  in  the  passive  will,  correlative  to  which  stands 
the  active  will,  namely  love,  as  the  fruit  of  the  passive.  Bat  here  a 
relation  may  arise  which  does  not  oorrespond  to  the  natnre  of  reli» 
gion.  We  refer  to  the  presence  dT  a  religions  love,  wUch  has  net 
iq^rung  from  a  corresponding  degree  of  faith.  Where  this  love  is 
developed  altogether  without  faith,  there  it  is  not  at  all  of  a  religions 
nature,  but  bekngs  to  the  hif^r  degrees  of  worldly  love.  Bnt  there 
is  a  real  development  of  religious  love^  to  which  the  foundation  of  n 
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complete,  absolute  devotion  to  God  is  wanting,  and  which,  more  care* 
iullj  considered,  i^pears  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  worldly  love,  with 
the  love  of  God.  This  is  that  form  of  religion  in  which  fellowship 
with  God  \&  sought,  partly  through  the  reception  of  the  Divime 
work,  but  still  more  in  the  performance  of  human  works.  To  suck 
a  form  of  the  religious  life,  actual  religion  need  not  generally  ba 
denied.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  manifestation  predominates 
over  the  reality,  that  the  appearance  surpasses  the  truth  concealed 
bdiind  it,  and  that,  consequently,  here  also  a  change  has  taken  plaoa 
in  the  relation  of  the  religious  forces  prejudicial  to  reli^on  itself. 

If  now  we  look  back  to  the  result  of  the  positions  establuhed,  wa 
can  derive  a  new  argument  from  them  to  show  that  religion  is  actually 
nothing  other  than  life,  and  that  it  cannot  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
other  similar  phenomena,  as  sdenee  and  art  stand  by  each  other  aa4 
are  thus  subordinate  to  a  third  and  higher  element  The  rekUMA  of 
these  two  forms  of  human  life  to  each  other,  is  entirely  different  from 
the  relation  of  dther  of  them  to  religion.  Wherever  logical  knowledga 
and  expressioQ  fail,  there  is  no  science.  The  reasoning  form  is  sueh 
an.esaeatial  charaoteristio  of  science,  ihat  where  it  is  even  partiaUj 
wanting^  as  in  dialogue  and  alkgory,  though  designed  to  present 
under  theee  fonns  logical  thought,  the  bounds  of  aeienoe  have  beett 
overstepped.  Just  so  it  is  with  art.  Without  beauty,  as  without  the 
definite  form  in  which  cultivated  feeling  and  imagination  exiuresa 
themselves,  there  is  no  work  of  art.  The  beauty  may  be  very  de«> 
feotive,  but  the  idea  lias  at  the  foundation,  even  when  the  execudon 
in  eveiy  respect  oontraidicts  the  ideal.  A  didactic  poem,  however 
heantifiil,  has  no  title  to  be  considered  a  work  of  art,  «id  if  the  mean^ 
ing  of  a  play  is  brought  into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  its  artistic  charaa^ 
ter  is  entifd^y  destroyed.  If,  now,  religion  were  feeling,  that  action 
of  feeling  or  state  of  mind  which  we  call  religious,  would  cease  to  be 
laHgioas,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  exhibited  scientifically,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  treatise.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  thought 
thai  God  ereated  the  world,  is  a  religkms  thought,  whether  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  forms  of  rhetorical  beauty,  or  in  the  noble  strains  of 
the  Oratorio,  or  as  a  seieDtifle  proposition.  Bemembering  that  an 
aet  may  be  ehjeetively  religious,  when  not  performed  in  a  religions 
spirit,  we  may  say  that  the  study  of  interpretation  is  just  as  religious 
an  employment,  as  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  prayer  to  Jesus,  or  the 
Writing  of  ecclesiastical  canons  or  the  guiding  of  a  soul  to  Christ. 
Bat  whatever  remains  essentially  equivalent  to  itself,  though  brought 
into  the  most  diverse  forms  of  Hfo,  cannot  be  itself  a  form  of  life,  but 
must  be  the  life  itself. 
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The  troth  here  explained  is  of  great  importance  to  a  quefition^ 
Tphich  has  been  latterly  much  discussed,  the  question  about  the  dififer- 
ence  between  religion  and  philosophy.  It  is  by  no  means  difference 
of  form,  which  makes  a  thought  now  a  religious  and  now  a  philo* 
Bophical  thought  !]?hilosophy  is.  manifestly  a  business  of  the  natural 
man,  as  may  be  proved  from  this,  that  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
form  it  belongs  to  heathenism,  whereas  it  did  not  belong  to  Chris- 
tianity, before  heathenism  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Fov 
the  Old  Testament  contains  nothing  which  resembles  philosophy,  ex- 
cept in  the  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes,  etc,  but  is  essentially  of  a  theo- 
logical nature.  The  case  is  different  with  Grecian  theology.  Gre- 
dan  theology  finds  its  explanation  in  the  philosophy  of  nature,  in 
which  there  are  correspondencies  to  a  Xoyos  tov  &ew,  but  nothing 
more.  Hence  philosophy  has  to  do  with  the  worldly  life  of  humanity, 
the  nature  and  laws  of  which  can  be  known  without  Revelation.  Its 
peculiar  seat  is  anthropology ;  its  most  common  and  deepest  principle 
IB  the  Gredan  ypm&i  (r€avt6f.  But  while  the  worldly  life,  and  the 
divine  life  are  most  intimately  ooojoined  in  the  true  humanity,  am) 
while,  the  intellectual  laws  of -the  natural  man,  generally,  not  un<- 
ooaditionally,  remain  the  same  in  a  mind  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  laws  of  spiritual  operatkm  may  be  contemplated  from  a 
natural  point  of  view,  and  thus  habitually  be  implied  to  theokgy  and 
80  to  religion.  So  far  as  philosophy  has  to  do  with  purely  natoral 
objects,  there  is  almost  no  opposition  at  all  between  it  and  religioiL 
Only  perhaps  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  the  question  arisen 
whether  there  is  anything  in  this  doetrine  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  philoeophical  ratiodnation.  But  the  certitude  of  the  doctrine  does 
not  depend  upon  our  answer  to  this  question ;  as  the  doetrine  was  not 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  thought,  ike  critic  is  not  here  subjected  to 
them.  This  is  ground  on  which  religion  and  philosophy  ccHne  no 
more  into  contact  than  anatomy  and  polities.  But  the  question  must 
be  referred  to  some  ground  common  to  both ;  in  other  words,  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  On  this  account  we  must  postpone  the  an^ 
swer  in  part,  till  we  come  to  investigate  the  idea  and  the  title  of  thk 
sdence  itself.  At  present  we  only  say  that,  when  observation  teaches 
that  a  person  can  be  religions  without  thinking  philosophically  upon 
religion,  and  again,  that  philosophising  upon  religion  does  not  destroy 
but  rather  confirms  it,  it  becomes  evident  that  philosophy  may  be  a 
form  of  the  religious  life  existing  in  conneetion  with  other  forms  of 
the  same.  And  while  many  think  of  religion  without  philoe<^hiztBg 
npon  it,  religious  philos<^hy  on  the  other  hand  is  a  fi»rm  of  reh'gieos 
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thinking;  indeed  the  pecoliar  form  of  a  particolar  side  of  the  reli* 
gious  life.  Philosophy  is  either  religions  or  not  religions,  that  is, 
worldly;  and  religion  is  either  philosophical  or  not  philosophical* 
Consequently  it  is  clear  that  religion  and  philosophy  are  not  to  be 
contrasted,  but  only  a  certain  form  of  religion  and  a  certain  form  of 
philosophy.  Religious  thinking  which  is  not  philosophical,  is  perhaps 
contrasted  with  religious  thinking  which  is  philosophical ;  and  if  re- 
ligious thinking  which  is  not  philosophical  should,  generally  speak- 
ing, and  by  means  of  a  denomination  a  parte  paHorij  be  called  theol- 
ogy, then  the  question  purely  conceived  becomes  dear,  how  religions 
philosophy  stands  related  to  theology  ?  If,  finally,  there  is  a  form  of 
philosophy  whidi  approaches  peculiarly  near  to  philosophical  think- 
ing  upon  religion,  viz.,  the  so-called  speculative  theology,  the  sphere 
of  the  two  contrasted  subjects  becomes  still  more  oontraeted  while 
the  question  is  put,  how  religious  philosophy  stands  related  to  speco* 
lative  theology  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  them  ?  We  mint 
confess  that  we  see  none.  If  there  is  any,  it  must  be-this :  that  while 
reHgioas  philosophy  undertakes  to  show,  that  the  laws  of  thinking 
agree  with  the  dogmas  of  religion,  ^)eculative  theology  turns  the 
subject  round  and  shows  that  the  dogmas  of  religion  agree  with  the 
laws  of  thought.  But  if  we  take  in  hand  a  religious  philosophy  and 
a  specolative  theology  of  the  Hegelian  school,  it  must  be  ccmfessed, 
that  even  this  difference  cannot  be  maintained,  but  the  two  mnst  be 
considered  about  the  same,  both  in  meaning  and  in  form*  Should  it 
be  said  that  speculative  theology  proves  the  dogmas  of  religion,  but 
reUgions  philosophy  solves  them,  then  it  follows  that  the  latter  is  not 
a  ibrm  of  religious  thought,  but  of  worldly  thought,  perhaps  logic  or 
anthropology,  just  as  the  latest  Hegelian  school  considers  religion 
anthropology  and  has  resolved  it  into  the  same. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  suppose  again,  in  order  to  fulfil  all  rights 
eonsnesB,  that  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  subjects  of  reli- 
gion and  religion,  that  is,  religious  thinking,  are  the  different  forms 
of  one  and  the  same  meaning,  the  one  being  a  lower  and  the  other  a 
higher  form.  According  to  the  Hegelian  school,  and  the  same  is  else- 
where also  popular,  the  proposition  that  God  is  triune,  set  forth  in  a 
sermon  or  in  a  book  of  devotion,  might  be  contemplated  as  a  religious 
proposition,  that  is,  a  proposition  which  belongs  to  a  mode  of  repre- 
sentatioa.  The  same  truth,  expressed  in  a  treatise  of  religious  phi- 
losophy, would  be  a  phikwc^hicml  proposition.  But  wherein  consists 
the  difference?  In  the  use  of  certain  technical  expressions  of  philo- 
iaphj9  ^  for  example,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  absdote  to  distin- 
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guish  itself  within  itself,  and  in  this  distinction  to  be  identical  with 
itself.  Every  one  sees  that  the  use  of  such  terms  is  not  essential, 
eren  to  philosophy ;  equally  clear  is  it  that  a  proposition  does  not 
cease  to  be  religious  whenever  it  is  translated  out  of  the  vulgar  dia- 
lect into  the  language  of  scientific  abstraction.  Who  would  engage 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of  Grod,  as 
contained  in  the  prologue  of  John's  gospel,  and  as  expressed  in  some 
treatise  of  religious  philosophy?  Are  not  the  passages  in  John 
speculative  in  form  as  well  as  in  meaning  ?  Are  Schleiermachei^s 
discourses  upon  religion  composed  in  the  form  of  philosophical 
thought,  or  in  the  form  of  religious  presentation  ?  Where  is  the 
boundary  by  which  one  of  Jacob  Boehme's  books  of  devotion  can  be 
separated  from  Schelling's  doctrine  of  fVeedom,  or  from  Spinoza^ 
mystical  ethics,  so  that  you  can  assign  this  to  philosophy  and  that  to 
'religion  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  the  difference  lies  in  the  connec- 
tion and  aim  which  is  pursued  in  the  utterance  of  a  truth.  Bat  this 
would  be  an  unsafe  retreat;  for  it  would  bring  us  in  the  end  to  the 
affirmation,  that  a  proposition  would  cease  to  be  philosophical  as  soon 
as  it  should  cease  to  appear  in  the  connection  of  a  treatise.  Enou^ 
of  this.  We  return  to  our  original  affirmation,  viz.  philosophy,  reli- 
gious philosophy,  is  a  part,  a  peculiar  form  of  religious  life,  and  the 
difibrence  between  it  and  religion  is,  consequently,  that  existing  be- 
tween a  member  and  its  body,  and  like  other  members  it  has  power  to 
become  a  conditional  centre  of  Divine  life,  while  the  leading  member 
and  first  centre  is  the  passive  will  or  faith. 

We  call  the  passive  will  the  first  centre,  and  connect  with  it  seve- 
ral centres  in  one  and  the  same  whole.  In  principle,  we  have  done 
this  already,  as  we  have  spoken  of  a  conditional  independence  of  the 
two  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  also  of  the  active  will  in  distinction 
■from  the  passive.  Here  we  must  be  allowed  a  wider  range  for  con- 
sidering a  proposition  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  historical  respect 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  law  of  life,  that  an  organic  whole  has 
not  merely  one  but  several  centres,  poles,  foci,  which  are  of  unequal 
importance  as  respects  the  whole.  Corporeal  liffe,  for  example,  has 
not  only  the  brain  for  its  centre,  but  also  the  heart  and  organ  of  di- 
gestion. What,  now,  is  the  centre,  which  must  act  as  such,  which 
must,  under  certain  limitations  and  at  certain  times,  predominate  over 
all  the  others,  so  that  the  centres  of  a  higher  class  become  subordi- 
nate to  it  ?  The  brain,  for  ebcample,  becomes  dependent  upon  the  or- 
gan of  digestion,  loses  something  of  its  power  of  action  during  diges- 
tion and  sleep,  and  no  longer  controls  the  other  adtlrities  of  the 
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fljsteai,  or  controls  them  only  in  a  Hnuted  way ;  but  the  orgtui  of 
digestion  is  still  an  inferior  form  of  the  entire  corporeal  life,  as  the 
organ  of  sensation  and  of  motion  is  of  a  higher  activity.    These  truths 
are  commonly  acknowledged,  though  not  properly  considered  and 
applied.    But  another  consequence  growing  out  of  them  is  not  so 
generally  noticed :  that  with  the  wounding  and  debility  of  a  principal 
organ,  life  is  not  destroyed.    The  intemperate  and  untimely  working 
of  a  subordinate  force  produces,  indeed,  disorder,  sickness,  disease^' 
but  not  necessarily  death.    Just  so  is  it  in  reference  to  the  spiritual 
life.    For,  first  of  all,  according  to  the  true  idea  of  the  life,  the  lead- 
ing faculty,  £Buth,  does  not  always  maintain  preeminence.    But  the 
religious  life  applies  itself  with  more  vigor  occasionally  to  the  other 
powers;  the  passive  will  giving  place  to  the  active,  the  active  to 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  to  feeling.    The  remark  will  apply  to  the 
life  of  an  individual  and  the  life  of  a  community.    This  periodicity 
is  indispensable  in  religion.    The  activities  of  life  bend  now  in  this 
direction  and  now  in  that,  in.  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  at  its 
centre ;  and  s6  long  as  this  restoration  is  duly  secured,  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  scales  will  not  be  injurious,  but  advantageous. 
Experience  teaches  that  individuals,  as  well  as  whole  tribes  and  na- 
tions, are  organized  apparently  for  the  maintenance  of  some  inferior 
element,  and  to  preserve  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole.    And,  again, 
history  so  changes,  that  from  time  to  time  a  different  form  of  life 
takes  precedence.    Beligious  philosophy,  therefore,  must  aoconuno- 
date  itself  in  a  scientific  respect,  to  the  occasional  development  of  the 
religious  idea.    Accordingly,  at  one  time,  religion  may  be  held  in  the 
leading  form  of  knowledge,  because  the  life  of  the  community  applies 
itself  in  that  direction ;  at  another  time,  feeling  may  take  precedence* 
If  we  overlook  these  truths,  we  must  consider  all  the  forms  of  social, 
religions  development,  not  excluding  the  most  recent,  as  untrue  or  as 
mere  temporary  fcnrms.    According  to  a  religious  philosophy  whjjch 
takes  its  rise  from  the  Lutheran  creed,  the  Grecian,  Roman  and  Re- 
formed Churches  must  all  be  considered  as  mere  perversions  of  the 
religious  life.    All  those  forms  of  the  religious  idea,  which  present 
religion  as  chiefly  feeling  or  knowing,  must  be  looked  upon  as  mere 
mistakes,  notwithstanding  religious  science  has  been  greatly  promoted 
by  them  and  the  discoveries  made  in  these  several  schools  are  indis- 
pensable as  respects  the  future. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  overlook  the  &r8t  part  of  oor  proposition, 
yoa  wiU  be  brought  to  the  impossible  ooluslusion,  that  the  perception 
of  religion  which  is  peenliar  to  the  female  sex,  must  be  transformed 
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into  a  masculine  character,  as  it  would  have^so  independent  authcuritj 
of  its  own ;  while  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  perception 
of  religion  must  exist  as  long  as  the  female  sex  exists*  F(»r  the  same 
reason,  we  must  deny  to  the  present  time,  which  leans  more  to  the 
rational  perception  of  religion,  all  its  importance  to  the  religious 
whole ;  while  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  soil  of  the  present  is  most 
fruitful  in  religious  productions.  These  less  perfect  forms  of  religion 
'are  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  its  true  idea.  They  have  this 
advantage  over  the  more  perfect,  that  on  account  of  their  imperfeo- 
tHMi  as  a  whole,  they  are  the  more  perfect  as  parts,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  afford  a  measuring-rule  for  the  more  perfect  and  the  means 
of  reviving  them.  They  Are  not,  indeed,  in  their  want  of  perfection, 
a  sickness  or  weakness,  no  more  than  feeling  is  a  weakness  of  the 
will ;  but  they  can  easily  become  so,  more  easily  than  the  central 
force,  if  by  excessive  action  they  strive  to  impress  their  stamp  upon 
the  life  generally.  And  if  this  excess  reaches  its  highest  degree, 
the  consequence  is  the  entire  destruction  of  the  life. 

Now  in  the  religious  life  <^  those  individuals  and  nations  whidi 
are  adi^ed  by  natural  organization  to  preserve  the  balance  of  reli- 
gions tendencies,  because  they  take  up  the  religious  life  at  the  middle- 
point*^  faith  operates  to  prevent  this  excess.  The  principal  excel- 
lence of  the  persons  and  nations  in  question,  lies,  not  in  their  culti- 
vating  this  or  that  side  of  the  religious  life,  but  in  preserving  all  its 
elements  in  just  proportions.  This  kind  of  religious  Hfe  affords,  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  greatest  security  that  no  essential  part  of  the 
same  will  remain  undeveloped  or  be  suddenly  curtailed  in  its  devd-* 
opment  We  say  comparatively  speaking,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  some  fluctuating,  when  the  question  turns  on  the  precedence  of 
life.  The  central  direction  will  now  incline  to  the  one  nde  and  now 
to  the  other,  as  the  magnetic  needle  points  not  exactly  north  nor 
exactly  south,  but  trembles  towards  the  west  or  towards  the  east. 
These  fluctuations  are  proportionally  small,  and  do  nbt  change  the 
main  direction.  This  regulating  character  has  masculine  piety  in 
distinction  from  feminine  or  that  of  children  and  youth.  Tlie  New 
Testament  presents  proof,  and  daily  observation  confirms  it,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  religious  influence,  in  the  female 
sex.  But  the  passive  will  inclines  so  much  to  the  side  of  feeling, 
and  this  comes  forth  so  strongly  that  reUgion  confines  itself  in  tliem 
almost  entirely  to  their  own  persons,  and  does  not  manifest  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  discourse  which  produces  life  in  others.  Their  rekMioa 
to  Christ  appears  to  be  chiefly  subjective ;  but,  personally  speaking, 
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religioQ  is  worth  more  to  them  than  to  the  other  sex.  But  their  de- 
pendence on  Christ  for  the  advancement  of  religion  in  society,  is  less 
perfect  than  their  personal  dependence,  and  the  efficiency  of  believing 
women  in  the  New  Testament  bears  no  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
Not  only  do  they  make  much  less  progress  in  religious  knowledge, 
bnt  their  activity  confines  itself  very  much  to  works  of  love,  in  indi- 
Tidual  relations  not  affecting  the  community  at  large.  Yery  different 
IS  the  case  with  Peter,  John  and  Paul.  With  them  faith,  in  distinc- 
tion from  feeling,  is  the  proper  centre  of  their  religious  life,  though  in 
Paul  there  is  a  remarkable  inclination  to  the  side  of  knowledge,  in 
Peter  a  disproportionate  strength  of  the  active  will,  in  John  a  most 
perfect  balance  of  knowledge  and  feeling.  But  each  possesses  all  the 
forms  of  life  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  the  normal  condition  of 
their  faith  may  be  estimated  by  the  success  which  the  quickening 
word  wrought  through  them  in  wider  circles  of  life,  while,  in  the  full 
flower  of  mercy-gif^s  of  every  kind,  they  manifested  a  high  degi^ee  of 
improvability  and  a  considerable  strength  of  the  passive  will. 

Such  a  relation,  though  in  a  different  respect,  exists  between  the 
Latheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  Both  rest  on  faith,  but  the  latter 
with  a  disproportionate  leaning  towards  the  department  of  knowledge. 
The  consequence  is,  that  knowledge,  especially  dialectic  knowledge, 
is  highly  cultivated  in  the  Reformed  Church,  but  the  department  of 
feeling  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  faith  is  so  limited  and  en- 
cumbered that,  just  at  the  point  where  the  Lutheran  Church  is  par- 
ticularly characterised  by  a  reception  of  Divine  mercies,  vis.  in  the 
L(ml*s  Supper,  the  Reformed  Church  substitutes  partly  knowledge 
and  partly  self-activity,  and  ii\jures  religion  at  the  very  heart  The 
Lotheran  Church,  by  inclining  less  to  the  department  of  knowledge, 
hringi  both  knowle^  and  feeling  to  a  more  harmonious  develop- 
nent,  and  thos^secures  a  more  justly  proportioned  form. 

What  has  thus  far  been  presented,  may  serve  to  verify  the  psy- 
ehok^^ieal  idea  of  religion,  which  we  have  maintained.  But  here 
we  must  not  overlook  the  essential  fact  that  religion  has  also  a  corpo- 
real form,  being  as  much  affected  by  the  outward  and  the  material 
as  mind  is  by  the  body.  How  different  are  the  religious  phenomena 
of  this  kind,  in  some  circumstances,  from  what  they  are  in  others. 
Sickness  or  health,  this  or  that  kind  of  disease,  this  or  that  employ- 
neat,  dinate,  dearly  occasion  characteristic  manifestations.  Reli- 
gba  often  produces  a  change  in  modes  of  speech,  in  the  cast  of  the 
eoonteaaoce,  in  the  gestares  of  the  body.  To  this  corporeal  form 
bekmg  the  water,  the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  dead. 
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These  facts,  in  the  mere  subjectiye  idea  of  religion,  at  that  of 
Schleiermacher,  remain  wholly  unexplained  and  unconsidered.  They 
are  at  best  exceptions,  and  come  into  the  idea  by  a  sort  of  violence, 
if  they  do  not  destroy  it  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  these  facts  lie 
exactly  in  the  track  of  our  explanation.  Out  of  a  mere  feeling  of 
dependence,  the  idea  of  the  world's  renewal  can  never  be  deduced. 
But  how  easily  can  we  derive  it  from  an  act  of  God  imparting  a  life. 
The  idea  of  personal  life  brings  along  with  it  the  idea  of  body — the 
working  of  spirit  on  matter  and  of  matter  on  spirit,  the  direet  and 
indirect  mastery  of  mind  through  the  body  over  nature  and  the  reac- 
tion of  nature  through  the  body  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  nature  of 
personality  not  merely  to  be  a  self-conscious  spirit,  but  to  have  in  it 
a  self-conscious  spirit  standing  in  an  important  relation  to  matter, 
either  personally  connected  with  it,  as  in  the  case  of  man,  or  capable, 
of  assuming  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  angels.  We 
thus  ^old  to  a  view  of  religion  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  body,. 
miracles,  etc,  which  stand  as  an  irrefragable  barrier  against  mera 
spiritualism,  find  a  conceivable  and  appropriate  place. 

We  come  now  in  conclusion  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which 
goes  to  prove  the  actual  necessity  of  our  idea  of  religion.  We  are 
to  show  how  this  idea  of  religion  comprehends  all  the  branches  of 
religious  science  within  it  Possibly  this  may  be  considered  ODr< 
most  dangerous  rock,  for  we  freely  confess  that  the  idea  maintainod 
by  us  is  not  adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  religious  phik>tophy,  afr 
that  science  is  commonly  treated.  Most  clearly,  we  cannot  say  d 
the  heathen  systems  of  religion,  nor  of  Mohammedanism,  that  thejf 
came  from  God  or  embrace  an  actual  fellowship  between  Deity  and 
humanity.  They  rest  on  a  perversion  of  the  divine  idea,  and  indudo 
no  act  of  God  or  living  fellowship  with  him.  If  we  must  have  a  reii- 
^ous  philosophy  which  embraces  heathenism  as  a  legitimate  portioA 
of  it,  Schleiermacher's  feeling  of  dependence,  or  Hegel's  self-con- 
sciousness,  to  which  systems,  by  a  distinction  of  degrees  and  kinds  all 
that  is  merely  subjective  in  religion  can  be  reduced,  weald  be  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  But  this  becomes  possible  only  by  eaubOMy 
ing  an  idea  of  religion  of  such  a  general  and  insigniieant  character^ 
that,  for  conducting  Christianity  especially  in  its-subjective  parts  out 
of  the  same,  only  a  very  narrow  passage-way  remaiiis,  wlule  the 
objective,  which  is  the  most  important  element,  rsaehes  £»r  beyond 
these  limits,  and  brings  ns  to  the  confession,  snffioieii^y  obvious  at 
first  blush,  that  Christianity  ia  something  mnch  more  than  mere  reli- 
gion $  otherwise  we  shall  have  a  scaeatificidea  of  leHgieB  which  fmik 
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at  the  veiy  point  where  it  ought  to  be  most  perfect.    Or  if  we  would 
^tend  and  animate  the  idea  of  religion  so  as  to  embrace  Christianitj, 
we  should  be  driven  to  straits,  in  another  direction,  and  have  an  idea 
too  exalted  for  the  heathen  religions,  and  indeed  exactly  opposed  to 
them.    For  if  yon  place  at  the  foundation  of  your  inquiry  about  the 
nature  of  heathenism,  not  merely  the  ofl-quoted  passage  in  Acta 
xvii.,  but  the  more  complete  and  extended  ^ne  in  Romans  i.,  yoa 
have  in  heathenism  religio  a  n<m  reUyando  or  reUgendo.    According 
to  Paul,  in  this  passage,  heathenism  in  its  noblest  form,  thp  Grecian, 
Is  a  perversion  and  consequently  a  destruction  of  the  idea  of  God. 
It  proceeds  not,  like  Judaism,  from  a  partial  development  of  acknow- 
ledged truth,  towards  a  full  reception  of  the  same ;  but  by  degrees, 
.sometimes  through  apparent  progress,  it  goes  on  to  a  total  loss  of 
true  dfvine  knowledge,  as  is  actually  the  historic  course  of  heathen 
religions  to  this  day.    Of  course  there  remain  some  traces  of  truth 
ki  Mse  religioeB.    How  eke  could  they  rise,  exist,  advance,  recede 
yea,  destroy  themadves,  if  there  were  no  element  of  tmth  in  them  ? 
It  is  moreover  not  denied  that  individuals  have  sometimes  risen  in  a 
rel^^oitt  respect  above  the  communities  in  which  they  lived ;  but 
that  wUeh  properly  belongs  to  heathenism,  its  grand  characterifliti<^ 
k  a  lie !    Consequently  we  mast  either  cease  calling  Christianity 
reMgion,  or  eke  cease  calling  heathenism  and  Mohammedanism  relig- 
ion, and  80  give  up  the  idea  of  a  universsd  refigious  philosophy ;  we 
«M^  still  however  philosophise  about  religion,  about  Mohammedanism 
and  heathemisai  on  ^e  one  hand,  Christianity  and  Judaism  on  the  other; 
We  are  also  <A  opinion,  that  the  name,  religion,  nnscriptUral,  he»* 
Ihenish,  radically  sntifjecdve,  nneertaki  in  meaning,  as  it  is  in  philo- 
logical  derivation,  had  better  be  applied  exclusively  to  heathenism 
and  Mehammedaniem,  and  a  different  term,  snch  as  revelation  or 
spiritual  lile,  be  used  to  denote  Christifmity.    B^gion  woold  ihed 
haive  reference  to  the  common  relation  of  the  human  mind,  we  say 
not  to  God,  for  this  would  not  be  true  of  heathenism,  but  to  some 
mighty  supernatural  being.    In  tint  way  we  might  avoid  that  endless 
eonfusion  <^  speech  and  idea,  which  has  arisen  from  not  making  a 
proper  distincUon  between  the  sobjecdve  and  the  objective,  and  trmt 
tvansfening  the  (^avacteriatics  of  the  ene  to  the  other.    Nothing 
would  then  prevent  ua  £ren  treating  religious  philosophy  as  prelimi** 
nary  io  the  philoeaphy  of  revelation,  thus  making  a  negative  prepara- 
tion fcr  Oluriaiianity^    Finidly,  the  investagadon  about  Judaism  and 
Chciatianity  woold  respect  their  origbal  derivation,  and  this  would 
fttcm  a  wataMfaintrediiction  to  heathen  reUgloasaaperveiBions  of  the 
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original  rerehuiohs.    Oi*,  more  obrrecdy,  when  the  j^ilosophy  of 
jrevelation,  not  merel j  of-  its  proper  self)  but  the  perversion  of  it  in 
all  the  various  forms  of  the  same^  comes  to  be  scientificalljr  compre- 
hended and  put  in  contrast  with  Judaism  and  Christiaidtj,  then  hea- 
thenism will  form  the  reverse  side  of  the  philosophy  of  revelation. 
And  as  then,  on  the  side  of  the  divine-life  process,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  fellowship  £>llow  their  originals,  so  on  the  reverse  side, 
gnosticism,  Mohammedanism,  pantheism,  atheism,  and  all  the  mani- 
festations belonging  thereto,  are  included  in  heaUien  religion,  and 
80  two  parallel  series  of  historical  revelation  would  arise,  of  which 
the  one  would  be  a  development  of  the  truth,  the  actual  fellowship 
between  God  and  man ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  would  embrace  the 
perversion  of  the  original  revelation,  would  be  an  apparent  develc^ 
ment,  and  a  final  self-destruction.    Thus  the  separation  of  that  whidi 
does  not  properly  belong  together,  would  be  completed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  unity  of  philosophic  examination  would  be  preserved. 
All  the  remaining  theological  sciences  might  be  set  forth  without 
difficulty,  as  belonging  to  the  idea  which  we  have  presetted.    Tfaus,' 
biblical  theology  has  to  do  with  the  scientific  presentation  of  the  truth 
imparted  by  God  in  that  fellowship  of  life,  received  and  understood 
by  man,  and,  indeed,  received  in  its  original  and  proportionate  form. 
Dogmatism  would  concern  itself  with  the  same  truth,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  formed  into  symbolic  propositions,  and  has  become  the  fbundar 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge.    Ethics  has  reference  to  the  same 
truth,  so  far  as  it  serves  as  a  measuring-rule  for  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  common  and  peculiar  fellowship  of  lifti.    Historic  science 
would  bring  to  view  the  cimtintted  series  of  Divine  acts,  and  of  homaa 
experience  corresponding  thereto,  in  which  the  living  fellowship  be- 
tween God  and  man  is  truly  unfolded.    In  the  liturgy,  we  should 
seek  to  comprehend  the  Divine  acts  through  whidi  the  fsUowship  of 
life  existing  in  the  community  is  partly  propagated,  partly  renewed 
and  strengthened,  and  the  activities  by  means  of  which  man  receives 
this  Divine  action  upon  himself,  and  also  the  expressions  of  the  self» 
acting  will  through  which  it  authendcates  the  presence  of  that  fellow* 
ship  of  life  as  organic  in  its  relatimi  to  God*    In  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  Divine  working  might  be  eonsideced  as'eomiBg  to  ntta^anee  in 
the  coBununiiy  through  which  this  foUowship  of  lilb  is  regulated, 
conformably  to  the  necessities  of  humanity,  in  its  relation  to  the 
worldly  life.    The  teaching  of  Christian  art  would  bring  us,  finally, 
to  an  understanding  of  those  acts  of  revektioii  by  means  cf  which 
Divine  thoughts  are  expressed  by  human  genius  in  the  form  of 
beauty. 
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If  now,  hj  our  idea  of  religion,  we  gain  this  advantage,  viz.  that 
all  the  theological  sciences  come  before  os  in  a  living  and  compact 
membership,  whereas  before  there  was  scarcely  room  for  one  of  them, 
and  others  were  degraded  to  a  place  unworthy  of  them,  it  seems  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  attempt  the  coni»truction  of  a  theo- 
kgieal  system  on  this  basis,  vis*  that  religion,  instead  of  being  nere 
knowing  or  acting  or  feeHng,  or  a  eombJaation  of  these  three  elemeats^ 
b  a  LIVE,  a  life  of  God  imparted  bj  Him,  and  in  wkkh  all  the  ele- 
ments of  religion  edkere. 


ABTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

I   MOBNCfOe  AMONO  tHJC  JeSUFTS  At  BOMB.^ 

This  work  has,  but  a  few  days  since,  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  reviewer, 
although  it  is  the  fourth  edition,  from  which  the  title-page  is  here  copied. 
It  is  a  recent  work ;  and  it  must  have  had  a  great  run  in  England,  to  have 
already  passed  through  so  many  editions.  To  these  may  be  added  at  least 
one  edition,  in  our  own  country. 

The  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  of  the  work  will  not  w6nder  at  its 
popttlanty.  It  discusses  one  of  the  most  urgent  topics  <3i  the  times  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  one  which  seems  abont  to  become  deeply  interesting  to  Amerioan 
Protestants.  The  importation  into  our  country  of  nearly  half  a  miUion  of 
^reign  emigrants  in  a  year,  and  the  £su:t  that  the  great  mass  of  them  are 
Roman  Catholics,  are  things  adapted  to  take  strong  hold  of  a  sensitive  mind, 
whose  sympathies  are  strongly  on  the  side  of  Protestantism.  In  days  that 
are  past,  our  country  has,  for  the  most  part,  looked  calmly  and  unconcern- 
edly on  the  immigration  of  Romanists,  because  they  were  so  few  in  compari- 
son  vrith  our  Anglo-Saxon  population,  T?ho  are  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Befbrma6oD.  But  now,  when  the  Irish  emigrants  and  their  descendants  be- 
gin to  be  reckoned  more  in  number  than  their  countrymen  who  remain  in 
Ireland,  it  is  time  for  this  Protestant  country  to  look  abont  Ihem,  and  tiy  to 
discover,  if  pcisible,  what  are  to  be  the  issues  of  this  matter.  The  Roman- 
ists, as  is  well  known,  from  their  own  boasdngs,  are  Pushed  with  hopes  of 
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future  victory  and  conquest,  especially  in  the  Great  West,  where  tfaej  ai« 
laboring  to  anticipate  Protestant  influence.  Nothing  but  numbers  is  now 
wanting,  to  embolden  the  Bomish  Jesuits  among  us  to  liil  up  their  voice,  id 
behalf  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  the  subjugation  of  all  the 
United  States,  at  least  as  to  their  religions  concerns,  to  his  maadates.  The 
cl^ms  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  are  always  and  everywhere  tiie  nme;  and 
if  those  claims  are  not  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  preferred,  it  konly  be* 
cause  prudence  forbids  urging  them  prematurely. 

England  has  once  more  been  agitated  to  its  very  centre,  by  the  arrogant 
division,  at  Rome,  of  its  domain  into  Catholic  bishoprics.  Never  have  we 
been  more  forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  adage:  Quern  Deu$  vtUi  perdere^ 
prius  dementcU,  than  when  we  read  the  rescript  of  the  Pope,  parcelling  out 
England  just  as  he  would  the  Roman  States.  The  spirit  of  Cranmer,  of 
Jewell,  of  Ridley,  of  Latimer,  and  their  compeers,  awoke  at  once  to  new 
life  and  vigor.  The  nation  as  a  body  regarded  the  Pope's  doinp  m  an  in- 
sult to  the  people  of  England  and  to  its  Qeeen  and  Pariianient  They  haiFe 
taken,  and  are  taking,  measures  aooordingly.  Never  were  pens  and  presMt 
more  busy,  than  for  the  last  few  months.  Protestants,by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, have  lifted  up  their  voice  and  remonstrated;  and  the  state  of  feeling 
has  called  forth  the  tongues  and  pens  of  those,  whose  office  and  doty  it  is, 
to  enlighten  and  guide  the  public  sentiment 

Among  the  many  books  relative  to  the  Papal  controversy,  which  have 
lately  made  their  appearance,  some  grave  and  argumentative,  and  others 
eloqnendy  declamatory,  the  one  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Arti- 
cle seems  to  us  to  be  specially  distinguished.  We  have  read  it  with  unmix- 
ed and  unabated  pleasure.  There  is  everywhere  an  exceDent  tone  and 
temper  manifested.  «  Comity  is  never  infringed  upon.  Declamation  doet 
not  once  make  its  i^jpearance,  in  the  whole  work.  Everjrtiung  indicates 
the  finished  scholar  and  the  gentleman.  Not  a  drop  of  Inttemess  is  nungled 
with  the  refreshing  draught  Tet  there  is  no  flattery,  no  cajoling,  no  game 
of  compliments,  no  affectation  of  indifference  in  order  to  catch  at  a  reputa- 
tion for  candor,  no  hanging  in  doubtful  suspense  as  to  whether  the  balance 
ought  to  sink  or  rise.  Mr.  Seymour  has  evidently  put  on  the  entire  pano- 
ply which  fitted  him  to  engage  in  a  twenty  days'  battle,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  is  left  unscathed  in  every  rencounter.  He  must  have  spent  yean 
in  training  himself  for  such  a  contest ;  for  he  has  manifestly  shown  hiuttelf  a 
greater  master^  not  only  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquity  in  genend, 
but  even  of  the  Papal  Romish  records^  than  any  of  the  Catholic  masters  in 
Rome  itself.  As  a  theologian  he  possesses  an  acute  discernment,  and  an 
extensive  knowledge.  As  to  ratiocination  and  logic,  we  think  him  fairiy 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  very  first  rank.  The  book  should  be  read  l^ 
every  Protestant  minister  in  our  land,  and  by  every  private  Christian  who 
wishes  to  become  well  informed  of  the  weak  foundation  on  which  the  Papal 
structure  rests. 

We  have  said  enough,  as  we  hope,  at  least  to  excite  a  curiosity  in  onr 
readers,  to  know  something  specific  about  Mr.  Seymour.    We  have  no  in- 
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dividoal  personal  blstory  of  liiin ;  bat  of  tihe  manner  in  wliicb  his  book  ori- 
ginated, and  of  bis  conferences  witb  tbe  Jesuits  at  borne,  he  has  furnished 
us  witb  an  requisite  information.    We  quote  from  bis  Introduction,  p.  2. 

**  The  second  source  of  information  was  not  so  dependent  upon  myself,  but 
was  opoied  to  me  by  circumstances  as  unexpected  as  they  were  gratifying.  I 
allude  to  the  opportunity  of  close  intercourse  with  many  members  of  the  priest- 
hood, by  which  I  might  learn  their  opinions  and  feelings,  and  receive  their  expla- 
nations of  all  that  was  passing  around  me.  It  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. During  my  constant  attendance  at  all  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  I  was  observed  by  a  Roman  gentleman  who  held  office  in  the  Papal  court ; 
and  being  acquainted  with  him,  he  remarked  one  day  to  my  wife,  that  I  seemed 
much  interested  in  these  things ;  and  asked  whether  I  would  not  like  to  make 
Hn  aoquMntance  of  some  of  the  dergy.  Having  learned  from  her  my  wishes  to 
tfiat  e&ectt  he  called  some  days  alter  to  say  he  had  been  with  his  f)er8onal  friend 
tiie  Padve  Generale,  —  the  Father-General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  mentioned  to 
him  my  wish  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  clergy,  and  he  seemed  to  in- 
timate that  this  was  sure  to  convert  me  to  the  Church  of  Bome.  He  added  that 
the  Father-General  had  directed  two  members  of  the  order  to  wait  on  me,  to 
give  me  any  information  which  I  might  desire.  These  gentlemen  came  in  due 
course.  They  soon  presented  me  to  others.  They  introduced  me  to  the  pro* 
fessors  of  their  establishment,  the  CoUegio  Bomano,  and  thus  a  series  of  conver- 
sations or  oonfBrences  on  the  subject  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Bome,  commenced  and  were  carried  on,  as  occasion  offered, 
during  the  whole  period  of  my  residence  at  Bome.  A  portion  of  my  notes  of 
tiiese  conversations  constitutes  tills  present  volume,  of  *  Mobnikos  amono  thb 
jMinTS  AT  Bomb.'  ** 

Li  tgesMng,  further  on,  of  the  repeated  visitB  of  the  Jesuit  Oi&ciahi  to 
lusi,  he  proceedB  thuB: 

"  These  visits  were  not  mere  visits  of  courtesy.  They  were  made  in  obedience 
to  authority.  They  were  made  with  the  frank  avowal  of  an  intention,  to  induce 
me  to  enter  the  Church  of  Bome.  They  were  not  less  than  twenty  in  number, 
and,  without  a  single  exception,  were  exclusively  devoted  to  those  religious  topics 
which  suited  the  object  they  had  in  view.  The  Jesuits  never  concealed  their  in- 
tentions from  myself,  nor  their  hopes  from  others,  and — especially  as  I  had  never 
revealed  their  names  —  I  have  ever  felt  there  could  be  no  breach  of  confidence 
in  publishing,  for  tiie  instruction  of  others,  the  arguments  by  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  entangle  me,  and  the  means  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  escape  them. 

*'  I  dealt  with  all  frankness  with  these  several  gentlemen,  as  to  the  olject  of 
their  visit  They  were  under  the  impression,  which  they  were  at  no  pains  to 
oonceal,  that  I  was  disposed  favorably  towards  their  Church  j  —  that  I  was  one 
of  those  Anglican  clergymen  who  neither  understand  nor  love  the  Church  of 
England,  and  who,  in  a  restless  dissatisfaction  and  love  of  change,  are  prepared 
to  abandon  her  communion  for  that  of  Bome,  and  who  only  wait  a  little  encour- 
agement and  perhaps  instruction,  before  taking  the  last  step.  I  was  very  care- 
ful to  undeceive  them,  stating  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to  confer  with  them 
on  the  differences  between  the  two  Churches,  but  that  I  could  not  do  so  under  a 
fidse  color,— tiiat  I  was  devotedly  attached  in  judgment  and  In  feeling  to  tb9 
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Qmich  of  En^^d ; — that  I  looked  on  heris  the  Chnrdi  of  Qod  in  Englmd, 
and  the  most  pure,  most  apostolic,  most  scriptaral  of  all  the  churches  of  Chria- 
tendom  ;  —  that,  without  unchurching  other  churches,  she  was  still  the  -church  of 
my  judgment  and  of  my  affections ;  and  that  I  had  never  for  a  moment  harbored 
the  thought  of  abandoning  her  for  any  other  church,  and  especially  for  the  Church 
of  Rome." 

Mr.  Seymour  has  here  proclaimed  himself  a  hearty  friend  of  the  Anglican 
church;  bat  he  has,  in  another  passage,  shown  us  that  he  is  no  bigot 
The  conversation  related  there,  turns  on  the  point  of  the  claim,  on  &e  part 
of  Romanists,  that  they  are  the  church,  L  e.  exclusively  and  only  the 
church,  in  which  salvation  can  be  obtained.  The  wily  Jesuit,  his  antago* 
Bist,  after  Mr.  S.'s  declaration  of  hearty  adherence  to  the  Anglican  chmtili, 
urges  him  with  the  question :  *  If  you  claim  to  bdong  to  a  true  Scriptaral 
church,  what  is  to  become  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  other  ProCcstantB) 
who  differ  from  you  ? '  The  Jesuit  expected,  of  coarse,  tiiat  Mr.  S.  would 
unchurch  them.  But  not  so.  Mr.  S.'s  reply  will  enable  as  to  see  that  he  is 
no  bigoted  Churchman. 

**  I  said,  that  I  had  often  observed  an  errcnr  pervading  tiie  minds  of  Boouui 
Catholics,  as  to  the  real  position  which  the  Church  <^  England  daimed  for  herself 
^that  I  had  frequently  observed  it  among  our  mutual  friends  at  Rome,  and  that 
it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  present  argument.  The  error  was  that  which  sup- 
poses that  the  Church  of  England  claims  to  be  thb  Catholic  Church,  or  ths 
Church  of  Christ,  in  an  exclusive  way.  She  presumes  not  to  so  exclusive  a 
elaim.  She  professes  to  be  a  branch — apart — a  section  of  "the  One  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  '*  of  Christ.  She  believes,  that  as  anciently  there 
was  a  Church  at  Jerusalem,  a  Church  at  Antioch,  a  Church  in  Oalatia,  a  Church 
in  Corinth,  a  Church  in  Rome,  and  there  are  other  seven  different  Churches  de- 
scribed in  Asia ; — and  as  each  of  these  was  not  singly  and  exclosively  the  Ca^ 
olic  Church  of  Christ,  but  only  a  branch,  a  part,  a  section  of  that  Church, — so 
now  the  Church  of  England  merely  claims  for  herself  to  be  considered  in  this 
subordinate  position,  not  as  the  whole,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole  Church.  Now 
his  whole  argument  was  to  the  effect  that  if  I  claimed  for  the  Church  of  England 
that  she  exclusively  was  thb  Catholic  Church,  then  I  must  unchurch  the  Lu- 
therans, the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Calvinists,  etc. ;  or  I  must,  by  churching  them, 
make,  not  one,  but  many  Catholic  Churches;  whereas  not  making  any  such 
claim  for  the  Church  of  England,  all  his  inference  must  vanish  away.  The  truth 
is,  that  all  these  Communities  or  Churches  were  branches  more  or  less  fruitful, 
parts  more  or  less  sound,  sections  more  or  less  extended,  of  the  One  holy  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ  The  truth  is  that  we  all  claim  the  title  of 
Churdies,  we  all  claim  the  title  of  Christian,  we  all  claim  membership  with  the 
Church  of  Christ  We,  none  of  us,  pretend  to  an  exdnsive  daim ;  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  stands  alone  in  so  strange  and  unproved  a  pretension.*' 

Such  a  podtion  will  conmiend  Mr.  S.  to  a  &ir  hearing,  among  Protestants 
of  all  denominations.  They  will  see,  that  he  b  not  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
Anglican  church  merely,  but  that  of  all  the  churches  which  admit  **  the  LcnxI 
Jeeos  Christ  to  be  the  true  and  only  Head.of  the  church,"  and  who  beHeve 
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tiiat  ^  ihe  Holy  ScriptnreB  are  the  snffident  and  only  role  of  fiuth  and  prac- 
tice.- 

Mr.  S.  exbibits  the  Jesuits  as  liiglily  distinguisbed  from  all  other  Bomisli 
sects,  both  as  to  learning  and  morality.  The  ^damental  principle  of  the 
Order  is,  complete^  unhesitating,  and  unshaken  obedience  to  its  Superior. 
The  Jesuit  disputant  insisted,  that  where  a  command  is  given  by  the  Supe- 
rior, it  must  not  only  be  obeyed,  whether  conscience  doubted  or  not,  but 
that  the  stronger  the  doubts  were,  the  more  meritorious  obedience  became^ 
because  it  demanded  a  greater  sacrifice  of  one's  own  feelings.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  S.  managed  this,  may  serve  as  a  spedmen  both  of  his  rea^ 
soning,  and  of  his  mode  of  exhibiting  it 

"  I  felt  on  hearing  this,  that  I  might  without  the  risk  of  giving  offence^  proceed 
a  step  further:  I  therefore  said  that*thi8  principle  might  lead  to  the  utter  over- . 
throw  oC  all  morality  and  religion,  for  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  General 
might  issue  some  command  that  might  be  positively  immoral  and  irreligious,  — 
that  it  might  be  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  religious  convictions,  moral  feelings, 
and  conscientious  scruples  of  the  man,  —  one  that  must  necessarily  bring  guilt 
on  his  soul,  as  being  an  act  against  all  his  light  and  knowledge.  I  said  that  in 
such  case,  obedience  would  be  sin. 

**  He  at  once  denied  my  conclusion,  saying  that  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
being  against  our  notions  of  what  was  moral  and  religious — the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  being  in  open  hostility  to  all  our  convictions,  feelings,  and  conscience, 
made  the  act  one  of  greater  self-denial,  and  therefore  all  the  more  meritorious. 
He  stated  that  humility  and  modesty  became  the  members  of  the  order  of  Jesus, 
and  that  whatever  be  the  private  convictions,  feelings,  or  conscience  of  the  indi- 
viduals, they  must  at  once  give  way  to  the  declared  judgment  of  the  superiors 
of  the  order;  that  humility  requires  such  surrender;  that  duty  demands  obe- 
dience; that  religion  demands  self-denial,  that  the  more  difficult  the  obedience, 
the  greater  the  merit,  and  that  as  to  the  character  of  the  act  commanded,  the 
responsibility  rests  not  with  the  subordinate  members  who  obey,  but  with  the 
superiors  who  give  the  command. 

"  I  felt  that  this  was  a  principle  that  would  justify  any  crime ;  and  I  could  not 
shrink  fh>m  saying  so.  I  saw  that  according  to  this  principle,  there  was  no 
treason  against  the  state,  and  no  villany  against  individuals,  that  might  not  be 
perpetrated  by  a  Jesuit ;  he  imagining  at  the  moment,  that  the  more  hatefhl  and 
revolting  to  his  own  feelings  and  convictions  the  act  might  be,  the  more  really 
meritorious  it  was  in  the  sight  of  Qod."  p.  94. 

After  the  first  publication  of  this,  Father  Mazio,  Professor  of  Canon  Law 
in  the  Jesuit  College,  denied  (in  a  published  letter)  that  the  Bomish  church, 
or  rather,  that  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  held  to  the  necessity  of  obedience, 
in  cases  where  it  would  be  deemed  sinfuL  He  ajq^ed  to  ttie  Exercises  of 
SL  Ignatius  Loyola^  and  to  the  ConstUutians  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  £ot  in- 
formation which  would  enable  any  one  to  correct  Mr.  S.'s  mistake.  To 
these  documents  Mr.  S.,  in  Ins  fourth  edition,  betakes  himself;  and  fitun  the 
latter  of  these  woiks  he  pfodoces  the  fi)Uowing  passage,  p.  48. 

**  That  holy  obedience  may  be  pei^oct  in  us  in  every  point,  in  execution,  in 
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win,  in  intellect,  doing  wtutterer  is  eijoined  ni  with  all  celeritj,  with  spiritaaL 
J07  and  perseyeranoe,  penuadiMg  wndvet  that  ail  i$  rights  mtpprtaBing  every  rqntg- 
nsmt  thmtght  of  our  own,  in  a  snre  obedience,  and  that  moreoyer  in  all  things  which 
are  detennined  by  the  Superior,  wherein  it  cannot  be  defined,  as  is  said,  any 
kind  of  sin  appears.  And  let  every  one  persuade  himself,  that  they  who  live 
under  obedience,  shonld  permit  themselves  to  be  moved  and  directed  under 
Providence  by  their  Superiors,  just  ab  if  thbt  webe  a  corpse  {ac  si  cadaver 
essent),  which  allows  itself  to  be  moved  and  handled  in  any  way,  or  as  the  staff 
of  an  aged  man  (atque  8eni$  baeultis)  which  serves  him,  wherever  and  in  whatever 
thing  he,  who  holds  it  in  his  hand,  pleases  to  use  it  Thus  obedient,  he  should 
execute  anything  on  which  the  Superior  chooses  to  employ  him  in  the  service  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Society,  with  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  altogether  believe 
that  he  will  ansioer  the  Divine  will  better  in  that  vxty  than  in  any  other  which  he  cam 
fiUow  in  compliance  with  his  own  will  and  differing  judgment.^^ 

From  the  Exercises  of  the  Founder  of  the  Jesuitical  Order,  Mr.  S.  next 
produces  the  following  most  extraordinary  passage,  p.  44. 

* 

^  In  order  that  we  may  altogether  be  of  the  same  mind,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  Church  herself,  if  she  shall  have  defined  anything  to  be  black,  which  to  our  eyes 
appears  to  be  white,  ive  ought  in  the  same  way  to  pronounce  it  to  be  black. —  [^uto- 
graph.]  —  That  we  may  in  all  things  attain  to  the  truth,  that  we  may  not  err  in 
anything,  we  ought  ever  to  hold  it  as  a  fixed  prikciple  that  what  I  see  to  be 
WHITE  I  shaU  believe  ittobe  black,  if  the  Hierarchical  Church  define  it  so  to  be," 

• 

If  now,  as  the  Constitutions  teach,  every  subordinate  is  to  "  permit  himself 
to  be  moved  and  directed,  under  Providence,  by  his  superiors,  )nst  as  if  he 
fO(u  a  corpse,  which  allows  itself  to  he  moved  and  handled  in  any  way"  or 
^  as  the  staff  of  an  aged  man,  which  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  pleasure 
of  him  who  wields  it,**  then  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  called  free-agency  or 
conscience,  where  is  a  trace  of  either  left  for  the  subordinate  ?  Not  one ; 
he  is  the  veriest  bond-slave  among  the  whole  human  race.  A  corpse  and  a 
staff,  for  Jesuits  to  experiment  on,  and  to  handle  at  will !  In  the  whole 
creation  of  God  there  exists  not  a  greater  absurdity,  nor  a  more  complete 
annihilation  of  all  that  constitutes  the  being  ipade  in  the  image  of  his  Crea- 
tor. And  all  this  he  is  to  be  and  do,  as  answering  the  highest  end  of  his 
beiag.  Nor  is  this  alL  According  to  the  passage  cited  &om  p.  24  of  Mr. 
S.,  the  greater  the  violence  done  to  conscience  and  moral  feeing,  the  greater 
the  merit  of  the  action  in  the  doer.  It  shows  that  self-denial  is  carried  to  a 
higher  point,  than  any  mere  abstaining  from  positive  pleasure,  or  even  in 
performing  any  outward  penance.  Here  the  conscietice  undergoes  scoui^- 
ing  and  laceration ;  the  moral  sense  is  throttled ;  and  the  poor  victim  be- 
comes not  only  like  a  lifeless  staff  at  a  corpse,  but  in  reality  a  dead  sotU  be- 
sides. The  image  of  the  living  God  is  thus  sacrilegiously  de&ced  and  mar- 
red, and  nothing  is  left,  in  body  or  soul,  of  a  free  agent  and  a  responsible 
liuman  being,  made  to  become  higher  than  the  angels. 

So  much  &tt  the  Constitutions  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  But  what  dudi  we 
say  to  the  extract  from  Lo;^ola  himself,  the  founder  and  Coiyphaeus  of  the 
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asct?  A  neaber  of  Ae  Order  is  ^  ever  to  hold  H  m  %fa:edpnnajpUi  thai 
what  he  sees  to  be  whitb,  he  must  beBere  to  be  black,  if  the  Hierarckal 
Church  define  it  to  be  so."  So  then,  it  is  not  enough  to  tread  nnder  foot 
Conscience  and  treat  the  moral  sense  with  contempt,  bnt  onr  understanding 
even  is  to  be  perverted  and  denied,  and  in  the  &ce  of  it  we  are  called  upon 
to  tell  and  believe  an  absolute  ^Isehood,  as  well  as  a  downright  absurdity. 

If  tliat  apostate  archangel,  who  dared  to  steal  into  the  paradise  of  Grod, 
and  whisper  a  lie  to  our  first  parents,  has  in  the  stores  of  his  invention  any- 
thing more  offensive  to  the  migesty  of  truth  and  of  human  reason  than  this,  his 
power  and  dexterity  must  be  greater  fiir  than  we  have  ever  yet  given  him 
credk  for  I  We  believe,  were  he  himself  to  compete  with  the  Jesuit  for  the 
honor  of  contriving  the  most  stupendous  felsehood,  this  prince  of  darkness 
would  be  compelled  here  to  cry  out :  Do  manus  ! 

What  says  an  infallible  authority,  on  the  subject  of  what  has  been  brought 
about  by  such  Jesuit  tactics  ?  In  the  Bull  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (July 
21,  1773),  this  supreme  and  (in  this  case  at  least)  infallible  Pontiff,  revokes 
the  whole  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  "  suppresses  and  abolishes  them ;"  he 
confiscates  all  their  property,  and  "  annuls  and  abolishes  forever  **  all  their 
institutions,  rules,  decrees,  constitutions,  offices  and  the  like.  He  gives  his 
reasons  for  so  doing :  "  Complaints  and  quarrels  are  [by  them]  multiplied 
on  every  side ;  in  some  places,  dangerous  seditions  arose,  tumults,  discord, 
dissensions,  scandals,  which,  weakening  or  entirely  breaking  the  bands  of 
Christian  charity,  excited  the  faithful  to  all  the  rage  of  party  hatreds  and 
enmities."  Clement  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  his  "  dearly  beloved  sons 
in  Christ,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sicily,  found  themselves 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  expelling  and  driving  from  their  States,  kingdoms 
and  provinces,  these  very  companions  of  Jesus  [the  Jesuits],  persuaded  that 
there  remained  no  other  remedy  for  so  great  evils,  and  that  this  step  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  Christians  from  rising  one  against  another, 
and  from  massacring  each  other  in  the  very  bosom  of  our  common  mother, 
the  Holy  Church."     So  much  for  the  practical  workings  of  Jesuitism  I 

Infallibly  true^  in  this  case,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  testimony  of  this  clever  and 
conmaon-sense  Pope.  All  that  the  Jesuits  have  done,  and  are  doing  still, 
serves  abundantly  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  his  decision. 

Mr.  S.'s  second  chapter,  in  respect  to  the  pardoning  power  of  the  priest, 
is  an  admirably  conducted  argument,  and  one  to  which  an  answer  by  his 
Jesuit  collocutor  was  evaded. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  subject  of  Mariolatry^  or  the  worriiip  of  Afary, 
is  introduced.  The  declaration  of  the  Jesuit  visitor  respecting  this,  we  shall 
give  from  Mr.  Seymour : 

^*  My  derfeal  friend,  after  a  pause  wfakh  I  was  unwilling  to  break,  lest  I  should 
express  myself  as  strongly  as  I  fe)t,  resumed  the  oonversation,  aad  said,  that  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  a  growing  worship  in  Borne  —  that  it  was  in- 
creasing  in  depth  and  intcnseaess  of  devotion ;  and  that  thers  were  now  many 
of  their  divines,  and  he  spoke  of  himself  as  agreeing  with  them  in  sentiment, 
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iN^o  were  tenchiHg  that  m  a  woman  brought  in  death,  so  a  woman  was  to  bring 
in  life  j  —  that  as  a  woman  brought  in  sin,  so  a  woman  was  to  bring  in  holiness ; 
•»  that  as  Eve  brought  in  damnation,  so  Maiy  was  to  bring  in  salvation ;  and 
that  the  effect  of  this  opinion  was  largelj  to  increase  the  reverence  and  worship 
given  to  the  Virgin  Mary." 

A  little  after,  the  same  coll<;cutor  said : 

"  That  to  his  own  knowledge,  the  religion  of  Italy  was  latteriy  becoming  less 
and  less  the  religion  of  Christ;  and  that '  the  devotion  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,' 
as  he  called  it,  was  certain)y  on  the  increase." 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  S.  remarked,  that  the  words 
of  his  collocutor  **  seemed  to  imply  that  the  religion  of  Borne  was  becoming 
more  and  more  the  religion  of  the  Virgin  Mary/'  After  this  Mr.  S.  thus 
proceeds : 

"  I  then  added,  that  I  had  seen  some  remarkable  things  in  a  work  by  St  Al- 
phonso  De  Liguori.  It  was  entitled  '  The  Glories  of  Mary,'  and  among  other 
things  described  the  vision  of  St.  Bernard,  in  which  he  beheld  two  ladders  ex- 
tending from  earth  to  heaven,  —  two  ways  by  which  tiie  sinner  could  have  access 
to  heaven.  At  the  top  of  one  ladder  appeared  Jesus  Christ  At  the  top  of  ^e 
other  ladder  appeared  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  that  while  those,  who  endeavored 
to  enter  into  heaven  by  the  way  of  Christ's  ladder,  fell  constantly  back  and  ut- 
terly failed,  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  tried  to  enter  by^e  ladder  of  Mary, 
all  succeeded,  because  she  put  fortli  her  hands  to  assist  and  encourage  them. 
I  mentioned  also,  that  I  had  seen  this  as  an  altar-piede  in  a  Church  at  Milan, 
where  the  two  ladders  were  represented,  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven  j  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  head  of  one,  and  Mary  at  the  head  of  the  other ;  and  while  none 
were  succeeding  by  the  ladder  of  Christ,  all  were  succeeding  by  the  ladder  of  the 
Virgin !  I  added  that  this  was  degrading  Christ,  in  order  to  exalt  the  Virgin, 
and  that  it  was  representing  her  as  a  more  merciful  and  effectual  Saviour,  than 
the  Savionr  Himself!  I  felt  that  I  could  apply  no  other  language  to  this,  than 
that  I  could  not  imagine  a  more  hideous  blasphemy  than  the  language  of  Ligu- 
ori, or  a  more  frightful  sacrilege  than  such  a  picture  beside  the  altar  of  a  Church." 

From  the  same  highly  exalted  saint,  Alphonflo  de  Liguori,  Mr.  S.  quotes 
other  passages  contained  in  his  work  on  the  Glory  of  Chrisl;  see  pp.  164, 
seq.  Among  these  is  the  following,  which  is  stated  by  Liguori  with  his  full 
approbation.  It  runs  thus :  ^*  St.  Bemardine  of  ^enna  does  not  fear  to  say, 
that  all  things,  even  God  himself  are  subject  to  Mary's  empire,''  ch.  VI.  §  1. 
Again :  "  St  Peter  Damien  goes  still  farther,  asking  himself  the  question : 
Why  has  God,  before  he  became  incarnate  in  Mary's  womb,  applied  for  her 
consent  ?  For  two  reasons,  he  replies :  First,  to  oblige  us  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  her;  and  secondly,  to  teach  us  that  our  sabfoiion  depends  on  the  wQl  0/ 
the  blessed  Vxrgmr  ch.  V*  §  1. 

All  thb  is  too  shocking  for  a  Protestant  ear.  It  needs  no  comment  He 
nbo  does  not  shudder  at  the  blai^emy,  will  be  disgusted  at  the  foHy  and 
downright  heathenism  of  the  whole. 
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In  cliap.  lY.  is  an  argnment  respecting  the  in/aUihUity  of  the  Pope,  which 
is  most  trinmphantlj  conducted.  We  should  like  to  make  long  eztracta, 
but  our  limits  absdutely  forbid  it  We  trust  that  the  book  itself  will  soon 
be  in  the  hands  of  many  intelligent  readers.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  S. 
draws  out  finom  the  Jesuit  his  tests  of  infaUibUityj  and  his  masterly  confhta* 
tion  of  the  whole,  leaves  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  desired. 

Transubetantiation  and  the  mass  are  considered  in  chap.  IX,  and  treated 
in  a  way  not  less  deserving  of  commendation.  No  wonder  that  the  Jesoit 
with  whom  he  conyersed, "  concluded  to  make  it  his  business  to  consult  a 
certain  Lecturer  then  in  the  Ck>llege,  and  also  their  Professor,  to  whom  such 
questions  belonged,**  But  ahhcmgh  Mr.  S.  saw  the  Jesuit  afterwards,  and 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him  after  he  had  seen  the  parties  referred  to, 
he  never  could  get  any  answer  to  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Romanists  with 
regard  to  the  mass,  which  Mr.  S.  had  urged. 

Many  other  subjects,  such  as  indulgences,  pardon  of  sin,  celibacy,  purga- 
tory, praying  to  saints,  worship  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  in  a  word,  all 
the  important  distinctive  traits  of  Romanian,  are  ftilly  discussed,  and  in  the 
same  energetic,  discriminating  and  triumphant  manner,  as  in  the  cases  spe- 
cifically mentioned  above.  Were  we  to  begin  making  extracts  any  further, 
we  should  not  know  where  to  stop.  We  should  feel  obliged  to  take  in  neariy 
the  whole. 

Seldom  has  an  assailant  of  Rome  thrown  larger  bomb-shells  or  more  de- 
vastating rockets  into  the  very  citadel  and  arsenal  of  the  eternal  city,  than 
Mr.  Seymour.  He  is  entitied  to  the  hearty  thanks  of  every  true  Protestant ; 
and  he  well  deserves  them  from  even  the  Romanists  themselves,  for  unmask- 
ing their  deceptive  leaders,  and  showing  the  world  how  unreasonable,  un- 
scriptural  and  ungrounded  their  principles  are. 

And  now,  while  we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  the  book,  for  want  of  ro(»n 
to  say  more,  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  a  word  to  our  Protestant 
religious  public. 

Are  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Protestants,  free-men,  educated  to  read  and  reve- 
rence the  Bible — are  they  to  come  under  a  religious  dictation,  which  will 
wrest  that  precious  book  from  their  hands,  and  bid  them  go  to  a  priest  for 
all  their  knowledge ;  and  a  priest  too  who  prays  for  them  only  in  the  Latin 
tongue  ?  Are  they  to  substitute  Mary  for  Jesus  Christ,  nay  for  God  the 
Fadier  f  Are  they  to  be  taught,  that,  cannibal-like,  they  are  to  eat  the 
actual  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  him,  who  has  ascended  to  the  right  hand 
of  God  on  high,  where  "  flesh  and  blood  can  never  come  ?  "  See  1  Cor.  15: 
50.  Are  they  to  become  as  corpses  and  a  staff  in  the  hands  of  a  Jesuit  Su- 
perior ?  Are  they,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  ecclesiastics,  to  bow  down  to' 
pictures  and  images,  and  pray  to  smnts  ?  Is  a  feeble,  old,  superstitious, 
haughty,  domineering,  time-serving,  treacherous  monk,  on  the  throne  of  St 
Peter,  to  dictate  laws  and  customs  and  tithes  and  Peter-pence  to  the  sons  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  of  the  godly  in  England  who  resisted  unto  blood  Papal  en- 
croachments ?  Let  the  answer  be  No  !  No  ! !  KO 1 ! !  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der diat  shall  even  cause  the  earth  to  quake,  and  which,  reaching  the  inmost 
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receMes  of  fhe  Vatican,  shall  make  pale  the  empurpled  and  enduoned  mock 
Majesty  who  sitteth  there ! 

No  young  candidate  for  the  ministry  can  be  excused  now,  for  not  ao» 
quainting  himself  with  Popery,  and  the  arguments  which  overthrow  it  Mr. 
S.'s  book  is  a  real  Multum  in  parvOf  a  true  Vade  mecum.  In  every  part 
of  our  country  the  Bomanists  are  spreading;  in  every  part  then  our 
preachers  and  our  leading  laymen  should  furnish  themselves  with  ar- 
mor, for  the  battle  that  sooner  or  later  must  ensue.  Our  all  is  prospectively 
at  stake.  Though  the  danger  is,  as  yet,  hardly  a  present  one,  to  any  ahum* 
ing  eztenty  yet  mark  our  words :  The  old  contest  will  ere  long  be  renewed, 
to  make  America  as  well  as  Ireland  and  Italy,  bow  in  humble  subjection  at 
the  feet  of  the  Boman  Pontiff.  May  we  never  live  to  see  that  day  of  more 
than  Egyptian  darkness  1  But  if  the  young  men  of  this  generation  are  not 
on  the  alert,  and  are  not  furnished  with  appropriate  annor,  they  may  live  to 
see  it,  and  to  weep  over  it  too,  with  tears  of  blood.  M.  ,S. 

n.   Unity  oi^  the  Human  Race.* 

Dr.  Bachmax  has  long  been  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Charleston, 
and  Pipfessor  in  the  college  there.  He  is  highly  and  widely  esteemed  as  a 
gentlemen,  and  a  thorough  and  indefatigable  scholar.  We  take  pleasure  in 
noticing  a  book  from  the  distant  South,  which  contidns  discussions  so  candid 
and  able,  on  a  subject  so  vitally  interesting  to  the  naturalist  and  the  Chris- 
tian philologist 

The  book  has  marked  characteristics.  One  is  its  originality.  The  author 
has  spent  a  long  life  in  making  personal  experiments  in  some  of  the  more 
important  departments  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Almost 
every  page  contains  some  record  of  &cts  observed  or  experiments  made  by 
the  author  himself.  By  means  of  correspondents  and  personal  firiends,  he 
has  been  put  in  possession  of  many  curious  phenomena,  and  valuable  and 
rare  specimens  in  Natural  History.  We  have  seldom  perused  a  volume 
which  is  so  full  of  the  results  of  personal  investigation.  A  second  charac- 
teristic of  the  work  is  its  exclusive  scientific  character.  It  meets  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  on  their  own  ground.  Dr.  Bachman, 
though  he  fully  believes  in  Hbe  conclusiveness  of  the  Scriptural  argument, 
yet  leaves  it  entirely  out  of  consideration.  We  may  mention,  as  a  third 
characteristic,  the  candor  with  which  the  argument  is  conducted,  notwith- 
standing much  provocation  to  the  indulgence  of  a  contrary  spirit  It  b  well 
known  that  there  are  in  the  Southern  States  some  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  race,  whose  discussions  have  been  marked  with  not  a  lit- 
tle bitterness  and  personality.  We  add  that  the  whole  subject  was  earnestly 
discussed  for  several  evenings  in  successive  weeks,  by  a  literary  society  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  composing  all  the  leading  men  of  science  there. 

^  The  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  examhied  on  the  Prindples 
of  Science.  By  John  Bachman,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Col- 
lege  of  Charleston,  and  member  of  many  learned  Societies.  Quurleston,  S.  C: 
C.  Canning.  1850.  pp.  31S.  8vo. 
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The  positions  wlodi  Dr.  B.  thinks  he  has  sustained  hj  sufficient  proofi^ 
or  which  are  self-evident,  are  such  as  these :  There  is  but  one  tme  species 
in  the  genus  homo.  All  the  varieties  show  a  complete  correspondence  in 
the  number  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  208  additional  bones  in  the  body.  They 
aere  perfectly  alike  in  the  pecidiarity  of  the  shedding  of  the  teeth,  in  erect 
stature,  in  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  spinal  cdunm,  in  the  pos- 
semon  of  two  hands,  in  the  absence  of  ^  intermaxillary  bone,  in  the  teetli 
of  equal  lengthf  in  a  smooth  skin  of  the  body,  and  a  head  covered  with  hair, 
in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  the  digestive  and  all  the 
oflier  organs,  in  the  organs  of  speech  and  the  power  of  singing,  in  the  po8« 
nnion  of  mental  Acuities,  oonscience  and  the  hope  of  immortality ;  they  are 
all  omnivorous,  csjpMe  of  inhaluting  all  climates,  have  a  slower  growth 
Aan  any  other  animal,  are  subject  to  similar  diseases ;  the  varieties  in  men 
aire  not  greater  than  are  known  to  exist  among  domestic  animals;  all  the  va- 
rieties of  men  produce  with  each  o&er  a  prolific  ofispring  which  is  perpetu- 
ated in  new  races,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  two  species  of  animals,  etc. 

A  eonsiderable  part  of  the  vdume  is  taken  up  in  examining  two  ytspm 
published  by  Dr.  Mortem  of  Philadelphia,  in  Silliman's  Journal  in  1847,  in 
which  Dr.  M.  undertodc  to  prove  from  &ct8,  ^  tiiat  different  species  of  ani- 
mals are  capable  of  producing  together  a  proKfic  hybrid  oflbpring;  ^relbrt 
ligrbridity  eeases  to  be  a  test  of  qradfic  affiliation,  and  consequently  the 
Mere  6ct  that  the  several  races  of  mankind  produce  with  each  a  more  or 
less  fertile  progeny,  constitutes  in  itself  no  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
gpeaea/'  Dr.  Bachman,  in  our  opinion,  has  conclusively  shown  that  sone 
of  Dr.  M.'s  fiiets  are  not  supported  by  competent  authority ;  that  others  are 
disproved  by  naturalists  of  a  higher  order;  and  that,  when  his  statements 
have  been  freed  frmn  matters  resting  on  very  doubtful  authority,  the  result 
proves  diat  his  &ctB  militate  against  his  theory,  a&d  in  reality  support  the 
doctrineof  the  unity  of  the  human  species.  In  another  part  of  the  volume, 
Dr.  B.  states  his  objections  to  the  views  of  Professor  Agassis,  and  maintains 
that  the  same  species  of  animals,  as  &r  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  not 
created  in  separate  localities. 

in.  The  Typology  of  Scripturk.* 

Martin  Luther  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  human  nature  vras  like  a 
drunken  Dutchman,  who,  in  attempting  to  mount  his  horse  on  one  side,  was 
sure  to  tumble  over  on  the  other.  On  all  topics  of  permanent  interest  the 
human  mind  is  like  a  vibrating  pendulum,  now  away  up  from  the  true  cen- 
tre on  one  side,  and  then  again  immediately  as  fiu*  away  fitnn  it  on  the 
other.  A  few  generations  since,  almost  all  writers,  preachers  and  students 
of  the  Bible  gloried  in  the  types,  and  found  them  on  every  page  of  the  Bible 
**  thick  as  leaves  in  VaUombrosa."    He  that  found  the  greatest  number  of 

1  The  Typology  of  Scripture,  by  Bev.  Patrick  Fairbaim.  Two  volumes  in  ottt. 
Philadelphia:  Daniels  &  Smith.  1852. 
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types  (and  tiie  more  odd  aad  grotesque  iki^y  were  the  better),  was  the 
greatest  Scripturist,  e^>eciaU7  if  be  soi^t  tbem  where  they  were  very  bard 
to  find,  and  where  nobody  had  eyer  before  thought  of  looking  for  them.  As 
it  is  in  the  back-woods,  **■  a  man  was  famous  according  as  be  hod  lifted  iq> 
axes  upon  tbe  thick  trees;**  and  tiie  thicker  the  tree  the  greater  the  feme. 
It  was  an  ineybansHMe  soarce  of  innocent  amasement  to  die  pious  mind 
grvrely  playiUI ;  and  to  minds  of  a  difEiBient  cast  a  sooree  of  antasement  not 
fdways  innocent.  The  soleom  wit  of  John  Bun jan  aad  the  moumfiil  mirtk- 
Iblness  ef  ImmanmJ  Swedenbofg,  here  foond  abundant  matenaJs  to  work 
«pon ;  and  maaj  a  time  at  littk  rennions,  around  tbe  crackling  fire  of  a 
fiffmet^s  kitchen,  hacre  we  beard  and  seen  solid  Kew  England  deacona 
•rantiifote  and  spaikle  freaoi  the  portals  of  the  great  tenq>le  in  Eiekid,  and 
from  among  tbe  befds  «f  dean  and  onelean  beasts  in  Mooes,  in  a  manner 
that  was  to  as  jonngsters  utterly  astounding.  These  were  great  times,  and 
had  no  Iktie  intf  aenoe  in  forming  our  minds  to  an  intense  bve  of  btbUcsl 
stndj.  ^It  tnmsoa  m7muid(saidoDe)tfaat  tbe  UUyworkontopof  tha 
teaaple  pfllar  (2  Kings  7:  SO — 22),  and  the  pomegranates  orer  against  the 
belly  of  the  some^ area  type  of  the  nunistry,  and  it  agnifieth,  that  if  minislert 
will  do  their  duty  and  be  pillars  in  tiie  church,  the  Lord  wiH  adorn  dieir 
hands  and  foed  ^rar  belies.'*  Now  think  of  soch  saTory  and  quickening 
•a|>08iliatt  «f  ficriptare,  and  call  to  mind  the  dongbnnts  and  cheese,  the  ap> 
pies  and  eider,  that  garnished  Ae  ckise  of  the  social  party.  But  the  marsh 
0f  iaiipraTement  dint  up  the  bright  oU  firqilace,  and  fixed  there  a  daik, 
gUemy  oaok<otowe;  tiie  temperance  reform  look  away  tiie eider;  and  a  dryv 
Mftienafiaing  exegesb  laftlened  down  the  types  as  smooth  as  a  fire-shoveL 
tna  types  were  all  gone — human  natnre,  in  trying  to  reach  the  saddle  on 
una  side,  bad  overreached  and  tumbled  to  the  ground  on  the  other — the 
pindnlam  was  at  the  extreme  point  of  die  opposite  fibiation. 
,  Bttt,  oonrage;  we  begin  to  breatiie  again.  Here  is  a  new  book  on  tifaa 
^rpes,  and  a  very  big  book  too ;  and  a  book  learnedly  and  aUy  written. 
Can  we  get  into  the  saddle  now  widioot  tumbling  back  to  where  we  weia 
fifty  years  ago  ? 

If  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  received  as  the  authoritatiye  interpreter  of 
the  Old,  the  Old  Testament  is  throughout  typical  of  the  New.  Says  De 
Wette  himself,  one  of  the  severest  and  most  rationalizing  of  sober  interpret- 
ers :  <*  The  entire  Old  Testament  was  a  great  prophecy,  a  great  type,  of  Hhn 
who  was  to  come.  Tbe  t3rpological  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  Old  is  by  no  means  a  mere  play  of  fancy.  Christianity  lay  in  Judaism 
as  kaires  and  ftmt  do  in  the  seed."* 

Wo  hail  with  pleasure  Mr.  Fairbaim's  very  able  book,  as  an  indication  of 
good  fyr  the  future.  Though  not  by  any  means  assenting  to  aU  his  conclu- 
aions,  we  commend  his  book  to  earnest  study,  both  for  the  subject  of  it,  and 
the  learned  and  instructive  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.  This 
whole  tc^ic  needs  to  be  gone  over  entirely  anew,  and  here  is  a  good  intro- 
duction to  a  good  woik.  Mr.  F.  aims  at  a  thorough  discussion  of  prindpleiy 
and  that  is  just  what  we  need*  C.  £«  S* 
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rV.  Stxjakt's  Commentary  on  the  Book  op  Provekbs.* 

This  is  the  last  work  from  the  pen  of  Pro£  Stuart ;  he  corrected  the 
last  proof  sheet  only  two  days  before  his  death.  Both  this  commentary  and 
the  one  preceding  it  on  Ecclesiastes,  exhibit  a  mellowness  of  spirit  which 
•avors  of  the  good  man  ripening  for  heaven ;  and  the  style  is  more  condensed 
and,  in  that  respect  more  iagreeable,  than  in  some  of  the  works  which  were 
written  in  the  unabated  freshness  and  exuberant  vigor  of  his  mind.  In 
learning  and  critical  acumen  they  are  equal  to  his  former  works ;  and  there 
18  a  touching  interest  about  them  which  belongs  to  scarcely  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. No  English  reader,  we  venture  to  say,  can  elsewhere  find  so  complete 
a  philological  expodtion  of  these  two  important  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  all  the  friends  of  Biblical  learning  will  be  glad  to  secure  for  themselves 
ihe  last  contributions  to  sacred  science  of  tiiat  ardent,  active  and  generous 
mind,  which  for  forty  years  kept  them  constantly  awake.  C.  £.  8. 


V*    Works  o^  Lyman  B^echer,  D.  D.* 

Few  men,  if  any,  have  ever  excelled  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  in  genuine 
pulpit  power.  Wb  mind  is  thoroughly  of  the  New  England  stamp ;  and 
whatever  sul^ject  it  touches,  its  constant  struggle  is  for  defimteness,  clecameu 
and  utility.  Whatever  it  may  be,  dopaa,  metaphor  or  fact,  it  must  be  as 
exactly  shaped  and  as  easily  seen  and  as  effectively  handled,  as  a  Yankee 
whittling  knife)  or  he  will  none  of  it  Beautiful  tropes  which  adorn  noth* 
ingne»  and  cover  up  emptiness,  fine  language  which  would  express  a  thought 
handsomely)  if  diere  were  any  thought  there  to  be  expressed  by  it,  language 
which  is  a  mere  cloud  in  the  suulight,  poetic  imaginings  which  float  in  the 
air  by  their  own  specific  levity  and  never  touch  either  earth  or  heaven,  for 
such  things  as  these  you  will  look  in  vaiu  among  Dr.  Beecher's  works.  Like 
a  true  Yankee  schodmaster,  if  he  intends  to  use  a  birch  rod,  he  strips 
off  all  the  leaves  in  the  first  place ;  and  then  come  the  blows  in  right-hear^ 
good  earnest. 

In  his  style  there  is  conciseness  and  pungency,  brilliancy  and  vigor,  clear* 
ness  and  sharpness,  ihetoric  and  logic,  in  remarkable  combination.  Thou- 
sands who  have  heard  him,  and  other  thousands  who  can  never  hear  him,  will 
read  these  pages  with  delight ;  and  young  ministers  who  wish  to  learn  how 
to  preach  to  some  purpose,  should  make  these  sermons  their  study. 

The  firat  volume  contains  the  widely  and  justly  celebrated  Discourses  oa 
Atheism  and  on  Intemperance ;  and  the  second,  the  most  admired  of  the 

^  A  €k>mmentary  on  the  Book  of  FroveibS}  by  Moses  Stuart,  lately  Prof^or 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy,  Andover.  Kew  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.  1853.  pp.  433.  13ino. 

«  Works  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  Vob.  L  and  II.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewctt 
&  Co.  1852. 
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Occadooal  Discoarses.    The  subseqaent  -volumes  will  contain  otfier  aenoaoB 
and  lectures,  -which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print 

We  congratulate  our  veneraUe  friend  on  Yob  bealtliy-,  acfave  and  happy 
old  age,  in  which  he  is  still  bringing  forth  fruit ;  and  we  coogimtolate  the 
religious  public  on  this  rich  accession  to  their  literarj  treasures;  and  we 
make  our  bow  profoundly  to  the  numerous  firuit-bearing  branches  whioli 
have  grown  from  the  old  trunk.  C*  £•  Sb 


VI.    The  New  Testament  tbakslated  fbom  the  Striac* 

Dr.  Murdock,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  less  than  one  year,  has  com- 
pleted a  work  that  would  have  been  highly  creditable  as  the  result  of  two 
years  labor  of  a  scholar  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  language  of  the  old  Synao 
Version  of  the  New  Te^ament,  is  abnost  identical  with  the  common  speech 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  the  version  itself  is  of  the  eariiest  anti- 
quity, reaching  up  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  <4>ostolic  age ;  it  is  a  work  alae^ 
in  a  critical  point  of  view,  of  the  highest  merit  Competent  judges  have 
pronounced^t  the  best  translation  of  the  New  Testament  ever  made. 

Though  it  is  not  agreeable  to  us  to  read  legate  instead  of  apostle^  and  vwh 
{fier  instead  o£  saviour ,  and  though  we  do  not  think  fidelity  to  the  original 
required  these  words ;  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr.  Murdoek  and 
bis  publishers  have  done  their  respective  portions  of  the  woork  admiraUy 
well,  and  we  wish  them  an  abundant  remnnention.  C.  E.  8. 


VlL  The  Book  of  Gekesis  in  Arabic. 

We  have  before  us  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in  Aiabiey 
from  the  press  of  the  American  Mssion  in  Syria.  It  is  die  coomieDceaieiil 
of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  Ishmael,  by  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  espedally  the  Bev.  Dr.  £11  Smith,  one  of  the  most  classical 
Arabic  scholars  of  the  living  generation. 

What  would  &ther  Abraham  say,  if  he  were  now  to  revisit  the  earth  and 
light  upon  the  land  of  his  ancient  sqjoumings  ?  He  would  find  there  both 
the  children  of  Sarah  and  the  children  of  Hagar,  as  he  left  them  there  when 
he  died  and  was  buried  by  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  in  the  field  of  Mao- 
pelah ;  but  what  a  strange  mutation  of  things  I  how  sadly  the  legitimate  hein 
have  fallen  fix>m  their  possessions  and  their  dignity  !•— and  though  neither 
l-ace  have  forgotten  the  true  God,  and  though  both  yet  venerate  the  memory 
of  Abraham  their  fkther ;  yet  neither  of  them  have  the  &ith  of  Abraham, 
nor  are  they  like  him  the  friends  of  God.  And  lo !  men  of  a  new  laoe, 
strange  both  in  countenance  and  speech,  one  of  the  far  distant  tribes  blessed 
in  Abraham's  great  Descendant,  have  crossed  liie  to  him  shoreless  ocean, 
from  a  land  in  his  time  unknown  and  |Hr6bably  not  then  in  existence,  to  lead 

^  The  New  Testament  translated  from  the  Syriac  Pesfaito  Version,  by  James 
Murdock,  D.  D.    New  York:  Stanford  &  Swords.  1S6L 
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bis  cliildrea  back  to  llieir  fitther's  iSdih,  and  to  ghre  God's  Holy  Word  to 
both  branches  of  his  fiunily  I 

Our  friend,  Dr.  Smith,  requests  us,  in  looking  over  this  translation,  "  to 
note  anj  expressions  that  mav  seem  to  savor  of  a  local  dialect,**  etc.  We  can 
oonidtatiously  assure  our  learned  iriend,  ^t  we  have  not  discovered  any 
sack  e3q)re8fflon8,  that  so  fio"  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  translation 
(and  we  have  looked  it  carefblly  through),  it  seems  to  us  as  classical  and 
elegadt  in  diction,  as  it  certainly  is  neat  and  beautiful  in  typography. 

How  glorious,  both  in  a  liteivy  and  religious  view,  have  already  been  the 
results  of  the  fort^  years'  labor  d^the  American  Board  of  Missions! 

C.  E.  S. 


ARTICLE    IX. 
CRBLBCT  THKOLOdlCAL  AND  LITERABT  INTELLIGENCE. 


GB&MAirr. 

Tm  fitmb^  of  Siodenfs  at  the  Geitnan  TJniternties  during  the  winter 

'1861-2,  has  been  as  Mam: 

N«i 

TheoL       Jai^4PoL 

Med. 

Fhilos.&FhiIoL   matric. 

Seilini 

190 

710 

28tf 

888                808 

Bonn, 

5    74Evang. 
|214Cath, 

885 

104 

228 

Erlangen, 

167 

183 

170 

15 

Gottingen, 

125 

223 

201 

148 

Halle, 

887 

141 

68 

48 

Heidelbeig, 

65 

491 

96 

85 

Konigsberg, 

89 

165 

72 

70 

Jena, 

78 

104 

75 

128 

Tabui0Ui, 

'14lEvang. 
121  Cath. 

220 

126 

162 

Munich, 

828 

799 

291 

491 

Breslau, 

'    52Evang. 
■  251  Cath. 

298 

86 

162 

Leipsic, 

164 

867 

286 

70 

Marburg, 

71 

79 

56 

60 

Giessen, 

56 

94 

156 

78 

Freiburg, 

180 

56 

72 

29 

Wiirfcbuig, 

84 

199 

800 

144 

Zurich, 

22 

16 

76 

86 
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The  number  of  stodento  during  the  year  1850-1  wai  as  IbOowis 

Winter  of      Snmmer  Whiter  of       Smnmer 


1860-1. 

1851. 

1850-1. 

1851. 

Bagil, 

65 

65 

Jena, 

876 

484 

Berlin, 

2107 

2199 

Kiel, 

119 

Berne, 

201 

184 

Konigpberg, 

882 

882 

Bonn, 

941 

1026 

Leipdc, 

902 

846 

Breslan, 

886 

881 

Marb«rg, 

277 

272 

£riangen, 

887 

402 

MnnS^y 

1884 

1817 

Pfeiborgin) 
Breisgan,     ( 

405 

408 

Miinfltor, 

828 

828 

Olmutz, 

427 

896 

Gieasen, 

418 

409 

Prague, 

1747 

1284 

Gottingen, 

7lJ 

691 

Bo0tock, 

106 

122 

GriUz, 

611 

611 

Tubingen, 

805 

768 

Grei&wald, 

192 

208 

Vienna 

HaUe, 

624 

646 

Wtirzbuig, 

672 

640 

580 

624 

Zmichy 

195 

201 

Innspnick 

257 

'  In  twenty-five  nniTenaties  (omitting  Kiel,  Innsprack  and  Vienna)  i3ben 
were,  in  the  winter  semester  of  1850-1, 16,128  8tadettti,of  whom  1759  were 
not  matricnlated.  The  number  of  professors  ordinarii  was  781 ;  eztraordi- 
narii,  815 ;  honorary,  86 ;  priyat  docenten,  849 ;  whole  number  of  teachers, 
1481.  At  eleven  universities,  the  number  of  Catholics  studying  theology 
was  1802  \  at  seventeen  universities,  the  number  of  Protestants  studying 
Aeology  was  1641 ;  at  twaity-three  universities,  the  number  of  law  students 
was  5,800 ;  the  medical  students  at  twenty-three  univernties  were  8,080 ; 
students  of  philosophy  (including  philoiogy,  etc)  at  tweuty-ftmr  oaivorBties 
was  2,791. 

At  twenty-sev6n  universities  (omitting  Vienna)  in  the  snmmer  semester 
of  1851,  there  were  16,074  students,  of  whom  1,670  were  not  matriculated. 
The  number  of  professors  ordinarii  was  816 ;  extraordinarii,  880 ;  honorary, 
87;  privat  docenten,  408;  total,  158G. 

Bonn  had,  during  the  last  year,  a  greater  number  of  students  tiian  ever 
before.  Among  these  it  boasted  of  eight  princes  I  The  number  of  Catholic 
^edogians  was  196 ;  of  evangelical,  77.  The  popularity  of  the  university 
is  not  perhaps  owing  so  much  to  any  great  distinction  in  its  professars»  as  to 
its  almost  unequalled  situation  in  the  valley  oi  the  Rhine ;  to  its  mixed  char- 
acter as  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  Seminary,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
Catholic  population ;  to  its  accessibility  to  foreign  countries ;  and  to  its  being 
a  &vorite  university  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Among  its  eminent  profiaasai'S 
are  Lassen,  the  orientalist,  Welcker  and  Ritschl,  the  classical  philologiflts,  aad 
the  theologians  Bleek,  Domer  and  Bothe. 

Erlangen  is  the  Protestant  nniversity  for  Bavaria,  and  is  distinguished  ftr 
its  evangelical  character.  About  half  the  students  are  preparing  ibr  Ifae 
ministry.    Prof  William  StaU,  who  has  taken  Scfamittenner^s  place  in  Gi^a* 
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Kiiy  is  conridorra  A  gmi  loii  to  SriAiig^eii.    Axaonf^  io6  won  knofWB  pvolw" 
Bort  are  Yon  Banmer,  Ebnid,  Hofinann,  etc. 

GMMen  18  likelj  to  lose  hs  department  of  Gatiiolic  Theology,  by  tihe  estaln 
lisliment  of  a  seminary  at  Mayeaoe.  At  the  last  semester  there  was  bat  one 
Catholic  student  of  theology  at  Oiessen.  liebig  is  the  great  attractioii  at 
this  uniYenity.  It  is  thought  that  he  will  remain  here,  though  strong  induce- 
ments are  hdd  out  to  him  at  Heidelberg*  His  laboratory  and  means  lor 
experimenting  are  of  the  most  perfect  character. 

At  Gottingen  there  are  124  students  oi  theology.  Wieseler  has  gone  to 
Kiel  in  Liebner's  place.  Mallhiii  and  Lunemann,  the  oommentator,  have 
been  made  professors  eztraordinarii  of  theology. 

Bredau  has  lately  lost  a  very  distinguished  astronomer  by  the  death  Dr. 
Yon  Boguslawski. 

The  university  of  Heidelbei^  has  purchased  tiie  very  yaluable  mineral 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Schiiler  of  Jena. 

The  uniyenity  of  Jena  has  experienced  a  very  serere  loss  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hand,  ProlessOT  of  Eloquence.  He  was  bom  at  Planen, 
Feb.  15, 1786,  and  died  at  Jena,  March  14,  1851.  He  had  been  professor 
in  the  uniyersity  since  1817.  He  studied  under  Hermann,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence.  He  was  also  lughly  bene- 
fitted by  the  instructions  of  liie  philosopher  Cams.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  the  fine  arts,  as  weH  as  in  phildogy.  His  house  was  the  centre 
of  the  musical  talent  in  Jena.  The  worics  which  have  made  his  name  hon- 
ored throughout  the  dassical  world,  are  his  Tursettinua,  4  toIs.,  1829 — i5| 
«n  the  Latin  particles,  his  Manuals  Tif  Latin  Style,  his  Manual  for  Exercises, 
etc  ProU  Hand  was  most  estimable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  everything  intended  to  promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  citr 
iMBS.  On  the  16th  ofMay,  1851,  the  veteran  Dr.  J.  T.L.Danz  died  at  Jena. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  an  emeritus  professor,  and  was  nearly  eighty- 
three  years  of  age.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  employed  in  investiga- 
tions on  the  Grerman,  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages,  which  fill  seve- 
ral Ms.  vdumes.    At  his  death  he  had  reached  the  ward /fix/ 

The  university  of  Kiel  has  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  war 
and  subsequent  commotions  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  A  letter  writer  there 
says:  ^  We  have  troublous  times  here.  God  only  knows  what  will  be  the 
endl"  Some  students  have  gone  to  foreign  universitieB ;  others  are  com- 
pelled to  give  np  a  aniversity  education. 

Three  eminent  professors  in  the  univenity  of  Leipac,  Haupt,  Jahn  and 
Idtemmsen,  have  lately  resigned  their  places.  It  is  still  earaesliy  hoped  that 
tiiey  win  resume  tiieir  offices.  Dr.  Liebner  from  Kiel,  in  las  introductoiy 
leetare  at  Leipsie,  spoke  on  die  relation  of  theology  to  philosophy,  taking 
oceasien  to  attack  « the  ScUeiermac^er  tendenoy." 

The  departure  of  Dr.  Lehnerdt  from  Koaigaherg  for  Berlin,  was  hon<Mred 
with  tokens  of  the  hig^Mst  regard  for  his  person,  and  with  sorrow  for  the 
loss  wiiiok  Ae  university  and  people  of  ikt^  former  pboe  have  sustained. 
He  takes  with  him  a  very  valoiMe  private  Bbrary. 
37* 
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We  httve  been  tmaUe  to  procure  any  account  of  the  nnmber  of  stoientt 
at  the  nniTenity  of  Vienna.  It  stall  eojojs  the  special  oversigfat  of  the 
*^ paternal"  goTemment  Dr.  Galba,  a  priyat  decent,  was  latelj  diemissed, 
beaaose  he  spoke  too  freely  in  his  lectores  of  a  "  rationelle  Politflc."  The 
philosophical  fiu^nlty  recently  chose  a  dean  who  was  a  Protestant.  TUs 
choice  was  set  aside  as  illegal,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  representations  of  the 
Geological  fiicnlty.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  have  given  a  prise 
of  1000  florins  to  Dr.  Frans  MiUosich  fcM*  his  CkxnparatiTe  Grammar  iji  all 
the  Stsmo  languages. 

The  onivereitY  of  Pesth  in  Hangary  have  secured,  as  a  private  teacher  of 
the  oriental  languages,  a  young  man  oi  extraordinary  attainments  by  tibe 
name  of  Repicsky.  He  wiU  instruct  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian  and  San- 
skrit The  number  of  students  in  1850-1  was  742,  of  whom  506  attended 
the  Hungarian  lectures ;  the  rest,  the  Geniian. 

The  students  at  Olmiits  &11  oflT  in  the  summer  session,  as  there  are  no 
teachers  fsr  many  special  studies. 

The  number  of  Protestant  students  of  theology  at  Tubingen  was,  in  1850-1 , 
15t ;  Cathdic,  147.  The  university  library  contains  about  200,000  volumes, 
50,000  dissertations  and  2000  MSS.  There  are  three  catalogues.  Two  of 
them  are  alphabetical,  one  for  the  librarian  and  one  for  the  puUic,  the  latter 
in  twelve  folio  volumes.  The  Gird  is  a  catalogue  by  suljects,  divided  into 
thrive  departments,  vix.  philosophy,  mathematios  and  aatural  sciences,  phi-> 
lology,  art,  political  eeonmny,  history,  theology,  law,  medicine,  general  Ute- 
latere,  matters  relatii^  to  Wurtemburg,  and  manuscripts. 

The  university  of  Dorpat  in  Finland  at  the  dose  of  1850  had  30  professon 
ofdinarii,  4  eztraordinarii,  and  1 7  other  teachers ;  total,  51.  The  number  of 
students  was  620,  of  volumes  in  the  library,  82,777. 

The  three  Dutch  universities  had,  in  1849-50,  on  their  books  10S7  stu- 
dents, of  whom  454  were  at  J^yden,  867  at  Utredit  and  216  at  Groningen. 
The  athenaeum  in  Amsterdam  had  117  students,  that  in  Deventer  1 1 .  The 
last  two  do  not  con^  degrees. 

The  aged  neologist,  Paulus,  died,  as  our  readers  well  know,  at  Heidel- 
berg, Aug.  10, 1851.  He  was  bom  at  Leonbeig  near  Stuttgard,  Septl,  1 761. 
He  was  active  in  literary  labors  till  tiie  dose  of  life,  though  he  had  not  lee* 
lured  since  1844.  The  skeptical  tendency,  of  which  he  was  one  d  the 
prindpal  authors,  long  ago  left  him  fiu*  behind. 

Another  veteran  scholar,  Pro£  J.  G.  Gruber,  died  at  Halle,  Aug.  7, 
1851.  HewasbomatNau»berg,No(r.  29, 1774*  He  was  transiiMrred  from 
Wittenbei|^  to  HaUe,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  umversity  in  the  fimner  ]:Jace. 
He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Allgemeine  Litt  2Mtung. 
With  Ersoh  he  founded  the  great  "^  Enoydopaedia  of  Sdeaoet  and  Art," 
n^ich  has  now  readied  its  lOSd  i>dame.  Under  hb  editorship  the  teolMm 
A— «G  wasneariy  completed. 

Professor  FraM  of  Berlin^  airthor  ef  the  BleoMiita  Epign^ees  OraeOB^ 
and  latfeeriyasBoeiatedwMiBdddv  as  editor  of  the  great  Oerpos  Inacrip- 
tionum  GraeoanoBt  died,  i»  18fl,aHheeariy  age  of  tety-five. 
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Fifteen  Tolames  of  ^  "  Corpus  Beformatonun,"  edited  by  Brettchneider, 
were  publidked  at  tbe  time  of  his  death.  Bindseil  of  Halle  is  now  the  editor. 
Vols.  16, 17  and  18  will  complete  Melanchthon's  classioal  woriu.  The  first 
two  are  now  published.  Subsequent  Tdumee  will  be  occupied  with  his 
the^ogical  wntiogs. 

The  ^'  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  January  Heft,  1852,  contains  the  following 
aHicles :  By  Ullmann,  an  article  introductory  to  the  new  y<dume,  reviewing 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  whicb  has  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
S.  and  K.  By  Schenkel,  '*  The  Object  of  Biblical  Theology,"  delivered  on 
ocoaaion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  author  as  Prof  Ord.  at  Heidelberg.  By 
Tiele,  a  critioinn  on ''  Kurtz  on  the  Unity  of  Genesb.''  By  Ffeiffer,  *<  The 
date  of  the  Composition  of  the  Epistle  of  James."  This  number  contains 
reviews  of  *^  Thenus's  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Ejngs,"  and  othw 
recent  publications.  Further,  in  Uie  practical  department,  an  address  by 
Pr.  Schenkel  on  *^  The  Importance  of  the  Ministerial  Calling,"  delivered  by 
the  author  at  the  opening  of  the  Preacher's  Seminary  at  Heidelberg.  Also 
an  article  by  West,  on  '^  The  Propriety  and  Import  of  the  Christian  Oath." 
The  April  Heft  contains  first  an  ardcle  by  Bleek,  on  **  The  time  of  the 
Composition  of  Zachariah,  chaps.  9 — 14;  with  expository  comments."  Also, 
by  Kathardt  (a  licentiate  at  Eriangen),  an  article  on  ''^''Bi^Yw  rov  ^$ov  and 
«iS9r«ff,  in  their  mutuid  relation,  according  to  John's  Gospel."  By  Umbreit, 
on  **  The  Change  of  the  name  Saul  to  Paul,"  and  by  Ullmann, "  A  word 
from  France."  A  review  of  Martensen's  Dogmatik,  by  Dr.  Schoberiein ; 
and  of  Vinet's  PastOTal  Theology,  by  Kienlen;  a  notice  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  4th  Evangelical  ^^  Churchday,"  at  Elberfeld ;  and  the  new  programme 
(^  the  Hague  Society  for  tlie  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  Lutheran  "  Zeitschrift"  of  Rudelbech  and  Guericke,  for  1851,  c<m- 
tained  among  other  articles  the  following :  by  Dr.  Kurtz,  on  ^  Symbolism  in 
the  Old  Testament  worslup ;"  by  Neumann,  **  Symbolism  in  the  Mosaic 
worship f'  by  Delitsch,  "When  did  Obadiah  prophesy?"  by  Kiel,  "Names 
of  God  in  the  Pentateuch ;"  by  Rudelbach,  "  State-Religion  and  Religious 
Freedom;"  by  Strobel, "  The  danger  of  a  Protestant  Papacy;"  by  Althaus, 
"  Lutheran  Church  Constitutions ;"  by  Voss,  "  Satanology ;"  by  Delitsch, 
"  Two  Inquiries  respecting  the  Prophet  Joel,"  and  "  Critical  Inquiries  con- 
oeming  the  Pastoral  Episdes."  The  January  Heft  for  1862  contains  an 
article  by  Hoke,  on  "  The  doctrinejof  the  Church  and  ite  Office ;"  by  Manch- 
meyer,  "  The  Office  of  the  New  Testament;"  by  Strobel,  a  continuation  of 
his  article  on  "  The  danger  of  a  Protestant  Pi^iacy,"  etc. 

Baur  and  Zeller's  <*  Jahxbuch"  for  1851  c<Hitains  from  Dr.  Banr,  ^  Intro- 
ductioa  to  the  New  Testament  as  Theological  Science,  etc."  (continued 
through  three  numbers) ;  "  The  Nature  of  Montanism,"  and  ^  A  defence  of 
Calvin  against  Cadiolic  aspersions."  From  Zeller,  "  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, its  composition  and  character"  (continued  through  fonr  numbers). 
From  Sohweiaer,  ^  Sebastan  Castelfio  as  ofyponent  of  die  Cbdvinistic  doc- 
iMeof  Predestniaitien/'  From  HandL, "  Gvound  Eleawnts  of  tiie  idea  of 
Bedeaqption."    From  Beck, "  The  Vafae  of  the  Okl  Testament  oopeeption 
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oilmmofMdtyJ'  Fnmi  BitM^, *<  The  praMol  pontkm  of Critidflm 
ingdie  Synoptical Gospeli,'' etc*  llie Jainisry Heft ibr  186S eoBlaiii« fi^Oflf 
BauT,  **^  Contribatioiu  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Episdes  to  the  Coriiitll* 
ians,"  and  on  Phil.  2: 6  seq. ;  an  article  by  Schweitz^  on  Moses  Amjraldiit^ 
one  by  Hilgenfeld  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark ;  and  one  bj  2«ener  on  Brmio 
Bauer's  Criticisms  on  Acts. 

Dr.  Jnlius  MUller's "« Zeitschrift  fiir  tibeologische  Wiswnschaft,  etc."  colH 
tuns  in  its  second  Tolome  (1851)  articles  firom  Frci,  Jacobi,  ^  Bemembmnoet 
of  Neander/'  and  ^'  A  review  of  the  new  edition  of  Origines'  Philosc^hoo* 
mena  f  from  Lange  of  Zurich, "  yon  dem  Zweifiudien  Bewnsstwin,  inibesoii* 
dere  von  dem  Nachtbewnsstsein  and  seinem  polaren  Yerhalten  zn  dem  IV 
gesbewusstsein  des  Menschen  f*  by  LUcke,  a  retiew  of  Martensen's  Doginatik ; 
from  Miiller,  ^*  Discusnons  on  the  Principles  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  ao* 
cording  to  their  formal  mde,**  and  a  review  of  **  The  Science  of  Modem 
Spcculadve  Theology  in  its  principles,"  by  C.  A.  Thiki;  from  Neander,  a 
letter  to  Prof.  Schaff  of  Mercersberg,  and  a  d^etch  of  Ratherius ;  from  Nitsckf 
on  article  on  *'  Law  and  Gospel  in  their  special  relation  to  the  Ckristian 
community,"  in  three  parts  (not  yet  complete) ;  from  Pfeiffer,  on  the  Temp* 
tation  of  Christ ;  from  Beuter,  two  articles  on  The  ProUem  and  tiie  Nature 
of  Dogmatic  Discussion ;  by  Earl  Bitter,  one  <m  Hebron,  tiM  Gty  of  the  IV 
triarchs ;  by  Scherer,  a  rejoinder  to  Merle  D^Aub^e ;  from  Schneider,  m 
letter  of  Neander's;  from  Rudolph  Sder,  *^  On  Inspiration — a  rejoinder  f 
from  Tholnck,  a  reply  to  Stier's  rejoinder,  and  two  articlee  on  the  Luthenn 
doctrine  on  the  fundamental  articlee  of  the  Christian  £uth ;  frtMn  Ullaianny 
"  The  words  of  Christ,  ^  He  who  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,'  and  *  He  wbe 
is  not  against  you  is  for  you,'  in  their  mutual  r^ation,"  etc. 

Prof.  Ewald  of  Grdttingen  has  published  three  volumes  of  his  '^  Annual  of 
Biblical  Science"  (Jahrbiicher  der  Biblischen  Wissenschalt).  It  is  in  a 
duodecimo  form.  The  last  volume,  that  for  1850,  contains  294  pages* 
About  180  pages  are  taken  up  with  essays  by  the  author  on  the  Interpreta* 
tion  of  the  Biblical  History  of  the  Creation ;  the  Strophes  in  Job ;  tiie  Ghreeic 
Proverb-book  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach ;  a  continuation  of  the  essay  on  die 
Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Four  Grospels,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  vblmne 
contains  the  usual  brief  survey  of  the  works  in  biUical  science,  which  ap* 
peared  in  Crcrmany,  England,  etc  in  1850.  It  includes  a  notice  of  the  more 
important  articles  in  the  periodicals,  as  well  as  of  independent  wovks.  Those 
who  know  the  character  and  writings  of  Prof.  Ewald,  need  not  be  told  thai 
the  praise  which  is  bestowed  is  fkint  and  ^*  &r  between."  The  Ttibingen  and 
Erlangen  schools  are  alike  the  ol:ject8  of  his  contempt  TVMi  the  late  Dr.  Ge- 
senius,  he  had  no  fellowship.  Thohick  and  Hengstenberg  are  afike  pot  out  of 
the  pale.  With  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  of  England,  he  has  long  been  in  open  hoalfl^ 
ity.   Of  course  his  judgment  of  books  must  be  received  wkhnmohaHowaneei 

Of  the  more  important  worics,  noticed  by  Ewald  in  hu  third  volume,  aM 
the  third  edition  of  Von  Baumer^s  Palestine;  the  first  and  aeeoad  vohuBfli 
of  Bitter's  Geography  of  Palestine  and  Syria;  Lynches  EapadMon  to  the 
Jordan,  etc.  (kigUy  comBieiided  as  koaorable  to  the  author  and  bit  coaaAry); 
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Tiiobaiuiorrs  edition  of  the  Seventy;  Meiar^s  Comine&tary  on  Isaiah; 
Hahn'a  and  Schlottmann's  CommeDtaries  on  the  book  of  Job;  Hitzig's 
Daniel  (*^  containing  some  good  in-vestigations") ;  Ewald's  translalion  and 
expositioa  of  the  first  Three  Gfospels;  the  second  edition  of  Ebrard'a 
''Kritik''  of  the  Evangelical  Histoiy;  Smith  on  Paul's  Voyage  (*'  no  inter- 
preter of  the  Acts  can  hereafter  neglect  this  work  ") ;  Steinhofer's  Ck>nmien« 
tarj  on  the  "Romanii ;  Liinemann's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  fmd  Huther*8  on  the  FastanX  Epistles ;  the  third  edition  of  Tholnck 
oa  the  Hebrews,  and  L.  Stengel's  on  the  same  book ;  Ebrard  and  Wiesen- 
ger's  continuation  of  Olshausen's  Commentary;  Enobel's  *'  Yolkertafel  der 
Genesis"  (commended  at  an  important  work),  etc 

Dr.  Frankel,  with  the  cooperation  of  others,  has  recently  established  a 
Monthly  Periodical :  "  Fiir  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums." 
Tkn%  numbers  had  appeared  before  the  close  of  1851. 
.  For  some  years  there  has  been  no  Beview  in  Germany  devoted  purely  to 
Philosophy.  Drs.  Wierth,  Fichte  and  others  have  recently  established  a 
Phik)0(qE»hical  Quarterly  entitled  '*  Studien  Philosophische,"  the  first  number 
of  which  appeared  last  autumn. 

In  addition  to  the  Classical  Quarteriies  which  have  been  long  establidied, 
ve  notice  the  aj^jearance  about  a  year  ago  of  Na  I.  of  a  new  Quarterly  de- 
"^Kxted  to  purely  jiJbilological  investigation  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  German 
languages.  WiUi  the  constant  support  of  such  men  as  Bopp,  J.  Grimmi 
OurtiuA,  Hartung,  Senary,  Weber,  Zumpt  and  others  whose  names  have 
already  appealed  in  its  pages,  the  review  will  be  of  no  ordinary  value.  Its 
title  is  "  Zeitechrift  fiir  veigleichende  Sprachforschung,"  etc. ;  the  editors 
are  Drs.  Aufirecht  and  Kuhn. 

In  Hbe  department  of  Exegesis  and  BiUical  Critiowm,  iko  ^^oiring  recent 
works  deeervA  iwtHiu^  A  Commcutary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea,  by  Dr. 
August  Simson,  of  Kdnigsberg,  which  is  highly  commended;  on  Micah,  by 
Ga^>ari,  of  the  Norwegian  university  at  Christiana  (well  known  as  the  au- 
Aor  of  an  Arabic  Grammar,  etc) ;  on  the  68th  Psalm,  by  Ed.  Beuss,  Jena, 
pp.  106;  on  the  Apocalypse,  by  Hengstenberg  (Vol.  XL  Abth.  2,),  the 
second  edition  of  whose  Conunentary  on  the  Psalms  is  just  completed ;  a 
second  edition  of  H.  A.  W.  Meier's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
lataaas ;  a  continuation  of  Bruno  Bauer's  "  Kritik  der  Evangelien,  etc." ;  and 
a  Commentary  on  the  3d  Epistle  of  Peter,  by  W.  O.  Dietlein,  who  main* 
tains  zealously,  and  triumphantly  it  is  thought,  the  genuineness  of  the  Epis- 
tle. The  well  known  Commentary  of  Gerlach,  interrupted  by  the  author's 
deaAih,  is  now  taken  up  by  Dr.  Schmieder,  Professor  in  the  seminary  at 
Wittenberg.  The  First  Part  of  Vol.  IV.,  which  has  just  appeared,  pp.  626, 
contains  a  biographical  notice  of  ihe  former  Commentator ;  and  the  prophe- 
eies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  The  Notes  of  Dr.  S.  are  concise,  clear, 
aad  profi»nd»  Prof.  Dr.  Frz.  DelitKsch  haa  published  a  Commentary  on 
SekMBon's  Song,  pp.  vii.,  28fi.  The  author's  theory  is,  that  this  book  was  de- 
sired to  peeeent  the  true  Biblical  conception  of  the  marriage  relation.  Dr. 
Maorer,  Fn.  J^  B»  D.,  the  well  known  commentator,  has  recently  published 
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'*  A  Compendioiifl  Lexicon  of  die  Hebrew  aad  CMAattiiSb/b  Old  IfmnmWf 
pp.  xii.,  1139.  Dr.  Jnlius  Funt  has  abo  oomm^ieed  tlie  pnbliealioA  of  » 
new  Hebrew  and  Cbaldee  Old  Testament  Lexicon.  It  is  to  be  gpeedfly 
completed  in  6  parts,  the  first  of  which  has  already  appeared,  p.  176,  k»d« 
somely  published  by  B.  Tauchnits,  Leipsic ;  price  not  to  exceed  ftmr  and  a 
half  thalers;  (the  price  of  Manrer^s  is  two  thalers.)  The  16th  ec^lion  Of 
Gesenias's  Hebrew  Grammar,  edited  by  Rbdiger,  has  recendy  appear^. 

The  dth  Part  of  Vol  n.  of  the  very  yaloable  PolygloCt  Bn)le,  edited  by  Drft 
Stier  and  Theile,  is  now  pnbli^ed ;  and  among  the  many  new  editioM  of  tiM 
German  Bible  issuing  from  the  press,  we  notice  one  of  special  fihi^  pdth 
lished  at  Halle,  under  the  supenrision  of  Drs.  Bindflel  and  I^Moeyer.  Vnx% 
1,  pp.  240  has  appeared.  It  is  carefblly  corrected  by  the  original  editloo. 
"  A  Harmony  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  illustrated  by  eeleotions  from  tiM» 
church  literature  and  tra<Utions  older  than  Irenaens,"  by  Plot  Anger,  of 
Leipsic.  ''  The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  ApeeUes,"  edited  by  Pn£  TiseheiH 
dor£  Prof.  T.  has  reyised  the  six  i^Mcryphal  Ads,  Ibrmerly  ediled  bf 
Thilo,  and  has  added  seTen,  which  he  now  for  the  first  taie  ediH  from  wan- 
nscripts.  In  connection  with  this  we  notice  an  essay  on  ^  The  Origin  mA 
QSe  of  the  Apocryphal  Go^ls,"  by  Pro£  T. ;  an  essi^  to  Which  a  prise  WM 
recently  awarded  by  the  Hague  ^  Society  for  the  <lcAnioe  of  tbe  Cbrislia* 
Beligion."  A  Commentary  on  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  die  (M  Tesl»» 
ment,  edited  by  Drs.  O.  F.  Frttsche,  of  Zmioh,  and  W.  Giimm,  of  Jena. 
Vol.  L,  just  published  (Fritsche  ed.)  contains  ihe  3d  Book  of  £na,  BsracA^ 
and  the  smaller  fragments.  Three  other  Tokones^whiQfa  complete  the  wvrici 
are  expected  to  appear  witlun  tl^  year,  in  afotm  Hfco  Ast  of  De  Wetle'9 
New  Testament  Commentaries.  (Gersdorf 's  Eqiezt  esmmeadi  the  work 
highly.)  A  Ouiiiioo»te>y  bx  Wessel  Albert  yob  Hengel,  on  Hie  IfttH  Chap- 
ter of  1  Corinthians,  pp.  xii.,  269.  Part  z  of  ScUoMmaaix'lt  OomMantary  tm 
Job;  y<^.  4  of  Hengrtenbexg  on  the  Psahns  (2d  ed.) ;  Pwrt  %  «f  Likdce** 
"  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  apocalyptical  Litomhire  in  genend/* 
(2d  revised  and  enlarged  ed.).  Part  1  of  lisoo's  "  Practical  Commentary 
on  the  Old  Testament,  (2d  enlarged  ed^  without  the  text).  «  Der  Sohrift' 
beweis,"  by  Prof  Hofinann,  of  Erlangen;  an  £xegetioo*dogm«iical  discos 
sion  of  the  Biblical  arguments  for  the  Tarions  doctrines  of  Dogmatic  Theologyf 
Part  1.  By  Dr.  L.  Beinke  (Catholic),  ^'  Contributions  to  the  interpretatioA 
of  the  Old  Test"  The  work  discusses  the  origin  and  true  solatkm  of  the 
numerical  difficulties  and  contradictions  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  right  of 
the  Israelites  to  Canaan,  and  the  Tarions  modes  of  justifying  die  plnndering' 
and  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Jephthah's  tow,  pp.  rii.  688.  VoL  L 
of  a  2d  edition  of  Steir's  ^  Discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  •<  Die  Weisheil% 
Lehre  der  Hebriier,"  by  Dr.  Brudi,  of  Stra^Mirg;  an  attempt  to  derelop, 
principally  from  the  didactic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  ibe  phflosophi** 
oal  system  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which,  stoangely  enough  they  alone  of  aH  as* 
oient  nations  haTC  often  been  conridered  destitute.  Dr.  Z.  Frndcel,  whose 
*•  Torstudien  xum  Septnaginta'  is  well  known,  has  recently  ^ikteii  a  wmic, 
^  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  pahistinischen  Exe^gese  auf  die  alewandrinisdie 
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H^rmpnftTrtilr "  Of  lOBie  intereit  witii  r^^aond  to  Lotlier's  German  Bible,  is 
ih#  <*  Hivtory  of  the  Bible  traafflatioiiB  (German)  before  Luther,  together 
vith  34  of  the  earlier  Teraions  of  Matth.  5th,  by  Dr.  Kehrein.  The  author's 
object  is  to  discuss  the  claim  of  Luther's  translation  to  originality.  Kindred 
voriu  in  the  department  of  oriental  literature,  are  an  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Heaoeh  in  Ethiopic,  edited  by  Dr.  Aug.  Dillman,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis 
accoiding  to  Ab&-Sa:  ido's  Arol»c  Torsion  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
edited  by  Dr.  Kuenen;  also,  **  Pisds  Sophia,  a  Gnostic  work  ascribed  to 
Yalentinus,"  tnoislated  from  the  Ck>ptic  into  Latin  by  Schn^artze,  and  edited 
by  Fetemaan.  In  the  oriental  department  we  have  also  the  first  two  Yolumes 
^a  History  of  Anlnc  Uterature,  by  von  Hammer  PurgstaU.  These  bring 
dawn  the  hiit(Nry  to  A.  D.  750.  Also,  from  Spiegel,  "  Aleacander  Sage  bei 
den  Orientalen,"  and  the  first  part  of  a  new  edition  of  die  (Zend)  Avesta. 
From  Ewald,  a  treatise  on  the  Phoenician  views  of  the  Creadon,  and  the  " 
•  hisftOEical  B^erit  ci  Sanohoniathon.  The  Catalogues  report  among  other 
'Vvnl^:  the  first  part  of  Pfizmaier's  great  Worterbuch  der  Japonischen 
Spnohe;  thA  eontinuation  of  Freytag's  Commentary  on  the  ^amasa;  the 
PehlTi  Bundehcsh,  edited  by  Westergaard,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  anti- 
fnl^  of  the  Pehlri  language;  H^densngen  vmi  Firdusi,  consisting  of  selec- 
tions  fraai  the  Shah  Kameh,  translated  into  German  by  A.  F.  von  Sehaack, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Inaiaa  Epos.  An  Article  read  by  Lepsius  in 
liie  Berlin  Aoademy,  en  '*  The  first  circle  of  the  Egyptian  Gods,  and  its  his- 
torieoHBiythologioal  origin,"  )«8  jost  Appeared  in  print  A  new  Sanscrit 
(kimnuyr  haa  jnst  been  puhliehed,  by  Dr.  Benfry,  of  Gottingen.  We  notice 
ala^  two  interesting  works  «n  the  ancient  and  modem  pagan  systems :  Ca- 
totVs  ^  Yoriialle  des  Christenthum's,''  which  presents  a  historical  view  of 
the  religions  preoeding  Christianity ;  and  Part  1  of  Wattke^s  "  History  of 
Heathenism,  in  relation  to  Bdigion,  Science,  Art,  Iforab  and  Politics.'* 
This  Part  discusses  heathenkfn  amcmg  the  savage  nations,  as  also  among  the 
Huns,  Monguls  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  A  short  time 
ago,  Wattke  received  a  ptiMe  from  the  Hagne  Society  for  an  essay  "  on  the 
Cosmogony  of  the  heathen  na^ns,**  which  has  recently  been  published. 

Those  cunous  in  Cabalistic  studies  will  be  interested  in  some  treatises,  re- 
cently annoaaeedt  by  Adolph  Jellinek.  One  bears  the  title  "  Moses  Ben 
iSkhem^Tob  de  heon,  and  his  conneotion  with  the  book  Sohar."  This  Span- 
ish scholar  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  is  proved  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Sohar ;  and  Jelli^k  pcnnts  out  the  various  evidences  which  disprove 
the  claim  ef  the  book  to  a  greater  antiquity.  In  Part  L  of  **  Beitrage  zur 
Qeschichte  der  Bahbah^''  Jellinek  gives  two  valtiable  articles  in  the  same 
department  of  study.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  the  very  old  book  Jearai 
which  gives  evidence  of  the  infiuence  of  the  Ionic  natural  philosophy,  Pytha- 
^goreanism,  and  Gnosticism  upon  Jewish  mind,  the  author  gives  much  cnrions 
iQfi>nnation.  He  sketohes  the  hiptory  of  the  Jezhra  and  its  comBnentatoa 
tmca  the  iOth  century  in  Egypt,  Barbery,  Babylonia,  Spain,  Thrace,  Italy, 
Genaa^y  and  Palestane,'and  adds  a  hi^ory  of  the  text  Li  regard  to  the 
SohaTi  the  either  adds  an  aitiele  in  which  he  diaeoaBes  the  language  and 
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M/6f\A  of  tlie  book,  its  m^rslical  interpretalioiifl  aad  doctrines,  especialty  ita 
curious  Natural  Philosophy  and  Zoology,  etc  He  promises  future  articles  on 
tiie  Mystical  Sich  Saadja,  and  on  the  Speculative  Cabbala  of  Babbi  AsrieL 

In  more  immediate  connection  with  Church  History  we  notice  Yol.  YL 
of  Keander's  Church  History,  edited  fitMn  the  author's  papers  by  Dr.  Schnei- 
dw.  This  volume  continues  the  history  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VHL  to 
the  Basle  Council  Dr.  Jacobi  has  recently  edited  a  collection  of  Neandei^s 
Miscellaneous  and  Scientific  essays,  most  of  which  were  read  before  the  B^v 
lin  Academy.  A  second  edition  of  Hagenbach's  History  of  the  Beformatioii 
in  Geimany  and  Switzerland  has  lately  appeared ;  also  from  the  same  author 
a  little  treatise  on  **  Leonard  Euler  as  Apologist  for  Christianity.''  YoL  L 
of  a  new  edition  of  Banke's  History  of  tiie  Beformation  has  just  been  pid>- 
lished.  A  new  contribution  of  considerable  interest  in  its  relation  to  the 
EGstofy  of  the  Beformation,  is  an  edition  of  Spalatin's  writings,  [many  ef 
which  are  now  for  the  first  time  pubMshed.  There  are  to  be  seven  volumes; 
YoL  L  (just  published),  contains  *<  The  Life  and  Times  ci  Frederic  the 
Wise;"  in*the  following  volumes  are  to  be  included  aketehea  of  the  Elector 
John  the  Constant,  the  Elector  Ernest  and  his  two  sons,  together  with  other 
papers  relating  to  die  Papacy  and  Empire  in  the  time  of  the  Belbnnation ; 
and  Spalatin's  Autobiography  and  Correspondence.  Licent  A.  W.  Diedc- 
hoff  has  written  a  History  of  the  WaUenses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  pp.  xS., 
408k  On  the  Cathdic  side  we  have  YoL  L  of  a  revised  and  enlaiged  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Dollinger's  History  of  the  Beformation.  This  volume  takes  up 
the  History,  and  the  Effects  of  the  Beformation  widiin  the  precincts  of  the 
Lutheran  Confession^  Part  1  of  Thduck's  History  of  Bationalism  is  expect- 
ed to  appear  in  a  few  days. 

A  w&i^'of  decided  interest  has  recently  been  published  by  Prot  Karl 
Hase,  of  Jena,  under  the  title  ^  Neue  Prc^eten*"  The  work  consists  of 
three  historical  political  sketches  in  Church  History,  the  subjects  of  whidi 
are  "•  The  Maid  of  Orieans," "« Savonarola,"  and  "« The  Anabaptists."  The 
audior  has  a  twofold  object :  to  discuss  the  relation  of  Old  Testament  Pro- 
phecy to  the  prophetical  inspiration  claimed  in  modem  times;  and  also  to 
show  how  a  Church  HistcMy  might  be  written,  which  should  cast  off  the  style 
of  the  lecture^room,  \rithout  descending  to  a  fiuniliar,  commonplace  style, 
and  should  thus  meet  the  wants  of  the  educated  community.  The  author 
displays  great  skill  in  managing  this  style  himself.  Beferences  to  authori- 
ties, etc.  he  has  collected  in  an  appendix,    pp.  262 — S67. 

A  new  Manual  of  Church  History,  intended  for  Students  of  Theology, 
has  been  published  by  Pro£  Heinrich  Schmid  of  Erlangen.  It  omits  alto- 
gether ref<u%nces  to  the  sources  of  its  information.  8vo.  pp.  484.  Prof. 
Ludwig  Bichter,  author  of  a  work  on  ^  Kirchenrecht,"  has  published  a  His- 
tory of  Evangelical  Church  Government  in  Germany.  F.  W.  Krug  has 
puUished  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Protestant  religious  fonaticism,  seo 
tarianism,  and  disoi^ganizing  innovations  which  have  exhibited  themselves  in 
tiie  Grand  Duchy  of  Bey,  especially  in  WapperthaL  The  book,  although 
•l^parentfy  of  only  kcal  hnportance,  becomes  of  general  interest,  as  it  in* 
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volveg  diacngaions  relating  to  nma  like  Dippel,  Terrtaegeo,  CoUenboicli  aad 
Koulbriigg^. 

Some  interefiting  sketches  in  CHuirch  Histoiy  appear  in  the  E^angelieal 
Calendar  for  1852.  This  Calendar  has  appealed  two  years  before,  under 
the  supervision  of  Pro£  Piper  of  Berlin.  Adopting  the  general  custom  of 
designating  each  day  by  the  name  of  some  perscm  prominent  in  ^  annals 
of  the  church,  the  autluur's  intention  is  to  make  the  series  one  of  erangelical 
names.  Where  it  may  be,  the  individual  gives  his  name  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  which,  in  the  happy  conception  o£  the  early  church,  was  oommemo- 
sated  as  the  birthday  of  a  new  life.  Accompanying  each  Calendar  is  a  Year 
Book,  containing  sketches  oi  individuals  named  in  the  Calendar.  In  the 
inreceding  numbers  sketches  were  given  by  such  writers  as  Neander,  Tho- 
luck,  Ullmann,  etc.  In  the  Year  Book  for  1852,  among  others  are,  biogra- 
phical notices  of  Clement  of  Borne,  by  Hagenbach ;  Gregory  of  Nadanzen, 
by  UUmann ;  Henry  of  Skitphen,  by  Clau^  Hanns;  Barthdemew  Ziegen- 
bald,  by  Nitzsch,  etc 

In  the  department  of  Dogmatic  Thedogy,  we  have  a  new  (6th)  edition  of 
NitMch's  "  System  der  ChristHchen  Lehre."  Vol  11.  of  Ruckerfs  Theokgy, 
A  small  posthumous  work  of  Bretsehneider's,  entitled  "  Trifc^um,"  contain- 
ing  essays  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  etc. 
The  concluding  part  of  a  Uttle  work  by  Dr.  Theile,  **  Pro  confessionis  reli- 
gione  adversus  confeasionum  theologiam.*'  A  sixth  edition  of  Ullmann's 
**  Sundk)6igkeit  Jesu"  is  in  press.  Dr.  Julius  Muller  has  in  preparation 
for  publication  his  system  of  Dogmatics.  Here  we  may  mendon  that  a 
translation  of  Miiller's  **  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,"  which  is  to  form  a  part 
of  Clark's  Theological  Library,  b  nearly  completed.  A  new  vdpme  of  the 
^  Corpus  Beformatorum,"  edited  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil,  contsuna 
Vol.  XVn.  of  Melanchdion's  works.  The  concluding  Parts  of  Dr.  Schen- 
kel's  <*  Wesen  des  Protestantismus,"  are  recently  published.  The  author 
announces  a  supplementary  treatise  on  <*  Der  Princip  des  ProteatantiaQus." 

A  new  Theological  work  of  great  interest  and  value  has  recently  been 
undertaken,  in  the  shape  of  a  llieological  Lexicon.  It  is  to  consist  of  ^ht 
or  ten  large  octavo  volumes,  and  is  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  theolo^cal 
science,  representing  in  its  articles  the  views  of  the  more  evangelical  par^ 
among  the  German  theofogians.  The  superintending  editor  is  Dr.  Weissen^ 
bom  of  Halle,  who  has  the  cooperation  of  the  Heidelberg  Faci]^,  with 
Prof.  Tholuck  and  others  as  referees.  Contributions  are  to  be  aoliicitcxl  ^om 
theolc^ians  throughout  all  Germany. 

Dr.  Nitzsch's  "  Practical  Theology,"  VoL  H.  Book  2.  Part  2. "  On  Evan- 
gelical Worship,"  pp.  viii.  and  245—473.  Hagenbach's  "  Enclyclopaedia 
and  Method.  Theolog.  Wissenschafl ;"  third  edidon.  Lange^s  ^  Christliche 
Dogmatik."  Book  2.  «  Positive  Doginatik."  A  work  1^  Prof  Dr.  K.  Fr.  A. 
Kahnis  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  A  second  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of 
the  well  known  work  of  Dr.  Alt  on  the  "  Christliche  Cultus."  Of  Sarto- 
rius's  woit  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Love,"  the  first  part  of  Vol.  HL  has 
at  length  appeared.    It  treats  of  uniting,  purifying,  active  and  dMient  kve- 
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Hie  concltiditig  part  is  to  disciui  love  of  neigbbora,  enduring,  boping,  and 
finally,  tritimpbant  love*  Simoltaneoaslj  with  tbis  appears  tbe  third  edition 
of  Vol.  1.  We  see  annonfaced  also  Dr.  J.  W.  Hanne's  *♦  Vorbdfe  «mi  Glao- 
ben,  Oder  das  Wander  des  Cbristbenfhums  im  Einklange  menscblichen 
Vemunft  nnd  Natur."  Vol.  II.  Part  2. 

From  Erlangen  we  have  Dr.  J.  W.  F.  H3fHng*s  "  Doctrine  of  the  earty 
chnreb  on  tbe  sacrifice  in  the  life  and  worship  of  Christians.''  Two  woria . 
of  connderaMe  interest  from  their  connection  with  the  eariy  lustory  of  Ger- 
man Protestantism,  are  **  Theologia  dentsch,  which  teaches  many  sweet  and 
divine  tmths,  and  is  a  very  great  and  fine  thing  (help)  for  a  perfect  life.* 
A  new  edition,  from  the  only  hitherto  known  manuscript,  by  Frz.  Pfbiffer, 
pp.  xvL  and  120.  The  connection  of  this  work  with  the  eariy  history  of 
the  Reformation,  makes  this  new  edition  interesting.  Tbe  other  work  refer- 
red to  is  **  The  Smaller  Catechism*  of  Lather ;  the  first  edition,  found  in  a 
Low  Saxon  trandation;  edited  by  Bed.  C.  Monkebey,  and  published  wiih 
an  inquiry  into  its  origin,  pp.  xi.  and  1 76. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  die  publication  in  Beriin  of  a  Grerman  translation 
€f  Pro£  R(^r8*s  Article  on  '*  Reason  and  Faith  *  which  appeared  some  two 
years  nnce  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  7th  and  Sth  volumes  of  a  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Channing's  woriu  are  also  recently  announced. 

A  book  attracting  no  tittle  attention  in  the  department  of  Controversial 
Theology,  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  C.  A.  Thilo,  a  Hanoverian  pastor, 
hitherto  unknown  in  literature.  The  title  of  the  work  is  **  The  Sdence  of 
Modem  Speculative  Theology  examined  in  its  principles.*  The  work  ex- 
amines the  weapons  with  which  the  prevalent  theology  is  contending  against 
l^uitheism  and  Atheism,  and  finds  that  they  are  drawn  frem  the  armory  of 
these  very  foes,  i.  e.  from  Spinoza.  Tbe  author  adopting  Heibartfs  philo- 
aophy,  which  he  manages  with  great  earnestness  and  ability,  combats  particn- 
lariy  tJbe  modem  theology  of  Schleiermacher,  Rothe  and  Julius  Miiller.  In 
Na  43  of  ^  Die  deutsChe  ZeitschriiV  Dr.  Miiller  c(»nmences  a  critical  ex- 
anunalion  and  re^itadon  of  Thilo's  bodk,  admitting  the  great  merit  axid 
ability  of  the  woric  wlfich  he  reviews. 

In  the  department  of  philosophy,  we  notice  the  recent  publication  of  Ttd. 
rV.  YIXL IX.  X.  and  XI.  of  Hartensteul's  edition  of  Herbarf  s  Pldlosophicd 
Works.  The  publication  of  the  collected  works  of  Baader,  under  die  supers 
Tiaion  of  Frz.  Hoffinann  and  other  of  Baadei^s  pupils,  has  recently  com- 
menced. The  series  is  to  include  the  posthumous  works,  memcir  and  oor- 
re^wndence,  together  with  the  works  pubUdied  during  the  author's  lifis. 
ToL  L  contains  his  speculative  logic ;  YoL  IL  commences  the  metapbymcSi 
pp.  \ja&.  420,  ixxx.  696.  The  treatises  of  Hoflboann  introductory  to  these 
two  volumes,  have  been  pufolieAied  separately  under  the  title  "  Outiines  of 
tiie  History  of  Logic  in  Germany  from  Kant  to  Baader,"  and  *<Frz.  Baader 
in  his  relation  to  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Jacobi,  Fichte,  Scbeliing,  H^d 
ttd  Herbart"  YoL  II.  Part  1  (i*  J.  H.  Fichte's  "^  System  der  Ethft"  has 
jwt  appeared.  A  woik  of  more  general  and  populiur  character  is  entided 
^^BoekfferWeltweislieit''    it  coDtaioa  an  adbstract  of  the  doctrines  of  ^ 
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mort  MEoiieiii  plukMopban  of  all  times,  two-vohimes,  pp.  viiL  843,  Tiii.  3d9. 
From  Pro£  Erdmann  we  ha^e  a  popular  work  entitled  **  Psychological  Le|> 
ters,'*  and  anodier  more  elaborate  work  entitled  **  Phiksqibical  Lectures  oi^ 
the  State."  Parts  2  and  3,  completing  Dr.  Wetssenbom's  ^  Lo^  and  Met»- 
phjrsics,"  haTC  recentij  appeared;  also  Ulrici's  Logic  YoL  XL  of  Bitter^ 
History  of  Philosophy  is  in  press.  Yd  m.  c^  Zeller's  History  of  Phik)60- 
phy,  containing  the  Idstoryfitxn  Aristotle  to  the  Stoics,  is  just  out.  Ansto- 
tie's  Ethica  Eudemia  has  just  been  published  in  a  new  edition,  edited  by 
A.  T.  N.  Fritoche. 

In  the  department  of  Classical  Literature,  we  notice  the  recent  publica- 
tion in  the  BibL  Graeca  (Jacobs  and  Bost)  of  YoL  I Y.  Part  2  of  Fa^^s 
Thucydides  (YL  2  of  Greek  Prose  writers),  and  Part  1  of  Kuhner's  Anaba- 
ds  (DL  1  of  the  whole  work).  Poit  lY.  of  the  Leipsig  edition  of  Poppo's 
Thucydides,  containing  the  supplements  and  index.  Yol.  H.  of  Boehme's 
Thucydides.  Part  1  and  2  of  YoL  UL  of  the  revised  edition  of  DindorTs 
Demosthenes,  containing  Or.  XLI — LXI.  YoL  I.  ci  the  4th  edition  of 
Bost^s  Greek  Lexicon,  pp.  xx.  684.  Among  the  Latin  authors.  Part  I  of 
Freund's  Yirgil,  containing  Books  1 — 6  of  the  Aeneid.  Yd.  H.  of  Klotsli 
Cicero;  Koch's  Horace,  and  YoL  I.  of  Baiter's  Horace.  Hermann's  work 
on  Grecian  Antiquities  is  just  completed.  P^trt  1  of  YoL  HL  of  Marquandt's 
continuation  of  Becker's  Roman  Antiquities  has  lately  appeared.  Also  the 
first  of  two  volumes  of  a  Geograjduco-Historical  woric  on  the  Peloponiiesa«| 
by  Prof  Curtius,  pp.  vi.  496. 

Among  other  worics  in  the  Clasacal  department,  we  have  oontmuations  of 
Schnddewin's  Sc^ocles,  Bitschl's  Plautus,  Passow's  Greek  Lexicon  edited 
by  Bost,  Palm  and  S^rensBler  (to  art  «^p(fdipo^io«),  Panly*s  £ncyek)paedia  of 
Classical  Antiquity,  continued  by  WaLe  and  Teuffel  (to  art  Vooaiio) ;  tiia 
sec<»td  volume  c^Bockh's  Civil  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  new  and  enlarged 
edition ;  the  sixth  vdume  of  Schwendc's  Mythology,  containing  the  Mytho» 
ktgyoftiie  Gennans. 

Marcus  Niebuhr,  son  <^  the  great  historian^  has  published  the  third  vohoM 
of  his  Other's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History  exclusive  of  the  Boman.  The 
subjects  of  tills  vohmie  are,  the  Magadonian  kingdoms,  Bellenizing  of  the 
East,  &11  of  ancient  Greece,  and  universal  empire  of  Bome.  The  work  coo^ 
sists  of  lectures  delivered  by  Niebuhr  while  Profbssor  of  History  at  Boim» 
and  now  cdlected  and  arranged  from  the  manuscript  notes  of  his  pupils. 
An  English  translation  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitx  will  appear  in  London, 
in  three  volumes ;  it  is  announced  as  already  in  press.  Chapman  and  Hall 
of  London  advertise  the  Life  and  Letters  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  with  essays  on  his 
eharacter  and  influence,  by  the  Chevalier  Bunscn,  and  Profeasors  Btandi* 
andLoebelL 

SWITZBRLAND, 

Thbrb  were  in  1846, 1847,  and  1848,  fourteen  higher  seminaries,  via, 
three  univeruties,  three  academies,  and  ^bt  lycenms.  The  academy  at 
Neufchatel  was  closed  in  1848.    To  the  three  universities,  BtaH,  Zwich  mi 
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Berne,  belong  the  fimr  ftcnltie0  of  tiieoiog^,  law,  medietiie  and  piiBoMphf. 
Berne  hat  a  speeM  department  for  yefterinary  scieiioe.  In  tke  twe  aoade- 
aaies  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  tbere  are  three  departBanti,  law,  theologf 
and  philoiophy.  The  lyoenm  at  Skni  teaches  thedogj,  law  and  philoiophf; 
the  Ijrceomt  at  Lucerne,  Freiborg  and  Solotham  teach  theolegj  and  philot- 
ophy;  and  those  in  Einsiedeln,  Schaflfhansen  and  Lugano,  ^Vmaphj. 
The  univernties  and  academies  are  Protestant,  the  Ijceums  are  CaAeKc 
Ko  polyleehnio  department  is  attached  to  any  of  the  seminaries.  The  uoib- 
ber  of  stodemts,  during  the  three  years  referred  toi,  was  lOSS,  tiz.  %7%  phi- 
losophy, 296  theology,  187  medicine,  168  law.  The  nnmber  at  tiie  nuTer- 
sities  was  as  f)Uow8:  Berne  21S,  Znrich  188,  Basil  80;  at  the  academies: 
Genera  168,  Lausanne  104,  Neofchatel  22;  tiie  remainder  were  at  the 
lyceomB.  Aboat  165  were  foreigners,  fiequenting  particolariy  the  Jesnift 
lycenms  at  Freibnig  and  l^on,  which  are  now  closed. 

The  nomber  of  professors  in  the  above  institntions,  not  incln^ng  Neo^ 
ohatel,  was  180:  laymen  117,  deigymen  68.  The  nomber  of  professors  at 
Be^e  was  84,  Zurich  27,  Basil  25,  Geneva  20,  Lansanne  16,  and  58  at  the 
lyceoms.  The  maximnm  of  a  professes  salary  at  Berne  is  3000  old  Swim 
imocB^  at  Basil  2800,  at  Zurich  2800,  at  Lausanne  2200,  at  Geneva  2180. 

The  expenditure  of  these  seminaries,  fer  teaohcrs,  libraries,  mnseoms,  elo. 
is  provided  fer  firom  special  foundations  or  funds.  Still  the  ineosie  is  inade- 
qnale.  The  institutions  at  Berne  and  Lausanne  are  sustained  ezolusi?ely 
from  the  public  treasury.  In  Zurich  20,000  francs  from  the  city  treasuiy^ 
and  from  26  to  27,000  from  the  so-oalled  foundation  fund,  are  distiAmted  to 
the  university,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  industrial  schooL  The  academy  at 
Senerva  is  entirely  supported  by  ^caDtoBalgOTenment  1^  Eooaosaioal 
Society  at  Geneva  raise  aanusdly  for  publto  instmotioQ  from  88  to  88,00# 
French  franes.  The  univenity  fund  at  Basfl  about  half  supports  the  univefw 
sity.  It  saffisred  a  great  loss  a  fow  years  ago  on  ^  division  of  the  oantoiL 
The  following  is  about  the  annual  cost  of  aU  kinds  of  the  five  institutions: 

Berne,        75—78,000  old  Swiss  francs, 
Zurich,       50—54,000  ** 

Basil,  89—40,000  ^ 

Lausanne,  40 — i5,000  ^ 

Geneva,     58—60,000  « 

In  the  way  of  stipends,  helps,  etc.  fbr  students,  nearly  all  the  cantons 
have  cantonal,  town  or  family  funds  or  foundations.  The  whole  sum  of 
these  charities  amounts  to  970,000  Swiss  francs.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  funds  are  two  in  Berne,  one  of  400,000  francs,  the  other  of 
72,000.  Basil  has  an  academical  stipend  fund  of  153,000.  In  the  canton 
Grisons,  there  is  a  fund  of  14,000  francs  given  by  several  families.  For  the- 
logical  stipends,  Berne  apprc^riates  yeariy  about  9000  francs,  Basil  1500, 
Aargau  2500,  Grisons  200,  Tfaurgau  1500,  and  Lucerne  1800. 

The  number  of  Swiss  students  at  foreign  universities  is  estimated  at  fVom 
600  to  700.    They  resort  mainly  to  Heidelbeiig,  Munich,  Halle,  Freiburg, 
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Tlilifaigeti,  Beriin,  Vieima  and  Paorb.  The  stodontB  of  the  Gantcm  Teaiho 
repair  ta  Piia,  Favia  aad  Turin.  Oatbolio  theologiaiMi  fixxn  Swkxerland  an 
aomewliat  numermu  at  Cooio,  Milan  and  Bome.  Those  irlio  parsue  me- 
chanical studies  go  to  Carlsnibe  in  Baden.  Abovt  27  Swiss  are  now  profes- 
•ora  in  foreign  nniTenities ;  some  of  tiiem,  e.  g.  Aganus  and  Gnyot,  hare  a 
Enropean  reputation. 

Earnest  discnsBionsarenowgoingonin  Switierland  in  reelect  to  changea 
aod  improrements  in  education.  Sixteen  cantons  have  decided  more  or  le« 
in  ftvor  of  a  central  n&ivenitj  for  Switzeriand ;  ten  cantons,  more  or  ka 
in  ft/Tor  of  a  central  polytechnic  school ;  two  cantons,  Uri  and  Sohwyts, 
i^^ainst  such  a  schooL  If  a  central  uniyersity  shoald  be  established,  it  will 
be  placed,  it  is  supposed,  at  Zurich*  A  oommisekm  of  lour  members  haye 
lately  made  a  report  in  iiTor  of  a  central  nniyerstfy,  and  giyen  a  detail  of 
the  plan.  But  special  and,  perhaps,  insormountaUe  difficulties  are  in  the 
way  of  such  an  institution,  from  the  diyersity  of  languages  and  reUgions  (a 
part  of  the  Catholic  population  being  yory  bigoted,  and  a  part  of  the  Fktit- 
estant  being  strongly  tinctured  with  infidelity) ;  from  the  want  of  a  system 
of  elementary  education  in  a  part  of  tibe  cantons;  from  fear  that  the  uni* 
yenity  would  injure  existing  institutions,  and  from  the  nmtual  jealoasies 
and  spirit  of  independence  in  the  different  cantons. 

The  uniyenity  of  Basil  seems  to  be  in  a  somewhat  depressed  state.  The 
number  of  students  is  diminishang.  Dr.  Schenkel,  who  was  elected  in  De 
Wetle^s  place,  has  just  had  a  caD  ta  Heidelberg,  as  professor  of  tiieokgy  and 
superintendent  of  t^  preachei^s  seminary. 

At  the  beginning  of  1851,  there  were  published  in  Switzerland  304  joup* 
nals  deyoted  to  politics,  belles  lettres,  religion,  etc,  of  which  102  were  in  th* 
Oennan  language,  46  in  the  French,  5  in  the  Italian,  and  one  in  a  peculiar 
knguage  spoken  in  the  Orisons.  Forty  were  published  in  the  cantmi  of 
Berne,  U  in  Zurich,  16  in  Basil,  15  in  St  Gall,  14  in  De  Yaad,  eto» 


Grmat  Britain. 

Wb  haye  examined  witii  interest  some  parts  of  the  first  yoiume  of  Alferd V 
Greek  Testament  This  yoiume  embraces  only  the  Gospek,  though  it  <m>* 
eupies  750  pages.  The  author  is  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  in 
L^^cestershhre,  and  late  fellow  of  Trinity  coBege,  Cambridge.  It  is  the  first 
production  firom  his  pen  which  we  haye  seen,  and  fumii^es  encouraging  in« 
^cations  of  what  may  be  expected.  It  is  on  the  general  plan  of  Dr.  Bloom- 
fi^'s  Testament,  but  ctiffers  from  it  in  important  particulars.  Mr.  AUbrd 
appears  to  be  nmch  more  femiHar  than  Dr.  B.,  wi^  the  most  recent  Crerman 
treatises  and  speculations  on  the  Gospds.  He,  also,  grapples  more  closely 
witii  the  difficult  questimiB  which  occur,  and  giyes  his  own  opinions  in  a 
more  independent  manner.  Boih  are  well  tndned  in  the  classical  Gretk  as 
studied  at  Cand>ridge.  Both  profess  to  haye  paid  special  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  text  Mr.  Alferd's  reyirion  has  been  conducted  on  the  fellowii^ 
prindples.    Whereyer  the  primary  MSS.  (the  seyen  princ^  in  tiie  unoii^ 
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ebaracter),  are  tmanimoos,  m  any  rea^Kng  affectbg  tlie  seiifle,  thai  raid- 
ing las  been  adopted,  to  tiie  rejection  of  tlie  commonly  reoetved  test; 
Where  the  primary  MSS.  are  ^nded,  the  reo^ved  reading  is  retained,  b«t 
marked  as  donbtftil,  widi  an  asteriik.  Adigestofyariovs  readings  is  giTen 
between  the  text  and  the  Notes,  jBram  Lachmann,  Schok,  and  after  Lake 
xYi.,  from  Tischendorf.  Besdes  the  t(^ic8  just  alluded  to,  the  au^r  treali 
in  his  Prdegomena,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  first  three  Gospda, 
and  the  characteristics  of  each  Go^l  singly,  and  finally  describes  his  o^ 
paratus  crkicus.  Mr.  Alford  agrees  with  Dr.  Davidson  and  oUieis  in  regazd 
to  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew's  Grospel,  the  doubdid  genmneneas  ei 
the  last  ten  rerses  of  Mark's  Gospd,  ete.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  critical  public  in  regard  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Alfi>rd's  labors^ 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  awakened  attention  which  aUe  English  schdars  are 
paying  to  the  inspired  records. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  volume  of  Additional  Annotations  was  published  in  1860^ 
in  448  pages,  small  print,  double  columns.  The  author  remaiki  that  ^  ho 
has  seen  reason  not  unfrequendy  to  alter  or  modify  his  fi>nBer  ojunions  as 
to  certain  readings.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  felt  constrained  to  di& 
ler  ahnost  in  toto  from  Lachmann,  and  in  a  great  measure  firom  Tiachendofi" 
Tet  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  having  laid  the  Christian  world  under  tho 
highest  oUigations  by  his  travels  and  researches,  and  his  disooveriet  and 
collations  of  several  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  phi* 
k>k)gical  Notes,  Dr.  B.  "  has  adduced  several  thousands  of  illustrations,  in 
citations  from  the  Greek  classical  writers,  or  from  Josephus,  Fhilo,  and  ^m 
Septuagint,  with  few  exceptions  collected  by  the  audior  himself^  in  the 
coarse  of  twelve  years'  frirt^r  study  of  those  writers." 

Mr.  John  Eenrick,  author  of  the  elaborate  work  on  Ancient  £gypt»  Lon- 
don, two  vols.,  1850,  is  preparing,  on  the  same  plan,  ihe  histcny  of  those 
countries  of  the  East,  whose  civilization  preceded  and  infloeaoed  that  of 
Greece.    Syria  and  Phoenicia  will  fonn  the  next  volume. 

Among  the  works  advertised  in  Great  Britain  we  fiind  the  following : 
*'  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals,  Narrative  of  a  journey  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Kurdistan  in  1842,  and  a  visit  in  1850,  by  George  P.  Badger,  chaplain  to 
the  East  India  Company,"  a  name  that  acquired  scnue  undesirable  celebzi^ 
a  few  years  ago;  a  History  of  France,  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  Professor  of 
BSstory  in  tiie  University  of  Cambridge,  compiled  frtnn  Sismondi  and  other 
French  writers,  in  one  volume,  for  Schools ;  Gutzlaff 's  Life  of  Taoa  Ewang^ 
late  Emperor  of  China,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking,  8vo. ;  Five 
Letters  to  Archdeacim  Hare,  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  Hippolytns,  an* 
thor  of  a  recently  discovered  book  ascribed  to  Origen,  and  on  the  bearing  of 
this  work  on  leading  questions  of  Church  History  and  polity;  Dindoif s 
Aeschylus,  voL  Sd,  containing  Greek  Scholia;  Paul's  Analysb  of  the  He> 
brew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenic!,  frtnn  the  124th 
Olympiad  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  2d  edition ;  Clinton's  Epitome  a£  the 
Fasti  Hellenici ;  Merivalle's  History  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire,  voL 
Id,  finom  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  estaUidiment  of  tbeenqnre  iindar 
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Avgastai;  Madvig's Latm  (Tfaixmiar,  tnmslatod b j  Wood, 3d  e(£tion ;  Stoll's 
Handbook  of  the  Beligkni  ai|d  Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  translated  by  the 
Bev.  R  Ftol,  and  edited  by  the  Eev.  T.  E.  Arnold;  Germania  of  TadtoB, 
with  Ethnogn^cal  Dissertadon  and  Notes,  by  B.  G.  Trfitfaam. 

The  first  Part  of  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geogn^fay,  edited 
by  Dr.  William  Smith,  has  been  received.  This  Part  contains  128  pages ; 
tbo  odier  Parts  are  to  appear  quarterly,  the  whde  forming  one  octavo  vol- 
ttne.  The  first  Purt  gives  promise  that  die  work  will  be  as  valuable  and 
complete  in  the  department  of  Ancient  GeograjAy,  as  the  previous  works  by 
the  same  edit(Nr  are  in  their  respective  departments.  The  present  number  has 
small  plans  of  several  cities,  and  also  the  coins  of  many  {daces.  The  more 
important  Articles  on  Greek  Geography,  are  furnished  l^  the  editor.  The 
work  is  stricdy  a  treatise  on  Ancient  Geography,  not  being  confined  to 
Gre^  and  Roman  Geography. 

The  second  and  last  volume  of  Dr.  Traill's  translation  of  the  "  Jewish 
War  "  by  Josephus,  has  appeared.  This  is  a  very  beautifiil  as  well  as  vahiar 
Ue  edition  of  ike  ^  Jewish  War,"  and  is  illustrated  by  seventy-five  engrav- 
mgs  made  in  Palestine  finr  the  work. 

Among  the  deaths  of  eminent  men  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  year, 
we  notice  that  of  Pro£  Greoige  Dunbar,  who  had  long  held  the  chair  of 
Greek  Literature  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  well  known  for 
his  dictionaries  and  other  woxks. 


United  States. 

Mr.  G.  p.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  has  published,  as  a  part  of  his  Home 
Cyclopaedia,  a  very  valuable  Handbook  of  Literature  and  the  fine  Arts, 
compiled  and  arranged  by  George  Ripley  and  Bayard  Taylor. 

Messrs.  Goidd  &  Lincoln,  of  Bosttm,  propose  to  puUish  an  elementary 
work  on  Geology,  for  the  use  of  CoU^^  and  High  Schods,  by  ProC  J.  B. 
Loomis  of  Waterville,  Maine ;  also  a  new  Greolpgical  Chart,  prepared  by 
Ph)f.  James  Hall,  c^  Albany,  N.  Y.  A  new  edition  of  Lyell's  Elemento  of 
Geology  is  soon  to  be  published  by  Sifessrs.  Little  &  Brown,  in  connection 
with  a  London  House. 

Mr.  Putnam,  of  New  Yori:,  has  published  a  work  entitled,  ^  Five  Years 
in  an  English  University,  by  Charles  Aslor  Bristed,  two  volumes."  The 
work  contains  some  severe  reflections  upon  the  University  system  in  om 
own  country. 

Sir  James  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  Histmry  of  France  have  been  re- 
imblished  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New  York. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Preddeat  Woolsey's  Antigone  of  Sophocles^ 
has  been  published  by  Munroe  &  Ca,  Boston. 

Blanchard  &  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  have  pubtiahed  a  Schoc^  Dictionary  of 
the  Latin  Language,  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Ealtschmidt,  in  two  Parts.  Part  L  Latin 
English,  18mo.  pp.  478.  They  have  reprinted  the  Sehod  Horace  of 
Schnitz  and  Zumpt's  series;  and  also  B.  W.  Browne's  History  of  Gre^ 
Classical  Literature. 
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The  fbnrdi  Yohune  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  Stita,  his  jnit 
been  lent  finom  the  press  of  Little  &  Brown,  Boston.  This  Tolame  is  more 
daborate  than  its  predecessors  in  its  style.  It  embraces  the  period  finon 
]  748  to  1 763.    It  was  published  simoltaneooBly  in  Boston  and  London, 

James  Mnnroe  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  announced  their  intention  to  republish 
^  A  Selection  of  English  Synonyms,  second  edition,  revised  and  enlaiged. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Latham's  ^^  Elementary  English  Grammar  for  the  use  of  schools," 
has  been  published  at  the  Cambridge  University  Fresi.  It  is  edited  by 
Pro£  F.  G.  Child  of  Harvard  University. 

Crosby  h  Nichols  have  published  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Dr.  Pal- 
finey's  "  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities." 

It  is  refreshing  to  notice  the  tendency,  at  the  present  day,  to  publish  the 
collected  writings  of  eminent  Americans.  In  addition  to  the  woi^  of 
the  two  Adamses,  which  are  still  in  process  of  publication,  we  have  the 
''Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  Dane  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  University, 
edited  by  his  son  Wm.  W.  Story,"  in  two  volumes.  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press,  the  ^  Speeches, 
Forensic  Aiguments  and  Diplomatic  Papers  of  Daniel  Webster,"  in  six 
volumes.  A  part  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Everett's  ''  Bipgia* 
phical  Memoir  of  Daniel  Webster." 

The  American  Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society  will  publish  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  collected  Works  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  in  three  Svo. 
volumes,  comprising  more  than  2000  pages.  Some  of  Dr.  Hqpkins's  writ- 
ings, as  his  four  Biographical  works,  his  *'  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Harf s 
Late  Dialogue,"  and  the  larger  part  of  his  essajrs  for  the  Periodicals,  are  not 
reprinted  in  this  collection.  All  his  puUicatbas  deserve  a  reprint  for  their 
historical  value.  They  produced  a  great  effect  in  their  day ;  and  posterity 
will  desire  to  understand  the  influences  which  operated  on  tfie  mind  of  their 
fiithers.  The  Writings  of  Hopkins  are  characterized  by  great  strength  of 
thought  and  of  feeling.  His  views  of  African  Slavery  are  very  remarkable, 
and  well  worth  the  study  of  philanthropists. 

Crocker  &  Brewster,  Boston,  have  recently  published,  in  two  vdumes, 
"  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D,  D.,  former  Pastor  of 
the  Tabemaole  Church,  Salem,  Mass.,  by  his  son,  Samuel  M.  Worcester, 
D.  D.,  present  Pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church." 


It  has  been  prq[)osed  that  the  PupDs  of  the  late  Profbbsos  Stuart,  of 
Andover,  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory.  The  prc^nsal  has  been 
received  with  £ftvor  by  all  who  have  reflected  on  it  No  teacher  has  been 
more  beloved  than  he,  by  his  numerous  schdars ;  and  many  of  those  whom 
he  has  trained  for  usefulness  in  the  church,  will  cheerfully  contribute  to  the 
rendering  of  appropriate  honors  to  his  name.  He  lies  interred  by  the  side 
xif  the  venerated  Porter,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Theological  Institutioii  at 
Andover. 
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ARTICLE    I. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  MATTHEW  24:  29—51,  AND  THE  PARALLEL 
PASSAGES  IN  MARK  AND  LUKE,  WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE 
DOUBLE  SENSE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

By  M.  Stuart,  lately  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at  Andorer. 
[Concluded  from  p.  355.] 

Wb  have  DOW  gone  ttiroiigh  with  the  minote  ezAmination  of  the 
wMe  p«rage  imder  ooofttderatton.  We  have  seen  that,  first  of  all, 
a  Uteral  tense,  as  ionsled  on,  b  impossible ;  in  same  cases  even  pal« 
pable  absurdities  would  follow  from  it.  In  the  second  place  we  have 
seen,  that  all  the  phraseology  here  employed,  is  applicable,  and  is 
actaally  applied,  to  political,  civil  and  natural  changes  and  overturns. 
Most  of  it  is  applied  to  events  even  far  less  consequential  and  signifi- 
cant, than  the  destruetion  of  the  Jewish  capital  and  eommonwealth ; 
and  this,  not  in  one  or  two  instances  merely,  bat  in  many  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  Of  coarse,  the  allegation  that  the  destructicm  of 
Jerusalem  is  immeasurably,  yea  infinitely,  below  the  magnitude  d  an 
e^ent  to  which  sttcb  kngnage  as  b  now  before  us  must  necessarily  be 
applied,  has  no  foondation  in  the  usage  of  Scripture.  The  simple 
answer  to  the  allegation  is,  that  fact  shows  it  to  be  incorrect ;  for  it 
is  a  fact'that  such  language  is  actually  applied  by  the  sacred  writers 
to  the  describing  of  events  inferior  in  importance  to  the  final  catas- 
trophe of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  proofs  of  this,  ample  ones,  have 
already  been  laid  brfore  the  reader.    The  way  is  perfectly  open. 
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then,  for  the  application  of  the  passage  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, so  far  as  the  diction  and  style  are  concerned. 

Here  comes  up,  now,  the  question :  What  says  the  co9dext  and  the 
course  of  thought  ?  We  have  also  made  inquiry  in  part,  as  to  what 
answer  is  to  be  given  to  this  question.  The  discourse  was  prompted 
by  no  inquiries  about  the  general  judgment  Jerusalem  was  the  only 
theme  which  prompted  it.  The  coming  of  Christ  to  punish  the  Jews 
and  the  end  of  the  Jewish  aifov,  are  questions  intimately  connected 
with  the  main  one.  The  whole  course  of  thought  is  such  as  relates 
only  to  the  generation  living  at  and  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  first  part,  vs.  4^—28,  terminates  with  the  invasion  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  army  with  eagie-^nngaB.  The  destruction  itself  is 
yet  to  come.  The  eagles  are  gatiiered  around  the  corse,  but  they 
have  not  yet  devoured  it  Then  follows  the  devooriof.  ErnUemi 
of  this  are  drawn  from  the  darkening  and  fall  of  the  heavenly  bodies  s 
from  terrific  appearances  in  the  air ;  and  from  the  bitter  lam^ntaliona 
and  agitating  terrors  that  ensue.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  mao, 
with  his  mighty  host  in  splendid  array,  closes  the  scene.  The  par* 
ticulars  of  what  is  consequential  upon  his  coming,  are  not  tokL 
Every  reader  must  spontaneously  know,  what  such  a  threatening 
array  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  the  church  would  of  course 
accomplish.    A  eiwn^tg  here  is  expressive  eloquence. 

Finally  comes  the  deliverance  of  Christians  from  their  danger  and 
terror*  The  great  Shepherd  ^gathen  thmn  in  his  arms,  and  carries 
them  in  his  bosom.**  Here  then  is  a  complete  Und  enatnMe^  a  begfai- 
ning,  a  progress,  and  an  end^  What  more  is  needed  then  to  eommeod 
the  exegesis  which  I  have  been  definiding? 

On  the  other  hand ;  if  Uie  general  judgment  be  the  only  Uieme, 
then  how  imperfect,  how  incomplete  is  the  representation  t  Not  a 
word  of  the  wicked  being  summoned  to  the  judgment ;  nothing  indi* 
eating  that  all  naUcne  are  to  appear  before  the  Son  of  man,  or  even 
that  he  ascends  the  judgment^seat.  Only  the  righleoue  are  gathered. 
But  it  is  not  even  said  for  what  purpose,  provided  we  interpret  in 
this  fashion.  In  the  other  method  of  interpreting,  all  is  easy»  But, 
on  other  ground,  there  is  a  sudden  defection  of  the  half  finished  traae* 
action.  Three  parables  foreign  to  the  immediate  sul^eot  then  snpei^ 
vene ;  and  after  these,  there  comiUences  an  account  of  the  judgmeiit* 
process.  Here  moreover  (Matt.  25:  dl  seq.),  the  righteous  are  again 
congregated  along  with  the  wicked  {neofta  ti  I&pii)^  and  then  separ* 
rated  from  them,  and  so  each  party  are  respectively  adjudged;  For 
what  purpose,  then>  we  may  well  ask,  on  this  ground  of  interpretation^ 
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was  the  preyient  ^gathering  of  the  elect^  in  24:  81  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  its  adyooates  are  boand  to  answer;  but  one  which  De 
Welte  btiaks  out  of  dght  He  says  merely,  that  believers,  according 
to  1  Thess.  4c  17.  2  Thess.  2: 1,  are  first  to  be  assembled  around 
Christ.  Be  it  so  then ;  but  we  ask  again  in  this  case  (and  this  ques- 
tion he  has  not  considered),  why  is  there  a  noMiembUng  described  in 
25: 81  ?  The  righteous  had  already  been  assembled ;  how  came  they 
to  be  scattered  again  among  the  wicked? 

This  whole  sch^ne,  then,  is  full  of  crudtttes  and  incongruities.  It 
maintains  impossibilities.  It  insists  on  leaving  pictures  half  made^ 
or  an  abrupt  desertion  of  th^n  in  this  state.  It  introduces  matter, 
whidi  the  sulijeeta  urged  on  the  attention  of  our  Lord,  by  the  ques- 
tions of  his  disciples,  did  not  comprise.  And  if  there  were  no  other 
reaaoBs,  Uiese  are  enough  of  themselves  to  justify  the  abandonment 
of  sQchasdiemeof  ez^iesis.    - 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  and  if  possible  weightier  ones  stiD,  for 
l^NUtdoaiDg  it  These  are  comprised  in  the  KmUaHm%B  of  time  which 
{Mreeede  and  follow  vs.  29 — 81.  We  comiB  now,  last  of  all,  to  the 
eyaminatien  of  these  limitations. 

The  first  limitataon  is  made  by  evHong^  at  the  beginning  of  ▼.  29. 
It  is  oo&eeded  that  the  transiiion  to  the  judgment-scene  is  made  heroi 
and  that  all  wlnc^  j^ecedea,  pertains  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

What  says  the  next  (29th)  verse?  '^Ei&&og,  immediate  after 
the  affliction  of  those  days,  the  sun  shall  be  dai^ened,"  etc.  That  is 
(if  the  atteged  vie^i^  <^  the-application  of  what  follows  are  correct), 
immediaiefy  aftw  the  destruction  oi  Jerusalem  comes  on  the  general 
judgment  But  they  labor  ste'enuously  to  show,  that  ev^mg  does 
not  h^re  import  immediate  teqaency  in  time,  but  is  equivalent  to  eud* 
deni^^  or  rath^  to  the  Latin  tnopinato,  tmeaepeetedly.  It  is  then,  as 
is  supposed,  ihe  unescpeeted  nature  of  the  event,  which  is  marked  by 
ei^itog.  But  what  says  Mark  ?  'Eif  imhcug  xa\g  ^fiiQatg  fieta  r^ 
^Xnpi/if  ixupt/Pt  in  those  dagt  after  thai  affUetiony  viz.  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this,  it  is  said,  *'is  whoify  indefinite  as  to  time,  indicating  only 
the  latter  days  [viz.  those]  of  the  Messiah."  But  if  it  be  ever  used 
with  such  a  latitude  of  meaning  (which  is  doubtful),  it  surely  is  not 
ao  h^ce.  To  the  words  thoee  datys  is  added  the  limiting  or  defining 
okMise,  after  that  afflietumy  showing  that  a  generic  sense  of  ihoee  days 
is  out  of  queetiOA.  The  days  tiiat  ftjUow  the  aJUetion,  are  of  course 
the  days  in  question,  and  no  others  (  for  then  there  would  be  no 
tpeeificati^m  of  time  at  aU.  Who  was  there  that  would  not  know, 
that  events  in  general  whidi  were  to  come  after  the  destruction  of 
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J^foaakm,  most  ooMe  of  ooaiM  IB  Uie  Meiaaiik  perM 
What  otker  period  was  there  tiMUi  this?  Oathe  contnuyy  the  evenli 
of  Ts.  29 — SI  were  to  coiBe  in  iwtmmUale  mqiAtmoy  wiu&t  those  before 
deseribed.  la  this  connection  it  shouhl  be  ohserved,  thai  Lake  (21: 
25)  has  omitted  aU  distinotion  or  anj  notatkn  of  time,  and  relates 
the  whole  as  one  eontinnoos  nuMtten  By  so  doing,  he  does  not  disa- 
gree with  the  other  evangelists.  They  have  mnely  taken  pains  ex- 
pressly to  say,  that  the  thin^i  poredicted  in  Matt  24: 29— ai  will  fol- 
low the  others  in  rapid  soeoession.  Bat  Lake  lakes  this  for  granted, 
and  makes  therefore  no  break  in  his  nanistiott* 

As  to  all  attempts  to  show  that  ti^img  means  tnopuMrts,  they  are 
altcgether  in  rain.  An  iq;)peal  is  made  to  the  Heb*  bte^,  rendered 
m^iMQ  by  the  Septaagiat.  Well,  so  rendered,  I  should  say;  fir 
Dili}!;  k  the  advetbiid  form  of  jrQl|,  whidi  means  m  Urn  %wiiMM§  tf 
on  9jfej  tubiio.  And  so  tiding  is  well  chosen.  Srhtonsner^  Passoi% 
Bost  and  Schmidt  are  alM  appealed  to^  to  show  that  the  Gredt  word 
is  eqaivaient  to  jgfetoftcA,  $pe$diljf  or  tMrfrfsdjy.  Full  truly  in  respect 
to  time  it  is  so;  bat  w^imSi  be  it  rememberedi  noTor  diiminoes  the 
signification  of  nddameu  as  to  <f  me.  The  word  WMacp4€Udl$  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  of  $lndgktmaif^  immedi^idjf  or  $udden^ 
in  respect  to  time*  Kninoel's  Comm.  onMark  9: 15,  is  a  poer  spect 
men  of  grwamOtMl  interpretati<».  Ev^mg  there  does  not,  as 
Sohleosaer  saj^iKMes^  qoalify  J5«{r;  if  it  did,  it  woold  inmiediately 
precede  or  follow  it.  It  looks  back  to  Christ's  somi jy  to  Ms  dudple^ 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse  (so  oar  English  txaoslation), 
and  it  expresses  the  idea,  that  **forthwith  [tf^on  tkat  somMi^],  the 
multitude,  when  they  saw  Jesos,  were  astonished;^  Mark  does  not 
say  why,  bat  probably  it  was  because  they  knew  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  his  disciples  (as  the  preceding  chapter  shows),  and  his 
appearance,  therefore,  filled  them  with  amaiement.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
Tain  to  seek  for  oMthorUiu.  I  have  looked  through  the  whole  of  the 
eighty  oases,  in  which  w^iv^g  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  examined  their  connection.  I  cannot  hesitate  now  to  say,  that 
not  one  of  them  justifies  the  Tcrsioa  by  inopinoto.  In  some  few 
cases,  this  sense  would  give  a  meaning  not  bad  in  itself;  but  even 
these  cases  are  those  where  the  ntddenneu  of  the  event  is  the  ground 
why  it  is  mneaqfeeted.  Bat  this  alters  not  the  word  w^dng  itself. 
Its  very  derivation  indeed  shows,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
meaning  of  inopinato,  Evdvg  (the  root)  means  ttnxigkty  straight'' 
forwardf  dirsetf  and  the  like.  So  $i^mg  means  straightforward  in 
point  of  time,  and  corresponds  very  exactly  to  our  word  straightwjf 
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or  direet^  The  latter  word  is  the  veriest  cooBterpairt  poedible  of 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  ev^dmg ;  for  its  first  meaning 
is  straightforward  in  r^ipect  to  spacey  and  its  secondarj  meaning 
Hraightjbrward  in  respect  to  time,  i.  e.  immedialely,  forthwith,  straight^ 
waj.  There  is  not  a  ^ord  in  the  New  Testament  whose  meaning  is 
more  clear  and  certain,  than  tliat  of  tv^mc. 

De  Wette  sajs:  ^^Ei^itog  designates  werywhere  a  more  or  less 
rapid  seqnency ;  and  there  is  no  douht,  that  according  to  Matthew 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  to  foUow  immediatelj  after  the  de- 
stmction  of  Jemsalem.  Hammond,  Panhis  and  others,  arbifrarikf 
translate  it  unexpectedly;  Schott  aims  to  obtain  the  same  meaning, 
by  the  snggestion  that  it  is  an  error  of  translation  [bj  the  GreA 
translator  of  Matthew]  in  rendering  t3^nB.  But  not  only  is  this  not 
allowable  on  exegetical  ground,  but  there  is  moreover  nothing  gained 
bj  it  For  haw  eon  any  one  permade  us,  that  between  v,  28  and  v.  29 
there  is  such  a  huge  interval,  as  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  view  the  matter."  Thus  far  De  Wette, 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  in  philology,  than  that  he  is  here  in  the  right. 

Where  are  we  then,  in  respect  to  our  present  attitude  ?  Just  here, 
viz.  that  the  erents  of  ts.  29 — 31  are  closely  connected,  in  point  of 
tiine,  with  those  predicted  in  vs.  4 — 28,  As  I  view  the  subject  (and 
my  reasons  for  this  view  have  already  been  given),  this  close  con- 
nection in  time  is  gromided  on  a  close  connection  in  the  sequency  of 
events.  All  then  is  easy  and  natural  in  respect  to  ev^dmg.  We  have 
no  philological  impossibilities  to  achieve — no  kineinexegesiren  to  prac- 
tise. But  in  the  other  method  of  exegesis,  we  hove  first  the  Saviour, 
teaching  the  contact  of  the  judgment-day  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  apostles  believing  in  his  prediction  and  proclaiming 
their  belief.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  it  The  specific  limitations  of 
time  prevent  the  application  of  the  principle  of  prophetic  interpreta- 
tion contended  for.  De  Wette  makes  a  slight  attempt  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  in  respect  to  the  Saviour.  "Probably,**  says  he,  ** nei- 
ther Matthew  nor  Luke  has  transmitted  the  speech  of  Jesus  with 
verbal  exactness ;  yea,  perhaps  they  do  not  at  all  give  the  first  origi- 
nal apprehension  of  the  apostles.  It  was  very  natural  that  they,  and 
still  more  that  their  disciples,  caught  at  the  expectation  of  the  Iword'g 
coming  with  such  animated  feeling,  that  they  brought  nearer  together 
those  relations  of  time  which  Je$us  had  left  in  the  dark."  In  other 
words :  <  He  win  not  venture  to  charge  ignorance  and  error  directly 
upon  the  Saviour,  but  he  has  no  difficulty  in  supposhig  that  the  evan- 
gelists might  err,  imd  in  this  case  did  err,  being  led  away  by  their 
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exoited  foeliBg»  and  wIbLmi  rather  tiban  goidad  bj  tobriety  of  jodg- 
nent.' 

I  BhaU  enter  into  no  defence  of  the  £vangeU<t«»  on  tbis  oecaajoa* 
There  thej  stand  in  their  timplicitj  and  m^^ty,  three  of  them  re* 
lilting  the  same  discourse  in  varions  ways,  discrepant  somewhat  as  to 
manner,  but  altogether  concordant  in  matter.  In  respect  to  the  point 
in  question,  vis.  imiMdiaU  sequmc^  of  tittu,  they  perfectly  accord. 
No  one  of  them  makes  a  break  in  hie  disoourse,  at  v.  29.  No  one 
sepamtes  this  verse  by  even  a  Hiark  of  transition  from  the  preceding 
matter  or  subject,  except  by  the  usual  and  familiar  de.  How  came 
this  union  ?  If  Christ  said  anything  on  the  subject  in  question,  and 
the  original  hearers  rightly  understood  him  in  what  he  said  (as  we 
may  suppose  to  be  the  case),  how  comes  it  that  some  c^  the  Evange* 
lists  at  least  did  not  get  intelligence  of  their  views^  and  give  us  a  hiat 
of  it  ?  Yet,  as  would  seem,  they  all  agree  in  giving  us  wrong  view& 
Neander,  as  usual,  concedes  such  a  position  pretty  much  in  its  full 
length  and  breadth.  In  all  such  cases,  in  his  Life  ofJesmj  he  never 
undertakes  to  defend  the  Evangelists  against  the  attacks  of  Strauss^ 
and  the  imputation  (^  discrepancy  and  contradiction.  He  concedes 
to  Strauss  that  they  were  sometimes  mistaken  as  to  historical  and 
chronological  matters,  and  sometimes  even  in  regard  to  doctrines 
which  he  would  call  unessentiaL  Schott,  Olshausea,  Habn,  UUmann, 
Umbreit  and  (as  I  believe)  Tholack,  and  at  last  even  Hengstenberg, 
either  concede  the  same  thing,  or  keep  silence  in  regard  (o  it  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  i.  e.  make  no  opposition  to  it.  Neander,  too,  in  his 
New  Testament  criticisms,  stands  on  the  ground  taken  in  his  Life  of 
Jesus ;  criticism  which,  though  less  able  than  De  Wette's,  approaches 
very  near  to  it  in  point  of  spirit^  respecting  the  matter  in  question. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  I  have  sufficiently  shown,  that  philology 
not  only  does  not  demand  this  of  us,  but  that  it  does  not  even  peruHt 
us  to  go  in  such  a  path.  As  to  theologg,  the  authority  of  tlie  New 
Testament  is  at  an  end^  when  it  is  once  shown  that  Christ,  or  the 
Evangelists,  embraced  and  taught  error,  either  in  matters  pertaining 
to  religion,  or  in  historical  matters  which  stand  intimately  connected 
with  it.  I  would  not  consciously  accommodate  my  exegesis  to  my 
theology ;  for  there  is  no  security  of  attaining  scriptural  truth  when 
we  do  that.  But  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  simple  philology, 
apart  from  all  a  priori  conclusions,  marks  out  our  road  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  makes  it  quite  pWn  before  us. 

Thus  much  for  ei&m^  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  under  con- 
siden^on.    Let  us  now  look  at  the  context  ia  the  sequeL    ^  Now/' 
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tajrs  the  Savioar,  ^  leara  the  paraUe  [i.  e.  an  appropriate  parable 
which  would  show  at  what  period  the  things  predicted  would  be  ao- 
oomplished],  from  the  fig-tree.  When  its  branches  are  tender,  and 
the  leaves  are  putting  forth,  ye  know  that  the  sammer  is  nigh.  Eyen 
so  ye,  when  ye  see  all  ibs$e  tking9j  know  Qx^  iyyvg  icup  im  ^vQcuQf 
L  e.  that  [he}  it  near,  at  the  door,"  vs.  82,  33.  Our  version  pats 
it  instead  of  A#  before  the  predicate,  is  near.  Erroneously,  as  ll 
seems  to  me,  for  the  meaning  plainly  is  this :  ^  You  may  know,  when 
you  see  fdl  these  things,  that  my  coming  [see  the  question  of  the  dis- 
ciplea  about  na^ovcla  in  v.  8]  has  then  taken  place.  I  am  already 
near,  I  am  at  the  Tery  doors.'  Of  course,  then,  the  events  predicted 
are  the  indexes  or  proofs  of  his  presence^  nctgavijin.  But  here  again 
our  translation  (which  I  have  followed  above)  misleads.  IlagwiJia 
means  not  coming ;  it  means  presence,  being  present^  as  is  plain  by 
referring  to  its  root  noQuikij  1  am  present.  The  taking  place  of  aU 
these  things  so  as  to  be  seen^  is  of  itself  complete  proof  of  the  presence 
(not  ocoularly  visible  presence,  but  presence  in  the  scriptural  sense) 
of  Christ  Observe  that  the  Saviour  does  not  say  that  same  of  these 
things  predicted  are  to  take  place,  before  Christ  will  eome,  but  that 
when  aU  of  the  things  predicted  shall  have  so  taken  place  as  to  be 
seen  by  the  disciples,  then  is  there  sufficient  evidence  of  his  actual 
noQovaia  in  the  sense  intended.  Now  the  aU,  beyond  any  question, 
indndes  of  course  what  is  described  in  vs.  29 — 31.  The  disciples 
then,  according  to  the  exegesis  of  some,  were,  in  seeing  aU  these 
things,  to  see  the  general  judgment,  for  they  were  a  part  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  bare  statement  of  the  matter,  in  this  light,  is  its  own 
refutation. 

StiU,  the  simple  imagery  of  the  fig-tree  was  somewhat  too  indefi- 
nite to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  He  therefore  adds  another 
clause,  in  order  to  make  it  more  definite :  '*  Verilg  I  sag  unto  yoti,  this 
generation  shall  not  pass  away,  until  all  these  things  take  place."  In 
other  and  equivalent  words :  ^  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  all  these 
things  shall  happen,  before  the  present  generation  shall  become  ex- 
tinct' "  Not,"  says  De  Wette, "  this  generation  of  the  Jews ;  not  the 
generation  of  the  apostles  (Paolus)  ;  but  exclusively  the  generation  of 
men  now  living."  His  explanation  is  doubtless  correct*  Such  is  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  in  established  usage. 

A  mistake  has  been  made  by  an  altogether  erroneous  view  of  the 
meaning  of  this  generation^  The  apostles  were  no  more  particu- 
larized by  it,  than  other  classes  of  men  then  living.  Multitudes 
c^  persons  then  living,  did  witness  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
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for  it  was  only  about  thirty-seven  years  after  our  Saviour's  words 
were  uttered. 

But  we  are  not  yet  through.  The  verb  yifrjtai  may  mean  hegin 
to  he.  rifrjttu^  with  Iota  in  the  first  syllable,  is  the  Subj.  Pres.  from 
ppofiou;  of  course,  we  may  render  the  word,  shaU,  may,  or  mu^^ 
take  place.  According  to  either  way,  the  taking  place  of  aU  these 
things  PBECEDES  the  end  of  the  then  present  generation.  This  is 
enough  fbr  our  purpose. 

That  the  verb  ppoftou  sometimes  means  entsteheriy  to  take  rise,  to 
commence  exigence,  no  one  will  gainsay.  But  no  one  can  look  into 
a  Concordance  or  a  Lexicon,  without  being  satisfied  that  this  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  meanings  of  ylfofuu.  One  needs  but  to  look 
into  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  to  see  that  yirofjua  has  fbr 
its  original  meaning  the  sense  of  happening,  occurring,  hecoming^ 
taking  place,  and  the  like.  To  be  or  to  he  horn  comes  next ;  and  then 
to  commence  heing.  Nothing  can  be  more  incongruous,  than  to  apply 
this  last  sense  to  most  of  the  examples  where  Yifoficu  and  its  derivates 
occur.  E.  g.  Luke  1:  5,  iytrsro  . . .  tsQei^  ttg,  ^'  a  certain  priest  he- 
gan  to  he.**  V.  8,  **  It  began  to  hi  (fyerero),  while  he  was  performing 
the  office  of  a  priest,"  etc  After  the  message  of  the  angel  to  Zacha- 
rias,  the  latter  expresses  his  incredulity.  Gabriel  then  tells  him,  that 
he  should  be  dumb  axQt  ^S  ^(i/gag  yin^m  ravtct,  L  e.  until  the  time 
in  which  these  things  [his  praetematund  conception  and  bhrth}  shaM 
begin  to  he.  What  kind  of  sense  would  hegin  to  he  make  here  ?  So 
V.  23  we  must  read :  ''And  it  began  to  he,  when  the  days  of  his  pub- 
lic service  were  accomplished.**  So  John  1:  6,  "A  man  began  to  he 
sent  from  Grod,"  etc. 

The  question  still  remains :  Which  of  the  senses  of  jtroftsu  has  the 
passage  before  us  ?  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  like  of  it.  Matt  5: 18, 
'*  Uutil  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass 
away  from  the  law,  mg  ar  nartet  jA^at^  i.  e.  until  all  shaO  have  been 
fulfilled  or  completed^  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  hegrn  to  he 
fulfilled  here  ?  But  the  case  now  before  us  is  still  plainer.  Here 
are,  according  to  this  exegesis,  two  sets  of  events,  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  years ;  God  alone  knows  how  many,  but  we  ourselves  know 
that  nearly  2000  years  have  already  separated  them.  The  proposed 
plan  of  interpretation,  then,  would  bring  out  the  following  result,  vi2. 
that  the  general  judgment  was  to  hegin  to  he,  before  the  decease  of 
the  generation  then  living.  There  is  no  avoilBng  this  result.  If  all 
the  events  were  but  one  series,  one  tout  ensemHe,  one  continuous  train 
of  things,  ail  having  some  bond  that  might  make  them  a  unitg  in  tte 
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view  of  the  miody  then  h$gin  to  1$  would  not  be  an  impottible  sense 
here.  It  might  be  even  a  probable  one.  But  to  speak  of  the  general 
judgnent  as  coming  into  union,  or  into  a  unity,  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  while  the  two  events  are  dissevered  by  thousands  of 
years  not  yet  numbered,  would  be  very  strange  to  my  apprehension* 
Xiet  it  be  noted,  that  the  events  are  not  only  dissevered  by  boundless 
years,  or  it  may  be  even  ages,  but  th^  are  altogether  dimmilar. 
The  visitation  and  punishment  of  the  Jews  were  temporal ;  they  per- 
tained to  the  present  world,  as  one  of  i|s  occurring  events.  B«l  the 
l^eral  ju^pnent  is  a  sforitual  and  celestial  transaction.  In  the  case 
of  Jerusalem,  the  coming  was  to  chastise  the  wicked ;  ihiefiUur$  com" 
ing  will  be  to  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  to  their  final  doom. 
Had  the  second  supposed  series  of  events  been  another  merely  tern* 
poral  occorrenoe  or  calamity,  then  some  kind  oi  unity  as  a  whole 
could  be  made  out  '  But  not  so  now.  There  is  no  interoommunioa 
between  the  two  events,  and  therefore  they  cannot  |tf(^>erly  be  asso- 
ciated. How  then  can  the  general  judgment,  yet  thousands  of  years 
distant,  have  h^pun  to  be  during  the  apostolic  age  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  forced  than  such  an  exegesis. 

Look  at  it  in  another  light.  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  proposed 
exegesis,  was  not  threatened  with  entire  destruction  during  the  lives 
of  the  then  present  generation,  but  only  assured  that  it  would  Uj^n  to 
i$  destroyed.    Is  it  possible  to  ao(|uiesce  in  such  an  interpretation  P 

If  Christ  had  said  raSta  yinj^cu^  or  nmta  yinpim^  simply,  it  would 
be  more  feasible  to  make  a  kind  of  compound  whole,  under  these  ge* 
neric  expressions.  But  when  he  says  nipta  trnvjo^  aU  th$$e  iking$^ 
he  fdainly  means  that  each  particular  thing,  viz.  the  very  particulars 
that  he  had  before  named  (f  ovriv),  should  each  and  all  take  place 
before  the  demise  of  the  generation  then  living.  If  these  particulars, 
then,  are  very  diverse,  both  as  to  the  uatwre  of  the  things  concerned 
and  as  to  the  titne  when  they  are  to  take  place,  and  yet  all  of  the§$ 
are  to  be  aoeomplished,  what  else  can  we  conclude,  than  that  the  day 
of  judgment  is  closely  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  immediately  to  follow  it  ?  On  such  a  ground,  De  Wette  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  right,  when  he  attributes  misapprehension  and 
ignorance  to  the  apostles.  Give  him  his  premises,  and  soond  logic 
will  oUig^  us  to  come  to  his  conclusions. 

What  follows  V.  84,  in  respect  to  ^  this  generation,"  shows  that  the 
Saviour  had  predicted  only  what  was  $poed%ly  to  happen.  The  disci- 
ples were  cautioned  to  <<  watch,'*  and  always  to  keep  on  the  watch* 
Why  ?    Because  the  specific  time,  L  e.  the  day  and  hour,  was  not 
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revealed,  nor  to  be  rerealecL  The  coming  itB^,  and  also  the  coming 
before  the  end  of  the  then  existing  generation,  was  made  qaite  cer- 
tiun  by  the  declarations  of  Christ  But  the  specific  ^'daj  and  honr^ 
neither  man  nor  angel  knew,  v.  86.  Conseqnentlj  it  behoved  all  to 
keep  on  the  watch,  for  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  faithful  servant^ 
who  keeps  on  the  watch,  will  be  amply  rewarded  whenever  his  Lord 
shall  come.  Negligent  and  revdling  servants  wHi  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

All  this  is  apposite,  on  the  ground  which  I  have  taken ;  but  on  the 
other  ground,  to  what  would  it  amount?  Just  this:  'Keep  on  the 
anxious  watch,  expecting  Christ  will  come,  for  some  thousands  of 
years  hereafter,  he  will  come  to  final  judgment'  This  !s  the  real 
amount  of  the  warning,  on  this  ground.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  Christ 
or  the  disciples  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  general  judgment 
was  hs  remote.  If  they  were  not  ignorant,  tiien  tiiese  exhortations, 
on  the  ground  of  such  a  motive,  wear  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
pious  fraud.  De  Wette  liberates  the  apcMrtles  from  this,  by  supposing 
them  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  time  of  the  end,  and  then  that  they 
might  honesUy  warn  others  in  accordance  with  their  mistaken  appre- 
hensions. I  hardly  know  which  to  choose,  between  these  two  sdiemes. 
lliefirRtassaUs  the  simj^d^  and  sincerity  of  the  aposdcB;  theother 
subjects  them  to  the  reproach  of  ignorance.  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
know,  that  there  are  critical,  philol<^ical  and  theological  reasons 
enough  for  rejecting  both  of  them. 

One  word  as  to  the  connection  between  Matt  24:  29—31,  and  the 
diselosures  in  diap^  25:  31  seq.  De  Wette  says,  that  tiie  sulject  of 
vs.  2d— 41,  viz.  the  general  judgment,  is  there  broken  off,  and  is  re- 
sumed again  in  25:  81  seq.  But  the  paraUes  of  the  ten  virgins  and 
of  the  tiJents  intervene.  I  am  unable  to  imagine  that  these  are  a 
mere  digression  in  one  and  the  same  discourse ;  and  that  the  theme 
broken  off  is  then  resumed  again  in  25:  dl  seq.  There  is  something 
so  incongruous  in  all  this,  so  contrary  to  the  Saviour's  usual  method 
of  discourse,  that  I  am  unable  to  give  credit  to  it  In  the  latter  pas* 
sage,  everything  is  oongruous  and  homogeneous.  It  has  a  beginning 
of  its  own,  a  progress,  and  an  appropriate  end.  In  itself  it  is  terti 
atque  roewfuluf.  What  has  tiiis  gathering  together  of  all  nations, 
good  and  bad,  to  do  with  the  gathering  merely  of  the  elect,  in  24: 81  ? 
How  are  the  righteous  to  be  tunee  gathered?  For  what  were  they 
gathered  the  first  time  ?  All  these  and  other  insuperable  difficulties 
thrust  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  interpretation  which  I  am  oppos- 
ing, I  call  them  inrnq^erMsy  because  I  see  no  effectual  way  of  re- 
moving them* 
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What  a  deal  of  cUBCUdskMi  and  frastrated  efforts,  a  simple  view  of 
Matt,  xxiy,  had  it  been  early  aod  constaotly  entertained,  would  have 
saved  interpreters  and  theologians,  is  manifest  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion. Thousands  of  sober  readers,  anxious  to  get  at  the  truth,  have 
been  misled  bj  want  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  tropical  dic^ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  specially  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  them« 
It  strikes  them,  that  such  imagery  as  Matt.  24: 29 — 81  employs,  can- 
not be  meant  for  any  mere  temporal  or  worldly  occurrences.  Yet 
how  entirely  is  this  conviction  refuted,  by  the  actual  and  frequent 
application  of  the  like  or  the  same  language  to  occurrences  of  this 
nature,  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  I  Every  discerning  and 
scrutinising  reader  will  concede,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  source 
from  which  most  of  the  tropical  language  of  the  New  Testament  is 
obviously  drawn*  We  have  seen  above,  that  every  expression  of  this 
nature  in  the  passage  before  us,  has  its  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament; 
and  this,  in  cases  where  a  UUral  meaning  is  out  of  all  question. 
What  necessity  for  it  here  then  ?  None ;  as  I  have  already  said. 
But  I  have  gone  beyond  this,  and  shown,  at  least  as  it  seems  to  my 
own  mind,  that  there  are  so  many  critical,  ezegetical,  aesthetical  and 
doctrinal  ofc^ections  in  the  way,  as  to  render  the  exegesis  which  finds 
tha  general  judgment  in  vs.  29—31,  altogether  improbable,  if  not  imp 
possible.  Whatever  victories  Neology,  or  the  douUe-ieHse  theory  of 
interpretation  may  achieve,  I  aj^rehend  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  wiU  be  able  to  celebrate  an  ovation  here. 

I  believe  that  the  BiUe,  the  ^hok  BiUe,  is  a  revelataon  from 
God^  a  revelation  made  in  hunuin  language,  and  intelligible  to  us,  if 
it  is  at  all  intelligible,  only  by  being  interpreted  according  to  the  laws 
and  principles  of  human  language.  Any  rule  above  this,  presupposes 
or  assumes  inspiration  in  the  interpreter.  The  Bible  is  a  book  writ- 
ten by  men,  and  for  men — for  all  men,  under  the  expectation  thafe 
they  can  read  and  understand  it  Otherwise  it  is  no  revelatian*  It 
follows,  of  course,  that,  if  the  laws  of  human  language  are  to  ba 
applied  to  its  interpretati<m,  it  stands,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same 
ground  as  all  other  books.  It  contains,  of  course,  many  things  whicli 
other  bo^LS  do  not  But  this  alters  not  the  nahire  of  the  Umguage,  in 
^ich  its  disclosures  are  made.    The  language  is  used  more  humano^ 

Let  me  put  one  question,  then,  and  ask  for  a  candid  ingenuous 
answer:  What  other  hoA  on  earth,  written  for  grave  purposes 
and  in  cnrder  to  give  instruction,  ever  requires  or  admits  a  daubU* 
smse  theory  of  interpretation.  A  book  of  riddles  or  conundrums 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  admit  of  this ;  but  the  BiUe  is  not  such  a 
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book.  If  I  admit  a  doable-eense  of  the  same  words  in  the  same  pas- 
0Bge,  th^i  one  of  these  senses  is  an  ocwU  sense,  not  conveyed  by  any 
natural  meaning  of  the  words.  How  are  the  unlearned,  then,  or  even 
the  learned,  to  get  at  this  occult  sense  f  If  the  words  do  not  naturally 
convey  it,  it  must  of  course  be  guessed  at,  or  merely  conjectured. 
But  to  what  test  shall  we  bring  the  occult  meaning,  ia  order  to  decide 
whether  we  have  rightly  obtained  it?  We  cannot  appeal  to  the 
language  ;  for  the  very  resort  itself  to  a  dmMe  sense  is  a  confession, 
that  the  words  do  not,  in  their  natural  and  ordinary  meaning,  yield 
such  a  sense.  Are  we  then  to  be  cast  on  the  foggy  ocean  of  conjeo^ 
ture  ?  Is  there  no  difficulty  in  sailing  with  surety  tlieie,  where  we 
have  DO  sun,  nor  stars,  nor  landmarks,  nor  lighthouses  to  guide  us  on 
our  course  ?  Long  since  have  I  endeavored  to  steer  my  little  barque 
out  of  that  ocean  of  mist  and  obscurity^  and  sou^  for  scmietlnng 
visible  and  palpable  to  guide  me.  I  find  it  at  least  more  comfortable, 
to  sail  on  a  olear  dian  on  a  beelouded  e]ipan8Q  of  waters,  where  I  can 
see  the  buoys  aad  the  headMipds  and  the  Ughthonses,  and  know  where 
I  am,  and  how  I  ought  to  steer. 

Three  plain  principles,  coyer,  t^e  whole  ground.  (1)  The  case  rf 
Mutpfe  predicUoii^An  the  Old  Teiitament,  which  is  de  fado  fulfilled, 
according  to  something  related  in  l;be  New.  This  needs  no  ilki8ti«« 
tlon.    But,  / 

(2)  A  irX^^^oNH^  ov  Jviflment  of  something  said.ori^elated  in  the 
Old  Testament,  by  the  happening  of  a  like  thing  nnder  the  New.  In 
this  ease  the  matt^  stands  t^s.:  What  took  place  of  otd,  takes  place 
for  .substance  a&erwards,  either  in  the  same  way,  or  in  a  higher  and 
fuller  sense  stilL  Hence  it  is  Qalled  a  nXriQmaigf  i.  Ct  a  fUing  out  or 
computing^  namely  of  what  had  already  commenced.  The  second 
event  belongs  to  a  series  which  ranks  under  the  same  category  as  the 
first  Thus,  in  Hos.  11: 1,  the  prophet  isays:  ^  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  Son  out  of  Egypf  Here  now  is 
no  prediction^  but  merely  and  simply  a  historical  declaration.  Tet 
in  Matt  2:  15  it  is  said,  that  this  passi^  was  fu{fiUedy  when  the  in- 
fant Jesus  was  carried  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Herod, 
and  was  brought  thence  by  the  command  and  aid  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  Now  how  was  this  a  fuljUment  of  Hos.  11: 1  ?  Not  because 
that  was  prediction^  and  this  was  accompUskmenty  in  the  more  usual 
sense  of  the  words.  Not  because  there  was  in  the  simply  historical 
declaration  of  Hosea,  an  occult  ifiofout  or  under  sense  which  was 
prophetic ;  for  who,  in  ancient  times,  would  ever  imagine  any  such 
thing,  while  merely  reading  Hoeea  ?    No ;  it  was  because  that  in  the 
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second  case,  an  occurrence  took  place  like  the  ancient  one.  God's 
eon  (Israel)  had  of  old  gone  down  to  Egypt  and  lived  there  in  exile. 
He  was  redeemed  from  that  condition  and  brought  out  from  the 
country  by  extraordinary  Divine  interposition.  So  in  the  later 
occurrence.  God's  Son  in  a  higher  sense  had  gone  down  to  Egj'pt, 
itnd  dwelt  there  in  exile.  He  was  brought  thence  by  Divine  inter- 
position. Here  then  was  a  real  and  true  nX/^Qfoaig.,  i.  e.  ^filing  out^ 
a  completion^  by  a  like  event  Nor  was  this  all.  The  latter  case 
was  plainly  of  a  higher  and  more  important  nature  than  the  former. 
In  this  there  was  a  nXriQtaqigt  then,  i.  e.  something  done  in  the  way 
of  a  completion.  The  case  in  question,  the  exile  and  the  deliverance, 
had  its  acme  or  consummation  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Why  then 
should  the  Evangelist  hesitate  to  say,  that  what  Hosea  relates  inXti- 
Qci&rjf  was  fulfiUed,  completed,  in  the  person  of  Christ? 

Like  this  is  a  large  portion  of  the  nXtjgoiaeig  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. An  intelligent  reader  need  not  hesitate  or  blunder  here. 
The  simple  question  before  him  is,  not  whether  there  is  a  fulfilling 
in  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  but  whether  there  is  one  in  the  second ; 
not  in  our  usual  sense  of  the  word  fulfilf  but  in  the  sense  which  the 
Jews  gave  to  the  corresponding  Greek  word.  The  last  is  the  only 
tiling  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  remove  every  difficulty. 
But  here  is  no  double  sense  of  Hosea's  words.  There  is  merely 
the  repetition  of  a  thing,  or  an  occurrence,  like  that  which  Hosea 
relates. 

So  is  it  with  the  weeping  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  2:  17,  18),  on 
account  of  the  slaughtered  infants,  when  compared  with  what  Jere- 
miah declares  in  31:  15,  in  respect  to  the  wailings  at  Rama.  And 
80  is  it  with  many  of  the  falfiUings,  to  which  the  New  Testament 
appeals. 

(3)  There  is  one  more  nX^qeiatiy  which  completes  the  covering  of 
the  whole  ground.  It  is,  where  a  principle  or  proceeding  of  the 
Divine  government,  or  a  doctrine,  is  asserted  or  illustrated  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  a  new  illustration  or  confirmation  of  it  takes 
place  under  the  New.  The  case  in  Matt.  2:  23  furnishes  an  instance 
substantially  of  this  kind.  '*  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene^^  is  said 
to  fulfil  what  was  spokeh  by  the  prophets.  Yet  no  such  passage  ig 
found  in  the  prophets*  But  there  is  in  them  what  is  equivalent  to 
this,  viz.  the  declaration  that  ^'  he  [the  Saviour")  shall  be  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,"  that  **  he  will  not  be  esteemed  by  them,**  that  he  will 
be  ^ as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground"  (Is.  lii.) ;  that  he  will  be  **a 
worm  and' no  man,  a  reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people" 
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(Ps.  2?:  6).  Or,  if  luyr  <m«  uwy  dtowi^  t«  r^t  Uie  jBtr^  (>f;tl^  fa|- 
filmeot  here  on  the  appellation  Nakanne^  then  doea  Isaiah  sa/i  that 
"  a  naj3  {branch)  shall  spring  from  the  roots  of  Jesse  ^  (I  J:  1).  But 
if  we  adopt  the  first  method  of  explanation,  t^en  the  4^claratio«p 
respecting  the  Messiah  as  rejected  and  despised,  i.  e.  Uie  tfoths  ihiw 
taught,  are  illastrated  and  confirmed  in  the  case  of  l^i  (becoming  j|i 
Nazarene  ;  for  such  an  one  was  CQntenmefl  bj  the  Jews^  .{^ 

Isaiah's  declaration  (42: 1),  th%t  ^the  servaiit  of.tl^  t^xi  sWald 
not  strive  nor  crj,  and  that,  no  one  slipijld  hear  bU  Voioa  in:th^,9U:e$jte|? 
was  /ulfiOed  when  Jesus^  after  haying,  perfon^ed  a  no^Ue,  iniracl^ 
charged  the  multitudes  around  him  not  to  blazon  U  ajbr^i^ VH^tt  12; 
1 6).  The  positipp  <^  the  prophet,  that  he  ihojuld  be  g^ntl^  fo^  ^Wir 
suming,  and  indisposed  to  Taunt  ^m^elf^  fo  pel^brate  ly^jowB  faiiMV 
or  to  duUlenge  the  public  gaze,  was  illustrated  aqd  c;iHifi|[;ii|^  hj  tbe 
demeanor  of  our  Lord  on  that  occasion.  Thi^  ^.od«  oi  t)ie  |q^ies,9f 
/ti(/!/m#ft/,  and  one  by  no  means  unfreqq^t.  ./    '  ,,       rr 

With  this  third  class  I  would  reckqp  those  cases,  in  whif^  (here,  is 
some  principle  of  the  Divine  government  developed,  and  tbi^  princi- 
ple is  afterwards  again  developed.  In  this  way  a  passagi^  in  the  Old 
Testament  may  have,  or  rather  may  comprise,  an  apoUUnnaiic  sen^ei 
i.  e.  one  of  afitr  or  final  accomplishment.  The  thing  is  what  can 
take  place  more  than  once.  The  matter  described  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  may  teach  a  Divine  principle,  or  lay  down  a  rule,  which  may 
have  accomplishment,  i.  e.  completion  or  fulfilment,  just  as  often  as, 
and  whenever,  a  thing  occurs  that  illustrates  and  confirms  it ;  in  other 
words,  a  thing  which  teaches  the  same  principle  or  rule.  Or  the  Old 
Testament  may  declare  something  which  is  indicative  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  wicked  men,  and  the  like  thing  afterwards  fiU$  oujt 
(fulfils)  this  declaration.  £.  g.  in  Zech.  11:  13,  the  prophet  repre* 
sents  thirty  pieces  of  silver  as  the  price  which  the  Jews  gave^  in  the 
way  of  contempt  for  him  and  his  services.  In  Matt  27:  9,  .10,  the 
priests  and  elders  gave  Judas  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure or  purchase  the  death  of  Christ ;  thus  showing  both  their  malice 
and  their  contempt.  This  is  called  fulfilling^  by  the  Evangelist* 
And  why  not,  when  Jesus  was  sold  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same 
price,  and  for  the  like  purpose,  as  had  before  been  the  case  with  the 
prophet  ? 

]put  I  must  forbear.  After  a  long  and  aoxious  and  often  repeated 
investigation  of  this  interesting  subject,  I  have  satisfied  myself,  that 
the  principles  now  developed  will  coyer  the  whole  ground  of  refer- 
enoe  to  fulfilni^snt  in  the  New  Testament.    In  these  principles  there 
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iff  no  doable  sense ;  no  iniv6id\  lo^'tbe  sense  in  wliicb  that  word  is 
usually  eihptb;^ed  apd  understood.  But  Ibere  may  be  an  apotelesma- 
tic  view  Of 'sense  olf  a  passage' m  tbe  ancient  Scriptures ;  and  tbis  is 
the  case  Whenever  a  proceeding  or  a  principle  is  reillustraled  or  re- 
(iofifirraie^.  "^lliis  mkkes  but  no  double  sense,  but  a 'fuller  and  more 
'e<Stiplete*dxblt)ition  6f  the' one  anci  simple  meaning  of  the  originaL 
"Well  may  it  l)e  named-a  frljy(>W/ff.    -•'''-  «    ■ 

*  '*I1ie"^an<J*of  mistake,  in  case'^'of  this  hatii're,  1i^  in  a  wrong  or 
imperfect' viigw  df  y;rlj7^&7  sn^^nX^QGXjt^J  '  The  reader  often  gives 
tdTf  only  the  first  arttf  most  6bViouk'  meanlne,  viz.  that  of  simple  ful- 
lihile'nt  of  Whtslbi'ic^Il  prediction.  1^  where  a  thing  or  occurrence  is 
'Wl'elol3,'*iui<i*'afterwkrds'  happWns  "fileiWl]^,  or  is  hi'sforr^sflty  accom- 
plished/'''Of' cb'uree  a  Wader  lii  th\i  condition^  w1ifei*eierTi^  finds  an 
jf}^i)/paii[>^,'^3^^*lins  it 'nec{^^^Aryi6'*rind*a'ebrres^'6ndlfa^  prediction  of 
tee  'thing '^d''ti)'1}e''ya/^  sii<A  a  teltt  tis  that  in 

Hos.  11: 1,  "When  Isr^f^ii  i'^bltt  t'To^ed'Eliii/jiWd  (sftHed  my 
M  6ii  it%yhi^^W'cV&hiiiWn6t^^^^^  to  ill  Hip'i)eahlnce  but  a 

feom'li  %iial'toM^st6^  i)J*WoclstiW"ignsfe,'i(i!*^'ili£'ineaning,  a 
^n'Spiti^XlVide^^^^^^  it  is 

Bifjipdse^  Atft  p^edickon  cknnoi'\M'%eLAe%\ii\  ind'if  ndt,  bow  can 
Ihei-e  Wa  J^b|/^mi?nif  *  AnJWbt  a1ltbc?'*cits'isMt  ttrtik  under  the 
Wtend  'ih'4  'AWd;^dl^^{pr>6^wto<;h^;<Va^^  *bM'd6si^rfatfed^'ak)Ve.  A 
ii6¥oioi^comei  necessa;ryJ'tn'KlfiUfc1i''cas6s,' 'n)ienhV(it'^' fulfilment 

';  HoWiKiicb  ptainerairi'^^teV'^tl  'Msl^  Md^'ti/Ai'ex^g^tical 
^rtticipleA'&lJ8vfe''bi*oiight  id  vifew'Aiid'  dlscusg^d,  ^eirfl^'tomy  mind 
refy  obvioAfe."  On  tlie  ground  fl^pojie^,  (he  "qdefetion Ms  ^Ot,'W^ 
there  is  a  proper  literal  prediction  and'^  fulfilmeht,  in  the  common 
Sngltsh '  sense  of  these  words ;  fe^t  whether  f hefre  iS  i:  nltiQmaig  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  or  Hebrew  view  of'  this^  matter.'' '"Let'  us  guard 
against  confounding  these  two  things ;  for  this  it  is,  ^•ffich  occasions 
nearly  all  the  difficulty  in  mor>t  minds.  We  should  atiti  dtttxQtveip  tot 
diacpfQOvrat  to  distinguish  things  that  drffir,'  If  thte*  tTews  very  fre- 
quently gave  to  the  word  nXtJQ(oaig,/ulJilmeht,  as  applied  to  any  pas- 
sage of  the  Old  Testament,  the  wide  latitude  of  signification  which 
has  been  stated  and  illustrated  above,  then  no  Jew  would  be  misled 
by  such  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  as  speak  of  fidfilment ;  and 
speak  of  it  in  many  cases  where  a  properly  prophetic  prediction  M 
not  to  be  found.  He  of  course  spontaneously  gave  to  nX^ocoaig  the 
wider  sense  needed ;  and  whether  it  was  the  taking  place  merely  of 
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roation  of  ao  old  truth  or  declaration,  it  was.  In  his  view^a  r^al  and. 
proper  nliiqwsts.  Whj  shoqld  we  not  coQcede  to  him  the  familiar 
usages  of  his  country  ?  And  if  we  do,  and  then  stodj  well  the  nature 
of  the  corresponding  texts  of  this  class  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, there  can  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  wa/  of  a  sober^  dili«t 
gent,  earnest  and  accurate  inquirer. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  we  have  not,  in  our  laugui^ei  auj 
full,  adequate  and  in^partial  di/icussioo  of  this  great  subje^  The 
minds  of  beginners  in  hermeneutical  studj,  as  I  have  Kad  abundant 
occasion  to  know,  are  greatlj  perplep^ed  with  regard  to  i^  .No  woOf* 
der  at  this,  when  they  carry  along  with  them  the  stinted  and  merelj 
English  notion  o(  fulfilment,  in  which  thej  have  bo^ ,  educated. 
I  have  known  several  cases^  where,  shipwreck  of  the  faith  has  ensued 
upon  such  doubtSt  The  dotthh  eerue  q(  the  CMd  Test^uneut  words 
some  inquirers  could  no|  see  so  as  to,  brieve  in  it;  iM»r  could  thegr 
satisfy  themselves  that  otheirs  were  able  to  make  it  ouit  without  guess^ 
ing.  They  found  themselves  called  -upou  by  the  commou  mode  <^ 
exegesis,  to  launch  on  a  boundless  ocean  (for  such^  cofyeeture  most 
be),  and  this  without  compass^  or  sui^  or  stars,  or  even  rudder,  to 
guide  them.  The  next  step  was  to  revolt- at  the  whole,  and  go  over 
into  the  neological. position.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  takeyW^ 
wteni  only  in  its  first  and  limited  souse;  then  to  regard  the  apoaUea 
as  believing  in  the  mystic  or  secondary  sense,  and  arbitrarily  adopt- 
ing and  pursuing  it ;  and  last  of  all,  they  put  such  ex^esis  to  the  ao* 
count  of  ii^nonmee  and  pfttjudUe  in  the  apostles  and  primitive  disci- 
ples. The  Neologists  everywhere  appeal  to  this  Unkundij^tf  u  e. 
unknawingnesiy  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  as  direct  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  lack  of  inspiration.  They  ask  us  with  a 
smile  which  is  more  than  half  contemptuous,  whether  the  tUeta  of 
such  men  are  autharitative  and  hinding  on  the  rational  and  enlight* 
ened  inquirer  ?  And  of  course  we  may  expect  to  find  them  as  they 
are,  that  is,  strenuous  defenders  of  the  position,  that  the  i^ioetles  be- 
lieved  in  and  taught  the  doMe  sens*  of  many  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures. 

Their  scoffing  would  be  no  good  reason,  in  my  view,  for  abandon- 
ing anything  which  I  believed  to  be  true.  But  for  myself,  I  must 
tread  under  foot  the  fundamental  position,  that  ike  BibU  %$toh$  tfi« 
terpreted  hy  the  usual  ktwe  o/languagey  before  I  can  adopt  the  douUe 
sense.  No  other  serious  book  on  earth  contains  or  exhibits  such  a 
sense.    It  was  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  which  gloried  in  the  art  of 
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pre^eting  ifi  radi  a  way,  apod  practised  it  But  tbis  will  not  derre 
much  to  eomttietid  the  practice  io  simple-hearted  Christiansi. 

At  all  events,  the  simple  principles  of  exegesis,  rcKeve  ns  of  most 
of  the  difScalties  in  question.  And  fkr,  very  far,  are  they  from  lead- 
ing ns  to  "repudiate  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  writers." 
I  know'of  no  snch  tendency  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  what 
use  is  made  of  the  opposite  principles  by  the  Neologists.  It  does 
not  seem  meet  to  put  this  armor  info  their  handli,  if  we  can  fairly  and 
honorably  avoid'  if.  Above  all,  if  we  can  hohestly  avoid  mystical 
meanings,  obscurity,  in6f(Ka  and  guessing,  in  sacred  things,  and  come 
out  into  open  day*,  where  our  path  is  plain,  and  our  landmarks  are  in 
distinct  view,  I  do  not  s^  why  we 'should  hesitate  as  to  adopting  the 
principles  that  I  haver  labored*  to  d^ftfnd.  Af^er  all  that  I  have  seen 
in  others,  and  esfperienbed  in  my  owtr  nfmd,  I  am  unable  to  perceive 
bow  we  can  avoid  befnfg  driven  tw  and  fVo,  while  we  are  in  a  state  of 
mere  conjecttrre  ias  to  an  unthr  $en»e\  or  wrhat  can  prevent  our  being 
tossed  on  every  wave  of  ^o**rine,  when  we  are  cut  loose  from  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  simple  historrco-grammatical  and  common-sense  exegesis. 

Paul  has  given  us  a  notable  passage  (Gal.  4: 22  si^q.)  of  the  tropi- 
cal use  of  Old  Testament  history,  which  is  pregnant  with  instruction. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  bondage  of  the  Jews  under  the  yoke  of  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  of  the  spiritual 
fleedom  of  Chrlsf&ms  tmder  the  €K>speL  He  Illustrates  the  case  by 
a  parable  or  comparison  drawn  iVom  the  history  of  Abraham's  family. 
Abraham,  he  says,  had  two  sons,  one'  by  a  bond-woman  (Hagar), 
the  other  by  a  free  woman  (Sarah).  The  one  wrs  a  son  in  a  merely 
natural  way,  the  other  in  the  way  of  promise,  i.  e.  promise  of  preter- 
nktural  conception  and  birth.  He  then  subjoins :  iui^  iortr  dViti^ 
Y^iQi^fjcevUf  itfhick  things^  en'e  aUegorited,  i.  e.  an  allegorical  significa- 
tion is  attached  to  them  fbr  the  pak«pose  of  illustratibh.  He  goes  on 
to  slate  the  allegory;  l^rte  iwb  sons  symboltete  ^hc  two  covenants. 
The  son  of  Hagar,  a  bbnd^m)man,  aflsWers  to  the  Lkw  at  Srhai  which 
is- productive  of  bondige  j  for  Hagar  is  hire  todde  the  representative 
of  mount  Sinai  in  Arabia^  and  being  a  bond- woman,  her  progeny  fol- 
lows of  course  the  condition  of  the  mother.  In  the  saitie  way  Hagar 
18  atio  the  repre^entati^^e  of 'tbe  then  literal  Jemsal^,  whose  chil- 
dren wer^  at  llMit  tiiAie  in  bondage.  Belt  Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise 
and  beNn  preteVnatumlly^  represents  df  eor^feponds  to  the  spiritual 
or  CMsthm  Jerusalem/  Ae  bea««mly  city,  whfch,  like  Isaac  and  his 
mother,  \A  A'ee  fWim  t^  law  of  bondage.  When  Paul  adds,  that 
^  this  Jerosalem  is  the  mother  of  os  all^^he  means  to  carry  through 
40* 
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liis  ooBipafS0eiu  Saamh  ikb  BMUber  wuft  ft«iv  ^^  <^  eowtM  btr  pp«H 
g«Dy  wm[«  Iroe*  Th»  JensRleiii  mbora)  whiok  site  reiwatai^Mid  ki 
which  all  troa  CbriMkuui  Moog  by  a  iHiw  Inith  and  a  vew  birthrigkty 
ift  Itm  iTOm  all  legal  yokes  amd  ceremoDitcu  CoMc^ueatlj  her  ehil* 
dren^  i.  e.  tboM  bom  in  her,  inherit  her  fveeiem* 

Thid  is  one  of  the  most  etrikhif  eases  of  allegormngt  that  oceom 
io  the  New  Teatainent*  ladeed,  Paul  has  gooe  so  far,  on  this  ocoa* 
Fion,  that  he  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  cancion  the  reader^  by  cs* 
pressly  reminding  him  that  he  is  f  peaking  4i^/«if9r»€a//jf.  Plain  enou^ 
as  it,  indeed,  that  such  is  really  the  ca~e ;  for  who  erer  thought  of 
attaching  to  the  story  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  and  of  thoir  renpective 
ehildren,  a  inopota  like  that  which  the  apostle  now  suggests  in  the 
way  of  declared  allegory  ?  And  what  do  we  or  can  we  mean,  when 
we  say  that  this  simple  history  in  the  Old  Testament,  has,  and  was 
designed  to  have>  a  concealed  and  mystical  tense  ?  No{  a  reader  ia 
ancient  times  owild  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  whole 
gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  a  small  compass.  The  history  in  question 
had  furnished  facts  that  might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  analogy  or 
parable.  The  apostle  selects  them  for  this  very  purpose.  He  tells 
his  readers  that  he  is  doing  so,  i.  e.  that  he  is  aUegonzing,  Nor  is 
this  all.  His  allegory  is  striking,  and,  as  he  has  employed  it,  very 
significant.  At  all  events  it  was  adapted  to  strike  the  Jewish  mind 
with  great  force;  A)r  the  Jews  o£  that  day,  and  afterwards,  deah 
very  freely  with  alk^gory ;  as  the  writings  of  Philo  Jndaeus  abun- 
dantly show.  But  no  part  of  its  force  depends  on  finding  a  inoitom 
lying  under  the  simple  names  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  of  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael.  No  reader  could  of  himself  ever  have  conjectured,  thai  Scurmh 
meant  not  only  the  person  of  that  name,  bat  also  Jerusalem  above  ; 
or  that  Hagar  meant  not  only  Sarah's  bond-woman,  but  also  mount 
Sinai  and  moreover  the  Uteral  Jenwdem.  In  fact,  the  apostle  has 
put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  mysUdzing  in  this  way.  He 
tells  him  expressly,  that  these  things  are  aUegorically  employed. 
This  is  enough.  Wherever  rtsemblanee  can  be  traced,  there  is  a 
foundation  for  allegory.  Here  the  resemblance  is  striking,  because 
the  persons  proposed  in  the  history  are  characters  of  much  interest' 
and  importance,  the  two  mothers  being  the  sources  of  two  great 
nations,  still  living,  and  separated  from  themselves  and  from  all  the 
world  besides. 

The  main  difficulty  in  this  ease  has  been  made  by  the  supposition 
of  a  vnorotttj  and  then  by  concluding  that  the  apostle  is  naakiag  oat 
of  the  case  before  him  an  argwnetU  to  prove  the  spiritual  freedom  of 
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p^udiag  floiciilictra  itiUlHNi  betwven  thd  Qli  Ccvreiiaiit  and  ike  New. 
There  it  no hgital  tatioeinmiian  here;  Bene  m  designed;  but  there 
Mid)etoricfdtJfi<#r«<^  aodconfirBMlieik  Snrelftv^UiatOQroiiDde 
would  be  leli  quite  unsfttisied  with  any  fajrmij  procem  in  this  eaee^ 
when  it  aiusi  rest  on  thenssuttptiDiiy  that  Sarah  in  the  original  text 
ineans  the  Jerusaleni  ahOYe^  cmd  Haf^  that  below.  But  we  can 
loek  at  the  two  eaaea  as  ttaading  on  the  ground  of  analogy  or  allegory, 
and  not  only  find  no  diffioolty^  but  even  find  the  parallels  to  be  strik- 
ing.    To  a  Jewish  mindy  it  could  not  lail  of  being  highly  impressiYe. 

I  bare  selected  this  ezample  from  Pa^s  writiagSy  because  of  its 
apparent  diffieullies ;  aad  I  know  well,  from  experience,  how  the 
mind  is  troubled,  and  bow  It  wanders  in  the  darluiess  of  unoertaintyi 
so  long  as  the  true  point  of  view  is  missed,  fVoaot  whith  we  ought  to 
survey  the  whole  ground.  This  peiot  once  reached,  the  mists  below 
begin  to  scatter,  natil,  like  the  famous  Jbto  nwr^^emOy  they  entirely 
vanish  before  the  rising  of  the-momin^light 

I  have  oflen  been  tempted  to  wish,  that  such  a  hint  as  Paul  has 
here  given  about  his  aUegcrisnng^  might  have  been  elsewhere  sug* 
gested.  It  would  have  prevented  a  world  of  mysticism  and  extrava- 
gant speculation  and  phantasy,  besides  liberating  many  honest  minds 
from  doubt  and  obscurity.  But  still,  I  do  not  think  complaint  on  this 
subject  would  come  with  any  good  grace  from  us,  so  long  as  the  Bible 
is  put  into  our  hands  in  languages  that  are  intelligible,  and  in  a  style 
that  needs  nothing  more  to  be  understood,  than  a  sympathizing  heart 
aad  a  well-informed  critical  and  common-sense  power  of  exegesis. 
So  long  as  we  read  the  Bible  as  mere  Englishmen  or  Americans, 
and  remain  unacquainted  with  its  peculiar  idioms  and  usages,  as  well 
as  with  the  objects  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  written,  ju8t  so  long  shall  we  find  dark  places  in  it,  and 
even  make  them  stiU  darker,  by  forcing  our  own  views  upon  them. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  doubt  and  oscillation  is  a  pious  heart, 
a  sound  judgment,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Scripture-language,  a 
sober  and  consistent  view  of  hermeneutical  principles,  and  unwearied 
diligence  in  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  The  *< wondrous  things''  out  of  God's  holy  word,  which  we 
daily  beseech  him  to  show  us,  should  include  only  those  whidi  the 
Bible  itself  discloses,  and  not  the  unseemly  excrescences  and  fan- 
tastic wonders  which  we  may  thrust  upon  it. 

In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  subject  of  New  Tes- 
tament quotations,  and  the  application  of  them,  I  deem  it  of  great 
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importance^  that  the  beginner  in  exegMcd  fitttdyfthcmM  be  freed 
from  his  embarassments,  and  led  in  a  path  on  whfchtfae  fight  is  shin- 
ing, and  where  is  little  or  nothing  that  will  perplex  Mmf^as'  to-Hnditig 
his  way.  A  few  simple  principles,  iteU.digestM'imd  t^ronghty  tm* 
derstoody  will  serve  as  an  eff^ctttHl  compass,  whto  mM  eir  n%bt  may ' 
snpervene.  The  whole  subject  tics  withfti  a  taftod^mte  bompass,'  and 
might  be  salisfabtoHly  and  efibdually  exhib^ed  in  fi^hnrt^^di^-of 
Lectures.  One  can  scarcely  tell,  how  many  cobceSCs  nekiid' Whimsies 
and  phantasies  the  doiiiie  iens^^hss  dereloped,  wh^n  iMilgedin  l^ 
ardent  and  rbionary 'interpreters.  The  inoHim  w  n^ecUH'  smsd  be- 
comes immeasurably  more  important  than '  the  *^plftih,'*bb\r)ott9  and 
common-sense  meaning;  and  he  who  is  most  expert^  firfdltfg  or 
making  secondary  atid  occult  senses,  thinkflf  himself 'the  ttiest  expert 
interpreter.  Paul  had  no  irery  good  -opinion '^of  mamAt  ^^s^nses.'  iie 
says  (1  Cor.  14:  19) :  ^''I  had  rather  sj^ak  fite  words  te  the  dmreh 
by  my  understanding,  that  I  might  instruct  otbeies,  than  ten  tiiousand 
words  in  an  obscure  language." 


ARTICLE   II, 


THE  PLATONIC  DULOGITE  TIIEAETETUS  —  WITH  A  TRANS- 
LATION^ OF  THE  EPISODAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  WORLbLING 
AND  THE  PHILOBOPHER. 

By  Taylcr  Lo^ns,  LL.  D^  Prof,  of  Greek,  Pnioj^  College,  Scheoec^dy^  N.  Y. 

The  Platonic  dialogue  entitled  Theaetetus,  is  a  disctissioti  of*  the 
question:  What  is  knowledge^  an  inquiry  Which  will  appeat* profound 
or  superficial,  according  to  the  aspect  uhd^r  which' it  is  Viewed,  and 
the  habit  of  thought  in  him  wh(j  contempfates  it '  Whatfs  khowMlgef 
What  do  we  itfo,  or  mffer,  when  we  are  said  to  ibiem^?  or,  ih  odier 
words,  is  there  a  knowledge  of  knowledge  itself,  jn^tj  as  there  is  a 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  OrdihOTlly  re^ard^asits  ob- 
jects ?  The  principal  speakers  are  Socrates  and  a  boy  on  whom  he 
is  represented  as  trying  his  maleutical  powers  In  the  parturition,  de* 
velopment,  or  bringing  to  the  birth,  of  the  right  ided  with  whiteh'the 
sonl  travails  iti  the  attempt  to  answer  the  great  inqttirjr,    Tfte  T'ontb 
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of  Ti^eiMt^%.di«  jiraior-  q^ea^r,  modifies  the  whole  st^Ie  of  the 
dlalqguet  without  at  all  jdetraetiog  from  its  iDterest  mid  profouodness. 
It  18,  iDd«edy  1^  bcQT  to  whom  tbe  questions  lure  addressed,  and  whose 
answers  a^rei  so  doselj  analysed.  To  a  superficial  reader,  there* 
fore)  the  style  may  some;time8  assnme  the  aspect  of  the  puerile — an 
appearance  for  which  the  principal  speaker  occaaionaUy  apologizes  — 
and  yet  tbis  hoy-talk,  as  he  stales  it.  Is  evidently  adopted  as  tbe  best 
means, oCbringii^. out  some  of  those  starting  queries  in  psychology 
that  are  sa  poi^ling  to  the  nwn  as  to  the  child,  and  in  respect  to 
which  all  the  advantage  an  Aristotle,  a  Kant,  or  a  Ix)cke  may  poa- 
ress,  consi8t3  in  being  able  to  state  intelligently  the  immense  difficulty 
attending  them.  ^ 

The  dialogue  throughout  may  be  ranked  among  those  that  have 
been  entitledi^fiMM^  {nu^^WMi)^  and  which  have  all,  more  or  less, 
a  sceptical,  aspect.  The  great  question  with  which  it  begins,  and 
which  is  never  lost  sight  of,  is  after  all  left  without  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution. The  curtain  drops,  and  still  we  hfww  not  what  it  is  to  hnoWm 
There  have  been,  however,  negative  results  of  a  most  useful  and 
practical  kind.  The  grand  idea  has  not,  indeed,  been  bom;  but 
many  a  spurious  birth  has  been  tested;  many  an  abortion  has  been 
cast  away ;  counterfeit  travail  oi  the  soul  has  been  distinguished  fr<»n 
the  genuine ;  or,  to  adopt  another  meti^hor,  which  is  ako  employed 
in  the  dialogue,  falsehood  and  false  knowledge,  have  been  hunted  out 
of  their  dark  hiding  places,  and  their  disguised  deformity  clearly 
brought  forth  to  l^ht. 

The  first  answer  of  our  young  respondent  is,  that  knowledge  is  seruef 
or  seMotiinu  This  is  analyzed  into  its  ultimate  element  of  mereye^I- 
ing  (ma^cig).  And  all  sense  \a  feeling j  and  all  feeling  is  ultimately 
resolvable  into  motion,  the  sole  result  of  which  is  phantasy  or  seeming. 
Knowledge,  on  this  ground,  is  feeling.  To  know  is  to  feel,  and  to  fe^ 
is  to  know.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  one  must  correspond 
exactly  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  other,  and  in  neither  can 
there  be  anything  aside  from  such  a  principle  of  measurement.  Any 
seemingly  higher  element  is  only  resolvable  into  another  feeling,  and 
this  again  into  another,  without  ever  actually  getting  out  of  the  region 
of  the  sense.  The  assumption  of  the  rigid  truth  of  this  first  answer,  is 
employed  by  Socrates  in  the  examination  of  the  old,  Ionic  doctrine 
as  maintained  by  Protagoras,  namely  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things — another  mode  of  saying  that  which  appears  if,— -or  rather 
*  that  nothing  is  but  what  appears^  and  that  what  appears  is  ever  true* 
In  other  words^  there  is  no  perdudng  being  aside  from  ever-fiowing 
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'  phenomeim,  ftnd  tiie  ^ver-flowitig  affeetions  tfmt  G<m«spond  to  them. 
Henee  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  false ;  for  the  real  existence 
of  Msefaood  would  involve  the  real  existence  of  something  tirtie  per  se, 
or,  to  use  the  langttage  of  the  Protagorean  school,  something  that  stand$, 
irrespeethre  of  phenomena,  or  objective  teemings,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ever  Tarjing  affections,  or  subjective  phantasies  oh  the  other. 

This  first  answer,  or  first  birth  of  the  boy's  soul,  (o  preserve  the 
faroritd  figure  of  the  ^alogue,  is  vfosely  examined,  its  features 
eareftilly  scamied,  its  capacities  analyzed,  its  conseqoencies  cautiously 
traced ;  after  which  it  is  either  pronounced  an  abortion,  a  false  con- 
ception, a  wind-egg  (dor  dysfuaiov),  or  else,  bast  away  as  a'monster 
that  should  not  have  seen  the  h'ght,  and  ought  hot  to  be  pehnitted  to 

lire-  •..:-■       '.r.    ... 

And  so  with  every  successively  developed  answer. '  KTiiowIedge'is 
not  sense  or  fbeltng.  It  is  natieeming.  It  is  not  belief.!"  I£  is  not 
opinion  (dil^u).  -  It  is  not  even  ifyiie  <^ntdhy  Wbete  this  happens  to 
exist  without  hip)g  or  rta3on.  Nay  mofe,  ii  is* not  true  opipioh  'even, 
tiioagh  accompanied  in  certain  case^  with  re'ason,  or  what'  may  be 
called  reason.  This,  too,  has  its  difficulties.  For  Xhis  reason,  or 
^loyo^,'on  close  analysis,  runs  down  tiltimately' into  sense,  oir  opinion 
as  before  defined,  without  knowledge,  or  into  eUmentdl  fyttik  which 
con  out  at  last  into  particular  seemings  or  noti<5es  of  6ensationi—  in 
filiort,  sopp<tae3  a  knowledge  of  soniething,  and' this  knowledge,  when 
thus  treated,  infoltirig  lall  tile  san^e  old  difficdltles  over  again^ — thus 
running  round  continually  tbrough  an  endless  circle,  in  which  we  are 
ever  striding  lo  get  out  of  or  above  the  sense,  and  yet  ever  finding 
ourselves  immersed  in  it  It  is  just  as  Xoyog,  or  speech^  in  its  most 
Uteral  meaning,  dissolves  itself,  on  analysis,  into  sentences,  sentences 
into  words,  words  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into  letters,  which,  as 
(ttoixtXa,  or  elements,  either  of  sound  or  sight,  are  supposed  to  be 
cdogal,  that  is,  have  no  reason,  but  are  simply  objects  of  sense,  with- 
out anything  else  about  them  that  the  mind  perceives  as  distinct  from 
the  sensation.  On  this  account,  if  sense  is  not  knowledge,  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  things  are  not  only  SXoya,  but  ayvcaata,  absolutely 
unknowable.  They  may  he  felt  but  not  known.  The  lowest  material 
element,  and  the  essence,  or  immaterial  entity  of  any  object  alike,  on 
the  one  hypothesis  or  the  other,  elude  the  grasp  of  science. 

Along  with  these  come  in  collateral  inquiries,  once  famous  topics 
of  discussion,  and  which  may  have  some  interest  for  thinking  minds 
even  in  this  practical  age ;  although,  as  presented  in  the  Socratic 
irony,  they  may  have  a  slight  tinge  of  the  humorous,  and  even  of  the 
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ludiqrai^r  ^Th^itMrejBooh.aa  these  ^  Wli«4her  knowledge  aeeeaeanlj 
impliea  the  tm^  being  of  what  ia  knows,  and,  if  so,  Whether  it  can 
be  of  afiythii;i^.elae,  or  lower,  than  ovaio,  or  eBsential. existence? 
WhetheF  if Ibi^ be, unknown,  anything  else  can  be  daad  to  be  known? 
Whether  wq  ean,Jt>e  truly  siMd  ever  to  think  a  lie  (to  dc^a^  ffmvd^^ 
and  if  ^  jiqw  1 1  is^  and  what  it  is  ?  Whether  we  ean  be  said  lo  koow» 
in  any.sefi^e,  a|nd  ^  what  sense,  wliai  we  do  not  Juiow?  and  if  not,. 
How  c^  .tf^ere  be  filhdoa;jf,  or  a  false  judgment  that  one  thing  is  an* 
other,  ^  such  aUodoxy  being  nece^arily  confined  to  the  three  oases 
when  we>  judge  one  thing,  we  know  to  be  another  thing  we  know,  oc 
one  thin^.we  ki^ow  to  be  another  thing  we  know  not,  or  one  thing  we. 
know^n9^i^  to.j^  aqothe^  thing  we  know  not,  the  irst  seeming  to 
present  a  contradiction,  the  last  two  to  involTC  the  very  paradox  tbati 

'  sense  is  knpwledgermemory  is 
k  thing  known?  Whether  there 
'  far  a  man  may  be  said  to  /mm- 
or  has  not  in  actual  exercise? 
ur  as  far  as  it  is  falsehood,  is 

question:  What  is  knowledge? 
Vhatever  clue  may  be  presented 
is  here  given.    From  b^ianing 

and  not  in  building  up*  The 
.  It  is  not,  howeyer,  on  these 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  most 
Beful  as  an  exercise  to  the  young 
with  thought  There  is  a  good 
hese,  the  first  kind  is  that  which 
>gues.  It  is  a  scepticism  which 
le  reality  of  fixed  and  absolute 
g  it  in  our  own  experience  of 
lowing  nature  around  us.  By 
standing  or  reason  regarded  as 

of  sense,  it  diminishes  our  con- 
ity  of  physical  science,  regarded 
at  boasts  the  most  of  it)  as  the 
:?er  run  out  into  series  of  facts, 

into  seemiiigs^  feelingSy  or  the 
8  away  that  conceit  which  tends 
lighest  portion  of  the  soul ;  and 
itus,  and  similar  dialogues,  have 
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been  called  cathartic  (xa&ccQtiHoi)  purgative,  producing  a  necessary 
eracaation  of  fklse  knowledge,  that  the  soul  maj  wait  in  purified  pre- 
paration for  the  advent  of  the  (rue.  Such  a  moral  effect  is  admirably 
and  impressively  set  forth  by  Socrates,  in  his  closing  address  to  his 
youthful  pupil :  **  If  after  this,  my  dear  boy,  you  ever  again  conceive 
other  spiritual  offspring,  then  one  of  two  results  will  follow.  Should 
a  genuine  conception  actually  take  place,  it  will  be  something  of  a 
better  kind  in  consequence  of  the  present  close  examination;  but 
should  it  turn  out  an  abortion,  you  will  be  less  harsh  to  those  with 
whom  you  converse,  more  gentle,  and  not  only  more  gentle,  but  more 
sober  also,  because  you  wiD  not  then  be  inclined  to  think  you  know 
what  you  do  not  know.**  To  the  same  effect  in  another  place  (187.  c) : 
**  And  thus,  my  dear  Theaetetus,  ought  we  to  be  ever  earnest  and 
never  discouraged  in  the  search  of  troth.  For  if  we  persevere,  there 
win  be  one  of  two  things :  either  we  shall  find  that  which  we  are 
after,  or  we  shall  learn  not  to  think  we  know  what  we  know  not 
And  yet  even  this  would  be  no  small  reward  for  our  pains.** 

It  was  one  great  charge  against  Socrates  that  he  corrupted  the 
youth  by  making  them  doubt  (obiOQui),  in  other  words,  by  throwing 
them  into  perplexity,  and  thus  unsettling  their  confidence  in  former 
Opinions.  This,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Socratic 
seepticisni,  when  viewed  by  that  higher  light  which  giv^  us  an  advan- 
tage over  Socrates  and  Plato,  in  interpreting  the  rich  suggestiveness 
of  their  owu  teachings.  Thei^  was  a  good  and  useful  scepticism 
Krhidi  unsettles  and  takes  down  Chat  it  may  the  moro  firmly  build ; 
which  drives  one  to  fkith,  and  to  a  faith  in  the  highest  degree  rational, 
by  showing  the  dafkness  and  insecurity  that,  without  it,  must  belong 
CO  everything  called  sdence.  It  is  a  scepticism  that  purges  the  soul 
of  error,  that  there  mily  b^  room  and  a  clear  space  for  troth ;  which 
lads  us  from  **  thct  things  teen  and  temporal  to  the  things  unseen  and 
tftenml;**  la  othef  WOtds,  to  a  communion  with  the  'immutable 
righteoosnesB,**  and  to  that  ^assimilation  to  (he  Dtvine,"  which,  in  the 
remarttaMe  passage  contained  In  the  extract  that  follows,  the  writer 
presents  as  the  great  end  of  the  philosophic  life.  It  is  a  scepticism 
Whidk  has  diaracterli^  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Chris- 
tlan  Chtn^  It  was  its  liegadve  power  which,  more  than  other  hu- 
Huoi  mam's,  ted  Augustine  to  faith.  It  appears  everywhere  in  the 
nfti  and  ^Thoughts'*  of  Pascal  No  one  can  carefully  read  the  writ- 
iflgd  of  Baxter  without  perceiving  how  strong  an  element  it  was  of 
his  r^igious  experience.  Edwards  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  more 
poi^ye  Oftfer  of  belierefs,  a&d  yet  his  works,  in  many  places,  reveal 
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much  of  the  same  style  of  thought  and  feeling.  Ji  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  these  and  similar  minds,  that  thej  ever  extracted  light  out 
of  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them ;  or  to  express  the  same  thought 
with  less  appearance  of  paradox,  the  more  intense  lAie  obscuritj  that 
hung  over  nature  apd  human  history,  in  themselves  considered,  the 
brighter  the  evidence  of  reyehttion  and  the  '^  things  unseen."   . 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  extract  which  is  Intended  mainly  to 
constitute  this  article.  It  is  one  of  those  ej^isodes,  or  disoossioofl^ 
that  often  ocour  in  the  Plalooic  dialc^ues,  and  which,  although  they 
may,  at  first  view,  seem  al^upt,  and  out  of  {^oe,  will  be  Ibund,  on 
close  examination,  to  haire  been  introduoed  with  the  anost  consuitunaU 
skilly  and  i^  the  most  real  mnA  intimaie  uaky  witji  the  leading  design* 
The  present  episode  may.  be  entitled^  The  Politician  and  the  TkaU^ 
sofkher,.  The  Worldling  and  the  Sage^  or  The  Bu^tnets  TalMt  as 
compared  irith  Con^mplative  Wisdom*  It  is  by  no  means,  as  the 
r^er  will  see,  aa  ei4<2gisti^  rhi^psody  ou,  theone,  and  an  unmitigated 
CMkdemnation  of  th^  othair*.  There  is. no  dlflcul^  in  detemiuaing 
who  is  tbe  favorite ;  buu  his  £u4t8  are  not  ^ypared,  and  there  is  even 
an  exq^uisUe  humor  in  depicting  some  of  the  extxavaganees  of  ins  wi* 
earthly  style  of  thought.  ,Xhe  sketch  g^ven  us  of  the  other<chava^r 
no  on^  c^  ;mistake.  The  nineteenth  century  may  sit  for  tihe  picture 
with  as  much  fitness  as  the  ^ge  ^rf*  Cleon  and  Pericles*  The  episode 
is  complete  in  itself,  but  in  order  to  present  nM»re  clearly  the  trauM* 
tion  we  pF«^  a  few  sentences  immediately  preceding  it*  The  previens 
quesdon  had  been :  How  it  was  that  the  sapne.otfn  who  denied  ttoe 
existence  of  ,any  immutable  standard  of  the  just»  the  holy^  the.iUr, 
or  who  nuun^ned  that  these  were,  in  every  case  j.ust  what  each  State 
or  agie,  might  conventionally  make  them,  —  how  it  was  that  suA 
could  maintain,  on  the  other  hand  that»  in  respect  to  what  they  called 
the  useful,  or  profitable,  there  was  i^o  such  conveatjonality,  and  that 
nothing  was  useful  simply  because  ai\y  State  or  convention  of  men 
had  so  declared  it  to  be.  This  in  fact  is  the  point  from  which  OQfn« 
mences  the  wide  diveigency  between  the  two  chaoictec^;^^  and  frwn 
this  we  commence  aar  translation ;  in  relation  to  which  it  need  only 
be  observed,  that  along  with  the  strii^est  fidelity  to  the  seme^  ve 
have  aimed,  not  only  to. turn  Greek  idioms  into  covresponding  £ag* 
lish  ones,  but  to  make  the  English  itsdf,  in  all  other  rcspeots,  as 
idiomatic  and  as  familiar  as  possible. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  35,  41 
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Socrates*  And  jet  in  the  former  case  of  which  I  spoke,  namely, 
in  regard  to  just  and  unjust,  holy  and  unholy,  in  respect  to  these^ 
I  say,  there  are  men  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  affirm  that  no  one 
of  them  hath  by  natore  any  real  being  or  essence  of  its  own,  but  diat 
in  these  cases,  the  common  $eeming  or  opinion  bect^mes  true,  just  when 
it  sstfifM  true,  and  for  just  so  long  a  time  as  it  may  continue  to  $eem 
true.  In  some  such  manner  would  all  hM  in  regard  to  wisdom,  or 
knowledge,  who  do  not  embrace  in  Aill,  bat  only  partially,  the  doctrine 
of  Protagoras.  But  in  this  way,  Theodoms,*  argument  aiW  argu- 
ment, a  greater  ever  growing  out  of  a  less,  comes  crowding  in  upon  osl 

TkvODOBUS.    True,  but  have  we  not  leisure  in  plenty  for  them  idl  f 

800.  It  would  seem  so.  And  by  the  way,  your  speaking  of  lei»> 
mre,  my  good  sir,  puts  me  in  mind  how  often,  on  other  occasions  as 
w^  as  the  present,  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  that  it  is  really 
no  woeder  if  those  who  give  thdr  days  to  philoiophy,  should  make 
b«t  a  sorry  figure  when  they  come  to  appear  in  the  public  courts. 

Thkod.    What  would  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Soa  The  men  who  are  occupied  with  an  endless  round  of  business 
in  the  courts  and  similar  popular  assemblies  ^-^  sudi  men  as  these, 
wfeen  compared  with  those  who  are  nurtured  in  philosophy,  seem  to 
hare  a  training,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  like  that  of  drudging 
slaves,  contrasted  with  the  education  of  a  freeman. 

Thbod.    In  what  respect? 

Boa  In  this.  The  one  class  have  all  that  lebure'  of  which  you 
spoke,  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  their  discussions  deliberately  and 
in  quiet  Just  as  we  now  entertain  question  afler  question,  being 
already  on  the  third,  so  they  also  do,  whenever  the  one  occurring  at 
the  moment  (as  it  happened  in  our  case),  has  more  interest  for  them 
than  the  matter  first  proposed.  And,  moreover,  it  concerns  them 
not  at  all  whether  they  argue  briefiy,  or  at  length,  provided  only  they 
get  at  last  at  truth  and  reality.  But  the  other  class  never  speak  with 
leisure ;  for  the  water  (or  hourglass)  ever  urges  them  onwards  as  it 
flows,  and  it  is  never  permitted  one  of  them  to  discourse  simply  in 

1  In  thia  part  of  the  dialogae  the  reapondent  is  no  longer  the  bojr  Thesetetus, 
bat  his  old  tator^  the  Mathematiciaa  Theodoras. 

'  Hence  the  term  $chola$tiei  tchoolmen,  the  men  of  eoittempkUum  instead  of  baai- 
nesst  or  practical  men,  as  they  are  called.  It  is  the  first  class  that  oar  age,  and 
sspsdally  our  ooontrj,  most  needs*    There  is  plentj  of  the  other. 
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eudi  a  waj,  and  on  such  topics,  as  his  own  thoughts  maj  lead  him  to, 
since  the  opposite  partj,  having  the  compulsiTe  authority  of  the  law, 
is  ever  calling  him  to  order  by  the  reading  of  the  opposing  plea  or 
libel,  called  the  aniowkma^  appealing  to  it  as  the  record  out  of  which 
he  must  never  saj  a  word.  And  the  speedies  themselves  are  ever 
lake  those  <^  a  slave  made  for  a  fellow  slave  bef<M:«  the  master,  the 
judge,  who  has  in  his  hands  the  decision  of  the  cause.  The  plead« 
ings,  moreover,  admit  no  license,  no  variety,  but  mast  evermore  fol- 
low the  track  of  the  cause  in  hand;  and  often  the  race  may  be  for 
the  very  life  itself.  From  all  these  causes  it  feUows  thai  such  mea 
become  indeed  intease  and  keen,  well  kaowing  how  to  fawn  upon  the 
master  in  their  speech,  and  gain  his  favor  by  their  act,  yei  s^  ever 
•mall  and  crooked  in  their  souls.  For  all  growth,  enlargement,  ree- 
titude  and  fk-eedem  of  thought,  their  servile  tile  fix>m  boyhood  takes 
^nite  away,  compelling  them  to  do  all  things  oWqnely,  and  thus 
yrodnciiig  in  their  souls,  while  yet  impressible  at  all,  strong  sospicieoB 
«£  hasard,  together  wkh  continued  appreheaaons.  Now,  because 
they  cannot  weD  endure  these  in  a  firm  reliaoee  upon  tiie  rifki  and 
IriM,  they  betake  themselves  forthwith  to  falsehood,  and  mutual  re- 
taliations, until  they  are  so  di$iafi$d  and  earrvpUd^^  that,  when  they 
finally  paiss  from  yodth  to  active  manhood,  there  is  no  longer  any  part 
of  the  mind  that  is  sound,  however  sharp  and  wise  they  may  have 
become  in  their  own  food  conceits. .  Sueh  are  these,  firiend  Theodo- 
ms,  but  how  is  it  with  those  who  belong  to  our  choir  ?  Shall  we 
give  a  description  of  these  too,  or  let  them  go,  and  turn  back  again  to 
our  argument  ? 

Theop.  By  no  means,  O  Socrates,  but  go  through  with  it  For 
you  have  well  said  this,  that  we,  the  members  of  this  choir,  as  you 
call  it,  are  not  slaves  to  our  arguments,  but  rather  is  it  that  they  ave 
our  servants,  and  must  wait,  each  one  of  them,  for  that  termination 
that  may  best  suit  our  kisure.  For  there  is  no  judge,  nor  even  spec- 
tator, such  as  awaits  the  recitations  of  the  poets ;  no  one  in  short, 
who  is  going  to  control  us  either  as  critic  or  magistrate. 

Soo.  Since  you  think  so,  then,  let  us  commence,  as  is  fitting,  by 
speaking  of  the  Coryphaeans,  or  those  at  the  very  head  of  the  i^bmr^ 
for  why  should  one  dwell  upon  those  who  play  the  inferior  parts  in 

^  Our  metsphoricml  tsnu  here  have  the  SMne  ndieal  ideas  with  the  Oreek, 
bat  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  their  expressive  hnport  in  oonseqnence  of 
fiuniUaritj— c^ran  bmit  fnm  th$  Umofrigkt  and  fmcA,  eemiplerf— ^raXasn  «p — 
the  moral  tr^oiwMi  dmolved^-^likBti  putrid  physical  mass  from  which  the  evgimio 
life  has  departed.  The  student  of  the  Bible  will  recall  the  same  metaphors  in 
Isaiah  1. 
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Ike  pkiloMpUe  <Aon»?  N«w  Hbern  Oorjplifteans  at«  of  tliig  scnis 
Stcq  fron  bojkeod  up  tbej  never  know  die  waj  to  the  Agora,  nor 
•▼en  where  the  Ceart,  or  the  Senate  Hall  k  sitoated)  nor  where  may^ 
other  noflcwBhiwgo  for  pahlic  horiBeee  maj  ha^re  its  seMien.  Aa  for 
kws  and  statotea,  prodaiined  or  wncten,  they  neither  bear  nor  read 
them.  Asr  for  the  potitical  factiatm  and  thehr  jeatooB  rivalries  fcft 
the  caaeosaes,  the  banquets,  not  even  ift  a  dream  has  it  ever. 
i  into  the  mmA  of  one  of  this  class  that  they  h«re  fln]rthing  to  do 
irith  then.  All  qnestions,  too,  of  poblie  seandal,  as  whether  oar 
paiitieal  chtttaotcr  is  base  or  nobly  born,  or  whether  anj  taint  has 
eame  to  another  fnnn  his  aneestors,^  either  male  or  fenmle — all  such 
■wtlers  am  more  oot  of  hie  hen,  to  qoole  the  old  fnoterb,  than  Am 
■niberef galloMooirtaiDedinthewateTOof thesea.  Andinrespeel 
tftSQch  thing;a>  motee^er,  he  does  not  e?en  know  diat  he  does  not 
faMMT  them«  For  he  keeps  away,  not  simply  for  the  sdteof  his  gooA 
rspvte,  hot  haeaase  il  is  fat  Ihet  hi»  body  that  lies  in  the  city,  and 
staiys  at  hemoy  while' the  sool  in  its  smaH  opinion  and  eonteropt  of  all 
tkese  mattera,  is  home  everywhere^  Pindar  says,  geologiaing*  the 
dspths  hdow  the  earth,  geometridng  its  wide  extended  suHhee^ 
meontiBg  the  heavens  in  the  oentcanplatioM  of  astronomy,  searching 
oot,  in  all  directions,  e^ry  nature  of  every  whole  belonging  to  the 
realities  of  the  miiverse,  and  yet  never  lettilig  itself  down  to  the  se* 
rknis  thought  of  anythiiig  that  is  dose  at  hand; 

Thsod.    What  do  yon  mean,  O  Socrates,  by  such  a  sketch  ? 

Soa  It  is  just  like  this.  Thales,  O  Theedorus,  was  once  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  reveries  of  astronomy,  and  so  intently  gazing 
upwiurd,  that  he  tambled  down  into  a  welL  Whereupon,  as  we  are 
toU,  a  facetious  Tbracian  waiting-maid,  who  had  her  wits  about  her, 
made  fine  sport  of  him,  as  one  whose  whole  mind  was  upon  the  knowl^' 
edge  of  things  in  the  heavens,  while  that  which  lay  right  before  his 
leet  utterly  escaped  his  notice.  Now,  this  same  joke  will  do  for  s(U 
those  who  Hve  for  nothing  but  philos<^hy.  For  in  trath>  from  such 
a  man,  that  which  is  nearest  to  him  attracts  no  notice,  and  even  0t 
his  next  neighbor  he  knows  nothing,  neither  what  he  does,  nor  hardly 
whether  he  is  a  man  at  idl,  and  not  some  other  curious  sort  of  beast. 
But,  man  in  the  abstract,  or  the  universal  man,  what  he  is,  what 

1  DemoenUs  as  the j  were,  no  men  attached  more  importonee  to  ftmiUj  dit- 
tlnctions,  and  an  ansnliied  ancestry,  than  the  Athenians. 

»  The  wotd  ^Betmtf^thff  Is  a  lltewrf  trans^  of  the  Greek.  Aatrtmomimng  Is 
also  eniplo3red.  The  other  word  cxpreftses  the  idea,  \mt  is  eoined,  in  ftmn,  to 
keep  np  the  spirit  of  the  passage. 
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is  kk  nature,  wliat  aetive  aad  pastire  properties  belong  to  siioh  a 
nature,  in  distinetion  from  that  of  other  animalsy — this  he  is  ever 
expl(»ing,  and  intently  searching  oat,  at  whatever  cost  of  teoable  or 
pains.    You  understand  me  now,  Theodoras,  do  jou  not? 

Thbod.    I  do,  and  it  is  nothing  hot  the  truth  you  say. 

So€.  Wherefore,  sock  a  man,  my  friend,  both  in  his  public  aa^ 
I^ivate  intercourse,  and  especially,  as  I  said  at  first,  when  he  is  re*- 
quired  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  any  other  place,  to  discourse  of  thinga 
at  his  feet  and  right  before  his  eyes,  such  a  man,  I  say,  funiishea 
laughter,  not  to  Thradan  waiting-maids  only,  but  for  ail  the  rest  o£ 
the  rabble,  as  he  tumbles  into  wells,  in  other  words,  into  distressing 
embarrassments,  arising  from  his  inexperience ;  so  that  his  awkwardU 
ness  is  really  terrible,  procuring  for  him  the  reputation  of  utt«r  ste* 
pidity.  For  in  these  revilings  of  him,  he  has  nothing  to  throw  back 
upon  any  one  in  return,  because  he  knows  no  evil  of  any  one,  simply 
from  having  never  made  his  neighbor's  individual  character^  the  sub^ 
ject  of  careful  study.  Wherefore,  in  his  embarrassment,  as  we  satd, 
be  appeairs  ridiculous.  Again,  when  he  himself,  on  his  part,  is  seen 
openly  to  laugh  at  those  praises  and  glorificatioaa  which  are  so  com- 
mon among  other  men,  although  he  may  do  this  without  the  least 
affectation,  and  in  all  simplicity,  still  is  he  set  down  as  the  veriest 
tr^r.  As  an  instance  of  this :  When  some  autocrat  or  king  is  made 
the  subject  of  encomium,  he  knows  no  better  than  to  regard  it,  just  as 
though  some  mere  keeper  of  animals,  a  swineherd,  for  example,  or 
a  shepherd,  was  thus  lauded,  or  some  cowherd,  perhaps,  was  pro- 
nounced most  fortunate,  because,  forsooth,  he  knew  how  to  milk  his 
drove  to  the  ^  best  advantage."  For  he  really  regards  these,  the  tyrant 
and  the  king,  as  having  a  much  more  treacherous  and  uniffanageable 
animal  to  herd  and  milk  than  the  others ;  and  thinks,  moreover,  that 
such  a  one,  with  his  never  ceasing  cares,  living,  too,  as  he  does,  ever 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  as  in  a  herdsman  s  lodge,  on  a  mountain  top^ 
must  surely  become,  even  still  more  wild  and  uncultivated  than  tha 
rude  cattle-feeders  themselves.  Again,^  when  he  is  told  of  tea 
thousand  acres,  what  a  wonderful  amount  it  is  for  one  man  to  possess^ 

*  » 

^  Not  flraplj  on  the  ground  that  snch  a  man  wonld  be  arerae  to  slaader,  and 
the  inspection  of  indindnal  character  (Vom  onUnarj  motiTea»  bat  because  he  is 
wholly  taken  np  with  the  stndy  of  the  umoarmd  hamo^  in  distinction  from  what  if 
commonly  caUed  a  huowledge  ofkumcm  iMtfun. 

*  This  very  kmg  Greek  sentence  aught  have  been  broken  np  to  suit  the  mod- 
em style;  bat  it  wonld,  in  that  case,  have  lost  mach  of  the  power  which  comes 
ficom  its  compactness  and  mnity  of  idea. 
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ke  seems  to  hear  it  as  a  Tery  trifliiiif  aiaif^  moam/tamei  as  he  k  t» 
make  liie  wMe  earth  th»  obj«cl  of  his  conteaipklioes.  Aad  whmt 
the  audHtnde  are  ooanftig  alend  the  praises  of  high  hurth,  and  tett- 
iDg  how  this  or  thai  noble  penonoge  has  the  aaanes  of  seven  rich  an- 
cestors to  show  on  his  geneokgioal  record,  he  regards  it  merely  as 
the  apphrase  of  men,  who  take  a  verj  dim  and  diminotiTe  Tiew'  of 
tilings,  and  who,  bj  season  of  their  never  having  been  trained  to 
higher  thongiils^  are  unaUe  to  keep  their  mind  apon  the  whole,  or  to 
feaaon  with  themselv^  that  every  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  has  my« 
fiadb  inmaneraUe  ^pappi  Bit4  prwjfom^  ibrefathers  and  progenitors, 
among  whom  there  have  been  aU  sorts  of  charactera»  rich  men  and 
beggars,  kings  and  slaves,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  thousands  of  times 
repeated  ^'--nnable,  we  say,  to  reason  titus,  hot  on  the  contrary  i^i^tim^ 
tiiemselves  upon  a  sorry  catalogue  of  some  bare  Ave  and  twenty  names, 
mkduag  ii  a  matter  of  SQlenm  consequence,  that  they  can  count  back 
to  some  Hercules,  the  son  of  some  Amphytrioa,  ii  is  really  won* 
dsffful,  we  repeat  ity  what  wxetohed  pdi>ble  ail  this  appears  to  hin» 
especially  when  he  sees  them  so  besotted  as  never  to  have  it  come 
iato  their  minds,  that  Ihe  ancestor  who  may  stand  still  farther  badt 
in  the  scale,  so  as  to  be  twenty-five  degrees  beyond  Arophytrion,  or 
even  fifty,  may  have  been,  after  all,  just  such  a  man  as  you  might 
meet  with  anywhere,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  commonest  sort  ot 
firifowB.  He  laogbs,  we  say,  at  men  who  cannot  make  this  timpto 
ealculatioa,  aad  by  so  doing  let  out  the  vain  ^ty  of  their  unreason- 
ing souls*  Wherefore,  in  all  such  cases,  the  man  we  have  described, 
is  himself  derided  by  the  multitude,  cm  the  one  hand  for  what  seems 
his  extaravagant  pride,  and  on  the  other,  for  his  ignorance  and  embatf- 
lassment  in  respect  to  all  matters  that  lie  right  before  his  feet. 

Thbod.    You  describe  tlungs  just  as  they  really  are. 

Soo.  But  should  our  philosopher,  on  his  part,  succeed  in  drawing 
upwards^  any  of  his  mockers,  and  ahoald  it  happen,  moreover,  that 
any  oae  of  them  is  even  willing  to  get  out  of  his  ca9a»  and  his  «u;A[aitf 
his  Whathamlntnmffedymioryoumef  into  a  consideration  of  jus- 
tice and  injustice  universally,  in  themselves,  that  he  might  know  what 
each  of  them  is,  and  in  what  ^respect  they  differ  from  one  another^ 
and  from  all  else,  or  should  desire  to  rise  fVom  such  trite  and  partio- 

filar  inquiries  as  these  :*  h  a  king  happjf,  or  otu  who  ka9  <»kwnda$^c$ 

"  ..■■,.    -  ■      ■■  .     .  ■  ■     ■     -■■■..  _  ., 

1  Thei«teeiiuaUii8ionheTetothftt»iaileof  the€ATewliiQh,«ltbo^gb«etlbvlh 
in  Ml  onfyln  tbe  besfamiag  of  the  7tfi  book  of  the  Bepablic,  Mtmfl  to  have  boon 
often  okewhere  in  tho  miad  of  the  writer^ 

'  Exunpkt  of  tho  oofef,  or  questions  of  cosuijerf  diseofted  by  the  r^fhfttr. 
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^  ^9UI  ioto- «  iWMitumpifttffHi  of  rojdtjr  itoelf  in  ite  t«i7  eascoean 
and  of  httmaa  hiyj^inoBa  — d  miaery  in  tboir  mo9i  ootbolic  aoceptap 
tiom,  that  he  m^^  know  what  tbese  reaUjaroyand  after  what  mam* 
ner  it  pertaina  to  the  human  nature  to  aequire  the  one  and  to  woU 
the  other;  wheat  ^  MJ9  i^  beeomea  neceaeary  for  oar  man  of  aoota 
yet  Qoatraeted  mbdi  oar  §bBxp  poUtieian,  our  dealer  in  points  and 
eases,  to  render  a  reaaon  in  respect  to  any  questions  of  this  kindf 
then  it  is,  that  he,  in  tarn,  presaila  a  speetaele  the  exact  antistrophek 
or  oounterparty  to  that  before  described.  For  it  is  he  then*,  who  gets 
dizzy  as  he  swings  suspended  high,  and  his  '<  deficient  sight"  looks 
^  toppling  down"^  bom  his  airy  elevation ;'  then  he  it  is  who  fiUe4 
with  all  asfiaxeaieot,  as  ona  out  of  his  native  element/  distrik8sed» 

and  probably  formiqg  the  themes  of  many  a  debadog  dob  at  Athens^  Ipgoma* 
chies  which  never  could  bo  settled  without  a  previous  determination  of  the  oni- 
rersal  ideas  involved. 

I  It  may  seem  strange  to  translate  Plato  by  the  language  of  Shakspeat^,  but 
whoever  wfll  examine  liw  ofigiaat  oaa  hitdfy  iUI  to  see  that  ao  ezpraNioof,  attd 
no  image,  esnU  more  aM>reprifktify  reprweot  ik 

It  is  a  favorite  opinion  of  a  certain  modem  school  who  would  show  their  critical 
learning  by  denying  (what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  settled  in  literature), 
that  the  clouds  of  Aristophanes  was  in  any  way  the  cause,  or  the  occasion,  of  the 
popular  odium,  and  anbeequefitty  of  the  indfetmeiit  and  death  of  0ecf«tet,  We 
eamiot  eater  vpon  the  diseusaion  hete^  bat  tfaete  can  be  no  doebt  that  the  eat- 
pressions  in  the  text  have  direct  refereace  to  that  well  known  and  painfully  le- 
membered  Aristophanic  representation.  They  are  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
comic  poet.  Many  things,  also,  in  the  Gorgias,  Republic  and  elsewhere,  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  idea ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  in,  ever  betrays  a  warmth  of  feeling  that  could  have  only  come  froai 
Plato's  regarding  them  as  the  oause  of  deadly  injury  to  a  much  loved  firieod. 
The  apparent  anachronisms  attending  such  an  hypothesis  might  easily  be  ex- 
plained i  and  it  could  be  shown,  too,  if  we  had  time,  that  the  representation  of 
Sociates  and  Aristophanes  in  the  Symposion  is  not  inconsistent  with  it. 

>  *jidr]fiwww.  The  Greek  word  here  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  most  ex- 
pretsive  sense,  but  as  being  the  very  teim  ased  to  characterise  one  pecuUar  ele- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  agony  in  the  garden.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence,  becaose 
possessing  a  peculiar  significance  which  unfits  it  for  frequent  use*  The  render- 
ing "  very  heavy  "  (Matt.  26:  37)  is  only  a  general  accommodation  of  its  sense. 
Buttmann  makes  it  from  aSijfioQ^  according  to  wh^h  it  would  denote  one  (tway 
fnm  home,  one  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  deteiiion.  It  most  expres- 
sively denotes  the  sorrow  of  Him  who  had  left  **  the  bosom  of  his  Father  "  and 
**  the  glory  which  he  had  with  him  before  the  world  was,**  to  sojourn  as  a  lonely 
stranger  in  a  distant,  unsympathizing  land,  mocked  and  hated  by  those  he 
oame  to  save,  and,  at  the  same  time,  appearing  to  be  strangely  abandoned  by 
that  consolation  he  had  ever  before  drawn  fix>m  conununion  with  his  native 
Heaven. 
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perplex^  khuMlf  Che  bariMmn  dowi^  mftket  laighler  in  hia  tttrn, 
Doi  for  Tfarackii  girls  indeed,  nor  for  any  other  one  miealtivated 
l^ee  himself -—for  they  hare  no  senee  of  hia  real  eiafte-^bat  for  all, 
in  troth,  who  ha^e  reeeived  a  nartnre  the  opposite  of  that  of  tlaves. 
This,  mj  friend  Theodoras,  is  the  sereral  way  of  each,  the  one 
peculiar  to  him  who  is  nurtured  in  freedom  and  kisore,  in  other, 
words,  the  man  you  call  the  philosopher,  and  in  regard  to  whom  it  is 
neither  cause  of  blame,  nor  wonder,  that  he  should  seem  simple  and 
good  for  nothing  when  he  chances  to  be  drawn  into  senrile  employ- 
ments, as  when,  for  example,  one  who  knows  nodiing  of  the  business, 
is  called,  perchance,  to  padk  up  baggage,  or  bedding,  for  a  journey, 
or  to  season  some  dainty  dish,  in  other  words,  to  spies  some  popular 
discourse  with  exciting  and  flattering  terms.  The  other  is  the  like- 
ness of  one  .who  can,  indeed,  do  all  these  servile  things  with  sharp- 
ness and  alacrity,  but  knows  not  how  to  fold  his  robe  about  him  like 
a  freeman,  nor  with  becoming  harmony  of  speech  to  chant  that  true 
lifo  which  is  the  portion  of  God  and  blessed  men.' 

Thbod.  Could  you,  O  Boerates,  thus  persuade  all  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  as  you  now  do  me,  there  would  surely  be  more  peace, 
and  fewer  eyils  among  men. 

Soc  You  are  ihistaken,  Theodoras,  since  evil  can  neither  perish 
(for  there  must  be  always  something  oppoaed  to  the  good)  nor  have 
ils  seat  above  in  Heaven ;  but,  of  necessity,  must  it  hover  round  this 
mortal  nature,  and  this  lower  world.*    It  becomes  our  great  business, 

1  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  in  the  Qorgias,  527,  A.  of  the  condition  of 
the  worldly  wise  man  when  brought  before  the  post  mortem  judgment  in  Hades. 
He  had  mocked  the  philosophic  pietist  for  his  dcfencelessness  arising  from  igno- 
rance of  earthly  ways  and  forms.  But  there  he  stands  in  turn  before  that  un- 
earthly tribunal,  in  a  manner  characterised  by  the  same  terms  he  had  himself 
before  applied  to  the  object  of  his  derision,  trembling,  confounded,  and  utterly 
speechless,  like  the  man  in  the  New  Testament  parable  who  come  into  the  mar- 
riage feast  without  the  wedding  garment 

*  The  philosopher  is  contrasted  with  the  lawyer,  Ac  rhetorician,  and  tJie  poli- 
tician, as  the  freeman  with  the  slave.  Hence  the  language  descriptiTe  of  the  one 
side,  or  the  so  called  practical  men,  is  of  the  most  servile  character,  while  the 
epithets  applied  to  the  otlier  are  derived  from  the  most  free  and  elevated  life. 
Among  the  former,  however,  although  all  are  servile,  there  may  have  been  in- 
tended distinctions.  The  mere  demagogues,  the  Clcons  of  die  day,  are  occupied 
in  the  lowest  drudgery,  such  as  packing  baggage,  etc.  The  rhetorician  is  the 
cook,  who  prepares  nice  tilings  fbr  the  popular  palate.  So  in  the  Gorgias,  the 
mere  orator  or  spouter  is  compared  with  the  dtfnmot^, 

•  vnerarrlw  yd^  w  tf  dyadtf  dtl  tlvus  Mtymj  We  have  here  very  dearly 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  necessity  of  evil  as  the  logical  opposite  of 
the  good.    It  is  expelled  from  Heaven,  and,  theiefore,  must  have  itt  leat  on  earth. 
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tberefore^  to  trj,  vikk  ail  our  speed,  te  flee  from  lienoe  tefwarcb  tkeit 
other  i4aee.  But  the  mode  of  fiigfat  is  erer  by  am'tmhtioH  <»  llif 
iMfy^  mnd  M$  ammUathnj  agam^  etnr  emm$t$  m  leeotMiif  kefy^ 
JMsiy  and  tmlf  ^ffi§e.  Ife  i%  hewerer,  &r  firom  ben^  a»  easj  tlnng  lo 
persnade  men  that  it  is  nol  for  Utenaeoaa  wfaieh  tbB  midlHtideasiign 
for  avoiding  Ti^e  and  attatmng  Tirtne,  that  we  moel  ptaeCif  e  the  cos 
and  not  the  ocher,  namely  that  a  man  mi^  not  9$em  to  be  bad^  or  mi^ 
uem  to  be  good ;  for  all  this  $emn$  to  me,  if  I  maj  use  a  very^  oon* 
mon  expredsiOD,  to  be  no  better  than  an  M.  wile'*  taie»  But  lei  as 
thus  declare  the  reid  truth :  €rod  is  in  no  respecfe  unjust^  hot  eter 
moei  snpremtely  jnst ;  and,  therefore,  nothing- among' as  n  mete  ihe 
him  than  the-  man  who  is  most  J08t»  Here  then,  in  y%Tj  troth,  aa 
to  a  standard' is  all  to  be  r^srred;  iHwiher  it  be  mam's  highest  pew* 
ers,  his  weakness,  or  his  utter  nothingness.  For  the  knowledge^  ci 
this  (the  Divine  righteousness)  is  both  wisdom  and  tnie  virtne,  and 
the  igaortmee  thereof  is  folly  and  elear  depravity;  while  all  other 
exceUenees  whidi  mem  to  be  saoh,  and  all  other  kimb  of  jestnti^ 
wisdoas  are  but  ▼ulgar  things,  even  as  existing  in  the  exereise  of 
pmtieal  powers,  and  meaher  stiK  as  Uwj/  are  manifested  in  the  me* 
chanical  arts,  or  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Wherefore,  when  one  com* 
mits  injustice,  or  says  or  does  anything  impious,  it  is  far  the  best  never 
to  concede  that  be  excels  in  ciafl  and  shrewdness ;  for  they  aetoally 
joy  in  the  reproach,  and  fancy  tiwt  th^  hear  themselves  praised  as 
being  no  triflers,  no  good-for-4iotfa{ng  cumberers  a£  the  earth,  but 
proper  men,  just  such  as  those  ought  to  be  who  expect  to  get  well 
off  in  all  the  hazards  of  the  State.  On  this  very  account,  however^ 
ought  we  to  tell  them  the  truth ;  because  the  more  they  imagine  tliem<* 
selves  what  they  are  net,  the  more  are  they,  in  fact,  just  what  they 
never  think  themselves  to  be.  Thus  they  know  not  that  last  thing  of 
which  they  should  be  ignorant,  the  true  penalty  of  unrighteousness. 
For  it  is  not  wh^t  they  suppose,  merely  stripes  and  death  —  which 
sometimes  they  suffer  who  are  innocent  of  all  crime  —  but  a  penalty 
which  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  one  ever  to  escape. 

Thbod.    What  penalty  can  you  mean  ? 

See.    There  being,  O  Theodoras,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,* 

*  In  the  elevated,  serious,  and,  may  wo  not  say  without  irreverence.  Scriptural 
thoughts  presented  in  this  remarkable  passage,  we  find  the  reasons  of  the  digres- 
sion. This  is  the  truth,  the  rock,  in  the  all  surrounding  sea  of  scepticism.  Here 
is  solid  ground.  Whether  sense,  and  ophiion,  or  reason  even,  be  knowledge  or 
not,  the  soul  has  firm  anchorage  in  this  fiiith,  that  God  ig,  and  Aat  man  may  bo- 
come  blest  by  becoming  like  Him. 

*  iP  rf  a$nr$  iertirt»y,Jixed  in  the  natwrt  oftkingg,    Benanos  would  renderihis, 
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two  fixed  paffldigms/  or  ezemplare,  the  one  the  godlj,  most  hlesBed, 
the  other  the  ongodty,  most  miserable  —  snch  men,  in  their  utter 
bHndoess  to  this  truth,  and  by  reason  of  their  folly  and  their  extreme 
dementness,  are  ever  insensibly  becoming  through  their  wicked  deeds 
more  and  more  like  the  one,  and  unlike  the  other ;  of  which  course 
they  pay  the  penalty  in  living  a  life  corresponding  to  that  nature  to 
which  they  become  assimilated.  But  should  we  tell  them  that  unless 
ihey  get  rid  of  this  excelling  devemess,  that  holy  place'  where  eril 
neyer  dwells,  shall  not  receive  them  when  they  die,  and  that,  even  in 
this  world,  they  diall  ever  lead  a  life  the  likeness  of  themselves,  the 
bad  in  converse  ever  with  what  is  evil ;  should  we  tell  them  this,  I 
say,  they  would  hear  it  just  as  the  keen  and  worldly  wise  might  be 
supposed  to  listen  to  those  whom  they  r^ard  as  destitute  of  common 
sense. 

Thbod.    Most  truly  said. 

Soo.  I  know  it  for  a  fact,'  my  friend,  I  know  it  well.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  one  thing  which  is  wont  to  happen  to  them,  should  it 
become  necessary  in  private  to  give  or  receive  a  reason  of  what  they 

in  ipsa  rerum  humanarum  comMUuutaU,  His  objection  to  the  Uurger  and  more  ob- 
Tioas  sense,  comes  from  his  desire  to  maintain  Plato*s  orthodoxy  against  the 
charge  of  holding  to  an  eternal  and  necessary  principle  of  eril.  Bat  this  cannot 
be  done.  The  philosopher  ia  certainly  heretical  on  this  point  His  heresy,  how- 
ever, came  ftom  a  keen  sense  of  the  existence  of  positrre  evil,  and  is  better  than 
the  seeming  orthodoxy  of  s<»ne  systems  of  optimism,  which  TirtaaUy  deny  the 
existence  of  any  evil  per  m, 

1  Paradigms.  The  first  thought  here  would  be  of  the  passage  in  the  Giorgias, 
5S5.  B.  where  he  speaks  of  the  eternal  paradigms  or  spectacles  kept  in  terrorem 
kt  Hades.  But  on  ezaminAtkm  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  reference  to  two  grand 
Ij^es  or  models  of  existence,  to  one  or  the  other  of  whkh  all  mond  agents  are^ 
and  eternally  will  be  assimilating — tending  to  a  "partaking  of  the  Dhrine  na* 
tore,"  or  to  become  a^oi- — farther  and  farther  from  Qod — "without  €rod"  — 
that  is,  pure  evil — pure  devil — pure  misery  — utter  irrecoverableness. 

•  6  Twr  Kcatwp  9tadtt^6g  x6n69  x.  t.  X,  This  sentiment  is  so  purely  Scriptural, 
that  it  at  once  suggests  the  similar  passages  in  the  Bible :  ''^Thepure  in  heart  shaU 
seeded:'  '' Without  hoUmessne  man  sJuM  me  the  Lo^d:*  We  do  not  say  that  Plato 
means  the  same  thing  with  Christ  and  the  Apostle.  But  certainly,  no  such  lan- 
guage is  to  be  found  in  anything  else  that  ever  called  itself  philosophy,  either 
ancient  or  modem.  Compare  the  striking  passage  in  the  Phacdon,  82.  B: 
"3/osf  blessed  of  all  are  they  who  go  to  the  most  blessed  jjiace^  eto. ;  but  to  this  Divine 
abode  {its  dtwv  y4vos)  or  family,  there  is  no  admission  to  any  one  who  departs  not 
wholly  pure  "  —  Trteynl^  iuidia(ff  dnt^s, 

>  oM  tou  There  is  an  emphasis  in  the  particle.  Whether  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  of  Plato  or  Socrates,  it  is  the  language  of  one  who  had,  la 
his  own  day,  been  stigmatized  as  an  unpractical  ybionary,  destituto  of  common 
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oensare,  and  should  it  even  be  their  purpose  to  bear  up  with  a  bold 
&ce  for  a  long  time,  and  never  to  flee  like  a  coward,  jet  is  does  some- 
how strangely  turn  out,  mj  good  friend,  that  in  the  end  they  do  not 
even  gain  their  own  applause,  and  there  are  times  when  this  boasted 
rhetoric  of  theirs  so  fades  and  loses  all  its  strength,  as  to  seem  in 
fact,  no  better  than  the  prattle  of  a  child.  But  since  all  this  is  said 
bj  way  of  scholastic  digression,  let  ns  now  dedst.  Otherwise  such 
topics  as  these  flowing  in  upon  us  more  and  more,  will  in  the  end 
wholly  bury  under  the  main  inquiry  with  which  we  set  out.  If  yoa 
please,  then,  let  us  resume  our  former  positions,  or  return  to  the  qoes* 
tion :  What  is  knowlec^  ? 


ARTICLE   III. 

LIFE  OF  ZUINGLI. 

By  B.  D.  0.  Bobbins,  Professor  of  Languages,  Ifiddlebttry  Collegtf* 
[Condnded  from  p.  199.] 

Th€  Omfermee  ai  Baden. 

Earlt  in  1526,  the  proposition  for  a  disputation  to  be  held  at 
Baden  was  renewed.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  doubted,  that  the  ob<< 
ject  with  more  than  one  of  the  movers  was  to  depriye  the  reformed 
party  of  its  head.  They  had  tried  flattery  and  threats  in  rain.  As 
to  reasoning,  the  man  could  not  be  found  who  could  cope  with  Zuin«> 
gli,  especially  where  he  had  the  Bible  on  his  side.  The  grand  yicar 
of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  ever  after  the  first  colloquy  at  Zurich, 
had  been  lool^g  out  for  some  means  to  put  down  the  fast  spreading 
heresy.  The  only  effectual  method  seemed  to  be,  to  induce  ZuingH 
to  leave  the  territories  of  Zurich,  when  it  would  be  easy  to  have  him 
arrested  and  condemned  to  death.  £ck  had  been  interested  in  this 
plan,  and  they  were  determined  that  thar  prey  should  not  escape 
them.  The  diet  of  the  cantons,  influenced  by  Faber,  Eck  and  others^ 
demanded  of  Zurich  to  send  Zuingli  to  Baden,  to  engage  in  a  discus- 
sion with  Eck  upon  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine^  The 
council  of  Zurich,  thinking  that  they  had  reason  to  suspect  foul  play. 
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entirdj  refmd  this  reqseft,  but  sent  a  safe  escort  to  eoovey  £dc  to 
Zurich.  But  this  woakl  not  answer  their  designs,  and  Eek  declined. 
Zoin^^  then  expressed  his  willingness  to  meet  £ck  at  Sdiaffhansen 
or  St  Gall,  but  the  diet  decided  that  a  dispntatiMi  should  be  held  at 
Baden,  whidi  actually  eommenoed  on  the  Idth  oi  May. 

Some  may  be  indinechto  believe  that  an  undue  sus^ncioQ  or  timidly 
influenoed  ikt  eoundl  of  Zurich  and  Zuingli,  in  not  yielding  to  tbs 
request  of  lihe  diet.  But  in  the  cireamstances,  it  would  have  been 
iitde  better  than  foolhardiness,  fior  Zuin^  to  have  trusted  himself 
aoMig  his  enemies  at  this  time.  The  five  caittoiis  that  exercised 
authority  at  Baden,  most  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  had  heiq>ed 
every  indignity  upon  the  head  of  his  now  most  active  opponent; 
they  had  declared  that  if  he  set  foot  upon  their  territory  he  should 
be  seized ;  popular  clamor  had  demanded  his  death ;  individual  lead- 
ers in  these  cantons  had  not  leH  it  doubtful  what  his  fate  would  be, 
if  they  could  lay  hands  upon  him.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  dis- 
putation was  to  be  held,  two  pastors  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of 
Constance  had  been  condemned  to  death,  because  they  would  not 
renounce  Lutheranism.  The  brother«in*lsiw  of  ZuingU,  Leonard 
Tremp,  wrote  to  him  from  Berne :  ^  I  conjure  you,  as  you  value  yoor 
life,  not  to  repair  to  Baden.  I  know  they  wHl  not  respect  your  safe- 
condact"  ^  Oecolampadius,  who  at  first  favored  his  goin^  wvote  to 
him  from  Baden :  ^  I  thank  God  that  you  are  not  here*  The  turn 
which  matters  have  taken,  makes  me  clearly  perceive,  that  had  yott 
been  present  we  shouKl  9iekh€r  of  as  lunre  escaped  the  stake."^ 

This  debate  was  attended  bja  large  oonoourse  of  peof^  and  con- 
ducted with  as  little  fairness  as  could  have  been  anticipated  firon 
those  who  took  the  lead  in  it.  For  Eck,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
Catholics,  a  splendid  chair  was  placed,  but  a  very  unpretending  ona 
was  deemed  good  enough  for  his  antagonist  Oecolampadius.  During 
the  eighteen  days  of  the  discussion  no  sermons  were  permitted  except 
from  partisans  of  Bome.  Oecolampadius,  scarcely  inferior  to  Zuin^ 
in  courage,  firmness  or  learning,  wanted  his  vivacity  aad  warmth  ia 
order  tp  enable  him  to  carry  with  him  ia  his  discourse  a  mixed  audi* 
ence.  Yet  his  noble  bearing,  serenity,  firmness  and  ability  could  nal 
fail  to  attract  the  more  thoughtful  of  his  anti^^onists,  and  the  whisper 
was  heard:  *^  Oh !  that  that  tall  sallow  man  were  on  our  side."'    It 

is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  even  the  reformer  himself  oould 

■  ■  ■     ■ .    ■ .       1 1     ...  .  1 1  ■     I    ■  ..   >■■*< 

^  Quoted  by  D^Aubigne  from  ZuingU.  £pp.  p.  483. 
■  Melch.  Adami  Vltae  Theology.  Germ.  p.  45  seq. 
I  BnlL  OhrOB.  it  p.  aS8,  quoted  %y  D*Aabigne. 
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haye  matetially  influenced  the  decision.  The  whole  plan  had  been 
made  bj  the  Romanists,  and  ererything  that  could  thwart  it  was 
watched  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance*  Eck,  as  it  is  said,  with  a  voice 
like  that  of  a  town-crier,  and  the  look  of  a  butcher,  could  be  allowed 
any  declaration  or  severity,*  but  any  free  or  pointed  remarks  upon 
the  other  side  were  at  once  checked.  Still,  Oecolampadius  was  not 
at  all  daunted,  but  followed  up  his  antagonist  with  promptness. 
When  Eck  was  driven  by  Haller  and  Oecolampadius  to  take  refuge 
for  argument  in  the  custom  of  the  church,  the  latter  replied :  ^  In 
our  Switzerland,  custom  is  of  no  force  unless  it  be  according  to  the 
oonstitution ;  and  in  all  matters  of  faith  the  Bible  is  our  constitution." 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  how  did  Zuin^  busy  himself  during 
these  eighteen  days.  He  did  not,  we  may  be  assured,  eat  the  bread 
of  idteness  or  drink  the  waters  of  forgetfiilness.  Four  persons  were 
i^DpoiQted  by  the  Catholics  to  take  notes  of  die  proceedings,  and  all 
others  were  prohibited  from  doing  it  under  penalty  of  death.  One 
young  student,  however,  whose  memory  was  unfailing,  fistened,  and 
in  secret  committed  his  recolleetions  to  writing,  which  with  letters 
from  Oeoolampadius,  were  daily  despatched  to  Zuingli  by  persons 
who  gained  access  to  the  city  as  market  men  or  otherwise;  and  his 
answers  returned.  In  this  way  he  was  after  all  the  soul  of  the  dis* 
eussion.  Myeonius  *  says :  ^  Zuingli  availed  more  in  meditating  upon 
and  watcfaiBg  the  eontedl,  and  transmitdng  his  advice  to  Baden,  than 
he  could  have  done  by  disputing  in  person  in  the  midst  of  his  ene« 
mies.*^  He  also  prepared  an  address  to  the  cantons,  containing  a 
reftitation  c^  the  theses  of  Eck,  and  likewue  answers  to  Fabius  and 
Sek. 

During  the  progress  of  this  disputation,  the  Romanists  caused  the 
nost  extravagant  accounts  of  their  success  in  disputation  with  their 
antagonists  to  be  circulated  abroad.  At  the  close  c^  the  meeting  a 
large  minority  of  die  ecclesiastics  signed  the  theses  of  Eck,  and  voted 
to  exclude  the  Ikm^s  of  Zuingli  and  Luther,  forbade  any  change  in 
worship,  pronounced  an  excommunication  against  Zuingli,  and  re** 
quired  of  Basle  the  deposition  of  Oecolampadius  from  the  pastoral 
•fice.     Still,  even  at  Baden,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the 

^  Ad  oath  was  said  to  break  from  his  lips  at  dmes.  Thus  a  contemporary 
poet  writes : 

"Bek  stamps  his  feet,  and  claps  Ms  hands, 
Ho  raves,  he  swears,  he  scolds ; 
I  do  what  Rome  commands, 
And  teach  whatever  she  holds." 
«  Vit  Zningli. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  85.  42 
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advocates  of  reform  bad  been  siknced  by  yodferation  and  mtrigne^ 
rather  than  argument.  Oecolampadios  turned  his  face  toward  Baale 
with  trembling  steps,  not  knowing  what  migfat  befall  him  on  the  waj 
or  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  But  his  people  not  heeding  the  decree 
passed  at  Baden,  received  him  with  open  arms.  Haller,  too,  returned 
to  Berne  to  receive  a  fresh  accession  to  the  number  of  the  faithful, 
after  a  short  straggle  with  his  enemies.  At  Glaris,  Schaffliaiisea 
and  Appenzel,  the  decisions  also  were  not  received  as  binding. 
Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  triumph  procured  by  unlaw- 
ful means  is  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  There  was  great  onanimi^ 
of  sentiment  in  the  canton  and  town  of  Zurich.  Zuingli  writes  to 
Haller  about  this  time :  '*  Everything  here  below  follows  its  app(»nted 
course ;  after  the  rude  north  blast,  comes  the  gentle  breese.  The 
Bcordiing  heat  of  summer  is  succeeded  by  the  treasures  of  autumn* 
And  now  after  stem  contest,  the  Creatinr  of  all  things,  whom  we  serv^ 
has  opened  for  us  a  passage  into  the  enemies'  camp.  W«  are  permit- 
ted at  last  to  receive  among  us  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  dove  so 
long  denied  entrance,  but  which  has  never  ceased  to  watch  for  the 
hour  when  she  mig^t  retuin.  Be  thou  the  Noah  to  reoeive  and  shcl* 
ter  her."* 

The  Convocation  at  Beme^  and  itt  Be$uk$, 

For  a  time  subsequent  to  the  conference  at  Baden,  Berne  beeame 
the  principal  seat  of  the  struggle  between  the  papal  and  reformed 
parties.  The  elections  of  the  year  1527,  placed  a  number  who  fa* 
Tored  reformation  in  the  larger,  while  some  violent  partisans  of  the 
Pope  were  excluded  from  the  smaller  council.  The  people  were 
ui^ng  upon  them  a  decision  in  reference  to  the  two  mandates  ema- 
nating from  them  in  1523  and  1526,  the  former  in  favor  of  the  free 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  Mass,  reverence, 
for  images,  and  other  Catholic  superstitions.  The  larger  part  fiivored 
the  form  of  worship  introduced  at  Zurich.  A  mtyority  of  the  citicena 
of  the  town,  too,  had  embraced  the  new  views*  Six  of  the  city  com* 
panics  (divided  according  to  their  trades),  had  abolished  all  unsorip- 
tnral  usages  from  their  churches,  and  three  others  were  prepared  to  fol- 
low their  example ;  of  the  other  six,  the  butchers  only  were  decided 
for  the  Pope;  others  were  hesitating.  Many  parishes,  too,  were  ready 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Mass,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  Scripturiil 
mode  of  worship.  The  importance  of  the  question  both  to  themselves 
and  the  other  cantons,  several  of  whom  would  follow  the  lead  of  Berne, 

1  Quoted  by  I>*Aabigne,  Book  XL  ad  fin. 
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was  so  great,  it  was  thoog^t  that  anotfaer  ocmvoeation  of  the  dergy 
shoold  be  cidled  to  decide  upon  the  matter.  Accordingly,  in  No- 
vember, the  invitation  was  given  out  to  all  ^  Bernese  and  strangers, 
priests  and  fatjmen,"  to  assemble  there,  at  the  begmning  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  Catholic  cantons  immediately  taking  alarm  at  the 
■unexpected  position  of  Berne,  and  fearing  the  result  of  the  discussion, 
met  at  Lucerne  to  concert  measures  to  prevent  its  taking  place.  But 
tkeir  opposition,  ahhongh  coudied  in  terms  friendly  to  Berne,  ycft 
contained  menaces  which  rather  confirmed  than  weakened  the  Ber- 
nese in  thehr  resoltitton.  Offended  at  the  firmness  of  the  council  of 
Berne,  they  prohibited  a  free  passage  through  their  territory  to  attend 
this  convocation.  Even  the  eihperor  was  desirous  that  the  meeting 
flhould  at  least  be  postponed. 

Ih  the  meantime,  preparations  were  making  at  Berne  for  the  recep^ 
tiott  of  the  convocation;  Botli  Oeoolan^padlus  and  HiJter  depended 
upon  ZuittgH  to  take  the  lead  in  the  di^eassion.  The  latter  wrote  to 
him:  ^  All  look  to  yV)a  for  support ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  Will 
^ome  and  confound  our  enemies.  I  am  too  weak  for  so  great  a  bur- 
den ;  show  me  how  to  acquit  mjrself  bf  the  task  imposed  upon  nie,  or 
rather  fulfil  it  yourself.'' 

Zuingli  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  this  request  He  felt  too 
sensibly  the  importance  of  this  discussion,  in  enabling  even  Zurich  to 
maintain  her  freedom  of  worship  i^nst  tho«e  cantons  who  Were 
ready  tb  take  arins  for  the  reistabHshment  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
A  considisrable  number  of  the  doctors  firom  the  neighboring  cantons, 
and  from  Grermany,  and  the  rural  clergy  around,  assenibted  at  Zurich, 
to  proceed  under  the  same  escort  with  Zuingli.  On  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
of  January,  the  clerical  corps  started  With  three  hundred  men,  chosen 
from  the  companies  of  Zurich,  and  headed  by  a  civil  ofllcer.  Not- 
withstanding the  declaration  of  some  of  the  enemy,  that  they  would 
go  a  hunting  when  this  game  passed,  and  kill  or  cage  some  of  them, 
Ihey  arrived  at  Berne  on  the  4th,  without  any  consideMble  disturb- 
ance on  the  way. 

On  the  7th  of  January  the  discussion  commenced.  Besides  Zuin- 
gli, Oecolampadiud  and  Hatler,  Pellican,  Collinus  and  Bullinger, 
Oapito,  Barer  and  Andrew  Blarer,  and  other  distinguished  men,  were 
present  The  ecclesiastics  altogether  numbered  about  850.  The 
meeting  continued  nineteen  days,  on  each  of  which,  except  one,  two 
sessions  were  held,  eadh  opened  by  prayer.  The  mo6t  important 
r^^latlon,  which  the  presidents  solemnly  promised  to  enforce,  was, 
that  no  proof  should  be  admitted  which  was  not  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  and  no  explanation  of  the  Scriptares,  that  did  not  come  from 
the  Scriptares  Uiemselyes.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  os  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  this  convocation.  Its  influence,  eren  during  its  pro- 
gress, was  manifest  to  ererj  beholder.  In  the  same  pulpit,  where  a 
few  jears  before  Samson  had  made  his  arrogant  and  groundless  offers 
of  expiation  for  him,  Zuingli's  voice  now  almost  daily  resounded. 
Not  in  vain  did  he  expound  the  oracles  of  truth.  On  one  occasion, 
it  is  said,  when  a  priest  came  in  to  say  Mass  at  one  of  the  altars,  just 
as  Zuingli  entered  the  pulpit,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  hear  what  the 
heretic  would  say.  His  subject  was  the  Eucharist,  and  his  arguments 
were  as  goads  fastened  in  a  sure  place.  The  feelings  of  the  priest 
were  inmiediately  so  changed,  that  he  laid  his  sacerdotal  robes  on 
the  altar  upon  which  he  was  to  officiate,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitudes,  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines.  The  feast 
of  St.  Vincent  occurred  on  the  22nd,  and  the  question  was  asked  by 
the  canons  whether  they  should  perform  the  regular  service.  It  was 
replied,  that  those  who  received  the  doctrine  of  the  theses  as  discussed 
in  the  meeting,  ought  not  to  say  Mass ;  others  could  proceed  as  usual* 
All  preparation  was  made  for  the  festival ;  the  tapers  were  lighted 
incense  filled  the  house  of  worship,  but  silence  reigned.  No  sound 
*  of  the  voice  of  the  priest,  or  response  of  Uie  lay-worshipper,  echoed 
from  the  naked  walls.  At  evening  only  the  organist  appeared,  where 
usually  the  vespers  were  chanted  with  great  pomp,  and  played  a  dirge 
over  the  lost  worship,  by  which  he  had  gained  his  bread.  After  he 
had  left,  some  misguided  men,  who  could  not  distinguish  Uie  instru- 
ment of  superstitious  rites  from  the  intelligent  agent,  broke  the  organ 
to  pieces.  On  the  next  day  only  the  butchers  made  their  appearance 
at  Mass,  with  a  foreign  priest  to  lead  their  devotions,  attended  by  a 
few  poor  scholars  whose  soft  voices  took  the  place  of  the  mutilated 
organ. 

The  convocation  had  now  nearly  finished  its  session.  The  several 
points  at  issue  had  been  fully  discussed,  and  the  two  councils  felt  called 
upon  to  decide  what  action  they  would  take.  Accordingly,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  they  decreed  that  the  Mass  should  no  more  be  cele- 
brated. Forthwith  twenty-five  altars  were  east  down  and  many  im« 
ages  either  mutilated  or  destroyed.  This  aroused  the  few  champions 
of  the  Pope,  and  bitter  and  threatening  words  were  here  and  there 
uttered  through  the  streets.  On  the  next  day,  while  the  fragments 
of  images  and  altars  were  yet  scattered  about  the  aisles  and  porches, 
Zuingli  entered  the  cathedral  before  an  immense  crowd  and  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  with  much  emoticm.    ^  Victory,**  he  said,  ^has 
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declared  for  tke  tnitli,  but  perserenuioe  alone  can  eomplete  the  tri« 
ompb.  Christ  persey^ed  onto  death.  Ferendo  rindtor  fbrtuna. . .  * 
Behold  these  idols,  behold  them  conquered,  mute  and  shattered  be^ 
fore  us. . .  •  The  gold  yon  have  spent  upon  these  foolish  images  must 
henceforward  be  devoted  to  comforting  in  their  misery  the  living 
images  of  Grod. ...  In  condosion,  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yok6 
•f  bondage  (GraL  5: 1).  Fear  not!  that  God  who  has  enlightened 
you,  will  enlighten  your  confederates  also ;  and  Switzerland  regene^ 
rated  by  the  Holy  Qhost  shall  flourish  in  righteousness  and  peace*" 
This  appeal,  liaade  with  the  fervor  for  which  the  oratoiy  of  ZuingU 
was  distinguished,  was  not  without  its  influence.  Some  opposition 
was  made  on  the  return  of  the  clergy  to  their  respective  abodes* 
But  the  three  hundred  chosen  soldiers  of  Zurich,  emboldened  by  vie* 
tory,  soon  dispelled  all  annoyances,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
Zuingli  reentered  Zurich  as  a  conqueror,  which  he  reeJly  was.  The 
resolts  in  Berne  need  not  here  be  detailed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  most  influential  and  conservative  canton,  elcept  the  smell 
district  of  the  Upper  Limmenthus,  sooe  after  adopted  fully  the  re* 
formed  mode  of  worship,  and  passed  rules  and  n»de  regulations  for 
the  suppression  of  all  kinds  of  vice.  Charity,  too,  here  as  elsewhere 
proved  to  be  the  attendant  of  faith.  Cloisters  and  monasteries  were 
soon  filled  with  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  maimed.  Learning  was  a 
special  object  of  attention.  ^An  extenave  college  was  founded,'* 
from  the  resources  of  the  monasteries,  ^  and  Hoffmeister,  Meyander 
and  John  BeUicanus  were  immediately  appointed  professors,  the  two 
former  of  divinity,  the  latter  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages." 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  reformed  had  not  many  struggles 
to  pass  through  in  becoming  fully  settled  in  religions  belief  and  prac- 
tice, both  with  external  and  intemail  enemies.  Before  the  dose  of 
tiie  year,  a  spirit  of  revolt,  fostered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Unterwalden, 
titeir  near  neighbors,  was  everywhere  rife  in  the  valleys  and  hillsides 
of  the  Hasli.  Troops  were  in  readiness  for  their  aid  both  in  Unter- 
walden and  Uri ;  and  if  the  coimcil  had  not  afler  some  vacillation 
aeted  with  spirit,  the  result  could  not  hanre  been  other  than^disastrous. 
Indeed,  the  jnakontents,  with  eight  hundred  fWmi  Unterwalden,  ac- 
tually mardied  to  within  six  leagues  of  Berne,  on  their  way  <<  to  re- 
establish the  Pope,  the  idds  and  the  Mass  in  that  rebeDious  city.** 
Kow  the  right  to  repel  this  invasion  was  without  question.  The 
Bernese  recalled  their  ancient  virtues,  and  to  the  exclamation  <^ 
▲voyer  d'  £rlack :  ^  Let  the  strength  of  the  dty  of  Berne  be  in  God 
42* 
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aEoney  aad  in  tbe  toyakj  of  its  people)"  tbe  cooBoil  «mI  the  wKolB 
|K>d7  of  the  people  reapooded  witli  noisy  acclasatioii.  Troops  forth* 
sdth  asiemUedt  tbe  revolters  and  their  allies  retreated  to  Unteriaehea 
or  entirely  deserted,  and  scarcely  did  the  first  report  of.  musketry 
resound  among  tbe  neighboriDg  hills,  bef<H^  in  answer  to  an  address 
fh>m  the  Bernese  commander,  the  insurgents  fell  on  their  knees,  oon* 
jfessed  their  wrong,  and  sued  for  pardon.  Peace  again  brooded  ovet 
the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  eagle  of  Unterlachen,  with  the  wild  goal 
of  Hasli,  cowered  before  the  bear  of  Berne.  "  The  Bernese,'*  said 
Zuingli,  '^  as  Alexander  of  Macedon  in  times  of  old,  hate  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  with  courage  and  with  glory/' ^  The  influence  of  this 
proceeding  of  Berne  was  for  the  time  most  happy. 


War  between  Zurich  and  the  Catholic  Cantom  ;  Differences  adjusted 

by  Berne. 

The  separation  between  the  reformed  and  Gatholie  cantons,  how^ 
ever,  was  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  Untev* 
lachen.  The  Catholic  cantons,  ^  enraged  at  the  spread  of  the  refomMd 
religion,"  and  fearing  that  it  would  soon  gain  the  aseendanoy  through* 
out  the  country,  began  a  system  of  more  direct  and  violent  perseoii* 
tions.  Fines  and  imprisonment,  torture,  banishment,  were  aU  visited 
upon  the  unofiendio^  head  of  any  one  who  would  not  say  Mass.  The 
clergyman  who  preached  the  reformed  dootrineS)  was  fcnrtunate  if  he 
escaped  mutilation,  the  faggots,  or  the  halter.  The  unioo  of  the  other 
cantons  for  self-defence,  naturally  became  stronger  as  the  rage  of  the 
enemy  increased.  Early  in  the  year  1529,  the  Catholics  took  a  step 
which  was  deemed  an  outrage  not  to  be  overlooked.  They  Conned 
an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Chaiies  V. 
According  to  the  agreement,  all  who  formed  new  sects  among  the 
Swiss  people,  should  be  considered  worthy  of  death,  which  should  be 
inflicted,  if  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  Austria.  Six  thousand  foot  sol- 
diers and  four  hundred  horse  were  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  Swiss, 
if  they  required  them,  and  the  reformed  cantons  blockaded  and  all 
provisions  intercepted.  As  it  may  be  supposed,  this  alliance  pro* 
duced  not  a  little  consternation,  mingled  with  indignatiQn.  All  the 
cantons  not  included  in  the  alliance,  except  Friburg,  met  in  diet  at 
Zurich,  and  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  their  neighbors  to  expos* 
tulate  with  them  for  their  violation  of  the  Helvetic  oonlederaey  in 
this  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  and  to  seek  thioga  that  make  for  peace« 

1  Epi8tt.lL  p.  243,  quoted  by  D'Aubigue. 
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Boi  they  w«re  erasiveiy,  iiiBolently  m  yMentiy  received  by  Um 
KspeotiTe  cantons,  aad  retomed  wUh  the  ^edfoig  that  nothing  woold 
satisfy  bat  the  subjii^km  or  expulsion  of  the  reformecL  The  Z«- 
lidiers  barned  wilh  mdignation  and  rage  at  snch  treatment.  Th^ 
were  ready  for  imiaediate  war.  Even  Zutngli,  as  averse  as  he  had 
shown  himself  to  mercenary  war,  could  not  kx^  on  and  see  the  Mt 
heritage  that  he  had  planted,  ovemm  by  the  wild  beast  from  the  wood. 
He  counselled  immediate  preparation  for  a  forcible  defence  of  their 
rights.  The  other  allied  cantons,  and  espedally  Berne,  were  nnwill* 
Big  to  be  precipitate  in  their  movements.  The  latter  would  midoob^- 
edly  have  prevailed  but  for  an  act  of  violence  in  the  canton  of 
Schweitz,  in  waylaying,  condemning  and  execnting  a  pastor  when  <m 
his  way  to  preach  to  a  parish  under  the  protection  of  Zurich.  The 
flames  of  the  pyre  of  the  innocent  man  did  not  rage  more  furiously 
than  the  anger  of  the  Zurichers,  when  the  report  of  this  wanton  and 
brutal  act  came  to  their  ears.  Zuingli,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  council 
and  in  the  private  cirde,  as  well  as  by  letters,  urged  to  immediate 
and  energetic  action.  ^ Let  us,"  he  said,  ^be  firm,  and  fear  not  to 
ti^e  up  arms*  This  peace,  which  some  desire  so  much,  is  not  peace, 
but  war ;  while  the  war  that  we  call  for,  is  not  war,  but  peace.  If 
we  shun  it,  the  truUi  of  the  Go^el  and  the  ministers'  lives  will  never 
be  secure  among  us."  Zuingli  did  not  doubt  that  this  contest  would 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  he  had  labored  haid 
and  long,  the  free  preadiing  of  the  Gospel  throughout  Switzerland. 
Thk  it  was  that  allured  him  on,  while  the  sense  of  injustice  impelled 
him  forwards  He  was  the  leading,  guiding  spirit  in  Zurich  at  this 
time.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council, 
drew  up  resolutions,  composed  prodamations,  and  wrote  letters  for 
them.  Even  the  details  of  warlike  defences  and  the  proper  course 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  neighboring  countries,  was 
idl  thought  out  and  committed  to  paper  by  him. 

When  the  first  clarion  sounded  the  note  of  war,  as  it  soon  did, 
Zuingli  was  ready  in  person.  The  council  told  him  that  they  did 
not  wish  him  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  especially  as  he  would  be 
singled  out  as  a  particular  object  of  hatred.  But  he  conjd  not  trust 
this  cause  in  other  hands.  He  knew,  that  the  army  as  well  as  the 
State  without  him,  would  be  as  a  vessel  without  a  pilot.  ^  No !"  he 
replied,  "  when  my  brethren  expose  their  lives,  I  will  not  remain 
quietly  at  home  by  my  fireside.  Besides,  the  army  also  requires  a 
watchful  eye  that  looks  continually  around  if  On  the  9th  of  June, 
four  thousand  armed  men  marched  forth  from  Zurich,  when,  fVom  the 
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walbt  towov  and  battleaieiits,  ^e  eyes  of  hA^sn^  motiba^  wives 
Mid  children,  amoBg  whom  was  Anna,  the  pastor's  wife,  k>oked  anx« 
ionsly,  thoogh  proudly  forth  npoo  their  departing  rdatives  and 
friends.  Zarich  went  forth  akme  to  this  contest.  The  army  on  the 
tenth,  at  daybreak,  sent  forth  a  herald  to  proclaim  to  the  men  of  Ziig 
the  rapture  of  the  alliance.  A  scene  of  the  utmost  oonlnsion  and 
dismay  followed.  The  forces  of  the  confederate  cantons  had  not 
sufficiently  arrived  to  insure  a  defence  against  the  four  thoosand 
from  Zurich.  Just  as  the  first  detachment  was  to  advance  to  the 
attack,  a  horseman  was  seen  pressing  with  all  possible  speed  up  the 
kill  toward  them.  He  was  soon  within  hearing,  and  besai^t  the 
army  with  tears  to  postpone  their  march  for  a  little  while,  and  he 
would  return,  with  God's  grace,  with  the  propositions  of  an  hoaora* 
ble  peace.  The  character  of  the  man,  who  was  known,  had  saffleieiii 
influence  to  decide  the  leaders  of  the  army  to  halt.  Zuingii  alone 
had  sufficient  discernment  to  understand  the  reason  of  this  proposaL 
The  king  of  Austria,  just  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  Turks,  coiikl 
not  bring  the  proffered  succor,  and  therefore  present  peace  was  de« 
sirable  for  the  hostile  cantons.  When  the  herald  had  turned  to 
depart,  Zoingli  approached  him  and  said :  '^  You,  sir,  will  render  to 
God  an  account  for  all  this.  Our  adversaries  are  caught  in  a  sack  % 
on  tilts  account  they  give  you  sweet  words.  By  and  hy  they  will 
Ihll  upon  us  unawares,  and  there  will  be  none  to  deliver  as.**  The 
herald  replied:  ^I  have  confidence  in  God  that  all  will  go  welL 
Let  each  one  do  his  best."  The  Zwrichers  began  to  pitch  their  tents, 
while  Zuingii  paced  his  own,  in  uneasy  and  anxious  thought,  not 
knawiog  what  catastrophe  an  hour  might  bring  upon  them. 

While  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were  pending  between  the 
armies,  the  deputies  of  the  Zurieh  council  presented  ^emselves  to 
make  known  what  Zuingii  had  been  apprehensive  a  delsfy  might 
bring*  Berne  had  risen  op  to  compel  the  belligerents  to  make  peace^ 
and  sent  five  thousand  men  in  arms  to  sastaio  their  aoShority*  This, 
with  the  returning  answer  of  the  herald,  was  enough  to  stagger  any 
one  of  less  firmness,  but  Zuingii  was  not  ready  to  yield.  ^  Let  ns 
not,"  he  cried,  <<  be  staggered ;  our  destiny  depends  upon  our  cour- 
age ;  to-day  they  beg  sfnd  entreat,  and  in  a  month,  whem  we  have 
laM  down  our  arms,  they  will  crush  us*  Let  us  stand  firm  in  God* 
Before  all  things  let  us  be  jart ;  peace  will  come  after  that"  lather 
mean  time  both  armies  were  increased  and  encamped  ao  near  eath' 
Other,  thai  they  could  call  to  each  oth^,  and  the  army  of  Zvrieli 
imparted  in  a  frieadljr  manner  of  their  ahandanoe  to  the  wants  of 
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the  anny  of  the  fivB  cantons.  Zoingli's  inflaence  was  most  oonspicn- 
oas  among  the  troops  of  Zurich.  Everything  was  condocted  with 
the  most  perfect  order.  Every  day  Zoingli  or  some  other  minister 
preadied.  No  gaming,  profanity  or  lewdness  was  practised.  Pray* 
ers  were  offered  hefore  each  meal,  and  obedience  to  superiors  was 
nowhere  questioned.  Psalms,  hymns,  national  songs  and  amnse* 
ments  which  tended  to  give  strength  and  activity  to  the  body,  were 
everywhere  the  pastime  of  the  soldiers. 

After  the  complaints  on  both  sides  had  been  listened  to,  in  accord* 
anee  vrith  the  decision  of  the  diet  that  had  been  assembled  by  Berne 
at  Aran,  a  treaty  was  conduded  on  the  26th  of  June,  1529.  This 
treaty  was  apparently  favorable  to  the  reformed  party,  although  it 
did  not  guarantee  all  that  Zuingli  desired.  It  stipulated  liberty  of 
conscience,  a  renunciation  of  the  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  the  defray- 
ing of  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  re* 
dress  of  smne  minor  grievances.  It  was,  however,  hard  fw  the  five 
cantons  to  give  up  the  deed  of  the  alliance  with  Austria,  but  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  do  so.  When  the  reading  of  this  document 
was  commenced,  the  bailiff  of  Qlaris  was  so  indignant  at  its  treason 
and  meanness,  that  he  dashed  his  knife  into  the  parchment  and  cot 
it  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  army.  Bullinger  expressed  his 
feelings  about  it  in  few  but  significant  words :  ^  It  was  not  Swiss.** 

The  troops  of  Zurich  nttumed  in  triumph  to  their  homes.  But 
the  deeper  insight  of  Zuingli  did  not  allow  him  to  join  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  The  most  that  his  inclination  not  to  seem  obstinate  could 
allow  him  to  say,  was :  ^  I  hope  that  we  bring  back  an  honorable 
peace  to  our  dwellings.  It  was  not  to  shed  blood  that  we  set  out." 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  of  his  fellow-citizens  he  could  not 
refrain  from  using  the  almost  prophetic  words :  '*  This  peace  whidi 
you  consider  a  triumph,  you  will  soon  repent  of,  striking  your  breasts." 
The  hymn  that  he  composed  at  this  time,  being  burdened  in  spirit,  has 
of^  resounded  among  his  native  mountains  and  echoed  from  palace 
to  cottage  in  the  Swiss  valleys. 

The  Conference  at  Marhurg  between  Luther  and  Zuingli, 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September  of  this  year  (1539),  that  the 
conference  at  Marburg  was  held  between  Luther,  Melanchthon  and 
their  ooadyutors,  and  ZuingH,  Oeoolampadins  and  others  of  the  Swiss 
theologians.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  Zoiogli,  withoot  here  giving 
a  brief  outline  of  the  controversy  that  occadooed  this  eonfereneeb 
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NbthijQg,  perliapa,  is  more  charactarbtic  of  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformers  than  the  way  in  which  their  views  in  reference  to  the 
Eucharist  became  established  and  were  defended.  Luther,  in  1519, 
had  attempted  to  reform  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  He  then 
said :  ^  I  go  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  I  diere  receire 
a  sign  from  God  that  Christ's  righteousness  and  passion  justify  me; 
such  is  the  use  of  the  sacrament."  Precisely  what  he  meant  may  be 
doubtful,  and  probably  his  own  views  were  not  so  folly  established  as 
at  a  later  day ;  but  he  was  understood  as  advocating  the  same  doctrine 
which  Zningli  subsequently  maintained :  that  the  bread  and  the  wine 
are  merely  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  The  abases  of 
the  Anabaptists  seem  to  have  called  forth  from  Zuingli  a  renunciation 
of  the  doctrine  that  he  had  been  supposed  to  h<^d,  accompanied  with 
the  most  violent  and  unreasonable  invectives  against  the  Sacramen- 
tarians,  as  he  termed  the  Swiss  divines. 

ZuiBgli  early  doubted  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
ttoD,  but  with  characteristic  prudence  atod  good  sense,  he  did  not  feel 
justified  in  attacking  a  dogma  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  on  whieh  so  many  religious  usages  and  feelings  ware  based,  untB 
he  was  himself  perfectly  assured  of  its  erttmeousness,  and  conld  both 
refute  it  from  Scripture  and  substantiate  the  trae  doctrine.  His  mis- 
sion was  not  to  throw  down  merely,  but  to  b«uld  again  upon  an  istt* 
perishable  foundation.  Before  1625,  he  maintained  in  his  sermbns 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  actual 
body  and  bkKxl  of  Christ,  and  in  that  year,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
in  his  <^  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion,"  he  established 
fully  his  belief  that  the  symbols  undergo  no  supernatural  change  in 
the  Euoharist  In  1537  he  again  felt  called  upon  to  take  his  pen  in 
order  to  answer  ^the  excellent  Martin  Luther."  He  replied  to 
heated  and  violent  words  with  the  coolness,  not  to  say  hau^ty  calm- 
ness, of  one  who  was  sure  of  his  poeiUon,  and  was  prepared  to  defend 
it  against  any  opposition.  Pamphlet  followed  pamphlet  without  avail, 
since  Zuingli's  calm  reasoning  had  as  little  influence  with  the  Impet- 
uous Luther,  as  the  mystical  and  subtle  attempt  of  Luther  to  hold  a 
middle  way  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church  and  the 
Swiss  reformers,  did  with  him  whose  only  source  of  appeal  was  the 
word  of  GM  interpreted  by  the  (Mt>per  use  of  reason  and  common 
Bense« 

A  rupture  seemed  inevitable  between  the  parties  at  the  relbrmeiv. 
Already,  indeed,  the  Saxons  and  a  great  part  of  northern  Germany 
were  dechuing  for  Luther,  while  th^  Swiss  and  several  eif  the  imperial 
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cities  were  read j  to  follow  Zuingli.  The  Catholics  in  Germany  were 
also  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  discord,  which  they  were 
walouslj  fomenting,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  suppress 
the  two  parties  one  aAer  another.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  per- 
ceived the  danger  which  threatened  the  Protestants,  and  inmiediately 
exerted  himself  to  bring  abont  a  reconciliation.  But  when  he  found 
that  he  availed  nothing,  he  formed  a  design  of  confronting  the  two 
chief  antagonists  with  one  another,  hoping  thus  to  procure  the  agree- 
ment which  he  had  hitherto  labored  for  in  vain.  He  accordingly 
invited  them  to  his  town  of  Marburg  with  such  friends  as  they  would 
choose  to  bring  with  them.  At  first,  Zuingli,  with  the  manly,  open 
and  daring  spirit  which  he  ever  exhibited,  assented  to  the  land- 
grave's  request  Still,  for  a  time  he  seemed  likely  to  be  detained. 
The  danger  to  him  of  passing  fit)m  Zurich  to  Marburg,  through  the 
territory  of  the  enemies  of  the  reformation,  was  not  doubted  even  by 
tiie  landgrave.  He  accordingly  promised  an  escort  from  Strasburg 
to  Hesse.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  Zurichers.  Zoiii* 
gli,  who  would  have  gone  Uirough  fire  and  water,  if  the  prospect  of 
aiding  the  reform  had  been  before  him,  entreated  the  council  to  per* 
mit  faim  to  go.  ^  Be  assured,**  siud  he,  *^  if  we  doctors  meet  face  to 
face,  the  splendor  of  truth  will  illuminate  our  eyes.''  But  the  council 
positively  refused  the  request. 

Zuingli  considered  the  matter  conscientiously,  and  dedd^  that  the 
welfare  of  all  Christendom  was  in  jeopardy,  and  that  his  own  private 
interests  and  those  of  Zurich  ought  noir  to  come  into  the  account* 
He  therefore  desired  to  take  the  responsibility  of  going  to  Marburg, 
confiding  in  that  Being  who  never  abandons  those  that  put  their  trust 
in  him.  On  the  night  of  the  3 1st  of  August,  he  and  Collin,  the  Greek 
profefi»or,  mounted  two  horses,  hired  for  the  purpose,  and,  without 
even  informing  his  family  of  his  destination,  lest  they  should  be  anx* 
lous  for  his  safety,  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  Basle.  Before  leav* 
ing,  however,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  two  councils,  saying :  ^  If  I 
leave  without  informing  you,  it  is  not  because  I  despise  your  authorityi 
most  wise  lords ;  but  because,  knowing  the  love  you  bear  towards  me, 
I  foresee  that  your  anxiety  will  oppose  my  going.''  This  he  sent  to 
the  burgomaster,  with  a  new  and  more  urgent  request  from  the 
landgrave,  which  arrived  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  pen* 
ning  the  above  lines  to  the  council.  His  absence  was  known  the  next 
day,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  greatest  rejoicing  among  his  enemies, 
who  ciccolated  various  reports  in  respect  to  his  absence.  ^  The  devil 
has  seiaed  him  bodily  and  carried  him  ofl^"  says  one ;  ^Mb,  he  has 
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ran  awaj  with  a  pack  of  scoandrelsy"  says  another ;  and  a  third,  was 
sure  "•  he  had  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  at  Bruck." 
The  council,  moved  more  by  the  mild  and  conscientious  decision  of 
Zuingli,  than  bj  the  request  of  the  landgrave,  now  approved  of  the 
step  which  he  had  taken,  and  appointed  one  of  the  councillors  to 
attend  him,  who  forthwith  departed  with  his  servant,  and  an  armed 
guard.  In  six  days  Zuingli  embarked  at  Basle,  where  he  had  safely 
arrived,  with  Oecolampadius  and  a  company  of  merchants  for  Stras- 
burg.  After  remaining  a  little  time  at  the  latter  place,  and  coun- 
selling the  magistrates  in  regard  to  resisting  the  power  of  Rome  and 
strengthening  their  own  little  community  in  the  true  faith,  he  started 
with  his  friends  for  Marburg,  escorted  by  forty  Hessian  cavaliers. 
Their  way  was  over  mountains  and  through  valleys,  but  by  taking 
secret  and  safe  paths  they  arrived  at  Marburg  without  molestation 
or  injury. 

We  must  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  receptioo  given  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  landgrave  in  Germany.  ^  Luther  at  first,"  says  D*Au- 
bigne,  ^  discovered  leagues  and  battles  behind  this  pretended  concordf 
and  rejected  iL"  Then  both  he  and  Melanchthon  were  suspicious  of 
the  influence  of  the  Zuinglians  over  the  landgrave.  The  reason  which 
they  gave  for  this  influence  was  certainly  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Zuingli :  '^  Their  error  is  of  such  a  nature  that  acute  minds  are  easily 
tainted  with  it  Reason  loves  what  it  understands,  particularly  when 
learned  men  clothe  their  ideas  in  a  Scriptural  dress."  In  fact  thej 
tried  every  means  to  avoid  this  conference.  They  desired  the  elector 
to  prohibit  their  going,  but  in  vain^  they  were  compelled  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Philip,  and  arrived  at  Marburg  on  the  30th  of 
September,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss  delegation.  Both 
parties  were  invited  to  the  castle  of  Philip  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
closer  contact,  and  were  there  entertained  in  a  princely  manner. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  landgrave,  the  different  parties 
were  brought  together  for  private  conference  before  the  public  dis- 
cussion. Luther  was  closeted  with  Oecolampadius,  and  Zuingli  with 
Melanchthon,  it  not  being  deemed  expedient  yet  to  confront  the  two 
principal  antagonists.  They  commenced  the  colloquy  early  iii  the 
morning,  and  when  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  they  were  yet  closely 
engaged  in  discussion.  Afler  dinner  Zuingli  and  Melanchthon  again 
renewed  the  discussion.  The  ^Zurich  doctor"  in  order  to  hold  the 
^Wittenberg  professor"  who,  he  said,  escaped  him  like  an  eel  and 
was  of  Protean  forms,  took  his  pen  and  committed  to  writing  what 
Melanchthon  dictated,  and  gave  his  answer  in  writing.    Thus  thegr 
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passed  the  afternoon  in  preparation  for  the  genera]  conference.  This 
Zuingli  wished  to  be  public,  but  Luther  objected,  and  finally  all  were 
excluded  but  ^  the  princes,  nobles,  deputies  and  theologians.*'  Many 
who  had  assembled  from  various  places  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
were  much  disappointed  at  this  exclusion,  but  were  compelled  to 
submit 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  2nd  of  October,  the  landgrave,  in  citi- 
zen's dress,  seated  himself  with  his  court  beneath  the  Gothic  arches 
of  an  ancient  hall  in  his  castle.  Before  him,  at  a  table,  Luther,  Me» 
lanchthon,  Zuingli  and  Oecolampadius  took  their  places,  with  their 
ibllowers  behind  them.  Luther,  as  he  approached  the  tabic,  took  a 
piece  of  chalk  and  slowly  wrote  upon  the  velvet  cloth :  Hoc  est  cor^ 
pu$  meum.  Zuingli  took  his  place  without  ostentation  or  parade. 
The  discussion  began  between  Luther  and  Oecolampadius,  but  soon 
passed  from  the  latter  to  Zuingli.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  this  conference.  It  may  be  found  at  length  in  various  his- 
tories of  the  reformation*  We  cannot  but  feel  that  Luther  exhibited 
some  of  his  worst  traits  of  character  during  this  discussion ;  and  where 
Ziiingii  used  reason,  he  had  recourse  to  dogmatic  assertion.  '*This 
is  my  body^"  he  would  reiterate  with  violent  asseverations,  although 
he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  merely  begging  the 
question,  since  the  meaning  of  the  passage  was  the  point  in  discussion. 
In  respect  to  argument,  we  cannot  question  that  Zuingli's  clear  head) 
coolness  and  self-command  gave  him  great  advantage  over  his  antag- 
onist. In  spirit,  the  most  zealous  defender  of  Luther  must,  it  seems 
to  us,  yield  the  preference  to  Zuingli»  It  is  true,  he  earned  a  little 
ci  roughness  of  expression  from  his  native  mountains,  but  we  cannot 
see  anything  which  does  not  exhibit  a  sincere  desire  for  an  honorable 
conciliation,  or  any  desire  to  maintain  his  own  positions  when  they 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture.  We  are  ready  to  grant  that 
there  is  a  baldness  in  the  expressions  that  Zuingli  uses  in  explanation 
of  his  views,  which  strikes  coldly  upon  the  heart  glowing  with  warmth 
of  feeling  toward  the  Saviour  of  sinners  for  the  gift  of  his  body  and 
blood  as  an  atonement  for  sin ;  and  yet  who  could  intelligently  believe, 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Lutlier,  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  drawn  down  into  the  sacramental  emblems,  so  that  the 
very  substance  of  it  is  received  by  the  communicant  ? 

The  landgrave  was  exceedingly  disappointed  that  the  conference 
was  likely  to  end  in  even  a  further  separation  of  the  two  parties  of 
the  reformed  church,  and  did  everything  in  his  power,  by  entreatyi 
warning  and  exhortation  in  private,  to  effect  a  union ;  but  in  vain. 
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Whea  was  the  sturdy  Oennan  ever  known  to  jMd  wben  fce  h«i 
taken  his  stand  ?  The  determined  spirit  that  enabled  him  to  aocooH 
plish  so  much  for  the  reformation,  had  now  taken  an  u^nrtwiate 
direction,  and  its  consequences  are  felt  to  this  day. 


Renetoed  ffosttliHeSy  Ckmjtietj  DefsaU     The  Death  of  ZmngU. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  bj  the  treaty  of  the  26th  of  Jone,  1589^ 
tetumed  Zuingli  again  to  his  more  immediate  daties  as  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  and  pastor  of  his  flock.  ^  His  eye  and  his  arm  were 
everywhere."  He  preached  daily,  and  his  house  was  constantly  open 
for  consultation^  for  the  clearing  away  of  difllculttes,  exposition  of 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  for  consolation  to  those  fai  troublei 
^The  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  too^  and  the  holiness  of  his  Itfe^ 
gave  an  efficacy  to  his  words  which  few  could  resist"  As  a  aatoml 
consequence  of  these  labors,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  aM  bf 
the  If^  triumph  of  free  principles,  the  caase  of  the  refomed  was 
everywhere  strengthened.  Aggressions  were  not  onfreqocotly  made 
by  those  desirous  of  extending  the  principles  of  reform,  npon  the  ter» 
ritory  of  the  Five  cantons,  perhaps  not  alwi^s  in  the  most  judidooi 
tnanner,  yet  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  anqoestioned  socoesAi 
These  cantons,  which  had  rebelled  against  the  treaty  that  eiroam* 
stances  forced  upon  them,  now  began  to  gnash  their  teelk  in  angea. 
The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  commenced  anew.  The  gulf  that 
separated  the  two  parties^  was  daily  deepening  and  widening.  The 
victims  of  intolerance  appealed  to  2kurich  for  proteetion  and  aid. 
Zuingli  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal*  His  eloquence  m^ftdn  r»* 
sounded  in  the  senatenshamber.  ^  These  are  SwisS)"  said  he,  *^  whoa 
a  faction  is  attempting  to  deprive  of  a  portion  of  the  liberty  transmit- 
ted to  them  by  their  ancestors.  If  it  would  be  nnjust  to  force  our 
adversaries  to  abolish  the  Catholic  religion  from  among  them ;  it  is 
no  less  80,  to  imprison^  to  banish  and  to  deprive  citisens  of  their  pro* 
perty^  because  their  consciences  have  urged  them  to  embrace  opinions 
which  they  think  true."^  The  senate  of  Zurich,  influenced  by  this 
appeal,  not  only  offered  an  asylum  in  their  midst  for  the  persecnt^ 
but  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  other  cantons  against  their  violation 
of  the  previous  treaty^  which  forbade  compulsion  in  matters  pertain* 
ing  to  religion.  But  things  were  continually  growing  worse  and 
worse.  A  meeting  of  the  cities  in  favor  of  the  reformed  religion  was 
called.    They  met  first  in  February,  1581,  at  Basle,  and  in  March  at 

1  Hets's  Life,  p.  300. 
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8widi*«  llielaltercitjwaskfiiTmrof  aaimmedisteappealto^^ 
bet  Berne  plead  for  m  diet  of  aU  the  cantons,  and  finally  carried  the 
naasure.  The  10th  of  April  was  appointed,  and  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held  at  Baden.  The  evangeliod  cantons  assembled,  but  were 
still  divided  in  opinion.  ZabgU  maintained  that  the  rapture  of  the 
allianoe  on  the  pari  of  the  Five  cantons,  and  their  ^'unheard-of  in* 
solts**  called  loudlj  lor  dectsiye  action,  before  the  empennr  should 
haye  done  with  the  Tarks>;irhen  he  woold  be  readj  to  assist  their  ene- 
mies who  had  renewed  their  aHianee  with  him.  The  deputies  again 
•qiarated  without  defiuitiye  aetkm.  Zuingli  raised  his  voice  anew, 
with  a  power  that  was  not  to  be  contained  witUn  the  walls  of  the 
cknrdi  in  whidi  he  stood;  it  penetrated  the  council  cliamber,and  was 
heard  in  the  he^el  and  in  eeiled  hooses.  Before  April  had  passed, 
a  deputation  was  seat  from  Zurich  to  all  the  allied  cities  to  laj  before 
them  the  grmvanese  and  abnses  of  ^  Five  cantons,  and  to  demand 
«f  Ihem  a  eaiefnl  and  inmiediate  decision  as  to  what  should  be  done* 
The  adviee  of  Berne  was  finally  adopted.  An  armed  intervention  ia 
ricMy  desetf  ed,  say  they,  but  we  fsar  the  interference  of  Austria  and 
Italy ;  our  crops  will  be  destroyed,  and  innocent  men  will  fall  with 
the  gitfhy*  Let  us  rather  than  tdke  up  arms,  dose  onr  markets 
against  them,  and  cut  of  all  intercourse  with  them.  They  will  thua 
appreciate  our  value  to  them,  and  be  disposed  to  bring  about  an  adjust- 
ment of  difteokiea.  Zurich  was  warm  in  its  of^osition  to  tiiis  course 
of  proeaedhig,  and  Zningli  repadiaAed  it  as  neither  humane  nor  Kkelj 
la  be  soeeessfhL  It  would  only  irritate,  net  soften,  and  would  give 
time  for  pteparation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Now  as  ever,  when 
ttie  judgoMDi  respeolii^  the  resuk  of  a  course  of  conduct  was  in  ques* 
tiott,  Zuini^  was  right.  The  effects  of  this  bloduule  were  no  sooner 
felt,  than  ^  one  general  ery  of  indignation  arose  among  all  the  inbabi** 
tents  of  the  Five  cantons.'*  War  would  have  ensued  forthwith^  if  the 
interest  of  the  Catholics  had  not  favored  deli^.  The  reformed  can* 
tens  were  not  prepared  for  this  effect  upon  their  enemies,  and  began 
to  be  at  variance  among  themselves.  Some  blamed  the  inaction  that 
hfd  given  new  strength  to  their  enemies.  Others  reproached  ZuingU 
vrith  starring  up  civil  war  by  his  defence  of  the  persecuted.  The 
Catholics,  too,  took  occasion  to  foster  the  discontents  against  ZuingU, 
and  thus  weaken  his  infinence.  His  wise  and  active  counsels  they 
most  of  all  feared,  and  would  if  possible  counteract  It  is  not  strange 
that  they  in  some  degree  succeeded.  More  than  human  wisdom  and 
infiuenee  would  have  been  required,  to  rebuke  sin,  censure  wrong 
and  restrain  sensual  indulgence  as  ZuingU  had  done,  without  soma 
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enemies.  He  was  senaible  of  the  secret  opposf  tkm  to  him,  and,  ae  ft 
was  of  a  nature  not  to  allow  a  public  defence,  be  began  to  think  that 
his  usefulness  would  be  impeded,  and  he  accordinglj  resolved  to  lesYS 
Zurich.  His  determination  was  communicated  to  the  council  in  Julj, 
1581,  in  the  following  words :  ^'  For  eleven  years  I  have  announced 
to  you  the  Grospel  in  all  its  purity,  as  became  a  faithful  pastor.  I 
have  spared  neither  exhortations,  nor  reprimands,  nor  warnings ;  I 
have  represented  to  yon  on  many  occasions  how  great  a  misfortune 
it  would  be  tQ  all  Switzerland  that  you  should  again  allow  yourselves 
to  be  guided  by  those  whose  ambition  is  their  Grod.  You  have  made 
no  account  of  my  remonstrances.  I  see  introduced  into  the  counct!,'* 
men  destitute  of  morality  and  religion,  who  have  nothing  in  view  but 
their  own  interest;  who  are  enemies  of  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
£ealous  partisans  of  our  adversaries.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
now  listened  to,  and  who  have  the  sole  direction  of  aflkirs.  As  long 
as  you  act  in  this  manner,  no  good  is  to  be  hoped  for ;  and,  since  it  ie 
to  me  that  all  our  misfortunes  are  attributed,  though  none  of  my 
counsels  are  followed,  I  demand  my  dismission,  and  will  go  and  seek 
an  asylum  elsewhere."^ 

This  determination,  so  sudden  and  imexpeeted,  Ibund  neither 
friends  nor  enemies  prepared  for  it.  But  the  council  immediately 
sent  a  deputation  to  urge  him,  by  all  the  motives  of  friendship 
and  patriotism,  to  relinquish  his  purpose.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  such  arguments.  He  stood  like  a  rock,  and  would  have 
done  so  mi  til  his  dying  day,  if  more  powerful  motives  had  not  been 
presented.  The  blow  that  would  be  given  the  reformation  by  the^ 
step  he  was  now  taking,  was  then  explained  to  him^  and  he  at  once 
relented,  and  promised  to  remain  and  labor  on  as  in  fenaw  da]rs« 
But  union  was  never  reinstated  in  the  council. 

In  the  meantime,  France  attempted  to  bring  the  oontending  cantona 
to  an  agreement ;  but  in  vain.  The  diet  was  again  the  only  remain* 
ing  hope.  It  convened  five  times  in  a  little  more  than  two  months, 
from  June  18th  to  August  28d.  But  the  Five  cantons  would  nol 
listen  to  any  propositions  before  the  law  of  non-interooorse  wee 
repealed ;  and  Zurich  and  Berne  would  not  reeoind  that,  until  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  made  free  throughout  Switzeriaad« 
Zurich  was  constantly  becoming  more  undecided  and  vacillating ;  and 
from  this  Zuingli  augured  unfavorably  both  for  the  cause,  and  for 
himself.  Still,  his  courage  was  proof  against  all  opposition  and  dis- 
conragement.    He  was  conscientiously  walking  in  the  path  of  duty 

1  Hess,  p.  30^ 
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•Dd  oo«U  not  be  tarned  mMo.  He  foU  Ikde  anxiety  for  himMlf. 
His  great  solieilude  was  for  the  cause  whiok  he  had  espoused.  He 
writes:  ^lu  vain  do  joa  attenpi  to  divert  me  finom  my  career,  by 
rtmindiDg  me  of  the  tragical  end  of  those  who  have  preceded  me; 
yoar  predictions  cannot  inspire  me  with  dismay ;  I  will  not  deny  my 
Sayionr  before  men,  etc  Whateyer  may  be  my  fate,  I  know  that 
tmth  wiU  triumph  even  when  my  bones  shall  long  have  been  reduced 
to  dust  We  ou(^t  to  regard  ourselves  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
the  Most  High.  We  may  be  broken,  but  his  will  shall  nevertheless 
be  aocomjdished.  Let  us  shun  neither  the  dangers  nor  the  sufferings 
Meoessary  to  reestablish  Christianity  in  its  ancient  purity,  even  though 
we  ourselves  should  never  e^joy  its  restoration,  but  should  resemble 
those  warriors  whose  eyes  have  closed  forever  bef<Nre  they  have  be- 
held the  victory  purchased  by  their  blood.  There  is  a  God  in  heaven 
who  beholds  and  judges  the  combatants ;  there  are  men  on  earth  who 
will  rei^  the  fruit  of  our  labors,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  their 
reoompense  in  a  better  worid."^ 

While  things  were  in  this  most  unsatisfactory  state  at  Zurich, 
Zuin^  with  two  attendants  went  with  the  utmost  precaution  at  night 
to  Bremgarten  to  consult  with  BuUinger  and  the  two  deputies  from 
Berne.  This  caution  was  necessary,  since  if  the  Catholics  should  know 
of  Zuing^s  presence  there,  he  could  not  hope  to  esa^  violence. 
His  words  were  most  solemn  and  impressive  on  that  ni^^t,  and  but 
little  hope  was  in  them.  He  seemed  to  look  forward  to  disaster, 
whatever  course  might  be  taken.  The  Bernese  were  filled  with 
afitaticm,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  sustun  the  sink* 
ing  cause.  Before  daybreak,  Zuingli  and  the  others  who  had  been 
consulting  with  him,  accompanied  by  BuUinger,  might  have  been 
seen  threading  their  way  tlur^ugh  the  deserted  streets,  in  the  directioa 
of  the  gate  toward  Zurich.  The  silence  which  precedes  intense 
action,  was  in  their  steps ;  and  their  faces,  though  calm,  were  bur^ 
d^ood  with  care  and  solicitude.  The  warmth  of  Zuingli's  nature 
shone  out  in  the  darkness  of  this  night.  He  felt  that  he  was  taking 
a  inal  adieu  of  his  former  pupil  and  friend.  Three  several  times  he 
repeated  farewell  greetings,  and  with  gushing  tears  gave  him  a  part- 
ing blessings  ^  Oh,  my  dear  Henry ! "  said  he,  '^  may  God  protect 
you  I  Be  foithful  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  his  church."  Ai 
the  separation  an  omen  appeared  to  the  soldiers,  whicb>  when  de- 
scribed to  BuUinger,  fiUed  him  with  sorrow,  as  fcHreshadowing  the 
death  of  his  friend. 

1  Hess,  p.  311  seq. 
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Sadness  and  gloom  seemed  to  enyeiop  the  reformer  more  and 
more  at  ererj  step,  bat  the  light  from  within  and  from  aboTe  shone 
upon  and  enUyened  his  path.  His  words  of  fire  no  longer  softened 
the  stony  hearts  of  his  people.  They  were  more  and  more  indis- 
posed to  active  measures.  His  cry  of  anguish  was  uttered,  and  he 
already  saw  his  fiock  scattered  and  torn  by  the  beasts  of  prey  that 
were  lying  in  wait  for  them.  "  They  will  give  thee,  O  Zurich,  thy 
reward  ;  they  will  strike  thee  on  the  head,  but  God  will  not  the  less 
preserve  his  word."  Omens  of  ill  were  seen  by  one  and  another  in 
Zurich,  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  until  all  but  Zuingli  were 
in  a  fever  of  excitement  and  consternation.  Blood  flowing,  phaii* 
toms  clothed  in  white,  banners  floating  in  the  clouds,  and  other  una- 
sual  phenomena  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  por- 
tended, it  was  thought,  the  direst  calamity.  Even  a  comet  made  its 
appearance  in  the  sky,  with  some  manifestations  not  understood  by 
the  popular  star-gazers  of  the  age.  Zuingli  himself,  such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  seemed  rather  to  contemplate  with  calmness  the 
result  of  the  premonitions  than  to  reject  the  warnings.  ^  This  omi- 
nous globe,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the  meteor,  '*  is  come  to  light  the 
path  that  leads  to  my  grave.  I  must  yield  up  my  life,  and  many 
other  good  men  will  fall  with  me.  I  see  great  calamities  iu  the  fu- 
ture ;  the  truth  and  the  church  will  mourn,  but  Christ  will  not  aban- 
don us."  Thus  Zuingli  often  expressed  the  certainty  of  his  own  death, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  reformed  cant^ms ;  yet  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  that  the  course  that  they  were 
taking  was  the  only  one  which  would  be  approved  by  the  Master 
whom  he  served,  and  which  out  of  the  midst  of  evil  would  educe  good. 

While  inactivity  was  the  watchword  at  Zurich,  preparations  were 
making  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  secrecy  in  the  Five  can- 
tons. Means  were  taken  to  ensure  the  concealment  of  their  purposes 
and  actions.  The  silence  of  a  summer  noon  seemed  to  have  settled 
down  upon  hill  and  valley.  At  length  a  whispering  breeze  came 
over  the  towns  and  viUages  of  Zurich,  betokening  a  rising  tempest* 
But  the  people  saw  nothing  unusual  in  it.  It  had  not,  however, 
swept  over  one  cheek  without  sending  the  blood  to  the  heart,  al-* 
Chough  a  stouter  heart  never  beat  One  eye  had  discerned  in  the 
black  cloud  that  was  hanging  over  them,  the  thunderbolt  that  was. 
ready  to  fall  upon  their  defenceless  heads.  At  length  on  the  8th  of 
October  a  messenger  appeared,  and  announced  that  two  days  before, 
the  banner  of  Lucerne  was  floating  in  the  great  scjtiare,  and  before 
another  sun  had  descended  far  in  the  western  heavens,  the  troops  of  the 
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Five  cantons  wooM  be  in  the  disputed  temtorj  of  the  baOiwieks. 
This  report  was  not  belioTed  by  the  councils,  but  they  thought  fit  to 
dispatch  a  messenger  to  reconnoitre.  He  crept  stealthily  upon  Zug, 
and  heard  the  beadng  drum  and  saw  the  rushing  to  arms.  He  hur- 
ried back  with  all  possible  speed,  and  made  his  report.  StiU,  but  a 
few  members  of  the  council  assembled,  saying :  The  Five  cantons 
are  only  making  a  little  noise  to  frighten  us  iLto  raising  the  blockade ; 
80  true  is  it,  that  quem  Deu$  vuU  perdere,  prius  dementat. 

The  troops,  as  it  proved,  were  actually  on  their  way  to  Zurich,  and 
repeated  messengers  at  length  so  aroused  the  councillors,  that  they 
oame  together  before  dawn  on  the  following  day.  Before  they  sep- 
arated, it  was  announced  that  a  detachment  of  the  army  had  seized 
Bpon  a  town  in  tlie  free  territory,  and  the  main  body  was  concentrat- 
ing at  Baar,  not  far  from  Cappel,  the  first  town  in  Zurich  toward 
Zug.  Now  terror  sat  upon  every  face.  The  war  had  actually  be- 
gun, and  no  preparation  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Zurich.  Six 
hundred  men  with  six  guns  were  dispatched  to  Gappel,  under  Gal- 
dec,  whose  brother  was  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  who  was 
commanded  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  Still  irresolution  kept 
possession  of  the  council,  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  Zuingli  and 
others,  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  have  the  tocsin  sounded  to 
call  the  citizens  to  arms,  until  seven  in  the  evening.  The  terrors  of 
the  following  night,  dark,  stormy,  with  an  earthquake  at  nine  o'clock, 
which  violently  shook  the  city,  the  clashing  of  armor,  the  ringing  of 
alarm-bells,  the  clang  of  the  war- trumpet,  the  cries  of  women  and 
<^dren,  with  stratagems,  treasons,  and  discontented  murmurings, 
were  heart-sickening,  and  foreboded  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  nioming,  only  seven 
hundred  men  were  under  arms ;  and  when  subsequent  delay  ensued, 
two  hundred  of  these  sallied  forth  in  confusion,  and  the  remainder 
were  ready  to  march  about  eleven,  A.  M.  Zuingli  receives  orders 
to  accompany  this  cavalcade.  He  does  not  hesitate,  although  assured 
that  he  is  going  to  his  grave.  His  impatient  horse  stood  champing 
the  bit  and  pawing  the  ground  at  his  door,  while  the  last  affectionate 
farewell  was  said  to  his  wife,  children  and  friends.  He  is  soon  in 
the  saddle,  and  loving  eyes  follow  his  retreating  steps  for  the  last 
time.  They  had  not  been  a  long  time  on  the  march,  before  the  sound 
of  the  cannon  indicated  that  the  battle  had  already  begun,  and  Zuui- 
1^  impatient  to  bring  succor  to  those  who  must  now  be  in  such  im- 
minent peril,  proposed  to  the  officers  to  increase  the  speed  of  their 
horses.    **•  Let  us,"  he  said,  ^  hasten  our  march,  or  we  shall  perhaps 
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anire  too  lale.  Ab  fiir  aw,  I  will  go  and  join  mj  hnllmtt.  I  will 
MBiat  in  MTiBg  them,  or  we  wiU  die  toge^er**'^  All  were  eaoour* 
aged  by  this  exhortadoo  to  prest  on,  and  tkej  arrived  at  the  battle* 
groondy  three  kaguet  firom  Zoriofa,  at  Uiree  o'dodL  in  tbe  afternoon* 
It  appeared  tbat  the  Catholics^  not  knowing  the  nomben  of  their 
enemy,  had  not  hasarded  a  general  battle,  hot  when  they  bad  011A- 
dently  reconnoitred  to  learn  the  small  number  with  whom  they  had 
to  contend,  pat  their  whole  force,  8000,  in  motion  against  the  little 
handful  oi  Zarichers,  scu^y  1500  in  number.  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  follow  step  by  step  the  progress  of  this  battle.  At  first,  animated 
by  the  exhortatioDS  of  Zuingli,  the  troops  of  Zarieh  gained  some  ad» 
vantage,  but  it  was  momentary.  Their  front  ranks  were  soon  mown 
down,  and  the  rout  became  generaL  ZoingU  was  at  his  post  in  the 
thickest  of  the  conflict,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  his  sword  by 
his  side,  as  was  customary  with  the  diapkun  of  the  Swiss  troops.* 
He  did  not,  however,  make  use  of  his  arms.  Soon  after  the  battle 
commenced,  while  he  was  stooping  to  console  a  dying  soldier,  a 
stone  hurled  by  a  vigorous  arm  struck  him  upon  ^e  head  and  dosed 
his  lips,  though  not  in  death.  He  again  rallied  his  sinking  ener» 
gies  and  devoted  himself  anew  to  his  work.  Again  and  again  was 
he  struck  down,  but  the  spirit  strong  within  him  would  not  yield* 
The  fourth  stroke  from  a  lance  under  his  chin  soon  proved  ftUaL 
Darkness  was  fast  creeping  over  his  eyes.  But  one  more  effi>rt 
brought  him  upon  his  knees.  He  felt  and  dimly  saw  his  life-blood 
pouring  from  his  wounds,  but  strong  in  faith  he  turned  his  now  nearly 
sightless  eyeballs  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  in  confident  trust:  ^Is 
this  any  evil  ?  They  can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill 
the  soul."  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  bis  last  wordd  when  he  fell 
backward.  It  was  in  this  condition,  under  a  tree  in  a  meadow,  with 
his  ej^  upturned  to  heaven  and  hands  clasped,  that  the  sp(nlers  from 
the  army  of  the  Five  cantons  found  him,  yet  struggling  between  lifs 
and  death.  They  did  not  at  first  recognize  him  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  of  the  dead  and  dying,  but  soon  perceiving  a  body  in  which 
lUe  was  not  extinct,  they  asked  if  he  desired  a  priest  to  confess  him* 
•elf  before  he  died.  Unable  to  speak,  he  signified  by  motions  that 
he  did  not  Then,  they  said,  at  least  think  in  thy  heart  on  the 
mother  of  God  and  call  upon  the  saints.  But  when  he  again  shook 
his  head,  with  his  eyes  still  raised  to  heaven,  they,  angry,  began  to 
eurse  him,  and  said :  ^  No  doubt  he  is  one  of  the  heretics  ftom  the 
city."    When  they  had  turned  his  foee  toward  a  fire,  and  discovered 

1  HeM,  p.  319. 
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that  it  was  Zmgli,  a  meroenarj  soldiar  from  Uoterwaldea  struok 
bim  apon  hk  throat,  exoknmiDg  violeBtly :  '^  Die,  obstioate  her^c" 
Thoa  perished  the  great  and  the  good  oaan,  io  the  vi^^  of  manhood, 
when  he  was  not  yet  quite  forty-eight  years  old,  slain  by  a  hand  thai 
was  unworthy  to  onloose  the  Uitchet  of  his  shoes. 

Several  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  passing  judgment 
upon  the  part  that  Zuingli  took  in  the  tragic  scenes  that  preceded  his 
death.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  eentury,  when  the  principles  of  tderation  were  little 
known,  and  not  in  the  nineteenth.  And  then,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  no 
personal  quarrel  in  which  Zuin^i  suffered  himself  to  be  engaged. 
No  one  can  doubt,  that  he  as  really  felt  that  his  country  and  his  God 
demanded  the  saorifiee  that  they  were  making  (for  he  felt  it  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  sacrifice),  as  he  felt  any  conviction  of  doty  during 
his  whole  life.  David  imprecates  curses  upon  his  own  enemies,  feel-* 
ing  that  they  were  rebels  against  One  whose  is  the  earth  and  the  ful^ 
ness  thereof.  With  equal  sincerity,  Zuingli  took  the  place  which  the 
laws  of  his  country  assigned  him,  and  felt  that  in  so  doing  he  did  God 
service.  Could  we  have  had  much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
life,  if  he  had  been  willlog  without  a  manful  atraggle  to  yield  up 
the  conquests  that  he  had  gained  over  error,  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion ?  Censure  the  mea9i£re$  that  he  puraued  as  you  will,  lift  up  your 
voice  without  hesitation  or  doubting  against  the  propagation  of  the 
truth  by  forcible  means,  but  beware  of  calumuiating  cue  who,  although 
not  free  from  the  errors  which  attach  to  humanity,  yet  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  in  many  respects  far  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  his  age. 

The  loss  of  so  valiant  a  champion  of  the  truth,  at  such  a  time,  and 
when  bis  armor  yet  graced  his  stalwart  frame,  according  to  human 
calculation,  was  much  to  be  deplored.  The  Providence  which  thus 
removes  the  pillars  of  a  most  favored  cause,  always  excites  wonder, 
but  yet  ever  remains  inscrutable.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose 
that  those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  f^ll,  were  sinners  above  all 
men.  He  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  frequently  so  dis« 
poses  of  events  that  the  good  die  first.  From  the  ashes  of  the  dis^ 
membered  body  of  Zuingli,  which  his  enemies  scattered  to  the  fouv 
winds  of  heaven,  Qod  was  able  Io  oaase  to  spring  ap  those  who  should 
ere  long  take  vengeance  upon  the  evil  doer. 

The  first  report  of  the  disaster  at  Cappel,  reached  Zurich  in  tha 
evening,  and  passed  with  electrical  speed  through  the  city*  *'  Then," 
says  Bttllinger»  *♦  there  arose  a  lopd  and  borriWe  cry  of  lamentatieft  « 
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and  fearsy  bewaifing  and  groafiing*"  ConMent  in  iiieir  cause,  the 
people  had  fek  sare  of  Tictorj.  Thej  were,  aeoordingly,  at  first 
askranded  bj  the  resalt,  and  smpeeted  treachery  io  their  dril  rulers 
and  in  their  Christiaa  teadiers.  The  ooancil-chanifoer  scarcely  es- 
caped the  stain  of  blood,  and  Leo  Jade,  jast  then  recoTering  from 
sickness,  evaded  the  infinriated  mob  bj  the  aid  of  a  few  friends  who 
concealed  him  firom  them.  Bot  at  the  definite  information  of  the 
death  of  one  and  another  reached  the  ears  of  their  friends,  the  flaming 
torches  in  their  hands  and  the  rage  in  their  hearts  go  oat  in  darkness 
and  despair.  Moaning  and  wailing  snceeed  to  damOT  and  rage. 
Darimess,  thick  darkness,  brooded  oyer  the  citj  except  where  little 
eompaues  were  watching  over  the  notilated  bodies  of  friends,  or 
waiting  in  snspense  f<or  more  definite  information  with  regard  to  the 
fiUe  of  these  dearer  tfian  life.  When,  on  the  feUowmg  daj,  informal 
tion  wag  brooght  in  regard  to  the  treataient  of  ZninglTs  body,  the 
anger  of  many  of  the  Zurichers  was  again  aroused,  bnt  not  against 
their  teacher  and  gnide.  With  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes  his 
friends  exclaimed :  ^  His  body  they  may  fall  apon,  and  kindle  the 
funeral  pile,  and  dishonor  his  ashes— bat  he  lives— -this  invisible 
hero  lives  in  eteraity,  and  leaves  behiDd  him  an  immortal  monument 
of  glory  that  no  fiames  can  destroy.^  ^Thas,"  says  IVAubigne, 
**  Zorich  consecrated  to  Zningli  a  fcineral  oration  of  tears  and  sighs^ 
of  gratitude  and  cries  of  anguish.  Never  was  there  a  funeral  speedi 
more  doq^uent."^ 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Zningli  fell  upon  one  heart  with  still 
keener  anguish.  His  wife,  Anna  Zuingli,  had  heard  from  time  to 
time,  the  reports  of  the  disasters  to  the  troops  of  Zurich,  with  appro* 
hensions  which  can  be  better  imagined  than  descrHwd.  Her  only 
resource  in  the  hours  of  suspense  was  in  communion  wi^  the  God 
in  whom  she  trusted.  At  length  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  streets ; 
""Zuin^  has  fallen,"  <^  ZningU  is  dead.**  In  the  anguish  of  the  first 
emotions  of  m  widow's  heart,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  directed 
her  thoughts  as  well  as  she  was  able,  to  ^e  widow's  God.  8fae  had 
scarcely  arisen  from  her  suppliant  posture,  when  it  was  again  an-^ 
nounced  that  her  son,  Gerold  Knonan,  was  also  numbered  with  the 
dead.  In  quick  succession  the  fate  of  her  brother,  brother^in*law 
and  indeed  all  her  near  friends  was  communicated  to  her.  She  was 
akme  with  her  young  ehildxen,  who  behc^dmg  her  tears,  fell  into  her 
arms  and  mingled  thehrs  with  them. 

Kany  thoughts  and  feelings  press  upon  us  and  straggle  for  utter- 
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aaoe,  as  we  wUmm  the  doM  of  aock  a  life  as  thai  of  ZakigU  by  sveh 
«  death.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  eompare  more  particiilarlj  the 
liyes  aad  the  inflneiice  of  the  three  great  Reformers,  and  espeotatty 
their  inflaence  in  and  after  death.  We  oonld,  too,  linger  long  around 
4hat  battle-field,  and  express  oar  buming  indignation  at  the  treatment 
■of  the  lifeless  tabernacle  of  as  brave  a  heart  and  as  noUe  a  soul  as 
has  often  strayed  away  to  this  degenerate  earth  of  oors.  We  mighty 
also,  point  to  scmie,  yea  to  many  acts  of  this  same  sool,  and  say  in 
the  light  of  the  history  of  interrening  centmries,  th^  are  wrong,  diej 
will  assuredly  lead  to  bad  results;  and  we  eoidd  jnst  as  eonfidently, 
if  not  bereft  of  the  little  stock  of  humility  that  is  ordinarily  given  to 
men,  a£Etnn,  that  like  or  even  far  greater  errors  weald  have  been  o«^ 
in  like  circumstances.  But  we  only  add,  as  in  spirit  standing  by  the 
grave  of  him  whose  life  we  have  imperfeetly  sketdied:  nm^m  im 


ARTICLE  IV. 
CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

By  Calrin  Pease,  M.  A-,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont 

It  is  proposed,  hi  the  following  Artieie,  to  treat  of  O^asssoax* 
-Studies  m$  a  mmm$  cf  gmtrmi  e%ikm^  under  the  three  following 
heads: 

1.  Of  thenatureof  MteratvregenevaQy  asasoovoeof  eidtare; 

3.  Of  the  essential  Hkeaess  and  the  incidental  dllRt^aces  between 
the  beitj  i.  e«  the  cla$9ieal  literatures  of  diftrent  periods  and  eoun* 
tries;  aad 

8.  (>r  the  bearing  of  classical  studies  upon  the  social  and  dvH 
relations* 

1*  C^4kenahirei^Uimi»kt^ffme9faOifma(kmte9(tfmdi^ 

It  is  somewhere  remarked  by  the  late  John  Fosler,  that  in  respeel 
Id  ^le  generality  of  readers^  no  effMt  at  nM  is  piodaoed,  by  the 
noblest  werks  of  genies,  im  their  habits  of  thought,  seallmeiits  and 
taste)  that^hw  mcmd  tone  becomes  no  deeper,  no  mtiOowev.    It  is 
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undoubtedly  true  that  good  books  are  much  more  praised  than  read, 
and  much  more  read  than  appreciated.  But  to  saj,  in  respect  to  any 
class  of  readers,  that  such  works  exert  on  them  absolutely  no  culti« 
vating  influence,  is  stating  the  matter  too  strongly ;  and  is  rather  the 
impatient  protest  of  a  finely  sensitive  mind,  awake  to  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  profound  in  the  great  productions  of  genius,  than  the  delibe«> 
rate  judgment  of  an  accurate  observer.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  a  mind  of  this  highly  sensitive  cast,  even  in  spite 
of  the  moderating  effect  of  a  deep  and  liberal  culture,  should  notice, 
with  indignant  astonishment,  the  apathy  with  which  common  minds 
peruse  passages  by  which  it  has  itself  been  deeply  moved.  But  the 
influence  of  literature  cannot  be  estimated  by  its  immediate  efiect 
upon  any  dass  of  readers.  The  striking  passages,  which  seem  to 
dballenge  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  are  treasured  up  in  the 
memories  and  hearts  of  scholars,  are  not  those  which  exert  the  most 
powerful  influence  on  the  world,  or  even  on  those  who  appreciate 
and  admire  them  most.  That  far  larger  portion  of  a  great  work, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  its  sublime  elevations  and  towering  moun- 
tain summits,  is  not  only  that  which  determines  and  fixes  its  charac- 
ter, but  is  the  source  of  its  greatest  power  and  most  enduring  inflo- 
ence.  There  can  be  no  mountains  where  there  are  no  pUuns  to 
support  them ;  no  low  grounds  for  them  to  tower  above ;  and  our 
sense  of  their  sublimity  is  dependent  on  the  measurements  and  com- 
parisons to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  on  the  plain. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  marked  and  striking  portions  of  a  great 
literary  work,  have  the  effect  to  induce  a  lofty  mood ;  but  this,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  w  a  moody  must  be  temporary ;  and  must,  more- 
OJ&t,  be  superinduced  upon  the  habitual  Umof  which  is  produced  and 
fostered  by  the  uniform  and  unmarked  effect  of  the  whole.  In  lite- 
rature, as  in  nature  and  life,  the  most  powerful  and  permanent  taflur 
ences  are  those  which  act  upon  us  unconsciously*  The  prevailing 
tone  of  a  great  poem,  as,  for  instance,  the  Iliad^  is  like  the  atmos- 
phere, embracing  us  so  perfectly  and  totally,  that  its  very  universalis 
makes  it  unfelt  and  unnoticed.  It  so  meets  and  fills  the  wants  of  th« 
mind,  that  a  kind  of  equilibrium  and  repose  is  produced,  such  as,  to 
continue  the  comparison,  the  steady  and  equjil  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere efibots  among  the  internal  fluids  of  the  body,  increasing  their 
elasticity  and  tone,  by  the  very  force  that  quiets  and  ooofines  them. 
Yet,  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  poem,  as  in  that  of  nature,  scaroelj 
ever  will  there  be  a  moment,  so  perfectly  still,  that  we  may  not  per» 
ceiTe  a  breesy  motion  in  the  foliage  of  the  triees  that  rarkgate  the 
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landscape,  and  feel  about  our  temples  and  along  the  blood,  tlie  grate- 
fal  stir  and  coolness  of  its  tremnloas  undulations ;  but  it  is  only  now 
and  then,  that  its  slumbering  might  arouses  itself,  and  we  behold  with 
awe  and  even  terror,  the  darkness  beginning  to  gather  around  us, 
and  the  hearens  frowning  over  us,  while  at  intervals  of  dreadful 
silence,  ^e  lightning  leaps  from  the  black  cloud,  the  sudden  thunder 
crashes,  and  the  fiirj  of  the  tempest  sweeps  on  and  desolates  the 
fields.  The  storm,  indeed,  is  destructive  and  awful,  and  the  mingling 
of  earth  and  sky  ^  in  thunder,  lightning  and  in  rain,"  is  sublime ; 
but,  after  all,  how  feeble,  even  for  the  moment,  is  their  desolating 
power,  compared  with  the  familiar  and  unmarked  influence  of  mild 
and  gentle  airs,  and  distilling  showers,  by  whose  gentle  ministry  a 
whole  hemisphere  is  carpeted  with  verdure,  and  furnished  with  food 
for  man  and  beast 

The  old  daesical  writers  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  nearfy 
all,  though  in  different  degrees,  of  this  stamp;  and  it  is  because 
tfaey  are  of  this  stamp  that  they  have  come  down  to  us.  When  they 
are  at  rest,  their  repose  is  that  of  self-possession,  greatness  and  power ; 
and  when  they  are  aroused,  it  is  under  the  impulse  of  vehement  and 
loMy  passions,  and  of  great  and  energetic  thoughts.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  have  continued  to  stand  as  the  most  finished  models  of  correct 
and  tasteful  execution,  in  every  learned  age  and  among  every  culti- 
vated people.  And  as  a  source  of  fine  and  pure  culture  in  reference 
to  literary  artj  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  their  influence  and  im- 
portance can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  With  good  reason,  there- 
fore, have  they  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  every  settled 
system  of  liberal  education,  especially  as  their  influence  is  exerted 
on  the  mind  in  that  crude  and  forming  period,  when  artificial  and 
meretricious  ornaments,  prompted  by  mere  literary  vanity,  possess  a 
charm  and  attractiveness  for  it,  by  reason  of  their  very  extravagance 
and  absurdity.  A  classical  writer  never  betrays  a  conscious  effort 
to  produce  a  brilliant  sentence  or  a  striking  passage.  When  they 
occur,  they  rise  up  from  a  broad  ground  of  good  sense,  like  towmng 
mountains,  or  surprise  us  like  the  sudden  roar  of  a  cataract,  as  we 
float  quietly  down  the  current  of  a  mighty  river.  There  is  all  the 
time  exhibited  the  presence  of  vast  power ;  but  it  is  only  now  and 
then,  as  worthy  occasions  arise,  that  it  is  exerted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
challenge  any  especial  notice,  and  never  in  mere  ostentation.  "  But 
the  ambitious  aspirant  after  literary  honors  is  often  rather  like  a 
foaming  brooklet,  making  cascades  and  rainbows  at  every  rod  of  its 
progress,  and  never  daring  to  be  quiet  far  fear  of  contempt.    In  the 
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words  of  the  Roman  satirist,  quandoque  hanus  dormiiat  JBamerui ; 
but  a  GhoeriluSj  or  the  hero  of  a  Danciad,  would  make  every  sentence 
a  clap-trap.  It  is  remarkable,  and  yet  not  surprising,  that  so  very 
few  writers  of  the  latter  class  —  for  their  name  is  legion,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  age  —  have  descended  to  us  from  the  ancients, 
and  these  few  seldom  or  never  read,  except  perhaps  by  very  youthful 
writers  during  the  season  of  their  partiality  for  "  'Ercles'  vein." 

The  cultivating  and  refining  influence  of  doiiical  Uterature  is  not 
confined  to  those  who  come  in  most  immediate  contact  with  it  It 
pervades  the  whole  mass  of  society,  not  merely  in  that  general  sense 
in  which  every  influence  affecting  an  individual  man,  works  thnragh 
him  indirectly  upon  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  he  moves ; 
but  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  the 
highest  product  of  the  human  mind ;  and  more  than  that,  it  %9  the 
human  intellect  itself,  objectively  and  bodily  presented  to  us  under  a 
beauty  of  form  the  most  perfect  which  the  imagination  can  create, 
animated  by  all  the  life  and  all  the  energy  ever  developed  in  the  hu- 
man race.  The  man  who  becomes  imbued  with  its  spirit,  is  not 
affected  by  it  as  by  some  outward  and  heterogeneous  agency,  but  ai 
by  an  inward  and  connatural  power,  impulsive  and  intelligent ;  the 
idealized  repetition  and  duplicate  of  his  own  being.  Its  presence  and 
power  in  him,  therefore,  will  be  manifested  not  merely  as  a  graceful 
robe  to  be  worn  for  ornament  and  cast  aside  at  pleasure,  but  in  every 
motion  and  gesture ;  it  will  speak  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  be 
seen  in  the  expression  of  his  features.  The  influence,  therefore,  of 
such  a  man  on  society,  is  more  than  the  mere  reflex  influence  of  lite- 
rary culture ;  it  is  in  an  important  sense  the  direct  influence  of  lite- 
rature itself.  And  in  this  form  as  well  as  in  its  influence  through 
books,  what  is.  there  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  power,  and  in 
facility  of  use  and  application  in  the  work  of  general  culture? 

If  there  is  in  the  human  character  a  depth  which  this  cannot  reach, 
it  is  a  depth  which  can  be  reached  by  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  Grod. 
Literature  has  no  regenerating  power;  but  there  is  no  degree  of 
power  short  of  this  to  which  it  does  not  attain.  I  speak  of  literature 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  that  choice  and  selected  product  and  record 
of  human  thought  and  sentiment  at  any  one  time  operative  ip  the 
world,  which  is  usually  designated  as  classiccd;  whether  it  be  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  ages,  or  that  which  kindred 
genius  meditates  in  our  own ; 

"  From  Homer  the  great  Tttiandercr,  from  the  voice 
ThMi  roars  along  the  bed  of  Jewish  song) 
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To  tiial  more  Turied  and  elaborate 

Thoee  tnunpet  tones  of  harmoBj  that  shake 

The  shores  in  England .•* 

This  inflaence,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  whose  foundations  are 
sure ;  for  thej  are  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  grow  up  into  and 
occupy  his  intellect^  and  mould  it  into  the  image  of  the  beautiful 
and  free. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  influences  that  can  act  upon  the  human 
mind  will  be  found  to  be  but  Hco:  that  which  proceeds  directly 
from  God  and  that  which  flows  from  his  works.  And  of  all  that 
God  has  made,  what  is  there  to  us  so  great  and  wonderful  as  the 
mind  of  man  ?  And  it  is  in  literature  that  we  gain  the  fullest  and 
freest  access  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  at  once  the  product  and 
embodiment  of  the  mind ;  the  vital  organism  in  which  it  makes  itself 
known,  and  acquires  a  permanent  objectire  existence.  On  this  ground 
we  are  fully  authorized  to  assert,  that  literature  is  the  ybrm  in  which 
the  human  mind  becomes  the  object  of  outward  contemplation.  It 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  complete ;  but  here  it  appears  in  its  high- 
est possible  perfection  and  entireness,  and  in  its  befitting  form ;  a 
spiritual  edifice,  in  whose  erection  no  sound  of  saw  or  hammer  was 
heard,  and  no  servile  or  perishable  implements  employed.  It  is  a  /«V- 
ing  temple^  formed  by  vital  agencies  only ;  springing  up,  and  enlarging 
and  becoming  more  and  still  more  beautifol  and  grand,  while  other 
things  are  crumbling  one  by  one,  and  passing  away  beneath  its  shadow ; 
m  which  there  are  no  posts  and  beams  connected  by  mortice  and  tenon, 
and  no  lifeless  stones  compacted  by  outward  cements,  but  with  each 
part  growing  out  of,  and  involved  in  every  other,  all  bound  up  and 
subsisting  in  the  mutual  dependency  of  vital  organs,  and  permeated 
^roughout  with  one  inspiring  breath  from  its  s<^d  and  dark  founda- 
tions, and  along  its  stately  pillars,  to  its  golden  architrave ;  while  from 
^  cornice  and  fneze  with  bossy  sculpture  graven,"  and  echoing  from 
the  golden  roof  or  lingering  among  the  arched  recesses,  as  from  un- 
seen instruments  and  voices  sweet  exhales  the  immortal  music  to 
whose  magic  harmony  the  wondrous  structure  arose.  Literature, 
therefore,  is  more  than  a  monument  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
race.  It  is  no  mere  remembrancer  of  the  dead^  itself  cold,  lifeless 
and  perishable  as  they ;  but  the  ^  precious  life-blood  of  the  master 
spirits'*  of  the  race  circulates  through  it  with  the  fresh  vigor  of  an 
endless  life. 

But  it  is  not  the  literature  of  any  one  period  alone  that  is  to  be 
regarded  as  such  a  foil  and  living  image  of  the  human  mind.    To 
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secare  for  it  this  title  we  most  oootenplflte  it  in  riew  of  its  ifhcHe 
development  from  the  eariieet  agee  of  the  irorid.  The  some  great 
principles  are  indeed  at  work,  as  the  fandamental  and  prodaetiTe 
agencies,  in  the  literatore  of  every  age ;  bat  there  belongs  besides  to 
each  age,  and  to  eveiy  s^Mvate  defMutment  of  lit^-atoro  its  own  pe« 
cnliar  bias,  giving  color  and  direodon  to  it ;  and,  wheo  lodked  at  with* 
out  reference  to  similar  products  of  other  times,  it  is  bj  far  the  motit 
noticeable  and  prominent  quality  which  it  possesses*  The  opinions 
which  happen  to  be  prevalent  in  society,  or  which  may  charaoteriae 
the  particular  writer,  form  the  mould  in  which  his  whole  prodoetion 
is  cast,  and  to  a  superficial  observer  seem  to  be  the  vital  germ  out  of 
which  it  sprui^  These  are,  indeed,  the  oeeoiiam  of  literary  eiRnrts; 
but  of  that  which  goes  to  form  any  organic  part  of  the  great  temple 
of  the  human  soul,  which  is  erected  for  us  in  universal  literatmre,  bo 
part  is  grounded  in  these,  as  its  productive  cause  and  vital  spring; 
These  deeper  productive  agencies  are  the  same  in  all  genuine  litera* 
ture ;  they  are  universd,  belonging  not  to  the  time,  but  to  the  race* 
They  are  not  grounded  in  the  apinians  of  men,  so  different  in  ^tiffer- 
ent  j^^iDs  and  societies,  and  so  fluctuating  even  in  the  individual ;  bul 
in  the  common  reason  and  heart  of  mankind.  Of  course,  each  and 
everv  man  has  at  the  same  time,  these  spedal  individual  biases  and 
notions,  and  iJtna  eeNounon  reason ;  so  that  whether  he  be  inspireil 
poet  or  rapt  listener,  impassioned  orator  <Hr  sedate  judge,  botli  this 
accidental  mould  of  outward  circumstances  and  this  inward  organis- 
ing Hfe  are  necessary,  on  the  one  hand  to  secure  a  ready  access  to 
the  mind,  and  on  the  other,  to  touch  and  move  those  deeper  springs 
which  lie  at  the  source  of  all  permanent.human  emotion.  The  writer 
can  derive  the  profounder  kind  of  feding  from  no  othw  focmtain  than 
that  which  is  common  to  mankind  in  every  age^  however  he  na^ 
make  the  t^nporary  relations  of  life  the  channels  through  which 
they  are  to  flow. 

The  excitements,  which  have  no  deeper  origin  than  the  interests 
of  the  passing  day,  and  the  biases  of  the  individual  mind,  are  nothing 
more  than  mere  irritations  playing  on  the  surface  and  fretting  the 
nerves,  and  whose  effect  continues  only  until  soft  airs  equally  superfi* 
cial  soothe  the  stinging  and  heat  of  the  skin.  These  shallow  currenls 
glitter  brightly  in  the  sun,  and  make  a  kind  of  music  to  beguile  a  va« 
canthour;  but  they  become  in  a  moment^  as  if  they  had  never  been,  as 
soon  as  the  mind  is  strung  up  again  to  the  broader  and  deq>er  tfaiags 
which  belong  to  action  and  duty.  They  belong  to  the  things  which 
^perish  with  the  using,''  and  <tf  course  can  never  b^nome^lauMk 
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The  Ihenury  prodoctaon  nHiidi  ia  deetined  to  become  clasricaly  tnnst 
ooDlaiii  elements  of  perpetuity ;  it  most  00  addrees  the  minds  aai 
heitfts  of  men  as  to  secure  for  itself  a  pereooial  freshness  of  interest 
and  a  point  of  contact  with  the  human  mind.  Works  of  this  kind 
are  always  marked  by  the  peenliari^,  that  they  preserve  nnbroken  an 
exact  correspondence  between  WOTds  and  things.  The  phrase  is  iden« 
tacal  with  the  thoaght  The  word  always  makes  directly  for  the 
tiling,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  towards  a  condoctor,  or  sits  gracefhllj 
upon  it  like  a  mantle,  serving  not  so  mnch  to  cover  and  conceal,  as 
to  display  the  form  in  more  gracefbiproportioiis.  This  characteristio 
pertiuns  to  the  great  names  in  onr  own  literatore.  It  bdongs  in  a 
high  d^;ree  to  nearly  all  that  have  come  down  to  os  from  antiqoi^ ; 
and  hence  the  Greek  and  Soman  authors^  which  still  sarriTC,  are  bj 
way  of  especial  preeminence  called  the  eUune$. 

2.  Of  the  €$utUial  iihen€$$  and  the  imcidadal  difere$^ee$  ftaAoMS 
lAe  beMy  u€.the  classical  Uteraiwres  ofdiffisrent  periodi  and  eom^ 

The  difierence  between  the  tpirit  of  the  ancient  literature  and  that 
of  the  modern  world,  is  not  00  great  as  it  seems.  Indeed,  the  great 
works  in  both  are  almost  identical  in  spirit.  The  most  important 
difiereoce  is  in  form.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  scope  of  the 
modems  is  wider,  and  their  matter  more  varied ;  but  the  essential 
qualities  in  both  are  the  same.  The  diversity,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  object  in  view  in  either  case,  is  mostly  imaginary,  and  even 
the  proximate  means  employed,  if  closely  scanned,  will  be  found  to 
be  not  dissimilar.  What  I  would  say  is,  that  any  difference  in  these 
respects  which  may  be  found  to  exist,  is  not  a  difierence  of  ancient 
and  modem,  old  and  new,  but  an  unlikeness  which  is  found  as  much 
among  individuals  of  the  same  age  as  in  those  of  the  remotest  ages ; 
it  b  a  dilference  of  nature  in  the  writers,  having  no  connection  with  . 
the  periods  of  time  in  which  they  happened  to  live.  The  spirit  of 
Shakspeare  is  modi  more  akin  to  that  of  Homer  than  to  that  of  Mil- 
ton. And  Aeschylus  has  more  that  is  common  with  Milton,  than 
with  his  contemporary  Sophocles ;  or  than  Milton  had  with  any  poet 
of  his  own  time. 

The  question  of  Ume,  therefore,  interesting  as  it  certainly  is  in 
some  of  its  bearings,  has  far  less  .interest  and  importance  than  that  of 
tpirU  and  tendency;  it  has,  indeed,  almost  nothing  to  do  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  essential  character  and  the  permanent  influence  of 
literatore,  and  consequently  afiects  little,  either  way,  its  real  value. 
It  may  be  modem  and  not  be  the  worse ;  and  it  may  be  «ncient  and 
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Ml  be  the  better;  ahboogb  eertaitiiy  the  pfeitnipllmi  li  in  faTor  of 
the  more  andeiil;  and  we  do  not  retort  to  its  hoarj  pages  wiihovl  a 
•spontaneous  anticipation  of  ihidftng  there  that  oraeular  wisdom  which 
has  jQsHfied  its  transmission  from  one  generation  to  another  onharmed 
by  the  toach  of  time ;  while  everj  new  book  must  win  its  way  into 
■our  confidence  bj  oyerooming,  with  the  force  of  it^  own  merit,  a  rea- 
sonable distrust  of  its  claims,  and  strong  suspicions  of  its  value. 

The  books  which  the  ^  world  will  not  willinglj  let  die,"  are  not  one 
in  a  milKon  of  those  which  are  written ;  and  it  therefore  argues  more 
good  nature  than  judgment  to  receive  a  new  book  into  onr  confidence 
before  its  merits  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest  and  most  delibe- 
rale  tests.  But  no  test  is  so  severe  and  sure  as  that  of  time.  Any 
{Mnodttct^  and  espedallj  any  book,  that  can  stand  that  test,  has  in  ift  a 
principle  of  vitality  not  derivable  .fh)m  the  fashions  and  conventional 
arrangements  of  the  time  in  which  it  first  appears.  The  elements  of 
ks  strength  are  derived  from  that  which,  though  devekqped  and  mani- 
fested in  time,  and  taking  its  mould  from  the  opinions  and  institutions 
of  the  age  which  produced  it,  is  yet  itself  independent  of  time  in  its 
origin,  and  is  required  to  make  no  sacrifices  to  its  dread  divinity  to 
avert  the  edge  of  its  destroying  scythe.  It  was  only  his  own  oflfepring 
that  the  Kqifog  of  the  Grecian  mythology  was  said  to  devour. 
Whatever  escapes  his  ravenous  jaws,  does  so  either  by  virtue  of  a 
vital  energy  from  a  higher  source^  or  by  the  fostering  care  and  pro- 
tection of  a  principle  coeval  with  time. 

There  is  no  theme  so  trite  as  the  ravagtt  of  time  ;  and  no  feeling 
more  coipmon  than  that  a  corrupting  venom  has  penetrated  to  the 
vitak  of  whatsoever  bears  the  mark  of  its  tooth.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  which  we  approach  with  such  a  religious  awe,  as  the  reKcs 
of  long  past  ages,  and  the  memorials  of  the  eariier  tribes  of  the  race. 
This  is  not  wholly  nor  principally,  because  of  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  that  which  seems  to  bear  about  it  the  consciousness  of  what 
took  place  thousands  of  years  ago ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  these  relics  and  memorials  are  endued  with  elements  of 
permanency  which  give  them  a  value  above  that  of  all  which  has 
passed  away  in  the  period  of  their  duration ;  a  worth  commensurate 
with  all  the  art,  with  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  power,  which  have 
arisen  and  again  disappeared  along  the  whole  unbroken  line  of  their 
existence. 

A  book  is  often  the  favorite  and  delight  of  its  time,  because  it  de- 
rives its  inspiration  fVom  its  time  alone.  It  adapts  itself  to  present 
opinions  and  modes,  and  becomes  obsolete  when  these  have  changed. 
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Tlos  it  the  ease  with  the  great  umim  of  Uteratine  ib  eveiy  age;  and 
tliereibre  as  time  passes  on,  only  here  and  there  one,  and  that  too, 
perhaps,  saoh  as  made  no  marked  impression  on  its  own  generation^ 
sorvives ;  only  here  and  there  one  is  fobnd  to  embody  eoongh  of 
what  is  of  pennanent  and  independent  interest  to  the  hnman  mind, 
to  make  it  Hke  the  great  woric  of  Thooydides:  xt^ftm  ig  osi:  a 

These,  though  few,  are  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  ns 
from  the  past.  When  the  charms  they  may  have  possessed  for  the 
time  in  which  they  were  produced,  have  one  by  one  ceased  to  be 
attractive ;  when  the  opinions  which  may  have  given  them  an  acci- 
dental cnrrency  have  become  obsolete ;  there  still  remain  a  body 
and  a  spirit,  whidi,  having  spmng  np  ont  of  the  nnchuiging  reason 
and  mriversal  heart  of  hnman  kind,  as  they  conoentrate  themselves 
in  the  living  convictions  of  a  serene  and  lofty  spirit,  continue  to  speak 
in  clearer  and  still  clearer  voioes  to  the  ears  of  men ;  and  as  time 
passes  away,  they  rise  up  in  more  majectic  proportions,  and  shine  in 
clearer  beauty,  from  the  very  circumstance,  that  no  narrow  precon- 
ception, or  accidental  ornament  diverts  the  mind  from  the  contem- 
plation of  their  essential  and  distinguishing  excellence. 

It  is  often  the  case,  that  works  of  this  elevated  character  are  treat-  < 
ed  with  neglect  or  with  coldness  on  their  first  appeailince.  That 
this  should  be  so,  is  very  natural  in  itself,  and  should  lead,  in  our 
minds,  to  no  disparagement  of  the  times,  in  which  the  works  were 
produced.  It  is  not  easy  to  divest  ourselves  so  entirely  of  the  notions 
and  opinions  and  biases  of  our  own  gene]*ation  as  to  enter  at  once  into 
a  full  appreciation  of  that  which  claims  our  regard,  more  from  its  inde- 
pendence of  these  circumstances,  than  from  its  observance  of  them ; 
whose  merits  are  equally  prominent  and  equally  absolute,  in  every 
nation  and  in  every  age.  There  are  a  few  great  productions,  which 
in  addition  to  this  absolute  and  unconditional  excellence,  so  seized 
upon  and  expressed  the  peculiar  spirit  of  their  times,  as  to  spring  at 
once  into  an  almost  universal  popularity,  and  to  be  regarded  with 
some  right  appreciation.  But  this  is  the  rare  result  of  that  union  of 
the  most  fortunate  nature,  and  the  roost  perfect  art,  which  is  afforded 
only  in  instances  of  the  very  highest  genius.  Something  of  the  kind 
is  exhibited  in  the  productions  of  the  ancient  Grecian  mind.  It  has 
a  partial  illustration  in  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  even  here,  the  appreciation,  although  right  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  far,  very  far,  from  adequate ;  that  even  here,  it  was  left 
for  ^  other  times  and  other  nations,"  first  to  point  out  their  peculiar 
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aad  tnuMMadeni  title  to  tbe  highetl  admiration  and  boorage,  and  to 
tke  most  profoand  and  rererent  stndj."  It  it  tine  onlj,  bj  the  wider 
obeervation  which  it  affords,  and  the  varied  and  moUiplied  pcHnta  of 
Tiew  in  which  it  presents  them,  with  the  transmitted  and  confirmed 
ifi^eetions  of  manj  minds,  under  all  diversities  of  ctrcomstanoes  and 
opinions,  in  their  aecamolated  and  ooncentrated  power ;  it  is  time 
only,  that  can  display  these  works  in  the  whole  compass  of  their  per- 
feotiotts,  and  define  and  settle  the  limits  and  the  extent  of  their  claim 
to  oar  reverence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  of  a  work  to  assert  that  it  iaikd 
of  immediate  currency ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  its  popularity,  on  its 
first  appearance,  although  it  is  not  proof  positive,  as  the  instanees 
referred  to  above  may  show,  is  still  proof  presumptive,  of  no  very 
high  degree  of  merit  Neither  is  it  proof  of  deficient  or  narrow  cul- 
ture, relatively  regarded,  that  the  almost  universal  reception  of  the 
greatest  productions  of  literature,  has  been  cold  and  often  contemp- 
tuous. Deficient  and  narrow  such  culture  doubtless  is,  in  comparison 
with  what  it  might  be  and  would  have  been,  if  produced  under  the 
influence  of  a  familiar  communion  with  the  greatest  woiks  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  and  the  fairest  productions  of  human  genius  which  have 
been  wrought  out  in  the  long  sweep  of  ages.  But  no  age  and  no  na- 
tion comprehends  within  its  own  limited  embra^  the  elements  of  a 
culture  sufficiently  catholic  and  liberal  to  insure  a  better  reception 
for  that  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration,  and 
which,  although  it  may  fail  of  the  good  opinion  of  a  particular  gene- 
ration or  people,  is  sure  of  the  cherishing  regard  and  veneration  of 
the  race. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  failure  of  a  great  work  to 
secure  the  admiration  of  its  own  times,  arises  from  any  contempt,  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  for  the  opinions  of  contemporary  minds,  or 
from  a  disregard  of  the  institutions  and  usages  which  are,  at  the  time, 
in  vogue.  No  great  writer  ever  neglects  these.  However  sovereign 
and  commanding  his  genius  may  be,  his  own  age  and  the  institutions 
of  his  own  times  must  afford  him  the  conditions  of  his  activity  and 
the  moulds  for  his  productions.  He  derives,  indeed,  his  peculiar 
inspiration  from  higher  and  purer  airs,  than  fan  the  temples  of  other 
men  around  him ;  but  his  familiar  life  and  daily  breathing  is  in  the 
atmosphere  which  his  contemporaries  inhale ;  the  same  nature  invitee 
his  acquaintance  and  his  love ;  the  same  civil  institutions  have  fos- 
tered and  protected  him ;  the  same  religion  has  called  out  and  fostered 
his  devout  affections.     He  is,  therefore,  in  effect,  shut  up  to  the  things 
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wlicfa  lie  anMiod  Urn.  He  is  neeeeditated  to  nee  them  or  to  remain 
iiuustiye.  It  is  through  these  that  he  most  speak  to  other  times  as 
well  as  to  his  own. 

Where  then,  it  maj  be  asked,  is  the  essential  differenoe^  after  all, 
between  those  productions  which  perish  with  the  vsin^  and  those 
which,  in  the  language  of  Milton,  are  the  life-blood  of  master  spirits, 
treasured  up  and  embalmed  on  purpose  unto  a  life  beyond  life  ?  The 
difference  lies,  chieflj,  in  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  thej  write ; 
and  in  the  spirit  which  they  breathe.  Bodi  alike  employ  the  signs 
and  sjmWs  of  their  time ;  both  alike  use  and  are  conditioned  by  the 
habits  »id  institutions  of  their  age ;  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
peculiar  subjects  which  agitate  the  minds  of  the  men  of  their  day, 
and  adopt  more  or  less  of  their  opinions.  Bot  the  one  uses  them 
with  reference  merely  to  the  temporary  modes  and  fashions  of  society, 
with  his  objects  and  aims  limited  to  the  present.  The  spirit  with 
which  he  thinks  and  writes  is  the  fruit  of  no  higher  and  no  m<Hre 
anthoritatiTe  inspiration  than  the  current  opinions  and  usages  which 
give  shape  and  color  to  his  Uioughts,  and  which  it  is  his  highest  pur- 
pose to  reproduce.  The  other  infuses  into  these  moulds  the  spirit, 
not  so  much  of  his  own  generation,  as  that  of  all  the  generations  which 
have  gone  before ;  therefore  not  the  peculiar  colcn^ng  of  any  one  age, 
bat  the  pure  light  which  remains  when  these  partial  hues  have  been 
withdrawn ;  or  rather,  which  results  from  the  union  of  them  alL  He 
speaks  to  man,  as  such,  in  the  language,  and  through  the  medium 
which  the  circumstances  of  his  age  and  nation  have  given  him.  He 
is  not  the  creature  of  these ;  but  he  employs  them  as  his  instruments. 
And  because  he  employs  these  as  his  instruments  and  medium,  he  is 
always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  intelligible  to  his  own  generation. 
The  men  of  his  time  at  least  suppose  they  understand  him,  and  do 
not  suspect  that  any  deficiency  of  interest  which  they  may  experience, 
arises  from  the  lack  of  a  just  appreciation. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  writer,  while  in  his  main  drift  he  has  respect 
to  other  times  and  other  nations,  addresses  also  in  the  whole  dress 
and  form  of  his  production,  his  own  peculiar  age  and  nation.  This 
is  always  the  first  and  most  obvious  feature ;  this  is  the  ostensible 
object ;  and  often,  doubtless,  the  author  himself  is  conscious  of  no 
other.  Its  applieability  to  other  times  than  his  own,  its  truth  to  the 
profonndest  convictions  and  most  vital  wants  of  mankind  onder  all 
circumstances,  arises  fh>m  the  fiiot  that  his  own  personal  cibnvictioiMi 
and  refiections  have  a  wider  scope  than  the  immediate  relations  on 
whidi  he  proposes  to  bear  in  the  work  he  may  have  in  hand.    The 
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outward  dress  is  special  and  pecaliar,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  its  origin.  Bat  the  inward  and  essential  spirit 
is  aniyersal  and  unlimited ;  and,  therefore,  is  best  felt,  and  most  fullj 
appreciated,  when  the  interest  in  these  specialities  of  form  and  cos- 
tume have  passed  away. 

However  high  and  full,  therefore,  may  be  the  appreciation  of  a 
really  great  work  in  a  contemporary  generation,  its  highest  and  fullest 
appreciation  must  of  necessity  be  waited  for,  until  its  excellence  can 
be  contemplated  in  its  absolute  and  essential  character.  Thus  Homer 
was  the  delight  of  his  generation ;  but  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  that  he  became  the  wonder  and  the  model  of  the  world.  Shak- 
speare  drew  crowds  to  the  theatre  even  in  his  own  lifetime ;  but  gene- 
rations passed  away  before  even  his  countrymen  knew,  that  in  him, 
they  were  entitled  to  boast  the  most  commanding  and  glorious  intel- 
lect of  the  human  race. 

And  yet  our  higher  and  juster  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare,  no  more  proves  that  we  possess  a  sounder  judgment  or  a  bet- 
ter culture  than  belonged  to  his  contemporaries,  than  their  low  esti- 
mate evinces  a  lack  of  merit  in  him.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
great  compeer,  Milton.  Time  has  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting their  errors  of  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  novel  developments 
of  their  own  generation ;  just  as  posterity  will  have  to  set  us  right, 
respecting  appearances  that  are  new  to  us.  They  coldly  assented  to 
what  they  ought  to  have  profoundly  revered ;  they  condemned  what 
the  suffrage  of  time  has  approved ;  they  warmly  and  enthusiastically 
praised  that  which  only  merited  contempt,  and  yet  all  the  while, 
not  without  a  kind  of  anticipative  and  forestalling  sense  of  what  after 
ages  have  declared  to  be  truly  great  We  doubtless  are  doing  the 
same  thing ;  and  our  gratuitous  self-exaltation  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  will  be  compensated  by  the  equally  gratui- 
tous contempt  of  our  posterity. 

It  is  not  within  its  own  bosom,  and  from  the  productions  of  its  own 
activity,  that  any  generation  of  men  is  to  find  the  elements  and  means 
of  his  highest  and  soundest  culture.  And  the  time  will  never  come, 
when  mankind  will  not  be  in  a  most  real  and  profound  sense,  in  a 
state  of  pupilage  to  the  past  This  does  not  concern  the  question, 
whether,  on  the  whole,  one  age  may  or  may  not  have  afforded  a 
greater  display  of  ability  and  power  than  another.  However  that 
may  be,  the  productions  of  each  generation  are  not  the  source  and 
means  of  its  own  proper  culture ;  they  are  only  the  fair  and  ripened 
firuits  of  the  genial  influences  which  descend  upon  it  from  the  past, 
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and  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  institutions  which  the  past  has  estab- 
lished. These  in  their  turn  become  germinant  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions and  reproduce  themselves  under  the  forms  which  the  circum- 
stances of  society  predetermine.  It  is,  therefore,  the ybrm  and  outer 
coloring  of  its  culture  which  are  determined  by  the  present;  its  spirii 
and  vitality  come  down  from  the  past 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  occasion  surprise  that  the  notion  should 
be  constantly  springing  up  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  these  time- 
honored  views,  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  a  right  education  and  a 
true  culture,  are  radically  wrong.  Brisk,  bustling  minds,  full  of  the 
^  spirit  of  the  age,**  too  full  to  contain  anything  else,  stimulated,  if 
not  intoxicated  by  the  rush  and  din  and  glare  which  always  accom- 
pany and  indicate  the  merely  external  movements  of  society  and 
life,  most  striking  ofUn,  where  least  strong;  credulous  and  conceited 
minds,  flattered  and  imposed  upon  by  a  false  notion  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  with  which  they  are  concerned,  by  the  bare  circum- 
stance of  their  nearness  to  them ;  narrow  and  illiberal  minds,  pur- 
blind by  pr^udice  and  jealous  of  the  light,  wanting  the  ^  wide  dis- 
course which  looks  before  and  irfUr  ;^  and  again,  weak  but  benevo- 
lent minds,  who  see  nothing  in  the  past  but  its  hardships  and  its 
difficulties,  and  nothing  in  these  but  misfortune  and  misery ;  all  these, 
amazed  at  the  stir  and  tumult  of  their  own  generation,  and  liatening 
with  ^'  greedy  ear"  to  its  gorgeous  promises  for  the  future,  can  dis- 
cern nothing  in  the  still  and  serene  past,  but  the  vestiges  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  great  men  of  former  ages,  and  the  lofty  productions  of 
ancient  genius  which  ''  shine  aloft  like  stars"  along  the  whole  track 
of  time,  are  regarded  by  them  as  the  tcc  rtQiv  ^e)U»^':  the  boastful 
but  weak  objects  of  an  obsolete  idolatry,  which  the  modem  Zeus  they 
worship  has  long  since  overthrown. 

To  minds  thus  enslaved  to  the  present,  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
operations  which  are  going  on  around  them,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  plausible  than  this  specious  error.  Discerning  nothing  more 
in  the  productions  of  an  earlier  period  than  their  outward  form,  they 
are  able  to  find  in  them  no  adaptation  to  the  present  relations  of  life ; 
and  it  seems  to  them  an  absurdity  as  blind  as  it  is  dangerous,  to  de- 
vote more  than  a  passing  glance,  to  these  effete  products  of  an  ear^ 
lier  world.  They  assert,  and  very  justly,  that  the  instruments  by 
which  we  are  to  perform  the  urgent  and  imperative  duties  of  the 
present  hour,  and  to  work  our  way  amid  the  dreumstances  and  insti- 
tutions of  modern  society,  must  be  supplied  by  the  present  hour  and 
the  conditions  which  it  affordf.    But  they  are  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
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taat  troth,  wiUMut  which  the  other  is  of  no  ayail,  that  the  dSiciencj 
and  power  of  these  very  instruments)  for  anj  but  the  most  triyial  and 
transient  results,  are  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  the  spirit 
and  energy  and  prudence  of  the  whole  experience  and  practical 
reason  of  the  race,  hare  been  infused  into  them. 

These  men  appreciate,  with  sufficient  readiness,  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  daily  showers  which  moisten  the  surface  of  the  fields 
and  refresh  the  growing  phints  of  the  season ;  but  are  incredulous  as 
to  those  deep  springs  to  which  the  ancient  forests  send  down  their 
roots ;  and  curl  the  lip  with  a  contemptuous  smile  at  any  allusion  to 
the  yast  oceans  from  whence  the  douds,  which  they  adore,  derive 
their  supplies.  Their  cisterns,  doubtless,  contain  water  enou^  for 
the  euliiuury  uses  of  the  day;  but  would  hardly  float  the  argosies 
which  ooQvey  to  them  the  products  of  distant  countries  and  of  other 
dimes.  In  like  manner  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  present  generatioD, 
and  the  knowledge  and  prudence  which  are  its  exdusive  product, 
may  give  a  nan  an  easy  currency  in  sodety,  and  supply  him  with  a 
ready  tact  in  relation  to  the  low  and  transient  interests  of  life ;  but 
will  hardly  supply  him  with  that  profound  wisdom,  and  awaken  in 
hifli  that  lofty  reason,  whidi  alone  can  qualify  him  for  any  achieve*- 
meat  whose  influence  diall  reach  beyond  the  passing  hour,  in  respect 
either  to  his  own  fkme  or  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  man  who 
expects  any  such  result  from  these  accidental  and  transitory  causes, 
is  looking  for  large  fish  in  shallow  waters ;  and  finds  his  just  paralld 
in  the  Hero  of  the  Nursery«6ong : 

"  Simple  Simon  went  a  fishing 
For  to  catch  a  whale; 
All  the  water  he  had  got 
Was  in  his  mother's  paiL" 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  supentMous  venera* 
taoQ  for  the  productions  of  the  past  This  error,  at  first  sight,  seems 
the  opposite  of  that  whidi  we  have  been  considering,  but  is,  in  reality 
ideatiod  with  it  It  fastens  on  the  outward  form  q£  diese  prodno- 
tiens,  with  no  genial  apprehendon  of  their  essential  spirit ;  iheform^ 
which  always  beoomes  obsolete  when  regarded  p^  ss,  as  soon  as  the 
external  moulds  of  sodety  and  its  institutions  have  changed,  except 
in  so  far  as-  it  it  made^  through  an  intimate  bistorioal  knowledge  of 
these  iMolds  and  institutions,  the  mediam  of  eaoveying  to  us  the  im- 
perishable'l^  under  whose  organific  impulse  it  was  shaped.  An  old 
dasiio«M)del,  with  its  severe,  jHatuesque  beauty,  instead  of  suggesting 
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Bad  exemplifyiiig  to  their  minds  that  exact  proportion  between  farm 
and  subtUmeej  which  is  the  characteristic  of  ancient  art,  presents  to 
them  only  the  barrenness  of  a  rock  or  a  desert.  Mistaking  the  ab- 
aeooe  of  superfluity  for  the  want  of  variety,  they  become  devout  wor- 
shippers of  the  jejune  and  bald.  They  are  pedants  instead  of  scholars ; 
imtiqaarians  instead  of  critics ;  imitators  instead  of  artists. 

This  works  out  into  a  practical  evil,  very  often  to  be  met  with* 
Tlie  imitator,  as  always  happens  in  servile  imitation,  seizes  upon  the 
accidental  rather  than  the  essential,  because  that  is  the  most  outward 
and  apparent ;  and  thus,  while  attempting  to  reproduce  his  model, 
proceeds  unawares,  in  a  manner  at  the  greatest  possible  variance 
with  it  For  example,  the  model  embodies  in  a  form  perfectly  fa^ 
lailiar  and  suited  to  its  time,  an  elevated  and  imperishable  thought ; 
addressing  itself,  therefore,  naturally  and  easily  to  the  minds  and 
sympathies  of  men.  The  genial  scholar,  who  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  DKMlel,  and  who  works  freely  in  the  light  of  it,  with  a  master's 
hand,  wiU  also  adapt  his  own  best  thoughts  to  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  the  familiar  circumstances  of  the  period  in  which  he  labors ;  and 
^us  seem,  oftentimes,  but  to  give  utterance  to  the  common  thoughts 
of  men,  when  bringing  out,  with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  conceptions 
which  are  to  live  after  him  and  mark  the  period  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  the  pedant,  not  dreaming  that  the  classicality  of  his  model  oon* 
sists  in  anything  else  than  the  incidental  form  which  it  has  assumed  { 
and  having  no  genial  sympathy  with  the  central  thought  it  containgi 
Strives  to  give  importance  and  dignity  to  vulgar  thoughts  and  crude 
concei^tions,  by  dressing  them  up  in  the  cast-off  clothing  of  an  earlier 
generation.  As  if  we  would  undertake  to  show  our  respect  for  our 
fathers,  and  prove  ourselves  the  worthy  inheritors  of  their  virtues, 
by  assuming  their  peculiar  costume,  and  making  our  appearance, 
especially  on  public  occasions,  in  short-clothes,  cocked  hats  and  knee 
bockles. 

Thus  these  two  extremes  meet  in  a  common  point  of  weakness 
and  folly.  -The  one  fastens  on  the  outward  dress,  and  finding  in  it 
nothing  which  seems  fitted  ibr  present  use^  defuses  the  thing  itself 
as  obsolete.  The  other  also  fastens  on  the  outward  dress,  and  with 
a  saperstitiooB  veneration  for  it,  overlo^ui  the  important  fact,  thai 
beneath  it  lias  the  abiding  substanoe,  and  the  essential  spirit,  which 
give  it  its  value^  and  by  which  it  has  been  preserved ;  and  indulges 
in  an  absurd  disdain  towards  whatever  has  east  off  this  ancieat  ves- 
mie,  and  appears  arrayed  in  the  dblhiBg  at  present  in  vogue*  The 
one  reveres  the  old  because  it  is  oU,  the  other  admires  the  new 
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becaose  it  is  new ;  both  alike  being  ignorant,  that  whaterer  feal  and 
permanent  excellence  belongs  to  either  is  the  same,  equally  hide* 
pendent  of  time  for  its  tmtfa  and  Taliditj,  and  eqaally  dependent  on 
the  circnmstances  and  conditions  of  time,  fbr  the  form  and  direction 
which  it  talces  in  its  outward  manifestation.  . 

8.  Of  the  bearing  of  daencql  9tud%e$  up<m  ^  social  cmd  citfH 
relations. 

The  yiews  which  have  been  advanced  nnder  the  last  head,  will  be 
iband  to  be  espedallj  true  in  those  fields  of  human  thongfat,  whose 
scope  reaches  bejond  the  mere  questions  of  ways  and  means  in  rela^ 
tion  to  the  current  bushiess  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  great  questions 
pertaining  to  Morals  are  not  those  whose  importance  ceased,  long  ago, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  nor  are  they  such  as  first  began  to 
assume  their  due  interest  for  the  human  mind  yesterday. 

Thus,  too,  the  higher  questions  in  relation  to  PoHtics  and  Govenn 
ment,  are  none  of  them  of  modem  date.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  obligations  of  the  citizen  to  the.  State,  and  of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the  citisen,  were  as  thoroughly  m* 
derstood,  as  ably  discussed,  and  as  clearly  announced,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  as  now.  And  the  denial  of  this  right,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  individual  reason,  and  the  individual  consciencCi 
were  as  vehement  and  denunciatory  then,  as  now.  It  is  simply  one 
of  the  errors  of  ^popular  ignorance  to  suppose  that  the  doctrines  ad* 
vanced  on  these  subjects  at  the  present  day,  are  an3rthing  new,  matt- 
ing this  peculiarly,  as  an  age  of  advancement  and  superior  light. 
The  ancient  literature  is  full  of  it,  and  handles  the  great  sulijeot  with 
a  breadth  and  a  clearness  and  a  depth,  which  are  rivalled  only  in 
such  writings  of  the  modem  world  as  Milton's  Prose  and  the  Befieo* 
tions  of  Burke. 

While,  therefore,  we  may  very  properly  concede  that*  there  is 
a  greater  variety  in  the  economical  cares  of  modem  life,  and  a 
greater  stir  on  the  surface  of  modem  society,  it  is  nevertheless  tme, 
little  as  a  flippant  and  bustling  generation  may  think  so,  that  the 
things  which  really,  though  unconsciously,  move  it  most,  and  in  Which 
it  is  actually,  although  perhaps  not  theoretically,  most  interested,  are 
the  old  ones,  on  which  grave  senators  deliberated  in  the  aneient  re- 
publics, and  by  which  the  old  tragedians  aroused  to  high  thoegfata 
and  high  passions  a  susceptible  and  cultivated  people* 

It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  to  be  satia* 
fled  that  the  things  which  distinguish  the  present  age  and  the  present 
generation  froih  those  which  Imve  preceded,  are  nothing  of  priim 
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importtuice.  And  if  we  will  think  of  it,  we  shall  tee  that  they  are 
not  reallj  tnaiUd  as  of  prime  importance.  When  have  we  seen  a 
nation  asoused,  and  the  deep  fires  or  revolution  kindling  on  questions 
pertaining  to  tail-roads  or  steam-ships  ?  When  have  we  seen  sodetj 
toss  and  heave  as  if  ready  for  dissolotion,  in  view  of  ingenioos  ma- 
chines and  telegraphs  ?  And  where  is  the  individual  even,  whose 
slumbers  are  ifisturbed,  either  by  anxiety  or  hope,  in  reference  to 
any  of  these  things,  except  as  he  may  happen  to  have  too  much  or 
too  little  of  his  capital  invested  ?  Surely  these  are  not  the  things 
that  do  now,  or  did  ever  deeply  move  and  interest  men.  They  are 
entirely  external,  and  their  influence,  even  on  those  whom  they  affect 
most,  is  merely  superficiaL  Still  it  is  the  old  things  which  are  deep ; 
still  it  b  the  oM  things  which  leave  the  strong  and  abiding  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  and  whidi  will  continue  to  be  the  ffrtat  things  in 
human  life  and  human  experience,  when  these  noisy  and  obtrusive 
^.intermeddlers  ever  on  the  watch  to  drive  one  back  and  pound  him 
like  a  stray  within  the  pinlbld  of  his  own  concdt,"  shall  have  bustled 
ont  their  day,  and  inexorable  oblivion  shall  have  laid  its  silent  hand 
upon  their  impertinence. 

The  student  of  Histwy,  and  the  classical  scholar  especially,  well 
knows  that  the  great  dilemma,  for  example,  which  is  now  perplexing 
this  nation,  contains  nothing  new  either  in  principle  or  application. 
He  is,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  apparent  clashing  of  the  claims  of 
Beligion  with  those  of  Law.  That  awful  tragic  element  in  human 
life,  in  which  men  are,  at  the  same  time^  the  vohmiary  and  the  invol' 
uniary  agents  of  God,  in  carrying  out  the  great  designs  of  his  Provi- 
dence and  Grovemment;  in  which  their  crimes  equally  with  their 
virtues,  subserve  his  purposes  and  exalt  his  glory,  was  ^"ecogmsed 
and  affirmed  as  an  undisputed  and  unquestionable  fact  in  the  expe* 
rience  of  men,  by  many  of  the  old  classical  writers,  with  a  deaniess 
and  breadth  of  view,  with  a  depth  of  insight  and  solemnity  of  tone, 
which  has<  found  no  parallel  since  their  day.  This  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Crito  of  Plato.  It  is  the  theme,  and  makes  the  drama- 
tic o^lision  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  It  comes  over  the  soul 
like  sad  and  solemn  music  in  the  dramas  of  Sophodes. 

A  thorough  dassioal  culture,  therefore,  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  disorganizing  and  fanatical  doctrines  of  which  modem 
speculation  is  so  prolific,  in  Mgard  to  Polities  and  Govemment ;  and 
of  whidi^^a  proaiinent  cbaracteriede  coasistB  in  a  short-sighted  con- 
founding of  the  fnnotions  of  BeHgion  and  Law.  This  wider  survey 
9i  life,  under  its  most  varied  phases  and  developments,  gives  the 
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■choiar  a  cahn  and  practical  ctmyictiony  that  there  are,  not  coiitra&^ 
iorjy  but  opposite  fanctioin,  whose  whole  legitimate  activitj  is  oondi«> 
Honed  on  their  being  kept  asonder.  He  peroeives,  that  as  in  tha 
anioQ  ci  certain  elements  in  chemidryy  hj  combination  they  neatralisa 
each  other  and  produce  a  result  which  is  neither  religion  nor  law* 
For,  bj  attempting  an  inquisition  into  the  secret  moHi^ei  of  men  and 
setting  op  an  outward  tribunal  over  the  oonsdence.  Law,  on  the  one 
hand,  becomes  a  dismal  ^rannj,  and  Government  degenerates  into 
Despotism ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Religion,  by  assuming  the  dvfl 
sword,  abandons  the  fVee  vitaHtj  of  its  spirttoal  actiTi^;  and  hf 
bringing  its  cognisance  of  ^erery  idle  word"  and  of  the  ^thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  h^urt,''  under  e  jctemal  statutory  regulation,  brings 
to  pass  the  terrific  prophecy  of  the  Beast  in  the  Rerelation,  fbll  oi 
names  of  blasphemy  and  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  And 
thus,  dear  daylight  is  thrown  over  that  withering  charm  of  the  YwpA 
throne,  which  held  Christendom  for  centuries  under  the  doud  of  sa^ 
perstition  and  despotism,  adding  another  Qhistnition  to  the  old  lesson 
of  history  2  <^that,"  hi  the  langtiage  of  Coleridge,  ^<the  object  of  nw 
rality  is  not  the  outward  act,  but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actions  i 
while  it  is  the  main  office  of  Goremtoent  to  regulate  the  outward 
actions  of  men  accor£ng  to  their  particular  circumstances." 

This  is  thie  doctrine  of  the  andents ;  this  is  what,  in  an  especial 
manner,  ^  the  lofty  grare  tragedians  taught  in  chorus  or  iambic  f 
^is  is  the  lesscki  of  Thucydides  and  Tteitus,  comnranicating  to  us^ 
HI  the  concrete,  in  the  light  of  History,  the  same  great  truths  which 
the  poets  taught  through  the  wonderful  creations  of  the  imagination  i 
this  is  the  Platonic  doctrine ;  the  true  idea  of  the  State,  inyc^ving 
those  unchanging  truths,  which,  while  all  else  is  shifting  and  passing 
away,  remain  firm  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth ;  steadf^  and  erer 
shining  like  the  stars. 

Indeed,  the  ancient  mind  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  more  at 
home ;  nowhere  to  work  with  a  calmer,  dearer  power  than  in  the 
sphere  of  Politics  and  Goyenmient.  And  its  preeminence,  in  thia 
department,  is  no  less  absolute  than  in  those  of  Literature  and  Art. 
Hence  it  is,  that  to  this  day,  no  historian  has  been  able  to  rival,  or 
even  approach,  those  of  the  ancient  world.  As  in  mtey  other  spheres, 
so  also  in  this,  we  are  cmistrained  to  admit,  that  the  present  is  an 
age  of  criticism  rather  than  of  production ;  of  diffusion,  equaliasation 
and  mediocrity,  rather  than  of  accumulation,  intensity  and  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  oondusiond  on  that  pdnt,  we'  cannot 
fail  to  perceive,  that  the  sdence  of  Government,  w  a  Sdenee,  is  far 
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from  being,  as  it  is  often  supposed,  of  modern  date.  And  tbe  differ- 
ences which  seem  to  exist  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  Be* 
publics,  in  the  most  important  respects,  are,  so  far  as  an j  principle  is 
concerned,  only  apparent  If  closely  looked  at,  the  principles  applied 
in  the  two  cases,  in  determining  the  qualifications  for  citizenship,  for 
instance,  will  be  found  to  be  identical,  and  the  apparent  difference 
will  be  easily  explained.  Thus,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the 
qualifications  for  citizenship  in  modem  society,  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  two  particulars :  namely,  that  a  man  be  bom  of  free  parent- 
age, and  pay  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Govemment. 
In  ancient  society,  on  the  other  hand,  this  privilege  was  determined 
by  race.  No  man,  in  theory,  could  become  a  citizen  who  was  him- 
self an  alien,  or  descended  from  an  alien  stock.  This  was  grounded 
in  religion.  Different  races  worshipped  different  gods,  with  different 
and  often  contradictory  attributes,  involving,  of  course,  an  entire  in- 
compatibility of  religious  rites.  The  union  of  these  races,  therefore^ 
could  not  take  place  without  a  complete  confusion  of  moral  distinc- 
tions. The  ends  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  where  right  and 
wrong  had  no  uniform  rale,  would  be  utterly  impracticable.  Hence 
in  cases  of  violent  revolutions,  or  of  conquests  by  some  o^ershadow- 
'ing  power,  where  different  races  were  forcibly  combined,  for  a  time, 
the  institutions  of  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  new  society 
was  forcibly  established,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

The  condition  of  citizenship,  therefore,  was  moral  affinity,  that 
is,  an  affinity  in  what  is  essential  and  vital.  It  required,  in  short, 
in  order  to  existence  in  civil  communion,  only  that  condition,  without 
which,  no  such  communion,  in  any  true  sense,  is  possible.  It  is  pre- 
cisely so  in  modem  States.  The  great  fundamental  condition  is  one 
of  moral  affinity.  The  basis  of  this  is  Christianity.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  catholic,  fraternizing  tendency  of  modern  times,  which  can 
form  and  retain  a  civil  society,  where  radically  the  notions  of  riffht 
and  wronff  are  contradictory  or  fiuctuating.  Grovemment  is  not  more 
catholic  and  liberal  in  its  spirit,  now,  than  formerly ;  but  it  acts  in 
connection  with  a  Religion  which  knows  no  differences  of  race ;  in 
the  light  of  which,  there  is  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile^ 
Greek  and  Barbarian. 

This  all-pervading,  most  broad  and  comprehensive  condition  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  modem  citizenship  in  the  civilized  world,  viz.  that 
a  man  must  acknowledge  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  moral  code 
essentially  in  accordance  with  the  Bible.  Civilized  government, 
therefore,  cannot  extend  its  privileges  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity. 
45* 
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It  does  not  and  camioi  indnde  Pagans  oader  the  same  rule  as  CLris- 
tians.  The  admission  of  a  heathen  to  Christian  citizenship  is  just  as 
absurd  as  to  admit  the  testimony  of  an  atheist  in  a  Christian  court  of 
jastice.  The  relation  of  fellow^dtizen,  in  such  cases,  cannot  exist. 
It  would  be  lord  and  vassal,  master  and  slave,  as  much  now  as  of  old^ 
The  essential  condition  of  citizenship,  therefore,  in  4iaroan  govem- 
ments,  has  remained  unaltered.  The  change  is  in  religion.  It  ia 
not  govenmient,  nor  political  economists,  nor  statesmen,  who  have 
discovered  the  truth  that  mankind  are  brethren.  It  is  Christianity 
that  has  done  this.  It  belongs  to  the  triumphs  of  religion,  not  to 
those  of  politics. 

It  is  only  by  an  intimate  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  ancient 
history  and  ancient  literature,  derived  from  the  original  sources,  thai 
the  full  import  of  facts  of  this  kind  can  be  properiy  appreciated.  It 
is  only  by  such  knowledge  that  the  question  of  human  improvement 
and  progress,  of  which  so  mach  is  said  at  the  jfhresent  tbty,  can  be 
considered  in  its  true  relations,  and  stripped  of  much  that  is  ailrmed, 
as  well  as  of  much  that  is  denied,  on  no  other  grounds  than  the 
merest  personal  preju^ces  and  individual  wishes. 

Thus,  it  is  very  common  to  assume  4t  as  a  fact,  that  the  general 
condition  of  mankind,  especially  throughout  the  Christian  worid,  ia  ^ 
beyond  all  comparison  better  than  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  degree  of  intdligence  and  good  order  now  prevail  which  die* 
tinguish  the  present  from  the  past  by  as  broad  and  manifest  a  mark 
as  that  furnished  by  the  mechanic  arts. 

It  does  not  suit  with  the  purposes  of  the  present  Article  to  under^ 
take  to  adduce  any  evidence  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  assump- 
tions. I  barely  suggest  the  inquiry :  On  what  basis  do  they  rest  ?  <»? 
are  they  really  nothing  but  mere  assumptions  ?  A  more  tlM>roi;^ 
knowledge  both  of  the  pre$ent  and  the  past  would  doubtless  lead  many 
a  sanguine  spirit,  to  suspect  tliat,  although  these  assumptions  accord 
well  with  many  of  his  theories  and  wishes,  the  assumed  difference 
is,  for  the  most  part,  imaginary.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  degree  of  degradation,  misery  and  sufficing  which 
existed  in  the  ancient  world ;  but  there  is  no  evidence,  I  had  almost 
said,  possibility,  of  its  exceeding  that  which  many  a  modern  dty 
a^rds.  Again ;  the  notion  that  general  intelligence  and  civil  order 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  present  century,  would  seem 
little  better  than  a  delusion,  if  looked  at  under  the  Hgfats  which 
an  actual  acquaintance  with  the  past  and  the  present  ^ould  throw 
upon  it      General  intelligence  I    civil  order!    the  philaathropiat 
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I0119B  for  then;  the  Christkn  expeots  them;  bat  haye  thejever  ap* 
peared? 

The  trath  is,  there  are  ignorance  and  degradation  in  the  world  at 
the  present  daj,  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  which  no  loath- 
someness or  darkness  of  ancient  heathenism  ever  did  or  ever  could 
surpass.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  masses.  With  reference 
to  the  higher  classes,  also^  so  judicious  and  moderate  an  authority  as 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  declares  it  to  be  his  deliberate  conviction,  that 
in  whatever  pertains  to  the  pure  science  of  Qovemment,  and  in  po- 
litical wisdom  and  experience,  the  itatesmen  of  the  present  day  are 
scarcely  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  Who  can 
be  named  as  the  rival  of  Aristotle  ?  In  truth,  the  lapse  of  time  has, 
in  this  sphere,  added  nothing.  Is  the  Asiatic  wiser  now  than  he  was 
then  ?  Have  the  two  thousand  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
faU  of  Carthage,  furnished  the  Afrkao  with  political  or  moral  wis- 
dom ?  How  mournful]^  evident  it  is,  that  so  far  from  adding  any- 
thing, time  has  but  sunk  them  into  absolute  insignificance. 

But  look  even  at  modem  Snrope.  A  few  rays  of  light  penetrated 
the  darkness  of  the  popular  mind  there,  and  aroused. it  to  convulsive 
revolutionary  struggles  aAer  the  dim)y  discerned  vision  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  This,  c^tiunly  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  the  con- 
stant arffwnmt  ci  history.  And,  moreover,  it  is  well  known  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  popular  mind  in  Europe,  that  the  idea  of  lib- 
erty, which  universally  prevails  there  among  the  lower  classes,  in- 
volves the  abolishment  of  all  existing  possessions,  and  a  redivision  of 
property. 

But  even  granting  that,  in  the  classes  of  society  above  the  lowest, 
there  do  exist  more  adequate  views  of  human  rights  and  of  the  social 
organisation  than  prevailed  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  what  are  we 
to  attribute  this  ?  To  nothing  of  modem  growth  certainly.  It  can- 
not  be  the  result  of  improvements  in  mechanics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. 'For  these  sciences  themselves,  with  whatever  else  is  included 
in  the  phrase  ^'  modem  learning,"  are,  as  to  their  proximate  cause, 
the  ofispring  of  that  great  movement  which  the  human  mind  expe- 
rienced at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  when  the  trae  idea  of  man 
and  of  his  most  vital  and  most  sacred  relations,  afler  their  long  eclipse 
behind  the  clouds  of  pr^udice  and  error,  broke  forth  again  like  the 
sun  upon  the  human  mind.  This  idea  involved  the  knowledge  of  his 
relative  rights  and  duties,  both  to  individual  men  and  to  the  States 
life  and  all  its  relations,  under  the  light  of  it,  became  the  channels 
for  the  performance  of  duties ;  the  medium  for  the  discharge  of  the 
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obligations  of  a  rational  being;  the  occasiont  throagh  which  he  was 
to  express  his  sense  of  accountableness  to  righteousness  and  law. 

This,  so  far  as  concerns  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  is 
simplj  the  reaffirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato's  Republic  In  that 
old  fountain,  we  may  still  find  springing  up,  fresh  as  ever,  the  true 
principles  of  political  foresight  and  statesman-like  sagacity,  afibrding 
us  the  only  reliable  knowledge  of  the  present,  while  they  ^  teach  the 
science  of  the  future  in  its  perpetual  elements.** 

One  characteristic,  therefore,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  in 
reading  the  old  authors  on  these  subjects,  is  the  permanence  of  the 
principles  they  unfold  to  us.  They  are  the  living  ideas  of  the  reason, 
and  hence  their  validity  and  permanence  are  absolute.  The  forme 
of  governments  change  with  time  and  with  the  habits  and  circum- 
stances of  a  people ;  but  the  life  and  the  power,  which  actuated  and 
legitimately  controlled  each  of  them,  still  retain  their  first  vitality 
and  freshness.  And  the  very  variety  of  forms,  and  the  rapidity  and 
entireness  of  changes,  do  but  serve  to  make  more  broadly  apparent 
the  deep,  pervading,  changeless  life  which  animated  them  all. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  recommending  the  ancient  classical  lite- 
rature to  the  more  thoughtful  attention  of  scholars,  we  contemplate 
it  chiefly  as  a  field  of  study  and  meditation.  And  the  objects  which 
it  presents  to  the  thoughtful  student  are  most  certainly  those  of  beau- 
ty, grandeur  and  power  in  themselves,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  free  from  all  those  influences  to  warp  and  bias  the  mind  and 
feelings,  which  flow  off  so  freely  and  inevitably  from  all  contempo- 
rary institutions,  usages  and  opinions,  and  which  become  still  more 
intense  in  contemporary  literature  When  we  contemplate  the  aii^ 
dent,  we  see  it.  stripped  of  all  that  is  merely  incidental,  and  only  that 
which  is  essential  engages  the  mind.  We  study,  indeed,  ancient 
life,  opinions,  institutions,  manners ;  but  these  come  in  to  expkdn^ 
not  to  distort ;  to  prepare  and  enlighten,  not  to  warp  and  bias  the 
judgment. 

The  ameervative  tendency  of  such  study  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment.  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  mind,  whose  eye  is  on  the 
past,  is  likely  to  be  also  a  truly  hopeful  mind.  The  future,  with  its 
indefinite  capabilities,  and  its  visions  of  beauty  and  virtue,  beckoni 
it  forward;  while  Faith,  with  its  clear,  calm  eye,  beholds  in  the 
^  Great  Beyond,"  the  realization  of  the  visions  of  a  pure  and  modest 
hope ;  and  sees  embodied  in  abiding  forms,  the  ideas  of  goodness, 
freedom  and  peace,  which  prompted  tlie  great  deeds  of  the  past,  and 
afibrd,  to  the  enterprise  and  toil  of  the  present,  rational  grounds  for 
stability  and  patience. 
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If,  therefore,  we  would  find  a  sonrce  of  mental  cultiire,  at  once 
Bdmulating  and  steadjing ;  impartiDg  both  the  inspiration  and  spring 
ai  original  thonght,  and  the  just  metes  and  bounds  of  its  practical 
application,  that  source  may  be  sought  preeminently  in  the  andent 
classical  literature ;  not  only  as  it  afiRnrds  us  the  means  of  comparii^ 
the  present  with  the  past,  thus  enabling  us  to  correct  our  estimates, 
formed  under  the  biasing  influences  of  the  fashions  and  oiMnions  of 
the  moment ;  but  also  as  containing  more  strictly  defined,  and  more 
clearly  and  p^nrely  Expressed,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  out  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  the  sound  maTima  of  social  and  civil  conduct  i 
the  just  rules  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  life,  and  the  true  ends  and 
methods  in  the  profounder  spheres  <tf  speculation  and  rational 
inquiry. 


ARTICLE    V. 

THE  CASTES  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 
From  Ihe  Frendi  of  J.  J.  Aiiipk«,  by  John  W.  May,  Esq.,  Boxbory.^ 

If  there  is  any  opinion  generally  received,  it  is  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  people  was  divided  into  castes  devoted  exclusively  to  special 
functions,  which  passed  from  parents  to  children  in  hereditary  sue* 
cession.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  caste  of  priests ;  on  the  other,  the 
military  caste ;  while  entirely  distinct  and  separate,  and  below  these 
two  superior  castes,  were  ranged  the  different  professions;  their 
functions  being  likewise  subject  to  hereditary  transmission,  the  chil- 
dren necessarily  continuing  in  the  condition  of  their  fathers.  Such 
is  the  idea  of  the  ancient  organization  of  Egyptian  society. 

From  the  earliest  times  this  opinion  has  been  at  intervals  repro- 
duced. When  Bossuet  said :  '^  llie  law  assigned  to  each  his  office,  which 
was  perpetuated  from  father  to  son,  and  Uiey  could  neither  exercise 
two  professions,  nor  change  their  profession,"  he  only  reproduced  an 
assertion  a  thousand  times  repeated  before,  and  which  is  still  repeated. 
It  is  also  emphatically  so  stated  by  Meiners,  author  of  a  specisd  work 

1  Translated  from  the  Eevw  dea  Deux  Mondea  for  Sept  1 5, 184S. 
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upon  the  castes  of  Egjrpt  ^  The  two  orders  (that  of  the  priest  «n4 
the  soldier),  were  so  drcumscribed,"  says  the  learned  pitrfeseor  ef 
Grottingen,  ''that  the  son  almost  always  followed  the  stepe  of  tho 
father,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  or  constraiiied  to  embraoe  the 
same  kind  of  life  with  his  ancestors.''  In  the  daasical  manual  of 
archaeology  of  Otfried  MttUer,  it  is  said  that  in  Egypt,  **  to  each  funo- 
tion  men  were  hereditarily  devoted.**  I  could  cite  a  great  number  of 
similar  passages.  Bossellini  alone,  warned  by  the  monuments,  has 
ventured  to  raise  a  doubt ;  but  the  brief  space  which  such  a  question 
could  be  allowed  to  occupy  in  his  great  work,  and  conclusions  too 
▼ague,  and  founded,  perhaps,  upon  insufficient  data,  did  not  permit 
him  to  give  a  prejudice,  so  ancient  and  so  inveterate,  a  decisive 
blow.    This,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  attempt 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  idea,  which  has  so  long  obtained, 
that  ancient  Egyptian  society  was  divided  into  castes,  each  one  of 
which  was  set  apart  to  a  special,  exclusive  and  hereditary  occupation, 
is  incorrect,  and,  of  course,  that  the  censure  and  the  praise  which 
that  society  has  by  turns  received,  on  this  account,  were  alike  ua* 
founded.    I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  establish  with  certainty : 

1.  That  there  were  no  castes  at  all  in  ancient  Egypt,  taking  the 
word  rigorously,  in  the  sense,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  applieaUe 
to  India,  although  many  of  the  learned,  and,  among  others,  Bohlen, 
have  affirmed  the  contrary ; 

2.  That  many  important  professions,  tiioee  of  the  priest,  the  sol- 
dier, the  lawyer,  and  some  others,  were  not  always  hereditary ; 

3.  That  there  was  only  a  marked  distinction  between  the  different 
portions  of  Egyptian  society,  a  distinction  which  exists  everywhere 
between  those  who  follow  the  liberal  professions,  and  those  who  fol- 
low tlie  arts  and  trades. 

Against  assertions  repeated  from  age  to  age,  I  shall  invoke  the 
evidence  of  but  one  class  of  witnesses ;  but  this  seems  to  me  irrefut- 
able.   I  mean  the  evidence  of  monuments  and  inscriptiooa. 

To  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  true  key  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphics  has  been  found  by  Champollion,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  In  their  opinion,  I  am  a  dreamer ;  in  mine,  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  light  of  day.     Discussion  between  us  is  impossible. 

Those  who,  without  pronouncing  upon  the  degree  of  p^eotion  to 
which  the  power  of  deciphering  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  has  been 
carried,  are  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  this  process  (and  I  believe 
I  may  safely  say,  they  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  savans 
who  have  examined  the  sul^ject),  will  hane  the  right  to  demand  of  m» 
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9k  itrict  flcoodnt  df  the  manner  in  which  I  nmj  have  applied  the 
Meliiod  of  CkampdlioB,  and  I  do  not  deny  my  obligation  to  satisfy 
tlism*  In  fiietf  the  whole  economy  of  my  argnment  rests  upon  hiero- 
fljppldo  texts  interpreted  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his 
Egyptian  Gramnlar.  I  have  an  intimate  and  profound  conviction  of 
the  troA  of  these  principles,  fonnded  upon  personal  observation  of 
tlie  thousands  of  inscriptions  to  be  found  in  the  different  museums  of 
Eorope,  and  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  among  which  I 
iMive  spent  many  months ;  but  I  believe  neither  in  the  infallibility 
nor  the  nniversal  science  of  ChampolHon.  While  I  admit  that  his 
gnmmar  may  be  sometimes  corrected,  and  oftener,  in  some  parts, 
eompleted,  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  until  some  mistake  which  re- 
quires correction,  or  some  part  which  requires  completion,  be  pointed 
OBt,  or  s(»ne  error  demonstrated,  we  must  provisionally  admit  the 
truth  of  the  rules  established  by  Champollion,  and  based  upon  such  a 
moltitttde  of  examples.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  course  required 
by  the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  hien^lyphical  interpretation* 
More  than  this  would  be  but  a  blind  confidence ;  and  less 'than  this, 
would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  to  despise  a  discoveiy  susceptible  of  im** 
ivovement,  no  doubt,  but  which,  even  now,  may  be  advanti^ously 
applied  to  historical  research.  It  is  an  application  of  this  kind  which 
I  propose  now  to  make. 

It  is  proper  that  I  define,  at  the  outset,  the  limit  within  which  the 
instroment  of  which  I  am  aboQt  to  make  use,  must  be  restrained,  in 
order  that  the  results  therefrom  may  inspire  a  legitimate  confidence. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  hiero* 
glypbic  text  which  cannot  be  translated  with  any  certainty ;  and  this 
portion  is  by  far  the  most  considerable.  Not  that  the  method  of 
Champollion  is  here  in  default ;  but  because  the  syntax,  which  shows 
the  connection  between  phrases,  is  not  sufiiciently  well  known  to  ena- 
ble us  always  to  perceive  their  connection,  and  especially  becaose 
our  vocabulary  is  not  yet  sufficiently  rich  to  permit  us  to  interpret 
either  the  still  unknown  meaning  of  certain  characters,  or  the  value 
of  certain  words  which  we  can  read  with  certainty,  but  the  significa* 
tion  of  which  is  not  found  in  that  small  portion  of  the  Coptic  language 
(derived,  as  we  know,  from  the  ancient  Egyptian),  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  through  Christian  legends,  and  some  finagmentary 
translations  from  the  sacred  books ;  the  aothors  oi  these  fimgments 
bavHig  neither  the  means  nor  the  intention  of  transmitting  to  w  all 
the  words  of  the  Egyptian  language,  and  more  especially  those  whidi 
related  to  fbifpotten  veages  and  an  abrogated  worship. 
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NeyertbelesB,  if  ^sandor  compels  in  to  admit  thai  the  reading  of  a 
eonflideraUe  portBon  of  the  Egyptian  tekts  is  fltiD  isifioenUe,  it  bm^ 
he  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  with  oonfidenee^  that  there  is  another 
portion  whidi  cai  he  read  with  eertatotj.  To  this  oompanOiTeij 
limited  portion,  and  to  this  alone,  do  I  now  address  myself.  I  shall 
leave  aside  all  that  woold  be  sosoc^ibk  of  a  donbtfal  Interpretaticm; 
and  rest  entirely  for  my  support  upon  translations  of  very  frequent 
expressions,  of  short  and  simple  phrases  about  the  meaniag  of  whidi 
there  can  be  no  donbt  among  those  who  recognise  the  anthority  of 
ChampoUion's  principles.  With  these  preliminaries  I  come  to  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  castes  in  Ancient  £gypt. 

Let  us  begin  by  determining,  with  precision,  the  meaning  of  the 
iword  costs.  It  comes  from  the  Portuguese  oosto,  meaning  fomUfy 
9tockf  or  Umage.  But  eagle  is  not  the  only  word,  descriptive  of  the 
peculiarities  <ef  Oriental  society,  which  we  derive  from  the  Fortn*- 
gnese.  Mn^iarin  and  bcnfodem  mean^  in  that  language,  the  one  a 
magistrate,  and  the  other  a  dtmrnHMe.  These  'who  think  to  give  fo 
Aheir  discourse  a  local  coloring,  hy  the  use  of  these  expressions,  mast 
fenoooee  Ae  ewtisinetion  of  availing  themselves,  in  French,  of  a  Chi- 
nese or  an  Indian  werd.  Ail  that  they  ean  hope  thereby  is  to  shoir 
Ihat  if  they  are  ignenmt  of  the  Oritatal  hmgnligesy  they  are  not  tees 
ignorant  of  those  of  Europe. 

It  is  with  reibienoe  to  India  that,  at  this  day,  the  word  uttt*  is 
espeoisily'  employed.  In  that  conntry  the  four  orders  of  anoie^t 
Hindi  sMiefy,  such  as  the  insdtntians  of  Maai  «id  thot  great  na- 
tional epopees,  tiie  Ram^tmm  and  the  JfiiA^MAiola  pnesent  ibeniy 
•re  eaohdett^naledasaeaste.  These  ter  orders  aie  liieA-^fanmit 
or  the  order  of  priests  and  legislators,  tira  XthuMffety  x)r 'soldiers,  the 
y^Wtyot,  or  merdmnts,  and  tiM  ^SiScKrM,  or  sen  ...       / 

The  word  <«s«s  is  also  applied  to  an  innnmersble .  gmbilode  of 
■nbdivisions  of  the  principal  castes.  EUch  of  these  auhdivisions  is 
Iheredereted  to  some  partienlar  taadeor^mfession.  Eashindivid* 
nal  member  of  any  nf  these  castes  most  hold  himself  aloof  from  all 
ediianoe,  often  from  all  contact  with  iadividaals,  and  is.  interdicted 
from  all  csMings,  foreign  to  his  caste.  If  he  fail  in  either  of  these 
obligations,  he  hie$  emtie, 

Thos  timee  oonditions  seem  to  me  essential  to  the  existeace-of  a 
easto:  tooibstiin  ftom  oeilaia  (irofessions  whioh  are  Ibreign  and  in« 
lerdieted,toafrotd  all  allianoe  with  those  net  awmbers  of  the  same 
eastey  and  to  oontinae  in  the  ptoo&ssion  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  sqn.    Althon(j^  tiiese  nenditions  hare  mA  always  been 
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rigorously  fulfilled  in  tbe  East,  and  almost  never  in  the  West,  the 
word  ccute  has  been  applied,  by  a  little  mischievous  exaggeration,  to 
the  aristocratic  and  sacerdotal  classes  of  our  modem  societies.  Caste, 
properly  speaking,  has  never  in  reality  existed  in  a  Christian  state ; 
for  it  is  a  social  fact  incompatible  with  that  equality  among  men  pro- 
claimed by  Christianity.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy  have  never 
constituted  true  castes  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  these  orders  because  they  were  marked  by  some 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  caste,  that  is  to  say,  exclusive 
special  professions ;  among  the  nobles,  hereditary  professions  and  also 
a  more  or  less  constant  abptinence  from  connection  with  others  out  of 
the  class  to  which  an  individual  may  belong. 

In  India,  the  distinction  between  the  castes  seems  to  arise  from  a 
diversity  of  race ;  the  Sanskrit  word  vania,  by  which  the  four  prin- 
cipal castes  are  designated,  as  is  well  known,  means  color.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  between  the  castes  a  difference  of  color,  and 
hence  a  difference  of  origin.  This  explanation  derives  weight  from 
the  fact,  that  the  population  of  the  north  of  India,  the  evident  point  of 
departure  of  the  superior  races,  show,  in  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
tenance, traits  which  cleariy  distinguish  them  from  the  races  of  the 
south,  which  seem  to  have  furnished  the  elements  of  the  inferior  castes. 

But  is  anything  like  this  to  be  found  In  ancient  Egypt  ?  I  can 
discover  n6  trace  of  it.  On  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  tombs, 
kings,  subjects,  priests,  soldiers,  offer  the  same  physical  type  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  the  same,  and  no  difference  of  physiognomy  indi- 
cates a  variety  of  race.  If  one  had  existed,  Egyptian  art,  which 
speaks  so  clearly  hi  the  captives  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  type, 
would  not  have  failed  to  reproduce  it  here. 

Whatever  may  be  the  supposed  origin  of  castes,  let  us  see  If,  in 
fact,  they  ever  existed  at  all  in  ancient  Egypt.  In  the  examination 
of  this  question,  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  monameuts  alone,  and 
especially  to  that  most  numerous  class  of  Egyptian  monuments,  the 
monuments  to  the  dead.  It  is  to  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  traced 
upon  the  Walls  of  the  tombs,  upon  the  sides  of  the  sarooplmgi,  and 
principally  upon  the  stdae  or  grave^stones,  that  I  shall  look  for  a ' 
solution  to  the  questions  upon  which  I  am  engaged. 

And  these  monuments  must  furnish  a  peremptory  response.  In 
fact,  f  hey  always  indicate  the  name  of  the  departed  and  of  his  rehiti  ves, 
with  their  degree  of  relationship,  oftentimes  the  profession  which 
each  followed,  and  sometimes  even  the  name  and  the  profession  of 
the  relations  of  the  i^e  of  the  deceased.    By  the  aid  of  these  we 
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can  construct  a  genealogical  tree  of  an  Egjjptian  feouljr,  often  yeiy 
numerous,  ascertain  the  professions  of  its  various  members,  and  fol- 
low their  alliances  through  many  generations.  I  have  myself  con» 
structed  a  large  number  of  them,  some  of  them  running  through  seven 
generations ;  I  can  cite  one  which  mentions  a  hundred  relatives. 
liCt  us  see,  then,  if  these  texts,  upon  a  close  examination,  will  not 
furnish  us  the  answers  we  are  seeking. 

I  can  safelj  say  that,  among  the  learned,  all,  or  nearlj  all,  ar^ 
agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  those  hieroglyphic  signs  which  stand  for 
faOiery  mother^  son,  daughter^  brother,  sisier,  etc,  which  designate  the 
principal  conditions,  the  principal  titles,  sacerdotal,  civil,  military,  an4 
80  forth.  This  very  limited  vocabulary^  which  I  purposely  restrict 
within  narrow  bounds  to  render  it  more  certain,  this  inconsiderable 
number  of  expressions,  the  sense  of  which  has  in  general  been  deter^ 
mined  by  the  grammar  of  Champollion,  or  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  by  hundreds  of  examples,  will  enable  us  to  arrive,  with 
the  fewest  possible  chances  of  error,  at  results  which  will  present,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  something  of  historical  interest  and  a  certain  novelty^ 

In  the  first  place,  were  there  in  Egypt  a  sacerdotal  and  a  military 
caste  ?  The  monuments  prove :  1-  That  the  sacerdotid  and  military 
functions  were  not  exclusive  of  each  other,  but,  on  the  contraqr,  atm- 
<;iated  together,  and  each  of  them  also  with  civil  functions,  the  save 
individual  having  a  sacerdotal,  a  civil  and  a  military  title ; 

2.  That  a  person  of  the  military  order  mij|^ht  intermarry  with  th<^ 
daughter  of  one  of  the  priests ; 

3.  That  members  of  the  same  family,  the  father  and  the  son,  or 
sons  of  a  common  father,  might  fill  promiscuously  the  ofiices  of  th^, 
three  different  orders.  When  I  shall  have  proved  that  the  same  in-, 
dividuals,  or  members  of  the  same  family,  did  actually  foUow  the 
professions  attributed  to  the  different  castes,  and  that  these  professions, 
did  not,  of  necessity,  pass  from  father  to  son,  what  will  then  be  left 
of  the  Egyptian  castes,  and  of  the  universally  hereditary  transmission 
pf  professions  ? 

Now,  in  studying  the  monuments,  and  particularly  the  funereal, 
stelae^  which  so  abound  in  the  museums,  and  so  many  of  which  have, 
been  published,  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  sacerdotal  and  military 
titles  united  upon  one  and  the  same  stelcu  I  will  cite,  among  others, 
the  sarcophagus,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  of  a  priest  of  tlie 
goddess  Athor,  who  was  a  commander  of  infantry. 

If  the  office  of  the  priest  did  not  exclude  that  of  the  soldier,  it  was 
^till  more  consistent  with  that  of  the  civilian.    An  f^380ciatio^  of  thif 
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"VrhKth.  are  oovered  witli  such  strange  figures ;  where  we  find  kings  with 
the  breasts  ^  females  adoring  an  image  of  the  sun  whose  rays  are 
terminated  by  hands.  This  dates  no  further  back  than  B.  C.  1800, 
dtily  a  moderate  ftntiqnity  in  Egyptian  matters ;  but  I  found  the  same 
association  between  the  religions  and  administrative  functions,  in  one 
of  the  tombd  contemporaneous  with  the  pyramids,  and,  of  course, 
fclready  -^ty  old  at  the  period  1  have  just  mentioned, 

I'hefe  facts  bear  witness  against  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
Special  fonedons  attributed  to  a  class  of  men  under  the  domination  of 
tasted. 

And  what  is  a  efteerdotal  caste,  the  members  of  which,  while  they  ai^ 
priests,  are  at  the  same  time  generals,  governors,  judges,  or  architects^ 

W91  it  be  s^d,  as  It  has  been,  that  civil  duties  united  with  those 
if  the  priesthood,  wehJ  the  monopdly  of  the  priests  ?  But  often,  very 
often,  the  name  at  him  who  exercises  these  civil  functions  is  accom- 
ptiUied  by  A6  saeerdotal  designation.  Hius  the  Egyptian  priests 
%eiie  invented  with  dlflferent  judicial  oAces,  but  these  offices  were  not 
their  exclusive  appanage.  The  laity  were  invested  with  them  aS 
li^ell.  I'he  right  6f  Admltlistering  justice  was  not,  then,  the  special 
iittribdte  of  the  priesthood ;  but  a  man  could  be  judge  whether  he 
wad  a  priest  dr  not  "What  niore  contrary  to  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
eastes?  VTe  ourselves  have  not  gone  to  that  extent  of  liberality. 
We  kre  ereh  more  exclusive  than  were  the  Egyptians ;  for,  with  us,  a 
priest  is  disqualified  for  a  judge.  But  if  the  priest  and  the  soldier  were 
tlnited  in  the  same  person,  so  also  were  the  priest  and  the  civilian ; 
Ae  same  m^  t^'as  chief  of  archbrs,  and  intendant  of  southern  Egypt, 
dtiperintendant  of  public 'works,  ahd  commander  of  foreign  soldiers. 

If  there  were,  as  !6ossuet  and  Meiners  maintain,  if  there  were  ex- 
etnsive  professions  to  which  children  were  set  apart  from  their  birtb^ 
iHthout  tlie  power  or  ^ssibility  of  change,  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  monumental  inscriptions,  for  all  these  may  be  associated  with 
Others.  Two  or  more  offices  united  In  the  same  person  was  a  fact  of 
fi^quent  occurrence  in  ahcient  Egypt.  Instead  of  this  line  of  de- 
ma'rkatioh  which  has  been  so  generally  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  different  classes,  confusion  was  carried  so  far  that  we  find  persons 
dharged  With  military,  civil  and  sacerdotal  functions  at  once.  These 
are  often  foUnd  together  in  the  celebrated  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan. 

This  is  the  first  breach  made  in  the  opinion  which  t  am  combat- 
ihg.  I  shall  now  open  a  second  by  showing  that  the  different  classes 
&termarried.    iTpon  examination  of  the  inscriptions,  it  appears  that 
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an  officer  of  the  army  espoused  the  daaght^  of  a  prieet^  and  redpro- 
callj.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  cite  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind  of  alliance.  MeanwhUe,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  afler  what 
.  has  been  said,  it  could  not  be  expected  otherwise.  The  repugnance 
of  castes  against  alliances  with  individuals  bom  out  of  their  own  or- 
der, rests  upon  the  separation  of  the  respective  professions.  Priests 
will  not  mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  the  soldier — the  sacred  with 
the  profane  —  nor  will  the  soldier  mmgle  his  with  that  of  the  familj 
which  he  despises,  because  it  is  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But 
when  priests  are  soldiers,  and  vice  versa,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt, 
and  when  both  exercise  civil  professions,  as  was  also  the  case  there, 
there  is  no  place  for  that  mutual  contempt  and  antipathy,  which  are 
the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  union.  The  isolation  of  classes  has  no 
longer  any  motive  wh<m  the  occupations  of  the  classes  are  no  longer 
separate ;  so  that  a  nobleman,  who  has  made  commerce  his  businesQ^ 
feels  no  hesitation  in  bestowing  his  daughter  upon  a  merchant. 

I  come  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  non-hereditary  quality  of 
the  professions,  as  my  last  argument  against  the  commonly  received 
opinion. 

No  doubt  there  existed,  as  the  monuments  prove,  certain  families, 
many  members  of  whidi  were  specially  set  apart  and  religiously  con- 
secrated to  such  or  such  a  divinity.  Here  the  paternal  religion  and, 
oftentimes,  the  paternal  priesthood  were  hereditary,  and  there  was, 
among  brothers,  a  community  of  the  same.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be 
denied,  that  examples  can  be  cited  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  civil  and  military  functions.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this 
I  will  not  be  so  disingenuous  as  to  conceal.  In  one  of  the  tombs 
which  surround  the  pyramids,  I  found  a  superintendant  of  the  royal 
public  works,  under  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  who  was 
a  son  of  the  man  previously  holding  the  same  office  under  the  same 
Pharaoh.  But  facts  of  this  kind  do  not  prove  that  offices  were  always 
hereditary;  for  similar  facts  present  themselves  in  the  history  of 
every  society,  however  remote  from  the  institution  of  castes.  There 
is  in  all  societies  a  natural  and  oftentimes  unjust  tendency  to  keep 
certain  offices  within  the  family,  and,  if  the  right  line  fails,  to  secure 
them  to  the  collateral  relations.  This  abuse  exists  in  our  days,  under 
the  name  of  nepotism,  a  practice  which  the  indiscretion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs has  shown  us  to  date  from  the  time  of  king  Cheops  and  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  pyramids. 

That  the  child  sometimes  inherited  the)  office  of  the  father,  and 
perhaps  without  being  worthy  of  it,  is  not,  therefore,  a  fact  peculi^P 
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t9  Bgjptte  ioeiefyt  it  is  s  fcd  e<mmioii  t^  aH  ^t»6^  fVonr  irlii<!^  no 
«on«hi8ioii  can  be  drawn,  while  iVotti  tkAt  other  fkct,  whrefar  itremBifM 
ftr  me  to  establisfa,  that  oftentimee  offlees  were  not  hereditary,  ft  foU 
lows  necessarilj  that  that  docietj  iiraa  net  subject  to  the  prfv^eges  ef 
eastes,  the  yery  spirit  and  essence  of  which  is  to  be  absolute  and  iso- 
lated, 9iA  can  hare  no  existence  when  die  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  professions  is  not  the  constant  and  invariable  asage. 

-  Now,  if  we  may  beKere  the  monmnents,  the  hereditary  transmis- 
fiion  of  the  prof^ions  was  neither  a  universal  custom  nor  a  rigorous 
law,  as  is  contended  by  Meiners.  Civil,  reKgfons  and  military  ftmo- 
lions  are  not  necessarily  hereditary.  The  son  of  a  soldier  may  be  a 
priest,  and  the  son  of  a  priest  may  be  a  soldier.  It  is  not  rare  to 
find  a  civil  functionary  who  has  sons  in  both  the  other  professions. 
Finally,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  hypothesis  of  exclusive  profes- 
sions to  which  particular  families  were  devoted,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  hypothesis  of  caste,  we  find,  that  in  the  same  family,  sons  of  the 
same  parents  are  found  in  all  the  different  conditions.  On  this  point 
I  eould  cite  a  great  number  of  examples,  amounting  ahnost  to  demon- 
stration by  the  unanimity  of  their  testimony ;  but  they  would  be  fa- 
tiguing from  their  very  unifermity.  I  prefer,  in  concluding,  to  con- 
eentrate  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  a  monument  contained  in 
the  museum  at  Naples,  which,  alone,  would  suffice  to  sustain  the 
thesis  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  establish. 

This  monument  is  of  granite,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  hiseau,  or 
bevelled  quadrangular  shaft.  On  its  anterior  face  are  nine  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  each  bearing  a  hieroglyphic  inscription.  These  nine 
figures,  as  the  inscriptions  indicate,  represent,  one  of  them,  the  de- 
ceased in  honor  of  whom  the  monument  was  erected,  and  the  others, 
the  different  members  of  his  family,  whose  professions  are  stated. 
The  deceased  occupies  the  fourth  place  from  the  right  of  the  specta- 
tor, and  beyond,  to  the  left,  are  the  figures  of  his  father,  his  three 
brothers,  and  a  paternal  uncle.  On  the  right  are  the  father  and  two 
brothers  of  his  wife.  On  the  posterior  face,  are  six  figures  repre- 
senting relatives  of  the  deceased,  among  which  are  his  mother,  wifb, 
wife's  mother,  and  maternal  aunts.  On  each  of  the  two  lateral  faces 
are  three  relations,  making  in  all  a  family  of  twenty-one. 

The  person  in  honor  of  whom  the  stone  was  erected,  was  a  general 
of  infantry,  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  character  which  follows  this 
title,  he  was  an  officer  of  foreign  infantry.  Besides  his  military  title 
he  has  also  a  oivil  one.  He  is  called  *'  superintendant  of  the  con- 
itnictiotta  ^ '^-^--^  ,**  tbe  ckaraeter  for  wWch  the  Mank  is  substituted 
46* 
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not  beiag  qaite  dear  to  me.  His  elder  brother  has  the  title  of  super- 
iotendant  of  constructions,  and  also  that  of  priest  of  the  god  of  Eoipha. 
The  latter  was  therefore  at  once  priest  and  architect,  perhaps  saered, 
while  his  brother  maj  hare  been  a  civil  architect.  His  second 
brother,  like  the  elder,  has  a  sacerdotal  title ;  the  third  has  the  singu- 
lar title  of  rojal  son,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  provincial  governor* 
Here,  then,  are  two  brothers  of  a  military  man  (who  probably  abo 
held  a  civil  appointment),  whose  functions  are  purely  sacerdotal. 
The  third  has  an  adminbtrative  function  and  a  princely  title.  The 
father  is  priest  of  Ammon.  As  to  the  family  of  the  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased it  is  entirely  sacerdotal.  She  and  her  mother  are  devoted  to 
Ammon ;  her  father,  brother  and  two  maternal  uncles,  are  priests^  ef 
different  gods.  Nevertheless,  this  sacerdotal  family  is  found  to  be 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  general  of  infantry. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  members  of  the  same  family  belonged, 
some  to  what  has  been  termed  the  military  caste,  others^  to  what  has 
been  termed  the  religious  caste ;  so  that,  if  these  castes  did  really  ex- 
ist, two  brothers  belonged  to  two  different  castes ;  a  fact  which,  with 
our  notions  of  easte,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  We  have  seen  also 
that  the  same  individual,  engaged  in  both  sacerdotal  and  nnlitaty 
duties,  might  have  belonged  at  the  same  time  to  two  distinct  oastes ; 
a  fact  just  as  incomprehensible  as  the  other. 

There  were,  therefore,  no  castes  in  Egypt  That  there  were,  is 
a  common'  error,  which  it  is  time  to  renounce.  Those  who  regret  it, 
may  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  enough  otbeiis  remain. 

Instead  of  this  division  of  Egyptian  -  society,  I  find  another.  I 
observe  that  the  professions  which  figure  upon  the  monuiaents  are 
always  the  same :  priests,  soldiers,  judges,  superintendants  «f  con- 
struction, governors  of  a  district  or  a  province ;  these  are^  save  some 
few  which  seem  to  be  purely  honorary,  the  only  titles  which  appear 
upon  the  monuments  to  the  dead.  The  other  professions  or  caliiiigSy 
such  as  that  of  laborer,  agriculturist,  artisan,  physician  oven  —  wbat  is 
very  surprising  after  all  that  has  been  said  upon  theeobjeot  of  Egyp- 
tian medicine — ^have  not  hitherto  been  found  at  all.  Thait  kind  of 
honor  which  consists  in  representing  the  deceased  receiving  the  hom- 
age of  his  family,  and  honoring  the  gods  whh  prayers  ior  their  pro- 
tection in  the  worid  whither  he  ima  gon%  is  never  aooorcled  to  any 
other  professions  than  those  first  evnmifmted.      >   •  . 

This  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  establish  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tiMi  between  the  dassee — I  do  not  say  castes— *  between  the  proles- 
sImis  regarded  as  eminent  and  which  had«  right  to  be  meotioned  and 
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refH^seiited  on  sepulclural  monuments,  and  the  profeBsiona  which  were 
not  deemed  worthy  of  thaet  honor. 

It  remains  for  me  to  show  what  were  the  gronnds  of  the  prejudice 
I  have  been  combating;  an  error  is  not  completely  refuted  until  it 
is  explained. 

Abase  has  been  made,  it  seems  to  me,  of  divers  passages  of  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus  Siculus  and  Fkto,  in  order  to  construct  the  phantom 
of  Egyptian  castes.  These  passages  contain  assertions,  not  false  per- 
hi^s,  bat  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  as  often  happens,  this  exaggera- 
^n  baa  lost  nothing  by  reproduction.  Thus  Herodotus  asserts,  too 
absolutely,  that  military  functions  were  hereditary ;  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  the  same  of  the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  Plato  affirms  the  dis- 
tinction of  classes.  But  these  assertions,  founded,  it  must  be  agreed, 
upon  certain  real  facts,  but  marked  with  a  certain  air  of  exaggeration 
.and  a  want  of  precision,  have  been  less  the  cause  than  the  occasion 
of  error.  The  authors  themselvess,  went  a  little  too  far,  and  their 
followers  have  gone  still  further,  gradually  withdrawing  from  the 
reality  and  approaching  a  system.  This  is  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
error  generally.  An  c^bservation  is  taken  more  generally  and  abso- 
hitely  than  intended  to  be  taken  by  the  author;  the  spirit  of  system 
stretches,  distorts  and  exaggerates  an  assertion  which,  though  gene- 
rally true,  is  not  so  precisely  and  literally,  and  continues  to  push  it 
until  what  was  limitedly  true,  becomes  positively  false,  and  then  time 
supervenes  to  consecrate  the  falsehood  which  it  has  made.  Such  is 
the  history  of  the  establishment  of  numberless  historical  errors, 
errors  too,  which  cannot  always  be  laid  bare  to  posterity  by  the  light 
of  hieroglyphics. 

The  light  of  hieroglyphics  1  Yes,  the  inspired  hand  of  Champol- 
lion  has  kindled  a  light,  the  ever-increasing  brightness  of  which  will 
pierce  the  darkness  of  that  night  from  which  it  was  drawn.  The 
glory  of  ChampoUion  is  already  among  the  brighter  in  the  annals  of 
French  erudition ;  and  the  efforts  consequent  upcm  his  discovery  will 
shed  new  lustre  upon  his  genius.  His  method  has  already  won  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  world,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Germany 
and  in  America.  And  shall  not  France  honor  it  ?  And  is  not  the 
highest  honor  which  can  be  offered,  to  continue  it  ?  Shall  France 
be  led,  by  an  unworthy  and  ungrateful  misunderstanding,  to  renounce 
one  of  the  highest  claims  to^  honor  which  die  has  received  from  the 
present  century  ?  It  must  not  be  so.  And  if  the  unaccountable 
aberratjons  of  some  would  send  us  back  in  the  path  of  science,  again 
to  look  for  what  has  already  been  found,  and  to  seek  in  the  land  of 
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I  oppose  to  this  bliadness  the  voice  of  lean^  Borope,  tbe  totfaoiiff - 
of  the  Academj  of  InseriptioiM^  And  the  hdtk/TQ  of  many  <fi  ha  mem^ 
ben.  It  is  in  the  steps  of  these  my  fllnstriena  eoUeagues  thai  I 
have,  in  this  paper,  endeavored  to  tread ;  and  eneouraged  by  theip- 
votoe  and  their  example  I  have  essayed  this  first  appltesdoR^ tiff  the- 
method  of  Cbunpotiion  to  the  dud^ion  of  an  important' fttei  in  ihB 
Ustory  of  the  etriliziition,  still  imperfectly  known^  of  antcfieat  Egjrf^ 


ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  ELEMENT  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  l^resident  of  Wabash  College,  Ta. 

Christianity  ^  has  been  represented  as  the  most  efficient  agency 
existing  in  our  world,  as  able  to  arouse  and  revokitionke  all  thai 
ought  to  be  excited  and  changed.  Possessing  such  a  wakeful,  enter-* 
prising^  renovating  spirit,  it  becomes  importaat  to  inquire,  whetber 
it  holds  along  with  it  any  sufficient,  guiding,  inoderating  principle,  to 
prevent  extravagances  and  violence. 

Such  a  principle  and  power  it  contains  preeminently  within  itself. 
It  has  a  balancing,  controlling  provision,  capable  of  hoping  right, 
steady,  straight  onward,  every  human  movement  for  the  reform  and 
elevation  of  man  and  society.  Christianity  is  no  less  remarkable  at 
a  cautious  guide,  an  efficient  conservator,  than  as  an  aggressor  and 
transformer. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  conservatism  of  Chri»* 
tianity,  it  may  be  proper,  as  there  exists  a  deep  and  extensive  prejq* 
dice  against  everything  which  bears  this  name,  to  offer  a  preliminary 
observation,  on  the  true  meaning  and  use  of  the  term.  This  word 
expresses  no  disrelish,  distrust  or  resistance  of  actual  melioration  and 
advancement.  Conservatism  is  no  enemy  to  hinnaR  progress.  It 
is  no  lazy  alarmist,  uttering  forebodings  over  what  is  to  come;  no- 

1  By  this  term  is  meant  everywhere  in  this  discussion  a  pare,  protectant 
Christianity. 
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croaker  OTer  the  eSkcing  of  cH^  laDdmarks  and  old  customs ;  no  retro- 
spectire  seer  that  can  discover  nothing  good  except  in  the  past ;  no 
prognosticator  of  evils  inevitable  on  all  the  daring  projections  of  en- 
terprise. True  conservatism  woald  preserve  enterprise  from  imprao- 
iicable  and  fatal  modes  of  action.  It  would  save  progress  from  losing 
a  valuable  portion  of  its  force  and  accomplishment,  by  saving  it  from 
improvident  expenditures  of  energy,  bj  chei^ing  wasting  experi« 
meats,  bj  discouraging  draining  off-shoots  of  exertion,  by  teaching 
the  avoidance  of  delaying  obstructions.  It  operates  to  preserve  all 
that  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  all  deductions  and 
deteriorations  upon  existing  and  future  gains.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an 
enemy  to  all  bad  moral  investments ;  to  all  deeply  hazardous  and 
questionable  moral  enterprises ;  to  undoing  what  is  fairly  and  nobly 
done;  to  neutralizing  what  is  already  working  out  blessed  conse- 
quences. 

In  treating^  therefore,  of  the  conservative  element  in  Christianity, 
we  set  out  with  the  important  allegation,  that  there  is  contained 
in  that  element  no  discouragement  to  any  excellence,  any  valuable 
progress,  but  only  a  happy  influence  against  the  whole  modem  doc- 
trine, that  inquires  little  and  cares  little  concerning  the  means,  pro- 
vided the  end  be  worthy ;  against  rushes  and  plunges,  that  do  evil 
along  with  endeavors  at  doing  good ;  against  intemperate  haste  and 
reckless  excess.  We  set  out,  moreover,  wilh  the  allegation,  that  there 
is  contained  in  that  conservative  element  a  careful,  watchful  assiduify 
to  do  good,  only  good  continually,  in  the  great  work  of  establishing 
in  the  world  happiness  and  social  order,  arts  and  learning,  wealth 
and  power,  laws  and  religion. 

L  It  is  proposed  now,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  those  attributes 
wherein  lies  this  conservative  power  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
Christianity* 

The  Christian  religion  is  conservative  by  means  of  its  peaceful 
modes  of  influence.  These  modes  are  remarkably  quiet  and  undis- 
turbing,  even  when  concerned  with  the  inflammable  passions,  violent 
appetites,  determined  perversions  of  our  fallen  nature.  To  remove 
these  bad  affections,  Christianity  does  not  confine  itself  to  direct  at- 
tacks. This  would  awake  resistance  and  excitement,  perhaps  aug- 
ment the  evil  intended  to  be  abated,  at  the  most,  be  but  partially  * 
successful.  It  places  its  great  reliance  on  a  process  more  philoso- 
phicaL  It  silently  sets  down  by  the  side  of  ev^ry  corrupt  passion  in 
the  heart  of  man  an  opposite  pure  and  good  one.  Antagonist  graces 
and  tempers  being  planted,  are  carefully  and  assiduously  nourished. 
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BO  tfaat  they  oitpftttdy  b^cotnd  sti'Oii^  mcid  pCMttftii6tit«  DepMvcd  pnv- 
p^nsitiet  by  this  operation  are  overtopped,  orershadon^,  exbansttd 
Df  productire  sttmiilants,  inevitabfy  enfeebled,  withered,  wasted.  Th^ 
tares  are  so  choked  that  the  wheat  springs  op  and  ripens  nobly.  The 
good  affections,  left  alone,  grow  np  unembarrassed  and  strong  ont  of 
a  cleansed  spirit  The  nntrition  of  such  a  spirit,  being  unabsorbcd 
bj  a  noxious  growth,  is  plentifully  furnished  for  their  life  and  enlarg«^ 
ttient  In  this  method,  without  any  rapture  or  conmlsion,  without 
any  excitement  of  malignant  passion  or  angry  opposition,  tfa^e  is  ef^- 
fected  an  important  and  radical  reibrmation.  In  secret  silence  the 
mind  is  eviscerated  of  the  foul  and  the  destmethre,  and  replenished 
with  the  pure.  This  sure  production  of  moral  beauty  out  of  moral 
deformity ;  this  holy  change  of  man  apostate  into  man  angelic ;  (hi^ 
eiRicing  Satan's  dark  form  and  sculpturing  deep  Gkid's  pure  image  all 
interiorly,  without  belligerent  effort,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  oott^ 
serratife  action  of  Christianity  in  achieving  ltd  reformations. 

It  has  the  ssEme  kind  of  action,  also,  fh>m  the  affectionate  gentle 
ttess  of  its  spirit  and  the  blandness  of  its  address.    Man  is  singularly 
adi4>ted  to  be  a  subject  of  pure  persuasion.    Tkreats  and  overt>earin|; 
dictation  are  deeply  offensive  and  revolting  to  him.    Thefe  Is  Atsitcelf 
one  proverbii^  hjct  respecting  human  nature  more  apparent,  oftenelr 
ireiterated,  more  true,  than  this,  that  man  may  be  led,  but  never  cAn 
be  driven.    If  we  wish  him  ta  capitulate,  we  must  wheel  off  our  al^ 
filery,  reverse  our  fire^ccrms,  take  the  olive  branch,  tiisike  A  gen(le» 
manly  address  to  his  conscience,  appeal  to  the  nobler  fbelings  of  Mi 
nature,  Ifarow  ourselves  all  bland,  forgivitig,  confiding,  sympathizing, 
upon  his  generosity,  his  fellow  feeling,  his  seV'-resp^ct    In  Ihis 
method^  almost  with  certainty  will  his  understanding  become  docile 
to  our  reasonhigs^  his  conscience  sensitive  and  respoiisif  e  t6  obr  ap- 
peals, his  heart  warm  and  open  to  our  inculcations,  his  whoTe  being  i 
captive  to  our  power.    Altogether  after  this  manner  does  Christianity 
come  to  mankind*    It  is  fkr  more  richly  charged  and  charactetized ' 
by  friendliness,  frankness  and  tove  thah  any  human  communidatlon.' 
The  Gospel  is,  indeed,  one  Messed  embodiment  of  balmy  geuHeiiess,' 
ai^ic  mercyj  overflowing  charity  and  benignity.    Nothing  can  b^' 
caaceived  more  conservative  than  this  spirie.    Very  i*arc^  will  hiU ' 
'  toniess  and  violence  rise  up  to  meet  such  a  mild  heavenly  phlHm^ ' 
thfopy*    Who  will  resist-  words  of  tove?    Who  WilJ  vilify  evidenf 
intentions  of  kindness?    Who  wifl  angrily  shut  his  ears  to  glad  tid* 
ings  of  good  ?    The  thundering  legion,  everything  but  conservative, 
piottnileS)  desoUiles^ybfwt  its  passage  over  dead  men  and  consumed 
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yiUnges.  Cbristiamtjr  vmke^^  its  waji  ae  a  moaificenC  prinoe  journeja 
t^  hid  remote  proviuc^  pouriDg  abroad  a  profusion  of  royal  benefaCK 
tiop0  to.  all  whom  ho  iQeet&  Bearixig,  as  the  Gospel  does,  a  tide  of 
blessings  to  all  the  ueed^  and  the  wretched,  it  eaa  scarcely  faili 
whiiheiisoeYer  it  goes,  to  receive  acclamations  of  welcome.  Etcq 
i^heo  in  their  highest  faithfulness  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  approach  the  vices  of  men  without  any  compromise  or  allow- 
ance, it  is  with  a  winning  expostulation,  and  with  a  hearty,  fervent 
good  will,  which  it  is  rarely  in  human  depravity  violently  to  resist* 
While  they  do  not  shrink  from  announcements  of  woe,  dreadful  and 
Qtemal,  as  due  to  impenitent  transgression,  these  very  announcementf 
opxTj  with  them  such  a  deep  compassioQ  and  sympathy  as  to  disana 
opposition  and  at  the  same  time  augment  their  overwhelming  power* 
Ideals  of  thunder  they  are,  but  they  come  from  clouds  which  have  an 
orb  of  mild  effulgence,  not  all  concealed,  shining  behind  them.  It  ia 
also  true,  that  submission  to  the  Gospel,  being  a  submission  not 
chiefly  to  menace  and  power,  but  to  proffered  pity  and  grace  and 
goodness,  is  oi^  that  account  all  the  more  hearty  and  whole,  and 
therefore  all  the  more  peaceful  The  powers  of  darkness,  it  is  truef. 
will  always  rise  and  meet  the  approaches  of  rdigion  with  more  or 
less  of  struggle  and  resistance ;  but  those  approaches,  although  thej 
will  not  crush,  yet  will  to  a  great  extent  melt  away  the  very  hostility 
they  themselves  had  before  aroused,  just  as  the  nearing  son  melts 
away  the  clouds  which  bis  own  beams,  when  more  distant,  bad 
cheated. 

Christianity  is  conservative  by  means  of  its  action  on  the  origiiml 
sources  of  evil  things. 

All  along  underneath  our  vegetation  there  is  a  circulatioa  of  rich' 
juices  which  eonvejr  all  the  life  and  nutrition,  and  determine  aU  the 
character  of  the  immense  growth  and  exuberant  prodactum  on  th^ 
snrfiEice^  Could  we  gain  access  to  this  extended  vascnlar  system  o£ 
aU  nutritive  soils  and  find  out  the  secret  chemistry  working  there^. 
we  could  effect  any  changes  we  pleased  upon  our  luxuriant  scenery* 
We  could  sow  the  interior  currents  with  salt,  and  spread  around 
general  desolation,  or  we  could  introduce  needed  ingredieQla,  enrich- 
ing combinations,  and  thereby  develop  new  forms  of  life  as  well  as 
greatly  augment  the  general  beauty  and  mnnifieeboe*  The  great 
yonder-working  ag^mdes  in  this  case  are  all  below }  aboYo  instead 
of  cutting,  engrafting  and  nurturing^  we  have  Uttlf»  to  do  but  witness 
marvellous  creations.  This  is  a  fair  cepresentfttion  of  the  intenkur 
^j^nci^  and  energies  und^r^ing  all  humaii  charagteiy  aU  humaa 
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conduct,  all  social  conditions.  And  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
elemental  vitality  to  be  set  in  action  widely  under  the  surface  of 
every  coknmnnity  in  order  to  all  great  and  desirable  exterior  trana- 
fbrmatioDs.  Christianity  carries  in  its  bosom  the  whole  moral  chem- 
istry, and  its  favorite  object  and  special  mission  is  to  descend  with 
its  efficient  powers  to  work  first  and  chiefly  in  the  heart  among  the 
springs  and  seeds  of  all  outward  things.  This  is  a  field,  where  by 
operating  elementally,  it  can  operate  on  a  grand  scale,  where  acts  are 
generic  and  recreative,  where  in  striking  one  blow  it  strikes  a  thousand, 
where  in  waking  a  great  and  good  thought  or  a  great  and  good  feeling 
it  opens  up  into  the  sphere  of  human  influence  and  human  afiairs,  a 
mighty  element  of  change,  melioration,  progress.  We  are  justified 
in  this  representation  of  Christianity  as  a  hidden,  energetic  worker 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  by  many  lessons  left  by  our  Saviour.  He  taught 
emphatically  that  purity  and  guilt  exist  in  the  heart  before  they  i^ 
pear  in  the  act ;  that  mischief  purposed  and  good  designed  have  all 
the  turpitude  and  excellence  of  mischief  perpetrated  and  good  ac- 
complished. Christian  ethics  recognize  no  reformation  as  true,  trust- 
worthy, sound,  which  has  not  its  roots  and  its  life  in  the  internal 
spirit,  nor  any  dereliction  of  duty  decisive  of  depravity,  that  flows 
net  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  the  heart  But  the  essential  sugges- 
tioQ  is,  that  it  is  in  the  recesses  of  the  soul  that  all  evil  things  have 
their  beginnings,  so  that  Christianity,  working  there,  can  easily  mit- 
igate and  extinguish  them.  First  sins  are  never  great  ones.  So 
also  the  incipient  impulses  thereto  are  never  great  It  is  according 
to  a  fixed  law  of  all  God's  arrangements,  that  everything  in  nature, 
morals  and  mind,  has  its  infancy  and  its'  feebleness  and  its  littleness. 
The  giant  oak  was  once  all  involved  in  a  tiny  shell;  the  whole 
vitality  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  delicate  germ.  The  conflagra- 
tion that  involves  a  dty  grew  out  of  a  single  spark.  These  are  il- 
lustrations of  what  occurs  in  human  conduct  and  character.  But 
Christianity  is  awake  and  present  and  ready  with  all  its  efficiency,  at 
the  first  awakings  and  pulsations  of  evlL  It  Aimishes  its  best  influ- 
ence to  these  seeds,  germs,  elements,  earliest  vitalities,  incipient 
sparks.  It  plants  itself  down  in  the  heart  of  society  by  the  side  of 
die  first  conception  and  stirring  of  mischief,  of  disorganisation,  of 
erime,  and  then  attempts  exthiction  and  eradication,  or  at  least  abate* 
ment  and  control,  before  sufficient  progress  is  made  for  the  upheaving 
and  disruption  of  the  community.  The  resUess,  infiammable  pas- 
sions it  approaches  at  the  critical  moment,  when  they  are  just  kind- 
ling, and  labors  to  cool  and  repress  and  confine  them,  before  tfaej 
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fa«refime4^pcUUiepO|Malfitioainablaze.  Wb^n  it  U  recollected  that 
the  gilMi  stonns  of  commotion  on  the  snrfaee  of  society,  as  also  the 
moet  ecEtensive,  pennaaeat  and  important  reformations,  have  origi- 
nated ih  some  stirring  of  tJbooght  or  of  passion,  first  awaked  feeblj  and 
silentAj  in  the  unseen  Jl>08om  of  a  people,  Christianity  that  has  ita 
AiTohte  and  most  perfect  work  upon  these  elements  of  agitation  and 
of  cbadge,  at  their  earliest  throbbing  and  breathing,  cannot  fail  to  be 
•ppreeiattd  and  acknowledged  as  emphatically  a  great  and  effective 
eonservative  power.  la  a>  world  where  deep  and  desperate  cormp- 
lions,  oi^^ent  aad  stormy  passions  are  in  such  full  oontradiction  to  the 
incalcationfl  of  rdigioB,  thai  slight  causes  will  produce  exasperation, 
tesistaace,  oflenr  explosion,  it  is  an  invaluable  attribute  of  Christiani- 
tj,  that  it  is  fitted  and  accustomed  -to  enter  the  interior  spirit  of  com- 
tannkief^i  where  gently,  ^fuletly,  yet  all  powterfuUyj  it  can  nen- 
traliae  ai^  i^e^nerale^  Living  in  a  eoese  where  so  much  is  imp^r- 
fcct  «tti  balls  for  change,  whiere  the  beet  thtnge  tieed  to  be  better, 
teadieni  fe  beltaughi,  improvements  to  be  improved,  meliorations  to 
h%  meliorated,  preachers'  of  rtghteoosness  to  be  sanctified,  prephesip 
brs  npoD'^e  slain  -te  i»x{>eneoce  themsekesmttral' resarreetioa; 
iivingMiia  soeae  where  sO'  many,  jO(»  important  :tmik6ibdnnations*aiid 
ttdfmoieeitentS'af e  argeiitly  demafaddd,''we  tamnot  ilfibrd  at>U  ta  aag* 
SKBft  exi8tinj^;eppositi6n,''to  cfdatd  <uiy  new  pvcf^udioes^  to  #n8tfe  me^ 
iiknral  psiwen  in  ^profitless  ^oolttsions  ar^  £hjitleilr  pvojeMi  It  Jts-^M^ 
tek*  of  pitofoinid-aad/oafeignedtgralit6fle,  lheifsfol^>tfaat  Christianity 
tap^fdiee  aainltrumentaHty  that  works  its  largest  and  most  essential 
aiiMiioratln|pi<^linge»  underaeatli^  where  it'<cail  Oe  ii  moal  bonilervaf 
tivelyj  wf  tbedt  stril^or  torbuknoe  or  aselesa  moral  bxpendilure. 

Christianity  i^  conservativc^'by  raean^  of- the  dear'MlateS'.o^iftt 
ethkal  dnstrdiiiionBi  Some  metaphysical  midd^  it  ili  tm^,*  <lissaiifa6M 
fKth  «  s(f«i@jl)t,  beafefn,  fihnniaed>  mady  and  aisa'  gtatified  wilh  the 
IviSirgedifiRiad  inf^tiidi  "mist  and*  dovd  fnreseatitbenheWes,*  seem 
fiesirnm  ahd  itf apted* to  yrhk\r  m-  obeeariiy  ted  dMtbt.  '  Biit^a great 
{MriH^bf^tUb-^oridneedb  4  wily^aTlKipened^'underviaitiQg/nadeoe^ivet 
Dbe^mrnan-ittiiur, 'since 'the  fatl-,  ahdws. itself  cloj;ged,'ob6tuped,  dis* 
\ms^-mA  ^feebled.  ''Ils<:MbilitieB  and 'teiideacies  to  (>erveivMMi 
iftdiTMlaapfaehenMoh  ate  i^reat.  €)ertainly' under -snehdisabiliti^ 
tteM^annHuura'a-ivry- dear  and  fmatis^ctorylightr'tv  preVent^h^ai 
ftmft'dii^ringtidb-HriaioDary'avoeBSesy  iiito  tmfce^cftsary  abd'  was** 
ing:  s^tantu^  tBeSgibii  is  li'leaeiier  preteiadntly  kmtnoas'  tod 
iteSigiUe.'^«6ei6iK:e  has  ho^ImsoiIb  cftaneir  erysMl 'transparency'; 
MtehUore  lias  no^sodi  visible^t'tangiide,  st>ea]fing  aenftimenis,  descrip* 
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tions  or  images ;  human  etlucs,  no  snch  persfwcuoos  lenons  of  w» 
dom.  It  is  not  that  Christianitj  has  no  high  thesies,  no  UAj 
tracts^  no  depths  and  wonders.  It  has  oljyects,  whieh  bj  their  vast^ 
ness  and  grandeur  stretch  out  and  away  altogether  beyond  the  mind's 
power  to  follow.  It  is,  that  so  far  as  these  mighty  things  of  God  are 
open  at  all,  the  view  is  unclouded  and  satisfaotoiy.  It  is,  that  whol* 
ever  pertains  to  human  life  and  duty,  is  made  meet  definite  and  in* 
teliigible.  While  religion,  in  giving  lesscms  to  man,  indulges  in  n# 
metaphysical  theories,  it  lays  open  all  that  is  valuable  to  practical 
life  in  all  theories.  While  neither^ the  doctrines  of  the  nominalists^ 
the  realists,  nor  the  oonceptualists  are  discussed,  nor  even  so  much  as 
,  alluded  to ;  while  transcendentalism,  materialism,  spiritualism  hare 
no  place  in  scriptural  nomenclature,  the  Bible,  by  means  of  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  man,  presents  all  good  and  needed 
instruction  in  terms  and  illustrations  singularly  familiar,  transparent 
and  expressive.  While  it  despises  philosophy  falsely  so  called,  nor 
attempts  to  thread  its  way  through  a  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions,  it 
pours  a  guiding  and  sufficient  light  along  all  the  private  and  public 
ways  of  men. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  teachings  of  Cbnstianity  is  an  addi* 
tion  to  their  value  as  the  light  of  mankind.  Had  all  human  duty 
been  the  matter  of  special  and  particular  legislation,  so  that  the  feel* 
ing  and  thought  and  action^  proper  for  every  exigency,  relation  and 
character)  could  be  found  prescribed  and  set  down  in  great  tables,  in 
reg  liar  columns,  in  order  to  be  turned  to  constantly  by  every  human 
being ;  had  this  been  so,  the  whole  would  have  constituted  a  cutn* 
brous,  voluminous  code  which  few  could  possess,  which  few  would 
sufficiently  read*  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  vast  labor  to  learn  from  the 
immense  mass  what  duties  were  presented,  without  performing  any 
of  them.  The  instructions  of  reUgion  are  to  a  great  extent  generic. 
Its  precepts  and  principles,  each  of  them  by  its  inculcation  of  one 
thing,  is  an  inculcation  of  a  thousand.  Its  forbidding  of  one  vice  lays 
an  injunction  on  a  clustered  family  of  sine.  Its  very  few  cardinal 
lessons  have  an  accurate  application  to  a  large  part  of  the  conduct  at 
life.  Instances  of  such  are  the  first  commandment,  on  which  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets ;  find  the  second  which  is  like  unto  it ;  the 
golden  rule  which,  so  far  as  acted  on,  reproduces  heaven  on  earth. 
Furnished  with  such  dear,  appropriable,  comprehensive  teaohingi» 
should  some  still  go  astray  in  their  efibrts  for  referm  and  advance* 
nMut;  should  some  of  the  guides  of  society  still  need  guidance,  aad 
some  of  its  refonaers  reformation  i  should  some  inpfovetB  and  ve» 
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geneniton  be  still  swftjed  by  impalse,  be  eet  on  fire  bj  passion,  be 
^ren  to  dashes,  onsets,  explosions,  witfaoot  (^>ening  their  eyes  on 
Ibe  ooBseqoenoes,  tiien  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  ap- 
proadies  with  another  influence.  It  acta  to  qnidien  men's  vision,  as 
wdl  as  to  pour  light  on  their  pathway,  to  create  a  deep,  responsiye 
6ense  of  personal  obligation^  as  well  as  intelligibly  to  unfold  human 
duty,  to  prepare  the  soil,  in  addition  to  providing  the  seed.  The 
twofold  power  here  referred  to,  Christianity  possesses  eminently. 
Besides  affording  its  comprehensive  and  luminous  lessons,  it  opens 
tiie  human  mind,  wherever  it  comes,  to  receive,  to  appreciate,  to  adopt, 
to  love  and  obey.  Just  as  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  he  comes 
forth  with  his  light,  wakes  up  the  world  to  walk  in  it  We  are  not 
now  4o  discuss  the  mode  and  philosophy  of  thk  additioDai  effect  of 
evangelical  instructions,  to  make  iqppreciative,  susceptible,  conscien* 
tious,  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  fact  itself  is  an  impor* 
tant  one.  Christianity  as  first  profiering  the  most  perspicuous  wis- 
dom, then  as  preparing  dear  perceptions  to  understand  them,  and 
a  good  heart  to  give  them  root  and  growth  and  fruit,  must  be  acknowl- 
edged  an  ethical  teacher  truly  illustrious.  It  is  a  heavenly  light 
which  this  sacred  guide  pours  aiong  every  man's  pathway.  We  think 
of  religion  as  making  that  path  open  and  all  distinct,  as  if  marked  on 
both  sides  by  walk  of  darkness.'  We  think  of  religion  as  ft'  eleatf 
)roice  always  in  the  ear,  saying  with  solemn,  decided  emphasis,  this 
is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.  When  moral  visko  is  disordered,  so  that 
matletsof  eonscienoe  and  duty- appear  doubled^  haeyv  eonfused  and 
doobtfal^rdligioii' separates  these^  making  aU  elear  and  intelligible^ 
Imagine  a  popnlauaei^  in  niter  darkness;  all  ave  groping,  inquiring, 
veoedwg,  advancing,  falling,  rising  ;•  suddenly^  ai  gbrions  luminary 
^em^ dut'ittf  the  heavens;  pevfeotly, delightfully. BOW  do  all  see  their 
way;  rilheflitalion^jcellision and  obstruction hwre ceased..  Christian* 
il^is  thatikMninopy.  -  .So  does  il  dissipate  darkness  and  beam  down  ttb 
light  on  all  odo  moral  way.  Men  may  pursue  their  itouvse  of  duty  iit 
pei&et^opea dajs  moch as  tha* biiaftealy  inhaiiitants  waft. the stmeets 
of  thalfow  tferusalMi  under  the  q»kndOrsoftke'«lemal  throne,  iii 
this,  ohitracter'  of  an :  aliiillumifittting^ ;  steady^  uiidecepttve  ligbi  in  all 
hnman  ejugeniies  ^nd  4nties^-  Ohrislianit^  appearr  a  goeat  and  indts^ 
pensable  iCoaservAtive  power.  Witli  -such  a  grand,  deaiv  moral  ilkinm 
nation  avound -him,' the  «efonn«r'WhaBeattem  ahrowa^  firebrands  and 
death,'  oan  never^  except  through  much  settled  blindness  and  depravit^^ 
essrer^and  hide  bimeelf  from  the  indignation  of  the  wise  and  goodj 
nvreF  hnsb  the  honest  oonviotieiiB'and  r^seohation  of  his  own  hearts 
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Th^  that  do  most  to  tarn  the  world  upside  down  in  theb  attempts 
to  reform  it,  are  generally  persons  who  shot  themselTes  firom  religious 
influences,  either  bj  a  dead  insensibilitj  to  Christianitj,  or  by  a  dis* 
belief  of  its  reality.  A  revealing  light  out  of  the  Bible,  wisdom  from 
above,  let  in  full  and  steady  upon  their  motives  and  their  acts,  has  a 
power  to  make  men  first  pcMise,  ponder  and  reconsider,  then  abandon 
their  reckless  mischiefs. 

Christianity  is  consenratiye  by  means  of  the  immutability  of  its 
moral  distinctions. 

The  human  mind  readily  perceives  that  a  dear  difi^<»eiiee  exists 
between  right  and  wrong,  jusdee  and  injustice,  duty  and  delinquency. 
The  human  conscience,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  when  these  opposites 
are  discerned  dearly,  gives  the  former  its  decided  voice ;  the  latter 
its  entire  reprobation.  But  there  has  always  been  prevalent  in  the 
world  much  confounding  of  moral  distinctions.  The  indubitable  line 
of  demarcation,  between  that  which  is  to  be  approved  and  that  whidi 
is  to  be  condemned,  betwe^i  that  which  is  to  be  felt  and  done,  and 
that  which  is  not  to  be  felt  and  done ;  this  boundary  igncnmte  and 
wickedness  do  not  always  easily  settle,  nor  always  settle  right,  how-* 
ever  easily  it  might  be  done.  Pressing  exigencesy  new  and  unex* 
pected  relations,  prospects  of  selfish  advantage,  impending  disasters^ 
have  been  allowed  to  introduce  into  the  moralities  and  honesties  of 
human  conduct  many  UKmstrons  perversions.  Dlshones^  and  reo« 
titude,  injury  and  mercy,  disobedience  and  duty,  depravity  and  purity, 
at  the  mere  dictation  of  selfishness  and  passion^  are  made  to  change 
places  with  the  most  unblushing  assurance.  Who^  that  has  been 
either  an  actor  or  an  observer  in  the  world,  has  not  very  frequently 
marked  how  men,  who  had  before  exhibited  great  energy  in  the  per- 
formance of  allotted  services,  immediatdy  on  discovering  that  their 
exertions  fure  no  longer  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  private  de^ 
signs,  will  suffer  a  wonderful  paralysis  and  lassitude  and  entire  n^- 
lect  to  show  themselves  over  the  whole  theatre  of  their  previous  as- 
siduity  and  fidelity  ?  Who  has  not  marked  a  great  deal  occurring 
more  positive  and  destructive  than  this,  under  the  pov^er  of  passion  ? 
Falsehood,  avarice,  ambition  and  sensuality,  reckless  iof  all  right, 
charity  and  purity,  often  are  seen  to  create  oppression  and  disorgani- 
zation and  ruin  to  a  melancholy  extent  over  wide  communities.  Thia 
]^:*ostration  of  barriers  between  vice  ^l  virtue  and  consequent  oblite^ 
ration  of  moral  distinctions,  leaves  the  pathway  all  smooth  and  open 
for  the  rage  and  rush  of  every  wild  enthusiasm  and  every  self-confi- 
dent extravagance.    Now  if  there  were  a  great  ruie  of  right  and  j«n« 
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tice  and  datj,  nnaffected  hj  time,  unmitigated  by  exigences,  unaltered 
bj  opinions,  undepreciated  by  prejudice,  irrepealable  by  passion ;  if 
there  were  a  comprehensive,  high  code  of  righteousness  and  equity, 
perfectly  immutable  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes,  in  all  families  and 
nations,  in  all  wealth  and  poverty,  in  all  servitude  and  authority,  it 
would  certainly  act  most  conservatively  to  prevent  disastrous  schemes, 
desolating  movements,  destructive  changes.  This  code  we  have  in 
absolute  perfection.  Just  such  an  unchangeable  prescription  of  all. 
that  is  right  and  pure,  does  Christianity  present  to  human  society  in 
its  simple,  definite,  uncompromising  laws.  These  bend  to  no  selfish- 
ness, bow  to  no  power,  yield  to  no  pressures,  intermit  injunctions  for 
no  cause.  The  immutability  of  the  moral  distinctions  of  Christiani^ 
rests,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  eternal.  From 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  have  they  remained  unchangeably 
the  same.  It  rests,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  fact  that  these  dis* 
tinctions  are  founded  on  the  relations  of  existence,  of  being  to  being. 
These  relations  are  in  their  own  nature  definite  and  unalterable.  So 
soon  as  God  created  a  moral  agent,  the  relation  to  its  Creator  of  that 
created  agent,  gave  rise  to  obligations,  fulfilment  of  which  was  right, 
neglect  of  which  was  wrong  unchangeably.  So  soon  as  God  created 
another  intelligence,  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  to  each  other,  as 
offspring  of  a  common  parent,  imposes  mutual  duties.  To  perform 
them  is  right ;  to  contravene  them  is  wrong ;  and  nothing  can  abolish 
or  change  the  character  of  these  acts.  The  data  given,  existences 
and  their  relations,  the  rest  is  inevitable ;  consequent  practical  obliga- 
tion nothing  can  prevent  or  remit  or  commute.  There  may  be  a 
thousand  contingencies,  and  ten  thousand  adventitious  circumstances ; 
this  alters  not  relations,  this  alters  not  obligation  or  responsibility.  The 
immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  in  the  third  place,  rests  on  Grod's 
own  nature.  In  respect  to  this  nature  there  is  no  shadow  of  turning 
forever  and  ever.  The  universe  may  cease  to  be,  everything  mate- 
rial may  change ;  Gk)d  never.  Can  the  perfect  be  improved  ?  Can 
infinity  receive  accretions  ?  Can  omniscience  become  wiser  ?  Can 
supreme  rectitude  be  made  more  righteous  ?  Gk)d's  own  moral  na« 
ture,  perfect,  infinite,  is  embodied  and  expressed  in  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions of  Christianity.  Therein  is  recorded  in  letters  of.  light  his 
own  sense  and  sanction  of  all  righteousness,  his  own  sense  and  con- 
demnation of  all  unrighteousness ;  both  unchangeable  as  the  piUars  of 
heaven.  Its  sacred  rules  of  life,  thus  unaltered  and  unalterable,  reli- 
gion sets  up  in  full  sight  <^  all  men,  as  a  grand  barrier,  as  a  stem,  sol* 
emn  admonition  against  all  resistance  to  kw,  against  all  social  excesses. 
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Unceasioglj  does  the  Christiaa  code  thander  on  the  conscience  of  the 
world,  promulgating  its  righteous  precepts,  which  are  incapable  of  any 
Qiitigation,  or  anj  remission  forever.  Kingly  power  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility to  Divine  unchangeable  equity ;  wealth  and  power  cannot ; 
discontents,  insubordinations,  insurrections,  mobs,  treasons  cannot. 
An  uninterrupted  announcement  by  Christianity  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  what  is  duty  and  what  is  sin,  to  every  member  of  a 
community,  and  that  in  terms  definite  and  irrevocable,  must  act  in 
the  highest  degree  conservatively.  It  is  as  a  recognized  voice  of  the 
Almighty  uttering  invariable  denunciation  against  evil*  as  a  known 
Ught  out  of  heaven  making  one  and  unalterable  the  way  of  righteous* 
■ess. 

.  These  attributes  —  a  bland,  conciliating  kindness  and  love ;  a  reno- 
vating action  on  the  sources  of  all  conduct  and  character;  clear  and 
full  ethical  instructions ;  immtttiyble  moral  distinctions  —  these  attri- 
bntes  of  Christianity  render  it  powerfidly  conservative  in  all  its 
movements,  aggressions  and  transformations  among  men. 

IL  The  happy  influence  in  society  of  a  conservative  Christianity 
may  here  properly  daim  some  consideration. 

It  acts  as  a  quiet  and  gentle  remedy  of  political  evils.  Among 
these  are  the  wrongs  and  quarrels  which  arise  between  nations.  Con- 
tiguous states  are  natural  enemies.  No  two  distinct  sovereigatiea 
ever  yet  dwelt  eide  by  side  oa  the  earth,  without  differences^  mutual 
oppressions,  bloody  conflicts.  Wars,  as  the  result  of  national  ani- 
mosities, have  gorged  in  as  much  property  as  is  now  upon  the  earth ; 
have  slain  their  thousand  millions  of  men.  There  are  serious  politi- 
cal evils  living  within  the  bosom  of  individual  nations.  In  every  civil 
community,  there  appears  in  some  form,  the  patrician  feeling  warring 
often  bitterly,  with  the  plebeian.  The  mildest  result  of  this  antago- 
nism, is  the  oppression  of  power  and  the  alienation  of  dep^idenoe, 
the  haughtiness  of  wealth  and  the  jealousness  of  poverty,  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  employers  and  the  deep  discontent  of  operatives^ 
Large  states  have  many  local  interests  which  give  rise  to  sectional 
animosity  and  sectional  legislation.  North,  south,  east,  west  are 
thrown  into  hostile  attitudes.  The  manufacturing  interest  b  in  col- 
lision with  the  planting  interest,  the  mercantile  with  the  agrieulturaL 
All  civil  order  is  at  last  endangered ;  the  government  totters ;  insub- 
ordination, anarchy,  internal  war  are  seen  on  the  eve  of  bui«ting  in  a 
storm  on  the  land. 

All  these  feuds  and  conflicts  within  single  states,  and  between  na- 
tions, have  in  the  ccmservatism  of  Christianity  a  counteracting  influx 
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ence  which  is  entirely  peaceful,  at  the  same  time  it  is  eminently  effi- 
cient. It  does  not  present  itself  amid  these  dissatisfactions  and  quar- 
rels, as  did  Cromwell  amid  the  British  Parliament,  with  a  drawn 
sword  and  three  hundred  armed  men,  thundering  out :  ^  Instantly  to 
your  homes."  This  is  not  its  mode.  It  is  not  a  whit  less  resolute 
and  fearless  than  the  Protector.  It  does  not,  however,  enter  national 
cahinets,  State  legislatures,  partisan  organizations,  contending  ranks, 
of  society,  to  tear  off  the  mask  from  hypocrisy  by  violence,  to  execute 
by  authority  a  summary  punishment  for  politicfd  rottainess,  selfish 
machinations,  scandalous  practices.  This  would  break  up  the  foun- 
dations of  existing  order,  and  place  both  governments  and  commu- 
nities further  beyond  regeneration.  This  would  add  stimulants  to 
excitements  already  dangerous,  virulence  and  food  to  resentments 
already  unmanageable.  The  Christian  religion,  fitted  precisely  by 
its  conservative  qualities  to  such  exigences,  communicates  a  silent, 
tranquil  power  into  the  interior  among  all  the  disturbing  elements. 
It  distils  this  influeoee,  as  the  dew  falls,  without  the  least  ostentation 
or  commotion.  It  insinuates  its  own  gentleness  of  spirit  all  through 
society,  as  leaven  leavenelh  the  whole  hunp.  Fraternization  is  the 
happy  result ;  every  person  reached,  governor  and  governed,  is 
wrought  into  a  fraternal  sensibility.  Man  is  to  man,  a  brother  united 
in  warm  alliance.  This  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  from  its 
nature  knowing  no  boundary  but  humanity,  is  in  the  first  place  em- 
phatically national.  It  cherishes  all  that  is  valuable  included  under 
the  name  of  father-land.  Every  home  possession,  honor,  interest,  it 
gamers  up  to  love  and  sustain.  It  is  shocked  at  anything  so  narrow 
as  a  partisan  or  sectional  interest.  It  revolts  at  the  mean,  contracted 
policy  of  stopping  to  bestow  an  exclusive  blessing  upon  a  faction,  a 
monopoly,  a  geographical  district,  where  all  the  interests,  all  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  domain  are  to  be  equally  loved  and  provided  for. 
This  fraternal  feeling,  in  the  second  place,  is  with  equal  emphasis 
internationaL  Instead  of  resting  at  the  lines,  which  circumscribe  a 
single  country,  it  takes  all  nations  into  its  sympathies,  prompts  toward 
every  one  of  them  kindness  and  love>  encourages  the  most  amicable 
and  advantageous  mutual  relations.  The  true,  fraternal  spirit  of 
Christianity,  kept  pure  and  burning  among  men,  however  perempto- 
rily it  denounce  and  abolish  political  wrongs,  may  always  be  expected, 
through  the  fulness  of  its  kindness,  to  leave  the  most  delightful  ameni- 
ties over  the -whole  field  of  its  action. 

In  political  communities,  permeated  by  the  conservative  principles 
of  religion,  there  exist  also^  in  full  activity,  a  vivid  sense  and  recog- 
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nition  of  justice  and  honor,  wliieh  are  of  no  less  bapp7  and  podfie 
tendenc7.  The  divine  code  of  morals,  stem,  oncompromising,  inflex- 
ible, lays  as  imperatiTe  an  injunction  to  observe  strict  amitj  and  in- 
tegrity npon  governments  as  upon  subjects,  bodies  politic  as  bodies 
individual ;  it  utters  as  unhesitating  and  fearful  a  condemnation  of 
perfidy  and  oppression,  when  occurring  between  masses  of  men,  as 
when  recurring  between  neighbor  and  neighbor.  These  lessons, 
which,  without  exceptions  or  modifications,  are  solemnly  commended 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  man,  possess  a  great  and  noiseless 
efficiency  against  international  disputes,  treacheries  and  aggressions ; 
against  sectional  jealousies,  party  dominations  and  civil  abuses.  Reme- 
dies of  physical  maladies  frequently  effect  their  object  by  producing 
a  new  disorder.  Christianity,  by  her  thorough  working  principles, 
dears  off  all  noxious  political  growths,  and  drops  no  bad  seeds  to 
spring  up  after  her  labors.  The.  great  unchangeable  commandments 
of  religion,  proclaimed  as  the  only  laws  of  an  individual  nation  and  of 
different  governments,  bear  to  dvilized  men  a  dignity,  an  authority, 
a  Divine  excellence,  which  will  rarely  fail  to  arrest  and  arraign  all 
political  outrages  without  awaking  active  hostility,  without  indudng 
the  mustering  of  a  soldier,  the  unsheathing  of  a  sword,  the  ravaging 
of  a  harvest,  the  disquieting  of  a  family.  Not  more  peacefully  and 
signally  did  the  application  of  natural  laws,  at  the  creation,  reduce 
the  universal  chaos  all  to  perfect  arrangement  and  beauty,  than  will 
great  moral  prindples,  introduced  into  the  midst  of  political  jargon 
and  confusion,  transform  the  whole  to  a  calm  scene  of  order  and 
harmony. 

The  conservative  action  of  Christianity  is  favorably  presented  in 
its  peaceable  removal  of  ecclesiastical  evils. 

The  delightful  influence  and  aspect  of  religion,  while  conducting 
the  reform  of  great  church  abuses,  will  be  more  apparent  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  nature  of  these  abuses  themselves.  Ecclesiastical 
evils  are,  an  inculcation  of  gross  religious  errors ;  a  prostration  of 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  a  demanded  servility  to  priestly  assump- 
tions ;  an  adoption  of  form  and  fanaticism  in  the  p^ace  of  obedience 
and  piety.  These  spiritual  abominations  are  introduced  and  sustain- 
ed chiefly  through  love  of  power,  pleasure  in  enthusiastic  fervors, 
passion  for  pompous  rituals,  blind  veneration  of  ostensible  sanctity, 
desired  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites.  Under  the  prominent 
systems  of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  the  Pagan,  Papal  and  Moham- 
medan, the  depraved  propensities  of  men  are  largely  gratified.  Con- 
science is  quieted  and  religious  hope  encouraged,  while  the  wide 
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theatre  oX  woiidl j  enjojinents  k  Uuowb  fredj  qieii.  The  whole  is 
an  attempted  accommodatioa  of  religion  to  man  and  not  man  to  reli* 
gion. 

Charch  abuses,  it  is  melancholj  to  know,  are  not  oonfined  to 
the  three  great  penrersioDS  just  now  referred  to.  The  present 
religious  organizations  unhappily  are  not  free  ivom  ecdesiastieal 
evils  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  great  magnitude.  There  are 
in  the  best  communities,  large  church  establishments  instinct 
with  loye  of  power,  penetrated  with  self-exaltation,  ezcluBiveness, 
intolerance.  We  are  obliged  to  witness  within  the  boundary  of  reli- 
gious establishments,  much  speculation,  theory  and  mystery,  instead 
of  hard  work  and  crudfying  of  the  flesh ;  much  blind  reyerence  of  a 
long  existing  church  polity  and  of  cold,  imposing  forms,  in  place  of 
interior  purity  and  an  overcoming  fidth ;  much  sectarian  zeal  and 
railing,  instead  of  sincere  contrition  and  deep  humility ;  much  blus- 
tering profession,  instead  of  close  communion  with  God.  The  firm- 
ness,  with  wluch  modem  church  tyrannies)  church  infallibilities^ 
church  formalities,  church'  fanaticisms  are  held,  is  probably  not  a 
whit  feebler  than  that  by  which  the  Hindil  or  Moslem  adheres  to 
his  peculiar  delusions.  There  is  no  so  difficult,  so  hazardous,  so 
hopeless  a  labor  as  that  of  attempting  to  elTect  an  abandonment  of 
religions  errors  and  absurdities,  whether  pertaining  to  faith  or  prao» 
tice.  It  is  entering  into  a  great  battle  with  the  most  strenuous 
propensities  and  sympathies  of  our  nature.  And  the  contest  is  the 
more  protracted  and  determined,  because  these  claim  to  be  religious^ 
to  be  all  enlisted  and  disciplined  in  the  pure  service  of  God.  Not 
an  inch  of  ground  will  be  yielded,  not  a  concession  be  made,  except 
in  the  last  extremity.  The  resistance  to  all  effort  at  reform  comes 
from  two  quarters.  First  from  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical  place 
and  power.  They  fix  an  iron  grasp  on  their  system  in  order  to 
retain  and  augment  their  dominion,  their  distinction,  their  lucre,  their 
luxury.  Secondly,  from  the  common  people.  They  dearly  love 
their  irresponsibility  under  the  care  of  priests  and  saints,  their  easy 
escape  from  their  sins  at  the  confessional,  their  stereotyped  reveren- 
ces, their  imposing  ritualism,  their  self«fiattering  external  sanctifica- 
tioos.  In  consequence  of  the  tenacity  of  these  attachments,  all  forci- 
ble means  to  carry  reforms  into  corrupt  religions,  generally  removes 
them  still  further  from  any  favorable  change.*  Even  violent  dissui^ 
sion,  used  on  eodesiastics,  makes  them  lay  hands  more  strongly  upon 
prerogative  and  authority.  External  uncompromising  urgency,  by 
way  of  inducing  the  laity  to  abjure  spiritual  domination  and  cold 
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formalism,  will  be  met  with  a  more  determined  adhesion,  and  a  more 
bitter  reBistance. 

Undoubted  and  painful  as  these  facts  are,  let  it  not  be  concluded 
that  a  peaceful  reformation  is  hopeless.  Christianity  has  a  spirit, 
mode  nod  efficiency,  which  remove  all  ecclesiastical  evils  without 
either  a  war  of  passions  or  an  external  struggle.  Its  fiEtvorite  ap- 
proach to  man  is  in  the  character,  most  nnwariike,  of  a  fountain  of 
light.  It  so  shines  in  upon  the  duped,  darkened  and  bound,  that  they 
can  actually  see  and  know  the  ignominious  chains  wound  around  their 
souls,  the  murky  fogs  which  involve  their  religious  opinions,  the 
despotism  which  treads  its  iron  heels  into  their  moral  life,  the  icy 
forms  which  bind  and  freeze  to  death  their  pious  fervors.  How 
willingly,  joyously,  will  they  escape  from  these  crushing,  palsying, 
suffocating  spiritual  disabilities  I 

The  happy  effect  of  the  conservatism  of  Christianity,  in  respect  to 
its  peaceful  action  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  may  be  seen  in  its  em- 
phatic lessons  on  human  rights.  It  recognises  nowhere,  and  in  no 
manner,  the  right  of  any  man  to  lord  it  over  any  other  man  whatever. 
According  to  the  spirit  of  its  teaching,  every  individual,  so  far  as  his 
fellows  are  concerned,  is  the  sole  owner  of  himself,  and  has  in  him- 
self a  rich  cluster  of  personal  immunities,  which  no  created  intelli- 
gence may  at  all  interfere  with.  Among  the  possessions  and  privi- 
leges, which  each  man  may  retain  and  enjoy,  and  which  no  being, 
but  the  Almighty,  may  take  from  him  either  with  or  without  hia 
consent,  are,  a  right  to  read,  think,  and  judge,  without  the  smallest 
restraint,  and  also  to  worship  God  in  the  mode  chosen  by  the  wor^ 
shipper  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bible,  independent  of  councils, 
synods,  conventions,  presbyteries,  catechisms.  How  will  a  man  thus 
instructed  by  Christianity,  thus  taught  to  walk  abroad  in  perfect  in- 
tellectual, moral  freedom,  wheresoever  his  spirit  may  take  him,  ame- 
nable only  to  heaven ;  how  wiU  he  break  loose  spontaneously  from 
all  the  dictated  ceremonials,  humiliating  servilities,  imposed  sanctities 
of  false  religions  ?  There  is  no  commotion  or  struggle,  because  the 
abandonment  is  so  willing,  the  proffered  fiiieedom  so  deeply  cherished 
in  the  spirit  of  man.  Not  more  decided  and  welcome  is  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  aeronaut,  when  he  dears  firom  .fastenings,  buildings, 
trees,  all  things  earthly,  .and  mounts  away  a  denizen  of  the  serene 
heavens,  as  free  as  the  element  that  sweeps  him  up.  * 

The  same  happy  result  from  the  oonflervative  element  of  the  Cfarfis- 
tian  religion,  appears  in  the  Undisturbing  influence  against  religiomr 
formalities  and  corruptions,  by  its  earnest  reqnireiieat  of  spiritualityi 
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Its  constant  and  great  lesson  is,  that  men  be  pare  in  heart  Its^  con- 
stant and  great  influence  is,  to  breathe  into  the  spirit  a  Divine  life. 
It  values  and  commends  onl j  such  outward  services,  as  are  fair  and 
natural  expressions  of  interior  godly  affections.  It  represents  God 
as  regarding  everything,  where  the  heart  is  not  found,  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  as  bending  with  approval  and  love  to 
every  pulsation  of  pure  feeling  in  the  whole  wide  heart  of  humanity ; 
as  affording  the  warm  paternity  and  patronage  of  his  whole  gracious 
being,  to  every  sincere  and  spiritual  worshipper,  who  bows  before  him. 
Such  a  presentation  by  Christianity  must  put  to  shame  priestly  arti- 
fices and  dogmatic  prescriptions,  must  administer  a  weighty  and  im- 
pressive rebuke  to  all  reliance  on  mere  outward  observances  and 
professions.  Such  a  presentation  must  supersede  all  use  of  force  in 
removing  these  ecclesiastical  evils.  Self-convinced  and  self-solicitous, 
great  numbers,  voluntarily,  wiU  burst  off  religious  bondage,  push  out 
from  religious  darkness,  and  abandon  mere  forms. 

By  these  conservative  modes  of  action,  the  system  of  the  New 
Testament  muntains  an  immense  efficiency  against  religions  perver- 
sions. Did  it  carry  the  sword  into  the  absurdities  and  corruptions  of 
paganism,  papacy  and  Mohammedanism,  into  the  formalities  and  as- 
somptions  of  corrupted  Protestantism -^  did  it  enter  any  of  these 
boundaries  with  a  spirit  to  extirpate  by  force,  the  result  would  be,  al- 
most inevitably,  in  addition  to  the  awakening  of  serious  strife,  a  large 
augmentation  and  wider  diffusion  of  the  existing  evils.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  remembered,  that  false  forms  of  religion  have  inflicted  on 
the  world  some  of  its  greatest  injuries,  that  under  them  most  of 
the  crimes  of  mankind  are  either  sanctioned  or  winked  at,  that 
extensive  moral  desolations  still  exist  through  the  influence  or  under 
cover  of  religious  delusions,  who  can  sufficiently  admire  and  value 
the  conservatism  of  Christianity,  which  redeeais  from  all  religious 
debasements  and  conquers  a  religious  peace,  without  raising  a  weapon 
or  at  all  disturbing  the  quiet  of  society ;  whidi,  in  gathering  up  the 
tares,  roots  up  none  of  the  wheat  along  with  them,  and,  in  casting 
out  devils,  leaves  the  subjects  of  evil  possessions  in  their  right  mind, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Prinee  ^  Vttk^ 

The  conservatism  of  Christianity  is  favorably  exhibited  in  the  re- 
Boval  of  social  evils.  There  are  crimes  whidi,  in  some  oommonities, 
are  so  interwoven  with  established  habits,  so  bokUy  eoontenanced  bj 
inftuential  dUsens,  that  aU  l^^al  processes  against  them  are  a  mere 
feinty  a  mere  mock  appeal  to  justice.  While,  however,  the  law  rests 
^aietly  in  the  statate  book,  the  sins  themselves  are  scattering  fire* 
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brands,  Arrows  and  death.  There  is  another  class  of  sins  belonging 
to  society,  which  in  ease  kw  and  force  be  attempted  against  them, 
will  awaken  resistance,  bitterness,  violence,  confusion.  We  have  an 
Ulastration  of  what  will  often  result  from  the  employment  of  compul- 
sory measures,  in  the  state  of  things  produced  a  few  years  ago,  by 
the  conscientious  and  worthy  efforts  which  were  made  to  induce  the 
Government  to  cease  from  its  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Had  the 
petitioners,  who  were  the  most  respectable  dtieens  of  the  United 
States,  much  further  urged  their  object,  there  would  have  succeeded 
a  general  and  violent  excitement ;  a  fierce  array  of  Sabbath  and  anti* 
Sabbath  feeling  and  action.  An  immense  injury  to  that  sacred  insti- 
tution  and  to  all  religion  would,  to  human  view,  have  been  the  con'> 
sequence,  lliere  is  a  whole  dass  of  social  vices  like  this  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  licentiousness,  intemperance,  profaneness,  duelling,  and 
others,  which,  if  attacked  in  the  modes  of  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly 
force,  are  rarely  given  up  without  a  determined  and  formidable  re- 
sistance, attended  with  angry  discussion,  virulent  anathemas,  heart- 
burning alienations.  It  is  not  intimated  that  the  brandishing  of 
eamal  weapons  by  the  abettors  of  these  social  disorders,  can  be 
wholly  avoided,  even  under  the  action  of  the  peaceful  Gospel  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  intimated  that  the  friends  of  their  total  aboUtioa 
from  human  society  ought,  in  consequence  of  such  unrighteous  (^po* 
sition,  wholly  to  distrust  the  strong  arm  of  power,  or  refuse  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  ballot-box  and  of  legislation.  It  is  suggested  that 
ChHstianity  has  a  more  excellent  way,  a  way  more  gentle  and  pacific, 
and  yet  not  at  all  less  powerful  and  effective.  Under  the  action  of  its 
uncompromising  principles  and  its  regenerating  power  deep  in  the 
moral  life  of  the  community,  these  mischiefs  of  society  will  generally 
be  removed  with  almost  no  ostensible  resistanioe  and  warfare.  Herein 
is  a  happy  illostratioii  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  conservatism  of 
the  New  Testament. 

This  conservatism  appears  nowhere  perhaps  with  more  decided 
advantage,  than  in  the  great  work  appropriate  to  religion  of  extiii- 
guishing  domestic  davery.  This  is  the  great  social  evil  of  our  coun-^ 
try.  It  has  more  hum^  passions  and  depravities  pleading  in  its 
behalf,  than  any  other  sin  belonging  to  civilized  society.  What 
power  is  competent  to  remove  this  wickedness  without  acrimony  and 
violenee !  When  we  ask  men  to  give  up  their  slaves,  we  ask  theoiy 
in  the  first  place,  to  give  up  their  property ;  they  are  wealthy  thia 
morning;  our  proposition  is  that  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen  they 
write  thenisetves  poor.    We  ask  them  to  give  up  theiron^  meast 
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of  living,  for,  long  dependant  on  slare-labor,  they  are  incapable,  at 
first,  of  all  effiotent,  self^sopporting  efforts.  We  ask  them  to  yield  ap 
their  dignity  and  importance  in  the  community,  as  independent  gen* 
tlemen.'  We  ask  them  to  give  ap  caste^  and  descend  to  what  they 
deem  the  class  of  menials,  or  at  least,  to  the  condition  of  a  laboring 
peasantry.  We  ask  them  to  give  up  their  ease,  leisure,  literary  and 
refined  gratifications.  When  was  society  ever  kept  quiet,  while  the 
interests  and  prejudices  of  men  were  thus  sacrificed,  and  the  deepest 
affections  of  their  nature  were  torn  out  by  the  roots  ?  There  will  be 
a  revolt,  deliberate  and  most  stubborn,  against  such  a  great  change 
of  social  condition.  The  institution  of  slavery  will  be  adhered  to 
with  a  tenacity  like  the  grasp  of  death.  In  many  cases  life  will 
sooner  be  yielded,  than  the  advantages  and  distinctions  supposed  to 
be  conferred  by  the  system  of  domestic  servitude.  In  touching  this 
institution,  it  is  to  be  recollected  thereA)re,  that  we  touch  a  sensitive* 
ness  to  rank,  honor,  character,  wealth,  enjoyments,  which  has  often 
drenched  the  earth  with  blood.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  peacefully 
breaking  up  this  institution,  arising  from  the  fact  that  every  fibre  of 
&]len  human  nature  is  to  be  broken  in  the  efifort,  the  spirit  of  man 
Baturally  revolts  against  force,  against  any  direct  legislation  designed 
to  thwart  him,  against  even  indirect  movements,  which,  by  a  violent 
action  oo  public  opiaion,  shall  become  virtually  compulsory*  Man 
l^ves  to  do  things  of  his  own  freewill,  of  his  own  independent  im* 
poises,  especially  great  and  noble  things  like  this  of  slave  emancipa* 
tion.  He  is  filled  with  indignation,  if  onteotatiously  informed  what 
is  just  and  commendable  in  the  premises,  as  if  his  own  spirit  did  not 
prompt  him  to  all  that  is  right,  praiseworthy  and  magnanimous*  All 
approaches  to  dictation  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  aronsing  slaves 
Inking  communities  to  terrible  indignation,  and  a  determined  bel* 
ligerent  attitude.  Here  let  us  mark  the  happy  manner  in  which 
Christian  conservatism  acts  on  this  great  evil)  upgrown  and  vitatizedi 
though  it  be,  out  of  the  very  soul  of  society.  That  manner  is  dis- 
passionate and  accompanied  with  no  disturbing  influences.  Christian* 
ity  has  been  represented  in  this  discusmon  as  carrying  into  the  inner 
man  of  the  heart  an  infioence  radical,  powerful  and  transA>rming.  The 
effect  is,  among  other  things,  to  give  fresh  vitality  and  life  to  the  eon* 
science ;  to  set  up  this  righteous,  inflexible  ju^  at  the  very  springSf 
i^Kre  passion  and  depravity  begin  their  work,  and  secure  their  future 
viotory*  This  stem  assertor  of  right,  thus  going  badt  to  proncHuice 
condemnation  on  every  original  propensity  that  prompts  to  any  wrong 
against  a  fellow-man,  gives  scarcely  an  opportunity  foi^  tlieamkening 
Vol- IX.  No.W.  48 
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of  animoiilj  or  tiirbvleQce.  Artillexy  is  not  planted  outside  of  the 
walls,  but  a  power  is  set  up  within  the  fortress,  whioh  has  reduced  il 
to  terms.  There  is  no  adjustment  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  because 
of  a  previous  acyustment  at  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  heart.'  Sup* 
pose,  then,  the  question  of  slavery  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  clear^  sen* 
sitive,  honest  conscience  planted  by  Christiani^  in  the  spirit  of  an 
intelligent  slave-owner.  Suppose  a  slave  to  appear  there  and  to  set 
forth  all  his  crushing  wrongs  and  put  in  all  his  claims  for  just  redress* 
Or,  if  he  has  not  skill  and  confidence  enough  for  such  a  presentatioo 
personally,  let  this  very  ignorance  and  inability  pleful  lor  him  against 
the  sei'vitvde  that  so  blights  and  depresses  his  understanding.  Let 
his  very  contentment  with  his  drudging  condition  of  servility,  plead 
for  him  against  the  same  servitude  which  so  extio^ishes  the  sensi* 
bilities  of  tJhe  soul*  Let  the  kahea  of  the  task-master,  pushing  him  to 
his  sweltering  toils,  let  his  coarsely  clad  frame,  his  ni^ed  childrei^ 
his  violated  family  —  let  all  these  plead  for  him.  There  is  bo  public 
assembly;  no  audible  speech  or  rejoinder;  no  abolitioa  lectare  to 
stir  angry  blood,  bo  anti-abolition  assertion  and  denunciation  to  out- 
Mge  all  human  sympathy  and  Justice.  Ail  silently  and  unobservedp 
in  the  secret  chamber  of  the  master's  own  spuit,  the  whole  matter  ia 
sattled.  Present,  Comi:  Chief  Justice  CoDSciencCi  unhribed,  ill»* 
minated,  quickened,  fearless;  Plaintiff:  the  downtrodden  Africaa 
with  his  clanking  chains,  his  idiot  intellect,  his  scars,  his  blunted  seiip 
aibility,  his  heaving  sighs  for  freedom ;  Defmdxmt :  the  master  in  his 
aristocratic  ease,  luxury,  independence ;  Counul  for  the  plaint^: 
tb9  Qolden  Bule  and  the  immunities  of  humanity ;  for  the  defmdamti 
paternal  usage  and  the  rights  of  property.  Does  any  one  doubt 
what  wiU  be  the  judgment  of  the  court  ?  There  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  poor,  unpitied,  enslaved  being  will  be  declared  unlawfully  dop 
tttiued.  He  will  be  set  fk^e  I  He  will  go  forth  with  the  high  codp 
sciouaneas,  so  far  as  now  capable  of  such  a  feeling,  with  the  high  eon- 
Bciouaness  that  he  is  a  mau  1  that  he  is  Qod  s  freeman  I  God's  noble- 
man»  with  all  the  rights  and  dignities  appertaining  I  In  this  actioa 
of  ChHstlanity  by  means  of  conaciencet  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  and 
eontentadl^  because  the  party  resisting  and  belligerent  has  volnntarilj 
stayed  pmceedinga,  abandoned  the  defence,  receded  e<»dkdly  and 
quietly  freia  the  whole  controversy.  After  the  same  conservative 
manner  is  the  Christian  religion,  if  but  alk>wed  to  exert  its  legitimate 
yower,  fully  abte  and  adapted  to  break  all  the  chains  of  the  oppressed^ 
to  root  entirely  out  of  the  communis  the  extended,  tenacious^  cher- 
ished ^domeslae  instiUlUon"  without  essentially  ruffling  the  apirita  of 
men  or  disturbttig  the  public  peace. 
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Thie  bknd  aetion  of  the  oonsenmHsm  of  Christianity  k  not  con- 
fined  to  the  evilB  whidi  have  been  now  referred  to.  In  a  method 
eqnallj  benignant  and  tranqoillizing  does  it  proceed  in  the  restraint 
and  eradioatlon  of  all  ^e  sins  whieh  appear  in  hotnan  soelety.  Even 
irhere,  throngh  the  depth  and  violence  of  depravity  and  passion, 
there  is  left  in  its  wake,  a  quaking  and  rambling  underneath  the  sur- 
face of  society,  it  will  be  found  generally  to  have  effected,  to  such  an 
extent,  a  neutralica^on  of  troubled  and  antagonistic  forces,  as  to  pre- 
vent all  serious  upheavings  and  outbreaks. 

The  allaying  and  exorcising  of  social  evils,  withoat  stirring  up  ran- 
cor, rupturing  bands  of  brotherhood,  creating  violence,  preventing 
tooamunities  from  pursuing  calmly  all  their  great  purposes,  is  a  truly 
noUe  service.  There  is  an  inddeatal  result  attendant  upon  this 
achievement,  which  renders  ft  specially  vahiable  and  permanent.  In 
fhe  process  of  cleansing  society  of  crimes,  by  drying  up  the  bad  pas* 
Sions  which  f^d  them,  Christianity  plants  in  men  pure  and  ennobling 
afl^ion^  In  removing  pride,  it  subKtitntes  hnmilfty,  in  extinguish** 
ing  avarice,  it  kinAes  philanthropy,  fn  eradioadng  envy,  H  gives  birth 
to  brotherly  kindness,  in  destroying  passion  fbr  worldly  fhme,  6e9Ch 
iion  to  sensnal  pleasures,  feelhigs  of  revenge,  it  creates  the  desire  of 
God's  approbation,  wide  beneficence,  the  spirit  of  fbrgiveness.  Be- 
sides Christianity,  there  is  not  another  power  in  our  tronMed,  stormy 
World,  competent  to  a  permanent  extinction  of  sodal  oihices  without 
a  strife  and  ^ock  of  the  social  elements.  As  a  threatening  dond 
tittering  thander,  by  means  of  numerous  electric  points  shooting  op 
into  its  bosom,  has  its  angry  fierid  conveyed  gently  fbtb  the  earth,  and 
iU  quick  and  dreaded  discharges  all  hushed,  so  a  commtinHy  over- 
charged with  crimes  may,  by  the  presence  and  action  of  Christianity, 
be  dispossessed  in  perfect  quietness  x^  its  vicioos  ingredients,  and  be 
lefl  to  enjoy  the  happy  and  undlstirrbed  influence  of  a  put«  religion. 

These  observations,  in  respect  to  the  valuable  influences  of  the  con- 
servative element  in  Chr^tianity,  can  by  no  means  lay  dahai  to  the 
fhltness  and  dignity  of  ah  adequate  discussion.  They  may  serve  as 
partial  illustrations.  They  may  serve  to  attract  attention  to  the 
peacefbl  spirit  and  manner  with  which  the  Gospel  enters  upon  all 
its  earthly  labors  and  accomplishes  all  its  results.  It  has  been 
the  object  to  show  that  ifi  every  agitated  and  threatening  n^oral  con- 
vnlsion,  awakened  by  attempted  purifications  of  human  society,  Chris- 
tianity will  be  heferd,  tittering  the  sublime  rebuke  of  Jesus  to  the 
storm :  •  Peace,  be  still !'  words  of  omnipotence,  able  to  bring  down 
a  great  calth  npon  a  troubled  community.    Inasmuch  as,  through  the 
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TioleBt  and  wilful  tenacity  of  depraved  paesum^  all  efibrts  to  effect  x«di- 
^  reformations  will  ever  tend  to  create  an  immense  excitement,  and 
a  hostile  rallj  and  rush  to  resistance  and  oondicty  a  bland,  conserya- 
tive  Christianity  will  be  always  and  altogether  indispensable.  We 
turn  to  it  with  pleasure  and  confidence,  as  the  sufflcieat  and  only 
peaceful  reformer  of  the  world.  For  six  thousand  years  have  threats 
and  force  been  used  upon  man  with  but  slight  advantage.  Let  the 
world  turn  with  hope  to  the  more  peaceful  and  powerful  Christian 
principles,  consdeaoe  asd  love. 

If  the  view,  which  has  here  been  taken  of  Christianify  as  a  great 
conservative  influence,  be  just,  then  must  it  be  r^;arded  a  grand  and 
iatal  mistake  to  commit  desirable  reformations  to  irreligion  and  infh* 
delity.  The  infidd  and  irreligioas  may  paesess  commendable  good 
woriu,  and  nmiy  show  an  ostensible  aeal  beyand  those  whose  hearto 
glow  with  the  benevolenoe  of  the  GospeL  Bat  quickly,  oftealame^ 
their  fervor  is  seen  to  turn  belligereat,  to  grow  into  intoleiance  and 
wiforgiviag  ab«se«  By  this  means,  the  good  cause  is  left  to  care 
for  itself  and  to  unk,  while  a  war  is  carried  on,  in  another  ^arter^ 
against  sinners  personally^  and  not  against  their  sins.  There  is  no 
hope  of  reforms  such  as  need  not  themsdLves  reformation,  except 
they  are  penetrated  and  oondacted  by  the  peaceful  religion  of  Christ. 
To  this  agmoy  alone  has  heaven  committed  them.  Nearly  the  same 
reasoning  dissuades  from  entrusting  the  improvements  of  sodety  to 
outward  organisations  which  are  not  also  richly  pervaded  with  the 
same  mild  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  voluntary 
association  is  a  very  important  principle  in  all  social  amelioratton  and 
advancem^t  But  the  danger  is,  that  combination  in  and  of  itself, 
shall  come  to  be  entirely  trusted,  while  the  conservative  vitalities  of 
the  Christian  Beligion  are  undervalued  and  dbpensed  with.  The  re« 
suit  eventually  will  be,  the  growth  and  exhibition  of  somewhat  that  is 
compulsory,  overbearing  and  dictatoriaL  And  associations  not  bear^ 
log  themselves  so  meekly  as  they  should,  resistance  may  be  offered, 
and  resistance  may  be  resisted,  and  hereby  not  only  all  efforts  at  im- 
proving sodety  be  totally  paralysed,  but  great  disturbances  be  intro- 
daced.  In  societies,  which  do  not  assist  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  an- 
nounce a  single  claim  of  heaven,  or  to  enforce  a  single  religious  ob» 
ligation ;  in  societies,  whose  members  preseat  if  any,  but  the  faintest 
exemplificatian  of  the  graces  of  the  Gospel,  and  but  a  very  doubtful 
obedience  to  its  precepts ;  in  these,  true  reformets  should  place  very 
little  reliance  for  any  thorou^,  quiet  cleansing  and  transformatioa 
of  huDum  society.    They  will  be  likdiy  to  make  more  show  thao  ad- 
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genUe,  bo  yiekUng,  so  loosely  settled  Qpon  the  heart  of  oommuBities^ 
as  to  shrink  unresistiDgly  before  eoastitotkHis  aad  presidents  and 
treasurers  and  meetings  and  platform-disoussions.  Let  the  tmA 
friends  of  reform  march  right  oat  into  the  open  field  of  the  worlds 
with  the  deep-working  spirit  of  an  omnipotent  Christianity.  The 
irraptions  and  progress  of  wickedness,  it  may  be  hoped,  wiU  in  this 
way  be  efieetively  stayed,  and  the  commaotty  be  settled  into  tran* 
quillity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  established  in  r^hteoosness. 

Equally  tmfortunate  woald  it  be,  that  reforms  shook!  be  committed 
to  political  parties.  Legislative  jMrohilMtions  have  in  this  disenssioa 
been  admitted  to  be  important.  These,  doubtless^  at  the  right  pkee^ 
just  in  the  rear  of  foil  and  volontary  decisions  of  pablio  sentiment, 
aad  as  expressioas  of  that  sentiment,  are  (^  great  value  and  poweri 
But  the  eradication  <3i  an  existing  evil,  left  for  accomplishment  to  the 
eomiptioA  and  intrigue  aad  crooked  policy  of  partisan  politicians  aad 
plaee^honters,  will  be  tikely  to  be  made  the  caase  or  pretext  of  a 
great  and  bitter  pditieal  scramble.  In  the  eaaHBOtion  which  is 
raised,  the  cryiag  sin,  instead  of  being  removed^  will  probid>ly,  like 
the  oak  in  the  winds,  only  sheot  deeper  its  roots  ioto  the  heart  of  so* 
piety.  The  moment  that  reform  oadertakes  to  employ  the  sword  of 
political  power,  the  sword  of  Gbd's  Spirit^  ininitely  more  efficient^ 
falls  from  its  hand.  Christianity  considers  t^  appliances  of  diplo* 
matto  poKoy  and  infloeaee,  when  made  aD  ulterior  confidence  in  the 
business  of  reformation,  as  a  decided  libd  on  her  character.  Are 
aot  her  treasured  heavenly  tr^h  and  heavenly  power  capable  of 
working  irresistible  regenerations  geatly  in  the  wide  heart  of  the 
people  1  Are  not  these  enough  without  submitting  important  reforms 
to  a  combat  of  wily,  mercenary  politicians  I  The  Grospel,  in  its  unos-' 
tentatious  simpliciiy  and  divinity,  in  its  pacific  spirituality  and  omai- 
potence,  should  be  our  great  reliable  agency  against  all  our  evils, 
political,  ecclesiastical  and  social.  Some  imagine  that  reform-move- 
ments,  though  rash  and  violent  and  at  first  view  highly  imprudent,  may 
eventually  work  out  good,  and  much  advance  consumniations  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  God  in  his  own  pleasure  may  produce  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  and  pestilences,  as  the  means  of  valuable  final  results. 
But  men  have  no  authority  to  do  such  things.  They  must  take  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  and,  all  instinct  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  peace, 
proceed  to  the  needed  transformations  of  human  society.  In  its  char- 
acter as  a  pacific  agency,  Christianity  by  the  wiser  portion  of  man- 
kind will  be  ever  greatly  valued  and  reverenced*  Some  minds  might 
48* 
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prefer  the  more  imposing  and  stirring  things,  involved  in  the  prepn- 
rations,  tactics,  struggles  and  shock  of  a  great  mental  and  moral  war  I 
Bat  the  quiet  changes,  wrought  bj  religion  down  in  the  deep  soul  of 
society,  which  produce  a  fair,  blessed  refbrmation  and  righteousness 
all  over  the  surface  of  society,  are  far  more  desirable  and  6od-like. 
We  may  well  glory  in  a  'Oiristianity  which,  as  a  union  of  peace  and 
power,  of  charity  and  omnipotence  effects  conquests  without  cam- 
paigns, subjugations  without  battles,  alliances  without  compulsions. 
Such  an  instrumentality  is  the  most  important  known  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Grod.  Let  Christians,  with  admiration  and  gratitinley 
mark  ht)W  lc«ntei«  iilto  human  comUMihities-^  not  violently  t^  cau- 
terise and  amputate,  but  iooihringly  to  i^ttiorv^  external  disease  by 
fa«alii]g  the  Whde 'vital  circulation — not  to  work  in  moral  convtil- 
flions,  whik  iMttem^ttg  «o  work  oat  kndrtd  afHtnentS)  but,' with  her  more 
efficieney  tbas  thts  lApltOB,  to  r^oo^er  Kll  ihat  i^  lost,  retfovate  all 
ihat  is  destroyed^  resusethite  all  that  is  d«ad,  without  at  all  dispensing 
misehief  or  awakening  vfdlenoe.  On  th^  fbre-front  df  our  grand  enter- 
prise, human  redemption,  we  are  permitted  to  write:  "P^ce  on 
earth,  good  will  to  bma  \**  So  Aur  as  we'give  Christianity  ire  perfect 
work,  we  sitall  have  the  pleaisure  to  witness;  with  but  few  ezteptionSy 
^  e^s  ainotog  men;  compticoted  and  Btattt6it)bs  though  they  are, 
yielding  without  commotion  to  ita  conservative  power.  Bright  to  as, 
therefore,  is  the  vision  of  tbe  promised  day  of  a  thousand  years. 
Then  a  grand  junction  shall  be  effected,  peaceably,  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  worid  with  the  eternal  kingdom  above ;  then  to  the  shout  from 
heaven,  **  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  shall  go  answering  back 
fh>m  isHiiid  and  continent,  firom  tribe  and  empire,  f^m  land  and  sea : 
«*The  wolf  doth  dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  doth  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  the  lion  doth  *eat  sti^w  like  the  t)X,  the  little  child  doth  lead 
them.  There  is  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy ;  swords  are  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  Into  pruning  hooks ! " 
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AETICLE  VII. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  JEWISH  CABBALAH,  AS  DEVELOPED 
m   THE  ZOHAR. 

By  Dr.  Theoph.  RnbiiuK^UL 

Introduction. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  tliat,  at  tbe  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
.  MishDah,  a  certain  Mystic  doctrine  was  known  b j  the  name  of ''  con- 
structioD  of  the  chariot,"  n^5^)&  Tt^yo  •  Bot  it  is  not  at  all  demon- 
itrated,  whether  the  modem  Cabbalah  is  in  such  a  dose  connection 
with  that  doctrine,  as  the  modem  Cabbalists  would  make  us  beliCTe. 
We,  however,  cannot  pronounce  an  apodictic  judgment,  either  in 
their  behalf,  or  to  the  contrary,  because  the  evidence  is  in  neithei^ 
case  snftcientlj  strong. 

Another  question  concerns  the  time  at  which  the  Zohar,  the  code 
of  the  Cabbalah,  was  written.  In  what  age  was  it  produced  ?  Who 
was  its,  author  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  the  student  naturally 
asks.  The  answer  to  them  has  engaged  many  pens,  and  much  has 
been  said  on  the  subject.  But  most  of  the  writers  have  copied  each 
other,  and  have  merely  clothed  old  ideas  in  new  words. 

Another  work  of  high  reputation  among  the  Cabbalists  is  the 
"  Sepher  Yetsirah,"  rr^^X'i  ni^O ,  i.  e.  book  of  the  creation.  To  this 
book,  most  of  the  historians  ascribe  a  high  age.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Zohar,  to  which  some  ascribe  a  very  recent  one. 

Concerning  the  age  and  writer  of  the  ^  book  of  the  creation,"  two 
opinions  are  worthy  of  our  notice.  The  one,  that  its  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  times  of  the  Midhnical  doctors,  and  that  Rabbi  Akiba 
was  the  author.  There  is,  indeed,  every  probability  that  it  was  so. 
Another  opinion  is,  that  it  was  originated  in  the  times  of  the  Greonim, 
from  600  to  1000  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  this  has  no  foundation 
whatever. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  last  opinion,  endeavor  to  sustain  it 
by  quoting  from  it  words  and  phrases  which,  they  say,  are  of  a  more 
recent  date  than  that  at  which  Rabbi  Akiba  lived. 

A  still  greater  uncertainty  prevails  about  the  age  of  the  Zohar. 
Some  believe,  and  this  is  the  current  opinion,  that  it  was  written  in 
Falestiiie  at  the  time  of  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Tohai ;  but  others,  again, 
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believe  that  it  was  written  by  Babbi  Moees  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  Jew, 
in  the  thirteenth  oentarj. 

A  third  opinion  is,  that  there  are  fragments  in  the  Zohar  of  Rabbi 
Simeon's  own  doctrine^  but  that  there  have  been  also  notes  added  to 
them  by  his  disciples,  and  that  it  was  oompleted,  in  the  shape  in  which 
we  hav^e  it,  about  the  seventh  century.  The  country  of  the  entire 
book  is  Palestine.  Rabbi  Simeon,  it  h  said,  deliyered,  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  his  doctrines  with  the  elements  of  the  Cabbalah  to 
bis  disciples  and  friends  in  occasional  chapters ;  which  were  handed 
down  orally.  These  were,  of  course,  enlarged  with  new  comments, 
and  in  this  shape  the  work  casie  to  Europe  in  the  thirteen^  oeotury* 
It  was  kept  a  long  time  in  secret,  on  aceount  of  its  nuneroiM  attacks 
upon  Aaiatio  religioos. 

Neither  of  these  three  opinions  has  much  direot  saf^Mri*  We  ean 
£^¥e  no  positive  deoisioD,  which  of  them  most  deserves  <mr  eonMenee ; 
bat  for  the  porpeee  of  a  purely  scientific  investigation  of  tiie  system 
itself,  the  questioD  is  of  ao  great  importance*  Yet  two  results  are 
actually  reliable.  The  one,  that  the  Zohar  cannot  be  Rabbi  Simeoii'a 
production  in  the  entire  fi»nm  in  which  we  now  have  it;  and  the 
seeond,  that  if  the  anther  of  the  Zehar  lived  hi  the  thirteeolh  ceatery, 
the  chief  principles  ai  the  system  are,  hewever,  not  his  own,  bat  of 
high  antiqaity ;  and  as  to  the  source*  irom  which  he  has  taken  tbemy. 
it  is  indifl^Breat  whether  they  were  Chrvtiait  or  Jewbh,  written  er 
traditional. 

ne  system  of  the  Jewish  Oabhalah^  •^v^Z  • 

The  .attributes  which  the  Scriptures  a«cribe  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world  are :  (1)  unity  (Ex.  20:  3.  Deut.  4:  35,  3%.  6:  4)  ;  (2)  imm»^ 
teriality  (Ex.  20: 4.  Deut.  4: 15)  ;  (3)  eternity  (Ex.  &  14.  Deut.  32: 
40.  Is.  41:  4) ;  (4)  immutability  (MaL  3:  6>;  (5)  perfection  (Deut. 
32:  4.  Job  37: 16.  Ps.  18: 31)  ;  (6)  goodness  (Ex.  34: 6.  Ps.  25: 10. 
100:  5.  145:  ^) ;  (7)  freewill  (Gen.  1: 1.  Ps.  104f  2,  3  ff.) ;  (8)  re- 
tribution  for  good  and  evil  (almost  on  every  page  of  ^be  bibKeal  h»- 
tory) ;  (9)  similitude  with  man  (G«o.  1:  27). 

These  attributes  caused  the  thinldng  and  meditating  IscaeMtes  ter 
ask  the  foUowing  <|ue8tions:  Heir  can  infinite  be  reottaeiM  with 
finite?  How  could  matter  have  been  prodneed  £fam  the  ahaolute 
unembodied  mind,  and  how  meltiplicity  from  leity  ?  How  is  UMtter 
inflaenced  by  its  anther  ?  What  reklaQfi  does  the  Oeator  hear  to 
his  creation^  that  we  might  justly  infer  his  pnivideiiee  and  goveni-^ 
ment?    What  name  «.  appwpriate  to  paint  out  e  fNMeiy  spintQal 
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beingjonrbstmayweaoppoeetobelttsfcrm?  How  is  qmoi^s  simili- 
tude with  God  eoDoeivable?  How  is  imperfecttoa  and  eril  reconp 
dkUe  with  God's  perfeetton  and  goodness?  and  lastly,  To  wliat  pur- 
pose has  God  created  Uie  world  ? 

The  learned  have  generally  endearored  to  uAre  these  problems  bj 
two  methods,  opposed  to  each  other.  Some  recklessly  trusting  to 
the  power  of  haman  study  and  research,  rejectii^  positive  fWth,  have 
attempted  to  recoocile  contradictions  l^  their  reasonings  and  artificial 
argoBMiits,  and  hav«  prodaced  the  most  abanrd  hypotheses  to  prepare 
the  way  for  leeoncilmg  the'  proMems,  whose  solution  they  have  im- 
posed opcrn  themselves.  They  preieired  to  invent  strange  and  mi* 
meaning  answers,  rather  than  to  confess  their  incapability  of  solving 
them,  or  to  concede  that  man  is  not  able  to  define  God's  natare  and 
conBec(»>n  with  the  world  exactly. 

Othersy  again,  have  rejeeted  reasmiing  on  the  sobject  aHqgelher^ 
saying :  as  creation  is  ah  evident  fact,  although  an  kieoaoeivahle  one^ 
they  most,  therefore,  merely  trust  the  Scripturesi  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  raise  themselvea  above  the  common  hnmaa  under* 
standing,  that  is  usuaHy  inclined  to  doubt  any  £EU)t« 

The  object  of  the  Cabbakh  is  to  mediate  between  these  two  ez- 
ir^nes.  It  teaches,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  creation  cannot  indeed 
be  conceived  of,  by  the  limited  human  understanding ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  exists  within  man  a  certain  oonaeiousness  of  things, 
which  the  devout  mind  perceives  to  be  true.  The  mind,  thus  con- 
stituted, can  undertake  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems. 
The  Cabbalah  does  not  ask :  how  this  or  that  was  possible  ?  but  how 
it  was  produced  ?  or,  what  means  have  been  employed  to  produce  it  ? 
what  should  be  the  result  of  our  research  in  reference  to  the  creation 
of  matter,  imperfection,  evil,  and  so  on  ? 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  proceed  to  show  what  the  system 
of  the  Cabbalah  is,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  better  view  of  its 
individual  parts  as  well  as  of  the  whole  system,  we  propose  to  exhibit 
it  in  distinct  paragraphs,  and  afterwards  to  give  a  short  summary. 

§  1.  ^  If  you  wish  to  know  the  invisible  things,  you^shonld  endeavor 
first  to  have  a  dear  understanding  of  those  that  are  visible."  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  motto  ci  the  Cabbalah,  whose  system  is  chiefiy 
based  on  anah>gy. 

If  we,  say  the  Oabbalists,  consider  the  visible  Uiings  in  this  world 
and  the  universe  as  a  whole,  comparing  Aem  with  the  idea  we  have 
of  their  Maker's  perfection,  we  must  necessarily  come  to  the  condu^ 
sioui  that  other  worids  also  exist  of  a  mere  perfect  nature,  than  thai 
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one  ia  which  tre  live.  Tks  degree  «f  perfiwtion  of  this  osr  waM 
kads  US  lo  inler  the  stall  greater  perfectfon  of  its  aotfaor. 

But  if  we  are,  oa  the  one  haed,  foUj  oottviiieefl  of  the  Creator^ 
perfectioii,  when  we  cast  only  a  single  glance  upon  the  tmiveraey  and 
•ae  the  OMistaat  reTelotioBS  of  ^kt  sohir  sjstem,  the  esteUnhed  laws 
of  nalore  and  the  narvdhms  harmonj  that  exists  between  tin  ind^ 
▼idual  parts  and  the  entire  umverse ;  we  BMMt,  on  the  other  hand, 
admiti  that  ia  our  life  in  this  world,  there  is  change,  inconstancy  and 
iafirmitj*  Yet,  as  an  inperfeot  ereation  could  not  have  been  pro^ 
daeed  by  a  God,  who  is  the  source  only  of  perfeotion,  oar  worlds 
ooaae^Hently,  occupies  only  an  inferior  degree  of  perfection  among 
the  other  ranks  of  creation.  In  this  world  of  oars,  too^  the  goodaest 
of  God  prevails^  as  it  does  also  in  the  fewest  of  his  ereatorss ;  bnt 
another  world  also  exists,  that  is  mom  perfect 

Between  the  higher  region  and  that  one  in  which  we  live,  other 
wodds  have  theit  eodstence,  which  by  their  inferior  degree  of  perfeo» 
tko  are  more  similar  to  oors.  Ail  these  worlds  are  doeely  ooonected 
toffsther.  There  is  nothing  isolated,  not  evtm  in  the  yisible  worlds 
The  difference  between  the  higikest  region  and  the  lowest  one,  may 
he  as  great  as  possible9  ibey  most,  howererv  hai^e  the  same  ferm, 
heoawse  th^  are  oaly  links  of  one  ehain.  To  hi/ve,  therefcte,  A 
proper  idea  of  the  life  in  the  highest  region,  we  most  atieDtif«ely  ob* 
serve  the  forms  and  the  laws  of  the  inferior,  whkdi  ferms  and  tawi 
are  aiso  thepe»  oaly  in  greater  and  snperier  perfeotioQ. 

i  3.  A  greater  obstacle  presented  itself  to  the  GabbaUsts  in  attempt* 
iog  to  solve  the  qnestiea  about  God's  goTomment  of  the  imirerse. 
It  seems,  on  the  one  hand,  that  God  is  too  m«eh  above  his  creation^ 
that  he  should  have  special  cave  ai  individoids,  and  that  it  is  not  poiM 
sible  that  the  pure  Grod  should  be  so  dooely  conneeted  with  ittpaipo 
matter ;  button  the  other  hand,  it-oannot  be  denied,  that  tbTdughoot 
the  universe,  marvellous  order  and  regularity  profiulf  which  cannot 
but  be  asarihed  to  a  premeditated  plan  and  .thongfatM  design,  which 
the  creator  has  formed  for  the  welLheing  of  his  creatares. 

The  question  would  still  remain  absolved,  if  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  answer  it,  by  asenming  tiiat  Gad,  as  the  ilrst  cause  of  all 
things,  and  according  to  established  laws,  in€aeaces  some  very  high 
power,  by  which  all  other  powers  are  influenced  and  set  in  motion 
and  activity,  and  to  which  alone  we  should  ascribe  the  immediate 
influence.  For  we  might  justly  consider  each  specific  act  to  be  from 
€rod,  on  account  of  its  being  the  effect  of  his  general  eflioiency; 
since,  as  we  reckon  things  after  the  order  of  their  causes  4md 
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euBMqiieiices,  we  shall  altMiys  find  il  Beo«BAary  to  reUini  to  the  flrsll 
cause  of  all  things^  wlikh  is  Ood»  For  if  we  elKmld  evett  grant  tlial 
il  is  so,  the  iadivkiiial  powers  of  oatinre  might  not  aol  in  acomidafice 
with  the  direct  wiU  of  God,  and  so  the  special  proridenoe  of  Oo^ 
towards  individuals  would  still  remain  ansolred.  We,  idso,  eouid 
Q^t  assaoM  an  immediate,  supematural  aotioa-  of  God,  without  his 
iilfliaenoe  upon  isteraiediate  ranks,  as  the  method  of  God's  govern* 
ment  of  the  world ;  heeaase  this  might  be  said  to  be  the  mode  of  his 
dealings  only  in  ooiisaal,  extraordinary  events,  that  is,  in  snch  easetf 
where  their  caase  and  end  are  geoendlj  known,  and  every  one  is 
ooQSciotts  oi  them ;  but  in  the  common  oooree  of  nature,  oar  onder^ 
Standing  leads  us  to  the  ooadusion,  that  his  aodoas  are  regulated  by 
established  laws,,  and  the  Scriptares  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 

We  must,  therefbre^aBSHnie,ilmt  €bd  has  laws  estabMied  fnr  ^e 
course  ^  nature,  and  tiot  the  immediate^  causes  act  after  these  laws^ 
but  that  thdr  actioiis  are  oootincially  dependent  apon  the  Divine  will, 
so  that  God's  codperatioa  is  fouad  even  ia  the  sandiest  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  that  these  happen  with  hia 
intentiiHi  and  ominpoteaoe.  The  term  which  the  Oabbalah  makes 
use  of,^  to  express  this  doctrine^  is  ^  meeting  of  God  with  the  spiritual 
alemeatB  of  the  world/*  nSaVi^n  nVatj^n,  or  "  Sephiroth,''  nih'iDD,* 
wiueb  nm  through  all  ranks  of  ^  universe^  by  which  GM  is  ope* 
satiag  upoa  it,  sending  his  wM  through  these  chamiels  of  nature^a 
powers,  and  this  will  is  his  marveUoos,  regular  govemm^t  of  the 
whole  world* 

A  mirade,  i.  Ow  a  change  of  this  regukur  estaUished  government  in* 
natm!^  takes  place  only  when  God  makes  alterations  in  these  hlghef 
aiymo,  either  by  lessening  their  nomber,  weakening  their  power,  or 
sffectiBg  the  contrary.  This  Divine  codperation  does  not  contradict 
imb's  freewill,  beeause  it  being  merdy  a  regulation  of  nata»,  it  be^ 
tomes  then  aature's  law. 

The  Oabbalah,  conseqaently,  teaches  tiiat  nature  can  nev^  «X 
without  the  will  of  God  and  his  co-operation,  by  means  of  the  Sephi«< 
roth.  In  aeeordmMe  with  this  opinion,  the  Sephiroth  are  totally  dif-* 
fcreat  from  God  himself,  and  this  is  espedaUy  taught  by  the  cele^ 

1  The  CabUOitts  are  not  dedded  eoncomiiig  the  derivBtion  of  tbe  word'**S6>>' 
phiroth.**  Some  derire  it  from  nis^  "^  to  oonitt  ;**  beeaase,  tfa^  say,  as  the  nam- 
bers  from  pne  to  teo  contain  the  elonents  of  all  namberB  whidi  ace  produced  by. 
their  combination,  8o  the  ten  SephiroUi  contain  all  the  channels  of  tbe  interme- 
dTate  wortdfl  that  connect  oar  world  with  God.  Others  derive  it  fh>m  the  Greek 
d^p«d(^  a  bafr  or  gtobe. 
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bmted  Cabbalist,  Babbi  BaeoanadL  Bat  the  Opiiiion  of  Babbi  tsaao 
Loria  and  Babbi  Moeea  Corduero,  that  Crod  is  present  in  the  Sephi* 
roth,  can  also  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Zobar^  where  it  is  taught^ 
that  Qod  makes  use  of  the  Sephiroth  as  of  channels,  to  manifest  hia 
will  in  nature. 

We  might,  accordinglj,  assume,  that  God's  connection  with  the 
worid  is  immanent^  but  in  fact  we  must  think  it  to  be  traH$ce$uienL 
These  seemingly  contradictory  ideas  are  occamoned  by  a  passage  in 
the  Zohar,  which,  on  account  of  its  abstruseness,  impedes  the  clear 
understanding.  It  runs  thus :  Grod  is  separated  from  the  world  en* 
tirdy,  and  yet  he  is  not  separated ;  he  has  a  form,  and  yet  he  has  no 
form ;  he  has  a  form,  through  which  he  preserves  the  world,  and 
he  has  no  form,  because  of  his  not  being  inherent  in  the  world. 

rpDt^  i*bn  •,"»»  ]|?.i3n«t*  kb]  mhy  «»"»:fib  i"»ia  •  ZohJar  288l 
This  doctrine,  the  Zohar  considers  to  be  of  so  great  importance,  that 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  communicated  to  the  writer  by  the  prophet 
Elijah. 

^  There  is  no  doubt,"  siqrs  another  writer  of  high  authority  among 
the  Cabbalists,  *^  that  the  world  would  not  exist  a  sin^  moment  with* 
out  God's  assistance.  We  might  .compare  the  dependency  of  the 
world  upon  God,  with  that  of  light  upon  the  sun.  We  may,  theie- 
ibre,  a^3r,  that  God  is  constantly  creating,  because  the  same  will  by 
which  the  world  was  called  into  eustenoe,  is  still  the  sole  cause  of 
its  being  preserved.  God  is  also  capable  (although  he  seldom  e%eKr 
cises  this  power)  of  altering  the  course  of  nature ;  at  least,  it  would 
not  be  a  greater  wonder,  than  the  creation  of  the  world  from  nothingi" 
After  several  discussions  on  some  scriptural  passages,  he  continues 
to  say:  ''I  myself  maintain,  that  whoever  teaches  that  tliere  are 
natural  powers  acting  without  the  Divine  coopenUion,  spreads  false 
opinions  among  the  people.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  manner  in  whidi 
God  is  connected  wjth  these  powers  is  inconceivatiie ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  certain,  that  the  freewill  of  man  is  not  annihilated  by  it# 
Just  so  little  do  we  know  how  man's  freewill  is  reconcilable  with  God'a 
prescience.  Tet  our  confession  of  our  ignorance  of  things  which  are 
out  of  the  province  of  human  knowledge,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  man's 
depravity. 

Maimonides,  though  a  very  different  writer  from  <mt  Cabbalist) 
was  also  engaged  in  the  task  of  solving  the  same  difficult  problem* 
«  Know,"  he  writes  in  his  book  "  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"  I.  72, 
^  Know,  that  the  whole  of  the  universe^  must  be  comddered  as  one 
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kdividaal  thiog«  Ood  most  be  thought  of  as  the  soul  of  the  uniyerse, 
becaose  his  oonneolioii  with  the  world  is  as  that  of  pereeptioD  to  the 
•ntifemao.  There  is,  boweTer,  the  following  di£Eerenee.  The  power 
of  peroqHion  is  a  capacity  inherent  in  man,  but  God  is  not  imherenl 
in  the  bodj  of  the  uniTerse.  He  is  separated  from  all  its  parts, 
although  he  is  oonnected'with  it,  in  a  manner  inoonoeivable,  through 
his  govemmeiit  and  providence.  For  it  is  strikingly  demonstrated, 
that  God  is  separated  from  the  woiH  and  that  his  government  and 
providence  may  be  known  from  the  fact,  that  the  most  minnte  parU 
of  the  world  are  preserved."  The  idea  of  the  leamed  Maimonides  is, 
that  God's  relation  to  the  werid  is  as  that  of  a  cause  to  its  effect;  but 
the  idea  of  tlM  CabbaKst  is,  thaA  God  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  and 
oedperates  with  k  by  means  of  the  Sephiroth.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sephiroth  is  not  oontradictory  to  the  eommoa  Jewish  theory  coscem- 
ing  the  furealioa  of  the  world*  We  aiay  deduce  even  from  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  that  also  the  more  recent  Gabbalists  have  attempted  to^ 
fldvanoe  praoft  to  identify  the  opinioii  of  the  Oabbatists  coneeming  the 
S^hiroth  with  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jewish  divines  about  the 
yvegnment  and  praaervation  of  the  universe.  This  doctrine  took  its 
rise  ehi^y,  to  remove  and  to  give  a  feaaibie  answer  to  the  perplexing 
questions  about  God's  governing  the  world. 

%  8.  Fiom  what  we  have  already  advanded,  we  pereeive  that  the 
Sephiroth  mt%  not  identicid  with  God,  and  we  might  have  passed  it 
over,  without  tivuling  the  sufejeot  more  fhlly,  had  not  the  Oibbalists. 
been  deeply  engaged  in  the  question :  whether  the  Sephiroth  are 
^identical  with  God  or  are  only  mstruments?"  fi^lr;  Irt  nitoSJ?. 
The  Gabbalist  Bahbi  Hoses  Corduero  makes  mention  of  two  piftie^; 
the  one  headed  by  Beoeaaadi,  who  describes  the  Sephiroth  as  mere' 
inatraaieDtB  of  God's  power,  totally  deferent  Anom  the  eternal  God ; 
and  the  other  headed  by  Babbi  David  Abbi  Stmra,  the  author  <tf 
Ifigdal  David,  who  identifies  t)ie  Sephiroth  with  the  ^£n  Soph,*^ 
Rib  ]^.  He  advances  a  third  opinion,  which  is  his  own,  namely, 
that  God  is  present  id  the  Sephkt>th,  but  not  inMertni;  they  can  be 
Qonsidered  neither  as  creatures  and  entirely  distinct  from  God,  nor 
as  perfectly  identical  with  God*  His  argument  against  his  opponents 
runs  thus :  "*  If  we,"  he  eays,  «^  identify  God  entirely  with  the  Sephi* 
roth,  we  are  at  war  with  the  scriptural  dogma  of  God's  immutabili^, 
that  admits  neither  i^  multiplicity  in  God,  nor  of  his  being  influenced 
by  anything  external ;  and  if  We  assume  an  entire  distinction  of  the 
Sephiroth  fW>m  God,  but  concede  to  them  something  like  divinity, 
we  deify  creatures,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
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one  God."  Bat  it  ceentis  to  UB^Umt  fiabbi  Maws  GofduerohijRwetf 
admits,  by  believing  that  GodlspreBentrin.tbe  jbphiMtW*  Uvd  ^ 
divisibility  in  G^,  wfakahis'  tho  ia  coaim^olioo  ,4nA;l^  tltol^C 
view  of  God's  nature.  He  is  al>^all  events -iK»rrecu(iint»a)Eiqg,4bMt 
those  vrho  consider  the  Sephirotii  (0feetareata9esra«d(I>ivia(^r.iD«trar 
menu  *<'deify  the  creatures,*^ ^jrn^ajj  inam  nnan^^^beoaitse^Uiqf  i^ 
tnally  ascribe  to  them  Bivine-  po>wer  a»>peB8efl6iiig'  it  i^  ihanMelvw^ 
bat  he  ifit  incorrect  with  respect  <b  tfaerOI)ierpaHjri«U9hf^d£[>:*6«<^>W^ 
to  our  view,  teaches  that  the  Sephirdlh  are  «ot^  aH  identicalrrWMi 
Gk)d,  and  that  their  connection  with  God  has  its  ground  in  d^woAwr 
tion  they  form  between  man'b  intettect^and  G^      .  .  i ,  -.     ,. .  » 

§  4i  We  hav^  now!«nrive4  bI.a  «doftiine,tw)iioh^^e-«odam'Cab* 
balah  conmdefs *tt> i»  one  ef  ihe  kejitstottee  on-whioh  4t  rosts %  .imkHM 
shcuktbe  lakttn  Htevally,  i^wotiddt^bjoa  meant  kM'miHiisetwitlft  tbf 
views  we  have  advaniced^  'It-  is  thse  Cabbalistic  doctrine  of  God's 
"  concentration,*' |w«JBiKr!  -no  if  '^^As* €W,"  4he  GabbaV«tft.ii^^''J0 
infinite,  «pwce^<oriho<plaee' of  the  worlds  mnsfc  have  ibeea -piWuctd 
tht^ugh'an:«ih!iolule"oiiaocMraAie»r)of.}God'»f>Of«n  ifihsfUif^ce*/  ^Xtu^ 
•pace,  fnrknitiveten*,' wad  the'beginaing>andtb»tQaiiaef<of.«>ni7liJ^Qg 
oreat^^^  Thispriintiv^aIr'vaallo4)l1Sayf'e■q)ly««fllloa7'^;|t:^'efH^ 
creation',  >-et  infericbr  tothtotpoft  1^I«^m  Tbia^dodrine  h^s  it8i9i^|Mi 
in  thatof  emaifat<i6nf>andiB  kaiine'ritahto  eoQteqoeiK^  .^IMie^lQabb^ 
lists  ^havei  thia'kfea  iil  common  with  o^r  <hee80phiat8|  wh*  teac^^t^ 
dogiiia  of  e»anation»T»  Sotne  modetn  ChrSstiiia  MbolHfs  hQ}d)4ba^<te 
Oabbaiistathovght^hyibedBeWine'of  God's  conae«lnM4on,  tp  be.aMB 
to  vemovcfttbe-tiolion  ef  ^GiodV^ffiitKdipo^w^ni  -and'.bis  tipj^affeflliii^. 
(Sm  Bable, Lehrlmob der Pbill»aefih«e/IV< p. ITOs^^.)  tWe aoe J»^ 
iatrestigfttibg,  whether  the  Oabbalista  $aooee4ed«ia»  theifpraisew^oHbf 
undertaking;  but  it  may  suffice  here  to  stale^  that  Itblsrdoctin^ik  W 
bypotbesie  of  the  moderi)  Oabbalab^ihe  micieittiOiiibbaltetsJuiew 
nothing  of  obnafntrcUioniaB^  emanot^t''  So«e  of  the  m^^ra  Cab- 
baKstiv  iioweven,  will  hav«  k  ondenitoodfia  m  flgDratire  aei^se,  that'is, 
that'bif  eoadentration  is  iiBdeMocNlrGod's  c^md^§cmmon  to  have  care 
for  the  worhl's  "well-beiilgi,  ml 'his  proindeace'  fyt  mifiy'indi^v^iduai; 
in  other uH»rds,>4be|r«u]derataod  by  it  '"^GiMl^s-inQeliog^iwJith^  the  £fa- 
phiroth  or^  wkh-^he  elentcata of  the  SpiriUial'  world'-  r  •  ^ . . 

$5.  ThetBiiBepbiiothwhiobare«^€Klia^ibeZofaa«^t]^ 
of  the  Sephirotb,''  or  ^ the  heavenly, iiMin/'.Hiji^.C^«j,4be  modem 
CabbaUsta  oaU  "".tiie  <«M>r]d  «f  f«manadon/^  nfb''^^  Qfr^J^..    We^^rf 
course^  doBOiagtee  with  this*  dactrine. .  if  wie  e^iaBMae  tbe<  w^fad 
n'sb^ij^  etymologically,  we  find  that  its  meaaing  is  aaoertaio.    The 
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€liMMliA  IriMi  pi'opOB^  ;to''ttttitdlil»^it  lii^-^cQaetrudH  8e  non*  esse 
Ia  ^d^e,''^  t<»  <ttAlkD  Aom'  'a  ttoti«n8t6nc&  -an'  ezilsteacie^  *  In  ^  t>he  more 
Itfidefit  t3abMfet{b'Wi<M»gB;th6  Trwti  waa/feierer  de^d  to  eoiivej  the 
W^4lfetaArfatf«!;^  •W^««d,»fegifii^theiZoha»  (L'fi2,la;>J  «Eveiy- 
tfiifr^  ifM'  done  9a  tb«i  wafidf  treAtibn/ ll1ht^f>£Mra  iHe^ftaid  <'  let  there 
-W  I^tilt,'^  MM'1iglRPt»cdUA^teiffidiatel7  ai^^ 
e^^i^'^^%i^itn#  'tJMf  fradciee^  ne^rw  H>td  eldanatii/'  whith  lOiin^  how- 
^&«^,  %^  eie^^9)$ed  bf  lb€f  NiphM '^^THMi^d u  <OomiK  Gem  27:  >36. 
^^.'  If !  IT,  ^.  Bolfetoffa  B09l«^)  '  Tfae'^tii^nb'nfiK.iMis  no.deft- 
lH<^*tti^ttrtg.'''"^- %""  ^':'' i"»' »'  =  '''' '^<''^-.''''{'' ■.  v>.  •.*  .t    h-    .    . 

It  seems  that  thef><lehib'Walft»fiile{»ted'4)7rtheanmiit(C!fd^ 
1ltg^^A(^Mtei^  kor«'h«pl€Mttbimm^^  oP/braatjon. 

%ti*  M^ffS'th^'IMri  t)f^t$«odact)D^>UiiTig^  .libMudp.  iBMahf^r1H?^a , 
sAi^!^,^^^^mifTeisfraKv^H'h*ts^u  ^^Tie  ^vintlitt^Catexprabseff  tke  aot 
^f  plMi^rdWiktioit^Ilind'ayo^'e'giviJig' sfa^ 
MilHt^ll^X^'ifa  O9«^olklyiW]^^ertMiaeaMor<proaooin9£»rn»9i0lftt 
^d^eyd'^dii^AM  idgtt> of  boniplgdewf^t|rf»iMieDti »  oMttthert^iifitJMHle 
^i^irgi^H\^4»iS9litiahi>tide^fwiii€^^  firom.inDtlRng^r0«4ce>«ff^ 
illiy'HI^M)M«^:tf''Miil^f|Hiii»  si^MeB'liie.giTin^ibniil'Ttp  iAlbgs.fe^eaiy' 
<mai^ffi'  ^-^^ff^LMMtlJihi  Iberbldcsi  hastttoeen  tiM  mrdtfiUe  tb.oo»- 
-^ynM^iS^a  of'>«  tfnsaiknv  fiiibirirroilnBg*/'(hlMieertlM  .G^^^ 

^Miiii^niai^^''%^M^^^  and>tfaeiftN»^h)  ^dGMaia 

4<toi9fkbirr'  f^WM  what  ^e  h^tadPinMiie^jntr*ia(^.fa»{^eiHf|jhikftj>^ 
*fliilke'h(iM'bf-ttte*tm*A''^<A!tsUotb^itoKex^  tlwt'fa)8olnte/<em^km 
%6tii> ViOttfin^,- Md*  ncfc  <1  iShiaoM^J^'  •  •  tSon6  df ' tJkei  ClibbblUA  oM^ 
^to**^'tto*it«rd;  t^^si^in»S'>Hie'id6d<'or>  the  mMdexjOQlleQti'worid. 

^  '  I  ^.'  "fhe  iftc^DlsdvahleneAs  of  Qddlt  ^ufortiMHK  i»  a  aodrine  m\svth 
icr  tSa0ght'4il  «l^  i^etfMt  tht&ibgy^m^  ^ommoii  witii  the'OabbiMi. 

Thet*^  catttiot'  btf  'prctlentiedtto  )«R'  anj  iototti^ibaB  mexr  of  (the  iM- 
"tion  tf  God*ft'e«Q»em^  to  odMhinKl^cliiMsi ire  obaerre  the  noddubtM 
'iri^6tir;'tlBgQfefHt5*'^nd:  ev&^io  ^sUhrm^  shich-lead-us  tothfr  ooth- 
i^sk)»  tllM11»et«"iflUst  exi^t  a  Misb  aothoiVvpoB  whoso  foidanwand 

oodperation  it  is  dej^rrdklt^  and  in  *^lioe^i»miii|)otetic€i  it'isrgrbmidf^ ; 
'fit  othef 'wot^^'Ve'<^tfkV>kntm  nntMng ^of  Ood^i  ebs(dtite>^bsl{«ice, 
'!f  fa^'lad  horfti%t'^^Sepbti«thr,  *  Bf  ihts'Acfttif  Gtid'aitaeetiii^twlih 
*Yhe  ^phiro(K,  CM^'^lfke  dtoklFtowa'ef  Ml^vmhnown,"  fiiwuHied  af^oi^ 
^Yr|rtvhi!^h b^iMMd^hitfis«^ kdowu^fytooold.  tThe^Oabbidab^ilhera&ce, 

t*tiA       .iiM«i.riiit.  ,■!  i^.,..! II  ,i t  t>Mi*  ■!  ij — "Hi.  ij'.t  i>Mn  j  ■■»  y.wL^^ji- 

1  Moimonidcs'  term  for  it  is  -j-stt  "oi ,  existence  from  notliing. 
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lastre,  had  not  God  clothed  hifioself  witha  vMMffi^  naiii€iy;Hie  ethMr 
^(fMs,  Th^  UtiiYtfM^  'y{«/  th^  <fMtSib '  Worid^  ft  dtyfisd'  th(»^  Tcateo^nt 
Moeles  ottly'wabf^ott^'WiW  A  view*^i^k)d'ji#dM& 
8^  God'^'VferttoehtOfiflyl  'Stoi*^'*c*ld  iti'the  «ohto*^iWi«,'a)^ 
^ X¥Yieh  iht  liiddeh  on^'Wiiil  ^botit  t^  tbiantfeft^h{lll^  h&  traitdd  ftM 
It  point  (th^  fitat  S^h2Mi)^19l^nTomba'il  itfto  a  saa^  an^iMA 
he  corered'  Witb  it  l>f)|^'Testtaifeni;'  tfiii  fe  tl^  nforid.*^  If  is  iie«6iE. 
sarj  to  beaf  in  ittind^  thdt'drtfaf^  Wd  <hll^6  «ttid)  nitidttfetittdeMbod 
in  its  ^dei»t  J^etKe.  The  Whdl^  w^M'  ^'ftie'  S^fyhSMbfolftttS'tite 
▼estmettt  of^  God.  Iki  af  la^brb't^eH^tlf^  'sensiSy  thiei  Zdhair'  Bft^  ^6r<rai 
the  first  of  the  Sephiroth  a  ho^  fbi^$ 'Ih^^beU^  niii«  Of 'ihe'^i^ti 
roth  fbrhi,  in  ilkeir  UiMhj,  tiJ  l^igfa^ 'tefeibki^nlf;  Whteh  ittMiiMfovMded 
byother  gaitn^Atrttfthftnrtb/splen**.  ■■  •    * -u:  '  'i  "»  -     -y  Ji 

9  7.  WeliaV^ye^ti  tk)[^  fhe'ilMbykh  V^tsfesf^^tHh^i^^^ 
the  loWdt^^wbiMsltitheh^lefl^^  thkt  tfititbpyw'iil^tft^iia:-^^  !« 
ascribet^  thid  fohilr^  6fthtof  Vtiible  W&i4d  akd  ^^tM'WMdk  Aiteih<ticdbM 
Keeping  this  p^rind{)le  Ih  vie#;'fli^  kh^stib  appearatk;^  ikili  disMlV^ 
and  instead  of It'th^re  i^mAib^ eith^h philoddtihlcal'or^ V^ty^^laltt 
sense.  In  t&^  visible  Wotld,'  K^p^tae^rt  ebntite^  ^nityHHh^  Hfli^ 
is  recondled  by  a  certain  medihih. '  lHik  h  especi^jr  pe^^ptible  M 
the  (fistinction  of  sexes;  ifAd'  th«  instinet  i^eh  riMdJ^et/  thetn,  to 
which  we  must  asMbiJ  k^^roAneWh/d^Vdo^nnent^  sitf ']ptt'««ft^a^ 
both  in  the  vegetable  and  toihmflktngdoin:  TbSs  pere^tion  thiit  we 
obtain  by  the  slightest  obserVatkni  t^f  ihelaws  of  natar^  the' (MAsiei^ 
lists  sk%  may  A^o^cally  be  traced  to  the  highest  attdldtelworida. 
They  speak  of  a' mascnlinb  dr  actiVe,  and  of  a'Yenkiniae  or  |teM»iv^ 
principle  in  the  hi^est  wbrMs.  Thi6  thtedbld  principle  ihqr  expresa 
by  the  name  of  ^balance,"  be6abs^  the  two  scides'  of  a  baJance  ar6 
two  extremes,  and  the  eqaaKty  of  the  weight  is  iexhSbited  by  its  tongne. 
They  have  chosen  the  balance  as  d  symbolbf  the  development  of  th<d 
Sephiroth,  and  of  the  l]f)3  of  the  w6iid; 

S  8.  The  masculine  attribotes,  which  are  styled  ^.the  principle  of 
mercy,"  nolfj,  lure  also  called  **thi<  right  side,**  Mii^'^n  ^00;  the 
feminine  attributes,  "  the  princip^  tif  jtistfoe  or  severity,"  ^"n ,  are 
called  '<  the  left  side,"  M^M»t:*l  fit'jDD ,  and  the  medium,  ^  the  principle 
of  beauty,"  n";«cn ,  is  s'tyled  « the  Interior  pillar,"  »n^ttt$*t  «7^- 
Th^e  thtee  ""pnncipl^)  accotdihg  to'the  'CAbbalis^  method  of 
clothing  spiritual  tdeas  in  sudi  fbrms  as  to  be  percdved  with  the 
senses,  are  also  known  under  the  name  of  colors.    Mercy  Is  cdled 
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»MiBtien«d;  are  divided  JiMa  g9QOi)Sr  ^acb  octPeiUliii^  }of  if^ti^  .  £^ 
<)f -tbe  gi?»up«  ^ii8J9t8.ofiOBe  vi^^ii^ulioe^oQe  f<9ii4piae,aQ4  one  in^di^t- 

/lawwea  jost  Jhree  of  tlW(tr}i|nipnu»,  ia  bfipe^ J?W/ftpak)gy  in  thp^vjsible 
.vorl4-  'JJhe  hocfc  T^i^irab  teiwhes tbjus ; rtbecentreof.ibe ^^^vers^ 
fi^.ibe.bif^vfifily  dpigofi.;  (be  T^vobut^qi^.of.  tjier  zodiac  gfe  fb^  ba^i^ 
^^tiiiMf  dk^^eart  oC.man  ip^hU  centi^,  7N  tot.isUke.^a^kiog 
Wf^  Ibe  4biroi?eT  tba  second  4ike  i^  king  in.  tbe- Aiidst  qfi  bi?  ^^i^U; 
l))eibird'likQ  akiogjp  tbefbaUle«fieUU  •  [.,...' 
;  A9  tbe  wQifld  of  tba.Si^pbiyotbis  a  prototype,  of  all  othaF.yvorldd, 
it  unites  in  itself  also  tbree  paj^ta*  Tboflo  divisions  ara  still  mora 
eonoected  wkh  loaru  who  beipga small  world  in  bim^elf,  b^rt  also 
ia  bin  tbesa  tbroa  dtyisiona.  The  apirit,  ^:^\  >  'will,  qn  t  and  animal 
principle,  y;^;,  seem  to  correspond  to  tbe  tbrea  divisions  of  tbe  ideal 
world.  For  tbat  reason,  tbe  Sepbirotb  are  represented  bj  tbe  figure 
of  a  man,  called  the  heavenly  man.  Sometimes  tbej  are  represented 
bj  tbe  figure  of  a  tree,  the  Cabbali&tic  tree,  because  its  root,  trunks 
asd  top,  answer  to  their  three  divisions, 

,  •  §  IQ«  Tbe  Zohar  advances  various  views  of  the  Sepbirotb,  but  the 
most  comprehensive  is,  tbat  they,  must  be  regarded  as  one  connected 
organisation  without  taking  special  poticeof  the  individual  Sepbirotb 
Tjfbicb  are  of  secondary  importance.  United  tbqy  are  called,  the 
b^veDly.jq^^or  the  highest  region,  or  tbe  figure  of  pod,.  Another 
y^p^i  is,  thf^  }h^  Sppbirotb  ai*e  divided  inlp  t>vQ  parts,  the;9n^ 
^Htaining.  thp  ,  crown,  the .  other,  the  vemaiuing  nine  Sephii;qtb. 
The  oix>wn.r^fe3e^ts  the  first  act  of  God's. creation,  and,  bearijc^  ij^ 
it  the  germ  of  the  other  Sephirptb,  is  styled  "  the  Itwg  cguutpuj^^c^'* 
|^«:^  ?{'>n^;  the  otlier  Sepbjrpth,  "the  small  countenance,"  ^"^jrt 
r®t^  •  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Sepbirotb  forms  a  holy  figure,  which.  i»  f  oy» 
ered^  by  tbe  qther  6i^birptb  as  if  with  a  bright  vest^^nt,  Its  ^me 
Is  1*^  crown^*'  *^^9  on  account  of  its  high  positipo^  A  (bird  ^ew,is^ 
that  tbe  Sepbirotb  are  diyided  into  three  parts,  We  fipd  U  explai^^d, 
thus:  J     • 

An  architect  is  going  to  build  a  palace ;  first  he  designs  bla  plKm 
kd  his  mind  ;.^terwarda  bo  thinks  pf  the.  j^ayzner  in  which  tlia  workr 
men  $bou)d  huih)  it ;  and. finally,  he  thinks  of  the  ^e^t^t  fo  car;:y  put 
Ua  desifi^ .  TMe  first>.  tbe^.plai^., j^s  jrepre^i^ted  ,by  i^^  ^^p  diyi^ivi^, 
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lug;  the  seocmd^  tie  mAaner, 4^  th«  ^ecMMl  tlime^-o(taUiMittg<of'ii»p> 
€7,  justice,  and  mildtieM  or  beaaty;  the  tlifrd,  the  mwiiHi  ¥fiblt 
ikird  cU^lafieii,  ooneistiiig  ^  pow^,  f^>7y  MfilMl  mi  tW'bousj  \Tkm9y 
united,  make  God%  gor^tiim^tit)  aitid  hare  tfao  natnt  of  ^Uogdaa^ 
All  these  viewtf  ha^'Mdf  a  seeondary  raliie^  and  tkiit «f  ttw-floinr 

''cabbalistic 'tree. 


J'.  ' 


nr.  n:*ta 

inidentandiiig^ 


1  "  'I    •.  :•  if     m  i        .i.ih'i 


I       tli-     T 


.    ..  .1 


rtoDh  n. 

irisdMO 


ni}»3  IV. 

mercy 


beauty 


n^;  vn. 

triumph 


nio-?  IX, 


kingdom. 

§  11.  The  ten  Sephiroth,  the  Cabbalists  say,  eorrespoad  with  the 
ten  names  of  God  which  oocar  in  the  Scriptures.  It  mast,  however, 
be  observed,  that  these  Divine  taames  are  also  denominationB  of  Ae 
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4Scpktr9lh|r  Wl  that  b#lh  thAfik^mih  wdlbe  Difin«  Bwe^^Ate  epi- 
tiieto  of.  lk» .  <^iIo6oilfl>  C)lM>r.  I)*)9i  ]>} «  wbioh  epUketo  ao^irer  to  lh# 
Pmae^workii  XheiDitfiiM  n^nifOy  «a  w«ll  aailbo  Sepbirottv^MV^^^^ 
jMlkdIig  oioM^tiymiMrlMftiMeQ^eikice  Unm  nateure^  a9dx^|KF4>M  GocPp 
'titt$UtHAflinktpm.iba  k^he^d^gnee  oC  f^i^rfiection*  Tbe  Skr^nat^ 
«atai8  jiC  Clod;if)  ««t  aignUj  fM's  r^id,  eflMiiee»  M  ovlj  iu/^  r^- 
tioQ  to  men  and  to  the  world  at  large;  which  U  quite  w^tiafafflprj^ 
becaose  the  Bible  speaks  to  men  as  to  created  beings }  bat  the  Cab«> 
balah  speaks  of  God  as  'existing  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
of  his  absolute  existence  without  iconnection  with  matter,  and  there* 
fore  invented  for  that  purpol^A  Dlew  Dame,  to  denote  this  abstraot 
idea.    This  name  is  '*  £n  Soph,^  qib  1'^dt* 

Neither  the  Divine  niones,  nor  the  Sephiroih,  eonvej  the  same 
idea  <^  God  in  every  place,  in  which  they  occur,  but  their  signiic*- 
tion  is  everywhere  such,  as  the  narrative  concerning  God's  manifes>> 
tations  require.. 

If  we  de49*e-to  express  the  first  action  of  God  atihe  beginning  of 
the  creation,  and  also  God's  relation  to  the  world,  the  Cabbalah  pre- 
s^its  to  us  the  name  of  ^^  crown"  nr}:;.  This  idea,  however,  is  so 
darkly  expressed,  that  the  Cabbalists  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a 
new  name,  and  this  they  did  by  styling  it  <<  En  Soph.**  When  we 
speak  of  the  first  created  substance,  the  first  Sephirah,  which  carries 
in  it  the  germ  of  the  development  of  the  world,  and  wish  to  signify  it 
by  some  word,  we  employ,  ox  rather  God  taught  us  to  employ,  the 
name  of  Ehyeh,"  n jrjlj ,  L  e.  "  I  am,"  or  "  I  shall  be ;"  the  capability 
of  development  in  this  substance  the  Scriptures  denote  by  the  name 
d  *'  Asher  Ehyeh,"  n^nfij  *)^» , "  who  shail  be ;"  the  same  substance 
in  the  actual  commencement  of  development.  Scripture  styles  *'  Jeho- 
vah," i^rn'^ ,  **  being,  creating,  preserving."  The  connection  of  God 
with  the  world,  Scripture  styles  "Elohim,"  D'^nVw,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  Scriptural  narrative  of  creation,  the  term  **Elohim"  is  used. 
This  connection  lasts  eternally,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  world's  pre- 
servation. After  the  first  account  of  the  final  act  of  creation,  the 
Scriptures  join  to  '^  Elohim"  also  '*  Jehovah ;"  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  speaks  of  ^Jehovah  Elohim"  who  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  Jehovah  is  also  Elohim*  These  names  are  inseparable. 
Men  generally  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  err  in  the  true  faith  henee 
arises  gross  and  refined  idolatry.  There  are  many  who  ascribe 
everything  to  nature,  accident  and  fortune;  these  are  their  gods; 
but  God's  providence  is  quite  out  of  the  range  of  their  thoughts. 
This  is  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  polytheism.    But  the  prophets. 
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my^  the  Zohftr,  prsdictodrt)^  «U  idokUjr  shall  cease,  Ae  |;cosa.iw 
Y^ell  as  the  redned.  The  world  shall  increase  in  the  JMWwledge  of 
€rDd,  «ad«haU  know  ihat^  God,  though,  lugb  above  aU  comprehensioiit 
iodjuitiy  ealled  ^£ii  Soph)"  is  however  connected  with  the  .wocldi 
Bi  that  day  Jehovah  a«d  bis  name  sbaAl  be  one  {ZaYmXfiXlV*  9),  i.  e* 
tbe'Bane  "^Hi^"  *t»enwha,  in  '<  Kkibin,''  QVfbH ,  shall  poi  ^  ^jfoore 
sefMurated-'from  Jehovah*^  We  fiodia  jthe  Zohar  vaiioas  porticii^ 
t^reatifig'on.  the  n«i«ies.of  Qod,  yfhkh  a^pi^ar  quite  mysterioMSrf  by(|th^ 
are  clear  and  intelKgibler  if  explained  >it)t  ^oooidaaoe  wil;^  o^r  nsteU^od^ 
AjM4her*eeeaHiig  t^fieulty  we  Imd  {«  tbe  Ibllowiiig  passage)  *^  <i!o|ne 
atid  «ee ;  w^Mom,  TiSO^nt  (thought)  is  the  begimuag  of  ^veJopiaeii^ 
jdt  this  begianiog  isiConceiUed  and  Dsjsterious ;  l^ii  by;  further  deveU 
opflttenti  it.reaehee  tiie  fveint  wl»ere.  the  spirit  refite^  afid  tber«,it  4% 
ealled '^uiHierstandifig/  m^B,  whieh  i&  here  less  i^ys^rious  .-tfaair 
before*  This  spirit,  vis,  uoderstaodiag^  develops  itself  still  furthert 
and  produces  a  voice,  which  is  the  amalgamation  of  matter  and  p^weri 
The  voioe  becomes  *  word,'  that  is,  the  true  expression  of  the  spirit^ 
and  intelligible  speech  becomes  audible.  But  if  thou  consider  all 
these  degrees,  thou  wilt  find,  that  thought,'  nfidh,  understandings 
n3^  9  voice,  R^p ,  and  speech,  n*)£l ,  are  all  one.  The  same  tie  binda 
them  together,  wisdom  being  the  commencement  of  all  development, 
attd  this  again  is  connected  with  ^En'  ^^fij,  from  which  it  is  iusepa* 
fable."  (Zohar,  1.  246,  b.)  The  Zohar  endeavors  to  ooavey  the  fohf 
lowing  idea:  Creation  is  an  organization  of  which  the  primitive  sub* 
stance  is  *'  the  point,"  n*i^p2 ;  the  Sephiroth  are  the  powei-s  of  dayeU 
opmeat ;  visible  nature  is  the  most  abundant  display  of  creation,  and 
the  principle  of  existence,  the  preserving  and  enlivening  power  of, 
God,  through  whose  uninterrupted  cedpenition^  the  whole  develop*, 
ipent  of  the  world  is  made  possible. 

$  12.  We  reiterate  that  the  chief  metJbod  of  the  Cabbalah  is,  to^ 
asoribe  analogically  the  same  qualities  and  forms  to  the  invisible, 
spiritual*  things,  which  we  find  among  things  of  the  visible  world. 
Keeping  this  fact  in  our  view,  we  shall  understand  the  following 
In  the  visible  world  we  observe  a  certain -dependency  of  the  inferior 
beings  upon  the  superior ;  the  same  is  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Planets  receive  their  light  from  the  sun  s  the  earth  receives  rain  from 
the  clouds ;  no  plant  can  grow  and  develop  itself  without  light  and 
heat;  we  also  observe  that  the  impulse  comes  from  below;  vapor 

1  Elohim  consists  of  two  syllables.  The  one  "  Mi^"  who ;  the  other  "  Elch/* 
these.  Before  the  creation,  God's  name  was  "  Mi,**  who ;  but  after  he  created 
"  Bleh,"  these  things,  fail  name  bocaae  *'  Blohlm.*' 
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iA&&&  ftfkxi  tte^ftHh  iuid  dntnged  in  the  Air  into  t»in  ^  Ihe  ^tOstjo  h 
pix^diit^,  ti«fof6  it  te«eite«  a  Hf^  atid  sotd  Arom  a  higher  poweri 
this  &  aLM^  ihe  Gabfold&h  te^unh^^  the'CB6e  in  tiie  higher' »»dth« 
highest  regions.'  '  If  ftll  the  woiMds  are  lidketf  together,  as  Hnks  of  • 
^hfdny  th^7  must  be  in  mottia]  redpityeitj.  In  ^e  same  ocmaeotifit 
Hi  Whleh  eadi  dirislonf  of  fhe  Se)^likoth  stand  to  ^aeh  othtt,  Ihey 
flKahd  also'^th'th^  lower  worlds.  The  inipnke^  how<rver;niast  b» 
^ven'  ftcfsA  below,  i.  e.  Irom  nMi ;  and  wheh  %)m  h^her  powera  v^ 
eift7t^ii;U<MAgsfl<]hwfi«in  abG^^inabanda^  :  ..     r, 

^  §1^.  Otif  world  is  of  all  wo^lddihe mdst peiHDscA otw;  its IbinB^ 
IH^'  tnost  prbpef  and  eonvenieni ;  th6  whol^'  crea6<m^  a  fieffsRct  mas^erki 
pte^:  ^God  created  mah^  woiids,  he  iband  them  t^  be  teperfeet,  be 
d^ttxfM  them,  and  Seated  the  prdsetait  wot4l,  wh]<^  Is'i^tte  pei^seK.* 
l%ei«are,  accoi^ing'to'the  Z6haryftMr  ffi^Hbot  pidnelpfes'ef  ^ideting 
«tMx  ^ni;  thrso^daied  ^bkilciiHi^;^  seeondly,  fhe^^am^  ^>riBelpt6g 
dfidiMehite^^kttributM  of  God^^  the  iirtk*i  of  1!nerey:whhrserevitf 
a^  jastice^^;  thifdly,  *ihe  ;eonne«tion  df  Ckid  i<rith  ihe  woridf  aad 
^tirfhly,  ^Iruttiattity  "  eop  *«*  the  human' ibrtn.*  iTfaisidc^evrine  is  in  tlia 
Z^ar  tnysti^^ly  express^;  '"'Befofe  the  b^Mc^'tfkisied^^Mjaomr 
Wtft^^  ^'Oi^y^the  king  artd  the  ^'en  ^-^bad  not  s^^n  eaob  oth^ 
fitee  tofabe,  and  the  pi4Mf(i<re*khigd^tbe  old  wok-lds^itted  fbl* 
wtotrof  nutriment  The  btianee  ha^  n<y  oUt^r  support  but  from'  it^elft 
What  is  ntfiy  what  is,  and  dhlMl  be,  i^H  things,  the  bhlance  bears  and 
win- bear."  (Zohar,  IT.  176,  b.)  In  another  place  We  read  thosi 
There  ha^^e  been  several  worlds,  but  the  principle  of  mildness  wat 
not  predominant;  they  could  not  be  preserved,  until  heavenly  Good** 
riess  condescended  to  mitigate  severity,  and  the  being  of  the  world  was 
mikde  possible.  (Zohar,  III.  142,  b.)  Again  we  read:  Before  the 
Andent  one,  the  most  hidden,  prepared  the  royal  figure,  the  crown 
of  crowns,  there  was  neither  beginning,  nor  end ;  he  spread,  there- 
fore,  a  garment  before  him,  in  which  he  designed  the  kings  —  the 
worlds  —  and  their  forms.  But  they  Trere  imperfect,  and  he  de^ 
Stroyed  them ;  until  he  himself  condescended  to  the  garment,  and 
assumed  a  form.  (Zohar,  III.  128,  a.)  Finally,  we  read:  the  old 
worlds  could  not  exist,  because  man  was  not  created.  The  human 
form  contains  every  other  form,  man  being  a  small  worid  in  himself^ 
litH(f6itoafwg,  These  worlds  had  not  the  proper  form,  until  man  was 
created.  (Zohar,  III.  185,  b.) 

We  shall  now  sum  up  the  whole  system  under  the  following  heads ; 
1.  God*s  being  is  incomprehensible ;  we  can  neither  describe  it  by  a 
name,  nor  by  attributes,  much  less  can  wa  have  any  idea  of  his  form* 
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T€ft  t!i«  tJ&bbaliih  inT^nted  a  natne-to  denote  this  in6otiiprehehsibIe- 
n«8S,  -dz.  the  negative  term  *^Ett  Soph"  or  ^Eti.*'  2.  Gotf,  wiHing  to 
manifest  himself,  to  spread  happiness  ttnd  bliss,  ahd  t6  make  known 
bis  greatness,  ^ory  and  dominion,  asstimed  a  t6fm  for  our  sake,  L  '6. 
that  we  might  know  him.  8.  This  form  is  the  world  df  th^  SepKI- 
roth,  or  the  first  degree  of  crektioh,  Whose  name  is'*^the  fceavehfy 
man.*  4.  All  ideas,  attributes,  and  expressions,  which  the  prophets 
used,  rtnd  which  we  have  in  the  Scriptures,  must  be  applied  to  Xjrod*6 
fbriti  and  vestment  otfly,  because  his  essencie  itself  is  inexjilicable. 
They  are,  how^vei",  attributes  of  God  exclusively.  They  are'  infer- 
ences which* th«!i  prophets '  made  from  the  works  of  the  Crefttoih.  "  €. 
As  ihti  e8feen(^e  of  God'  is  ttot  known*  to  Aiati,' the  Ideas*  wWcWm^ii 
hftVe  o(  "bxtti  ar6  ditfereht^*5m  ^it6h  6th6r;  Y.  The  prophefe  eveii 
ffiffer  In  ih^ir  rfc^scfiplions  of  God*8  being,  arid  these  are  accdmmcH 
dat^d-t6  ihfe  pr6t)h^t*s  power  iftf  comprehension  and  'c6hs<itutionf  of 
itiindl  S.  'Thirf'^^rlUih^ly  demonstrates,  £tiat  men  will  never  obtain 
piffect^^tibWledg'^  of  God's  essence";  i>ui  this  shoifla  not  prevent 
ttieiri'fi^oiH'etide^Vdrin^  to  blrtain  tfeat'UnowTe^ge  of 'feod,' which' thiey 
tian  acquil^  by  ihe'proper  use  ot  tKeir  feculties.  '  Si  This/  W,  is  aiiiii 
'Sufficient  to  make  man  bappy,' awrf  wen  ' the  htgtiest'^ifiU' nave  onty 
tfnperjict  Imaiotectge  of  CrocTs  essence,'  (ZoTiar,'tt.  160,  a.)  ^  tf  we  do 
^erything  iii  our  power  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of'  God, 'it'  will  con- 
tribute to  bdr  happiness,  both' here  and  hereafter.  lO.  Gfod  created 
first  a  purely  spiritual  substance  which  is  "the  primitive'  point,*  or 
the  first '  iJephirab,  or  thd  crown.  11.  God  gave  to  this  substance 
the  greatest  power  of  development  to  produce  the  oiher  Sephiroth. 
The  nine  following  Sephiroth  are  the  development  fram  the  first 
Sephirah  or  **  primitive  point.**  12.  Their  evolutions  took  place  in 
the  following  manner :  When  the  first  substance  developed  itself,  it 
produced  two  principles  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  one  masculine, 
active,  giving ;  the  other  feminine,  passive,  receiving ;  they  are  called 
**  father  and  mother,"  fi^TgfiJI  fi«2&| ,  or  "  wisdom  and  understanding.* 
l3.  These  two  opposing  principles  are  reconciled  by  a  medium,  and 
Income  "  inseparable  friends."  This  reconciling  principle,  the  son, 
as  the  Zohar  styles  it,  is  Tike  the  fictther  and  the  mother,  and  his 
name  Is  "  knowledge,"  n^*! ;  but  this  is  not  a  special  Sephirah. 
The  union  of  these  opposing  principles  is  in  the  crown.  14.  The 
first  division  of  the  Sephiroth  is  calfed  "the  intelligible  world,"  cbi3^ 
55ibl7an.  15.  The  second  of  the  Sephiroth  consists  also  of  two  op- 
posing principles  and  a  mediating  one.  The  masculine,  "  mercy  ;'* 
the  feminine,  "justice;"   the  mediating,  "beauty^^    This  id  calleu 
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« t|{e  JWtedftl  Tf^prW,".  3P?qv^T5  Z\^ r  .  Ij6^  The  tl^id. j^ivi^iQUi,  oqi^ 
ajst^^^if  .^  Dftasquline,  ^*pf^wti;.;"  f(^iiniQe»  V.bjiightnessj"  (Wi4  tlie  me- 
dL9t,l,iug  "bf^si^?  T^his  ia?  **^bti  ii^tMral  world,"  an^ri.C^'^^*  Tb« 
Ib^l  ^^  divisions' bay  e  adsp  (he  pfiime,  ",Septii:ott,ol*  tjie  .cpo^U'UJCf 

%%^lv?^*3*^'''^"'?R'  ^^-  TJ^ek^w^iorv^of  tb^  SepWi^b,.aua,tlneiv 
yoited  i^llufiace  upon  tbe  lowpr  worjd^,  Uas  tb^,nanxe.^  '*kingdonay" 
n-ip^?.,  18.  AH  ..the  Sepbirotb,  unitefli  4<>rm  "the  .^vorld,"  Bi*):?,* 
TJie  >vorl4  of  tbe  Sephiiotb  is  the  bigbes.t  yvorlfi,,  wl^jcb  tjie  moderii 
()^bbaUst8 ,9^  ^^pla^  U^tsilotW'  19.  B7,fi  gradual  development, 
firsjt  ,app<e^edf  ^Hbe  world  of  pyre  spirits,"  cajle^  ,'/the  throii^'' 

'  then  followed  "the, wp^ld of  i^gj?V 
, "the  wopld.of  a(4io(i^" 5^;^tainipg th/e 
^j  DV;;jl52,,and^attpr  at,lai:ge,.^nd 
^  Each  of  these,  vrqrld&i,  has  fd^  its 
ihe  bjghest  world ;  they  are  togjfstbec 
lere  are  four  worlds,  ai^d  as  manjc 
^orld  of  Atsilotb,  the  next  ^tq.  Gpd, 
the  ^big^iest  perfec.tiop^;  they. aye  9^ 
they  remain  unchanged.  Tb^,  wor^d 
A^tsiloth  world;  the  substances  in  it^ 
»  unmixed  with  mattt^r.  The  world 
substances  there  ai*e  not  of  mattery 
It  is  the  world  of  angels,  which  co^r 
llect  and  having  no  bodies,  but  coyer^ 
tien  they  app€;ar  tr  '' 

the  world,  of  Asia 
ace,  and  perceivei 
.r$  and  disappear 
d  falsjehoo^."  22 
bove^  but  are  in 
,  L  e.,  the  first  cr< 
ould  not  be  under 
danc^  of  any  pow 
at  tbe  Cabbalah  ti 
^eration^  L  e.  Grod 
creation.^  24i  G 

to  finish  the  structure  of  the  universe 
,^ ,  through  which  his  creating  powers 
I  of  the  world.  All  things  rest  upon 
I  creating.  He  is  operating  through 
liyerse  to  give  it  the  necesisary  forms. 
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and  to  liavte  upon  it  his  special  proWdeooe*    25.  TkrMjigh  (be  j(Beph* 
iroth,  matt  48  able*  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Grod^  although  only  impav- 
fe^tly.    Air  man  k«oi»«  that  aM  diings  bear  Ibe  tfaap-of  God,  b» 
n^dohly  blMerYe  (doselythe  perltet  ^Mrma-in  the  mivenMy  in  ootar 
to  ihf^  the*  8tHl  greater  perfMkm  of  iU  Oreatot*    21  The  idem 
we  have'of -G<odV  essenee,  whic^  ave  conveyed  to  «•  hf  the  Sepbi^ 
ro^j  are  by  no  m^ana  ahiraya  *lhe  MuHe.    They  diibr  anoordinglo 
the  distinction  of  their  position.     The  ideas  we  obtain  through  the 
irst  Sephirah  are  obecare  and  mysterious,  and  no  man  can  penetrate 
them.     27.  More  comprehensive  ideas  we  obtain  by  the  means  of  the 
second  division  of  the  Sepinroth*     It  calls  our  attention  to  the  priiH 
dples  on  which  God  founded  the  world,  namely,  mercy,  justice  and 
beauty.    28.  Clearer  still  is  the  view  we  obtain  through  the  third 
division.    The  last  of  the  Sephiroth  denotes  the  harmony  of  all  the 
Sephiroth,  the  Divine  providence  and  goveltiment,  the  Shekinah, 
ns^S^  •    29.  The  Sephiroth  are  the  spiritual  elements  of  naturei 
from  which  we  know  also  the  VHiine  attributes,  not  accordiiig  to 
their  reality,  but  according  to  our  capability  of  understanding  then* 
SO.  The  SephiMii  are  also  s^led  "^  (be  chariot,'' n^^-nn^  i.  e.  the 
throne  of  the  Deity.    81.  The  creation  has  not  come  forth  from  the 
hands  of  God  as  a  perfect  work,  but  as  a  primitive  substance,  whfch 
yma  left  to  perfect  itself.    But  the  more  it  extended  and  became  en* 
targed,  the  mpre  it  lost  of  its  Intensity ;  the  further  it  removed  from 
its  source,  the  more  it  became  material  and  deteriorated ;  because 
tlie  fbrthertiature  is  removed -from  its  spiritual  elemenle,  it  becemeB 
imperii  needy  aofd  destitote,  so  that'a  beibeficial  progresa  can  only 
gain  ground  b^  a  struggle  whh'want  and  error.    8%,  With  the 
appearance  of  evil,  the  order  of  God  in  nature  might  have  been 
aanihilatedy  if  God  had  not  descended  to  the  lowest  degrees  of  crea* 
tSen,  and  so  preserved  it ;  in  other  words,  had  not  God\3  dominion 
prevailed  e^en  In  hiert  matter,  in  order  that  his  providence  diould 
not  be  impeded,  despite  of  domineering  eviL    This  comes  fc>  paae 
through  man,  who  is  conscious  of  the  existence  of  evil  and  good. 
This  consciousness  is  imperfect  in  the  worldly  man,  and  perfect  in 
the  heavenly  man.    It  shoold  be  man's  study  to  beoome  like  the 
heavenly  man,  which  is  obtained  through  the  aid  of  God  falaisal^ 
(2oliar,  HT.  144,  a.)    flereafter,  the  CabbaMi  promises  in  eommoln 
with  the  Scripture,  that  the  good  will  become  established,  and  the 
evil  era^cated  from  the  world.    33.  A3  man  unites  in  himself  spirit 
and  matter,  he  spiritnalizes  also  matter,  and  bythis  means  he  eflfeeta 
unity  among  all  worlds^  and  approaches  God,  the  source  of  perfection* 
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84.  With  rMped  to  tfaU  great. taek,  i^i6k  man  bftft  i«  4MM)amj»lbh« 
^Bimilitddc"  ifith  GgdU  Mcdbed-  la  hunt  and  ha  makee  himself 
worthy  t)f  behi||»mid6V  the«paoi«l  pr«ndeooe  of  God,  n^^'M^  ^^^V*^  * 
TMb  itnpoitantr  position  whick  mail  oocopies  in  ereation,  the  Cahha* 
tahvijles-  <<  End  of  oreoiionk''  £aekiel  saw  a  man  titting  an  a  4brone^ 
mmL  the  three  divuions  of  Ihe  Saphtfoth^  corceapond  to.  maq*4  4pirUr 
ualprineiples^-Nephesh,  Baah^.andiNefihaMah)  no^),  4*)n»  Ui!^* 


'•»   1     t      . ..  I., .'  .  ..     ,1 J 

HIRTICLE   VIII. 

EBOtlfGOMEl^A  TO    TISCHtl.NDOBFS  NEW  EDITION  OF   THi} 
SEPTUAGlNT.i 

*       TiaatlMedlmn  the  Jiotin  4)131  Chtd<»6b^kM..A.,.BMJm]7,Ma0s. 

$  1.  Among  the  literary  remains  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  Septua- 
gint  Version,  so  called,  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place.  The  whole  of  it,  or  rather  a  part,*  was  believed  to 
have  originated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  before  the  Christian  era,* 

1  H  lUAAlA  JIABHKH  KjtTA  TOTS  BBJOMHKONTA.  Vehm 
Testamentum  Ginece  juxta  LXX.  Interpreter.  Textam  Vaticaniuii  Romanam 
emcndatiuA  edidit,  argumenta  et  locos  Not!  Testament!  parallelos  notavit,  ora- 
nem  lectionis  varietatcm  codicum  vetasdssimoram  Alexandrini,  Ephraeml  Syri, 
Friderico-Augustani  suhjunxit,  commentationcm  isagogicam  praetexait  Con- 
stanrinus  Tischendorf,  Thcol.  et  Phil.  jDoctof,  Theol.  Professor.  Llpslaei  F.  A. 
Brockhaus.  1850.  II.  Tom.  8vo.  pp.  Ix,  682,  588. 

For  some  account  of  the  labors  of  Tischendorf,  see  the  Critical  Notices  at  the 
close  of  this  Nomber. 

*  For  the  expressions  vofio^^  vofio&taiat  rol  8iA  rov  v6fiov  ndvra,  used  by 
Aristcas  and  Aristobulos,  and  nearly  the  same  by  Joseph  as  and  Philo,  are  of 
uncertain  import  A  few  in  modem  times,  as  Valckenaer,  HacYcmick  and  Oico- 
Domos,  explain  them  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  See  next  page, 
notes  2  and  3. 

"  The  most  ancient  atithorities  for  this  are :  (I.)  Aristcas,  of  the  thtte  of  Ptol* 
emy  PhUadelphiis,  in  a  letter  current  under  his  name  to  Philocratcs ;  and  (II.) 
Aristobtilils,  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I,  p.  410, 
ed.  Potter,  p.  341  seq.  ed.  Lutet  1641,  and  in  Eusebins,  Praep.  Etang.  IX.  6; 
ed.  Gaisf.  H,  p.  356 ;  XIII,  12 ;  ed.  Gaisf.  ni,  p.  310 ;  Hist  Ecdeg.  VH,  82 ;  cd.  ■ 
Hehifich  II,  p.  420. 
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%hleh  WW  tht  opinioa  of  Jonophmt  and  Philo;^  Mid  b«teg  often  «!• 
dnoed  by  the  apovUeB  with  maihed  ddiboraliom  oroa  wheo  it  dttdnol 
coincide  with  the  Hebrew  tezt^  it  thqs  aequiced  a.new  apthority  whick 
was  gopported  by  the  belief  and  the  nee  both  of  rtiy  manjr  #Clli# 
iooetemiQeatoftheFathen-!ai)dof  theOMurchitadr.  Anil  ftwi^ 
St.  Jemae  set  aside,*  and  with  leaaooi  Ibeauoecle  Mocfded  ia  Iha 
letter  of  AristeiMs  and  prodnoed  a  noic  LatiiL reraioD  bcm  the  Behie« 
sources,  his  influence  was  not  suffieieni  to  despcal  the  OreA  text  -tf 
its  ancient  rank,^  or  to  driTC  it  froia  general  ase.  i, 
i  2.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  letteca,  therefore^  after  (he  long  nigh^ 
tf  the  Hiddle  Ages,  learned  and  pioos  men  strenuoaalj  exerted  Uiein* 
selves  in  preparing  editions  of  the  LXX,  and  even  the  Roman  Fon* 
lifis  undertook  this  work  iw  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  world.  In 
the  year  1587  appeared  the  edition  of  Sixtos  Y,  who  before  his  a»« 
^ — — — ^ — ....^..——^ — . , * 

1  Josephfifl,  Andqq.  Jad.  XII,  S.  3  ^eq.  Fhilo  de  Hose,  II,  p.  139  seq.ed.  Mwi- 
gej.  Moreover,  Fhilo  iiiTariably  and  JoeephoB  commoolj  qaoted  the  Greek 
text,  not  the  Hebrew,  in  their  wridngt. 

'  yef7  many^  as  Justin.  Irenaens,  Clemens  Alex^  Origen,  Epiphanins;  Hilary, 
Augustine  and  Rnfinns,  not  only  maintained  that  all  (he  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  rendered  into  Greek  by  the  LXX,  bnt  eren  receiTed  the  tradition  of 
Aristeas  concerning  these  translators.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Jnstin  and 
Irenaens  themselves,  and  also  Epiphanins,  should  have  made  many  additions  to 
the  old  tradition,  which  wese  soon  generally  bdiered. 

'  Jerome  without  hesitation  rejected  those  things  with  which  the  superstitious 
seal  of  Aristeas  had  set  off  history  and  also  firmly  held  that  the  Pentateuch  only 
was  transhOed  by  the  IXX«  On  Eaech.  V.  he  has :  .<iiE(ibi^  ^rikcos,  .Aisqifttw, 
md  tk€  «Me  JewUh  seer,  over  Aatonl^tke  five  Booh  of  Mooe$  wen  trandaUd  2y 
ike  LXX.  And  on  Eaech.  XVI:  AUhougk  the  learned  show  that  only  the  five 
Booh  of  Mooes  were  trandaied  by  the  LXX.  He  makes  similar  statements  else- 
where.  In  his  Apdog.  adv.  Bufin.  II,  he  says  as  Ibllows :  /  know  not  who  Jirst 
MU  <f  his  own  falsehoods  the  LXX  cells  of  AUxamdria,  to  whkk^  though  separateiy 
smigned,  th^  all  wrote  the  same  things ;  whUe  ArUttas  a  vns^aoiKt€T^g  of  the 
mmts  Ptoioaiy,  and  Jostfhus  of  a  period  long  subsequent,  relate  no  such  thing,  Intt  mere' 
2y  state  that  the  LXX  assembled  in  the  cathedral  and  translated,  not  prophesied;  U 
being  one  thing  to  be  a  prophet^  another  to  be  a  translator;  far,  in  the  former  case,  the 
Spirit  mahs  known  the  futwre,  in  the  latter,  learning  and  a  command  of  language 
siw^  transfir  ideas  from  one  tongue  to  another, 

*  At  length  in  later  times  both  the  inspiration  of  the  rcrsion  and  neariy  the 
whole  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Translators  at  Alexandria  have  been  re- 
jected by  theolc^pans  very  unanimously.  Of  the  small  number  wlio  take  a  dif- 
lerent  view,  the  moat  distinguished  is,  beyond  question,  Constant  Oiconomos, 
of  Athens,  who  has  recently  published  four  volumes  on  this  subject,  full  of  learn- 
ing and  enthusiasm,  under  the  title :  JIi^  rtip  6^  ifffupf^vrmr  r^  naleudg  dilmi 
y^o/^^  flifiXia  V.  ^wxai&ivta  vii6  vov  JUffsafivrd^v  ndk  Otnoy^ftov  tov  Oucow- 
fswmpv  nar^toifxutov  9^^vt  Kotyatayrivov  tov  «{  Otnoviftow.  jao^9'  seq. 
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eeMfam  toihe  Apmtd&t  See,  luid  lielen  tke  ftdyiser  and  Bupporter  of 
fivcgory  XIIL  in  attempting  the  same  objeet.^  This  edition  soon 
iMained  sodk  a  repntitiion,  tliat  it  was  everjTWlieTe  preferred  to  the 
¥toi(se  and  the-  OonphiteAsian,  wlieh  had  preeeded  it  hj'Btxij  jean ; 
mm^rto  it  aftenvwrd  deprived  «f  to  pteSmiwetice  by  the  Alexaadrttfe 
esdex,  published  under  the  supervision  of  Eniest  Ghrabe.  It  is  easy 
ta  atete  how  itgained  this  distinction,  it  was  from  die  tltrcum^tabce 
tiHit'the  Roman  editors  professed  to  have  used,  and^Almost  in  fact  did 
use,  as  the  basis  of  their  editJiM^  tlie  very  ancient  ValiCiUi  MS.,  wh^ii 
'iteh  of  the'provdons  tddftioM  had 'been  made  to  fb^w Slather -aAi- 
UttHly  ^e  aaihoMfy  of  the  kt^^r  M89.,'a;nd  Orabe  to6  MgUy^^vaMeU 

r'''  ♦  "  "*    •■  '• ;i  ,'■'  f  Iti />  /.    i Ui ill U-! .'■  t  •-    '..r.  ,  >■'!   >i     --  An< 

avMam  i*  Jaade.  of  v«lu»  faia  «iliifir  aa  tfia  £M^^ 
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the  AkzaAdrine  oodez,  and  willMmi  Boffioient  reaaoo  wm  veqiBied  !• 
conform  somewhat  to  the  Hexapb  of  Ori^a.^  ■  Yet  aiaong  thoee  pr»> 
foend^jT  aeqaainted  with  the  sacred  text,  it  is  folly  agreed  that  these 
three  editieos  have  each  its  peculiar  excellenoes,  and  especiallj  Hie 
AlcKaadriiley  hot  that  even  the  Yatioaa  is  by  no  means  pttfeci  in  aH 
respects. 

S  8*  Under 'these  circomstancesy  what  was  to  be  done  by  an  editer 
who  now.  proposed  to  prepare  a  new  edition  ?  If  we  possessed  m 
critical  apparatus  which  embraced  many  and  particalarly  the  mosl 
attcteat  authorities  and  accurately  gave  all  the  varuMs  readings,  tha 
ardaaos  task  of  rennng  the  text  ought  to  be  undertakes,  siaoe  in  thai 
case  it  might  be.  But  we  are  so  far  firom  having  such  aa  jippaiatas, 
thatiheiild'one  wish  to  furnish  it,  he  ceuld  not  employ  tkeiamons 
work  of  Holmes  even  as  a  foundation  A>r  his  own ;  lind,  fandeed,  ft 
woidd  have  betokened  no  slight  rashness  to  attempt  a  new  revision  of 
the  LXXyand  at  the  same  time  to  know  how  imperfect  are  the  meant 
which  could  be  commanded  for  a  perfect  recension.  It  was  the.  mom 
proper  for  me  to  abstain  firom  revising  the  text,  becanse  the  editiofr  1 
had  in  contemplation  was  intended  for  common  use,  not  for  the  learned 
curiosity  of  a  few  persons.  I  thought,  however^  it  was  my  duty  not  to 
decline  the  labor,  if  by  a  new  manual  edition  I  could  contribute  any* 
thing  for  a  cautious  but  real  advancement  of  criticism.  My  purpose^ 
therefore,  is  to  exhibit  anew  the  text*  best  approved  dnriag  the  last* 
three  centuries  nearly,  adding  all  the  difierent  lections  of  three  very 
ancient  MSS.,  which,  as  being  the  edited  MSS.,  were  almost  the  onh^. 
ones  I  could  employ  with  confidence.  I  thought  if  this  course  shotdd 
be  pursued,  what  was  less  correct  or  what  was  wrong  in  the  Vatican 
text,  would  not  be  set  forth  as  certain  or  right,  nor  would  anything  be 
rashly  changed,  nor  one  doubtful  thing  be  replaced  by  another. 

I  must  state  at  greater  length  what  principles  I  adopted  in  reprints 
ing  the  Roman  text,  and  in  what  manner  I  hare  used  the  MSS.  in 

in  Greek  appeared  in  1518  from  the  office  of  Aldo  and  his  fiither-in-law,' 
Andrea  d'  Asola.    Though  this  for  some  time  was  pronounced  p^I^r  thau  the 
Complnteiisiah  and  much  closer  to  the  Roman,  it  yet  departed  from  the  truth 
in  Tsriond  important  particulars,  as  Usher  has  already  stated  in  these  words  'f 
I  have  TAnOri^B  that  this  edition  someHmes  JoUows  not  the  jCu£^,  Uu  the  read''^ 
irtd^  of  Aquita)  and  that  a  great  number  of  glosses  are  found  )iere  which  were'' 
flrit  made  &ri  the  margin  of  Oie  MSS,  and  afterward  received  into  the  t^t,  these ' 
being  taken  front  the^dridus  ediHohs  and  ifersions  and  qlso  found  in  passages 
quoted  by  the  Apostles  with  variations  from  the  common  Oreek  reading  ofthe^ 
LXX.        •     •                    '■•       '      '       *'•'■•     ''^        '     -  ^•'^'  ^ 

»  On  this  see  below.  ^^'^    ^•^^**'  '*  "^      '^    -•- 
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^tOf^  ^iMi^Bltm^'^'V^mn  ^atmrnftmrni^fitanff^  ^S4pHkfif^kia(inii^auMri-' 
iate  SixH  V.  P.  M.  edthim.  The  book  is  very  large,  and-^tsonskto 
«tfl0^q^bgd8^i-d[Dl»i  f^gs^^o$'iit^*t9tt  AfteTdMdtf^'iillQi  Hro  ^lomns, 
mkttMmgct0!k  Abouitflftyt^e^lJiiei.  sil^wi^elMiptidrs'^imcdistiHgisi^lr- 
Idv^nndtotittor^iMMB.^  Iq^^Omm  ttetxM*  lar^nKshtttfetw  im  uMd'to 
d«fal9lQqiMipei*!Miai«s  ^^a^Af  «ftarff,l«lf:to'ttitu^<tfa6  ikigi>itiing<rf'S€fl(^ 

if»»«tlikli44h«ur0ftdii]9B  ef  AqaUay  ^Bymmaehus,  Theodotioti^  or  of  the 
FatlMtfs;  ltanBlam9By)oiiMB8.>ai^  giv«Mi^«flA  t&e  knoreHlifflettlltiilAoM 

ibid  QaderfiaediXXXiHc  '   * 

d&iQgipBd«iiain  QnaesL    j3.  'Mfufpma6¥  i^m  atatmiifi    AAa  LL.  fifi6$'- 

«iD$^f(to<nii  ' ^.  To  i&909  TO  fi«/a  «ro«!ro.    la  alits  libria  deest  ti 
IM^ytt^  neciegit  S.  Angust.  Sti  QutiesU'' 
.  AJ0O  uiider.  P8»  m : 
"^cb  ^l%afio^.>JBohdieoy  ^d^V  xiBsi  ^'  ohjt  r^^ -fif^lmf^ifHfkfg.    fi. 

indoct^k  duuuLfwi^^  naidi  SlqQ  di  t^  ^IfUkw  im  tfw  dm^piXfiatog 
Ofkaim^  hthimu^w.  De  hoe.autetii  dlfipatatuniL  esl  a  S.  Hienmymo 
is.Episti  ad  ManceUan.  7.  a$.o^ov9..i(/iW  a^^/.  lAquilaf  rjjiaa- 
l»iv€$f,     Symnmchus,  a/tov  iavi^.     d.  avrikiixpezcu  iwv.    Justinus 


ly  eonjeetwu  fmmdtd  in  the  Hebrew, 
60» 
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legit  A^TiXdBHi  fiby:  et  Hd  ^  ki-'j^^lMfllC^aMMid^  FttdlMio 
'Aeihtotiico,  ^i  A^bid^:*  ^^  AcJiH^'iti  tt^iiiiftitldiiibtil^  EatiftM,  49mf^9ie. 

the  Greek  and  the^Uitln/'CMu^rd^atWiis^  ^l^ti  fih5ttrtbi^^)%tM4he 
Apostles.  Wheri  yodr  HbHri^esli^,  T^i'yo^'^riticiill^adifi^  «f  dh^  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  HKd  i^ibui^kM  ihkt  pB$tiii^  altnoAt'WithoMI  ncNhiier 
were  quotl^d  fh>ni  them  by  t!he  early  >i\hriters  of  th««Chai^^th 
ranations  fVom  the  text  of  the  ^rtient  copies  of  fhe  Grctofc'^Hble, 
judging  that  these  discrepancies'  ][>r6c6^ed  'SdMy  Nrnt^  (be^vtwl^ty 
and  the  confusion  of  the  renderings  of  itncient  ti«kiglafM^|<yMi><d<iiad- 
ed  with  the  greatest  propriety,  thiiC  ati  lappeal  RbotiM  betnadeio  the 
MSS.  of  the  highest  character,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  them^  as 
much  as  possible,  (he  reading  which  constimted  the  true  iind*  oncor- 
rupted  version  of  the  LXX.  I  therefor^  very  greatly  admh-^r  your 
,  piety  and  wisdom,  seeing  that  many  yetfrs  afterward  the  same  plan 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  yt)ur  Holiness  iti  rc^rdto'a  careful 
revision  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  which  I  Teitm  from  thetinpublfislied 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  holy  Flithers'tli^re' assembled 
once  had  in  view,  being  induced  to  this  by  the  authority  of  the  /^u- 
ine  and  pure  Versioii  of  the  LXX,  and  by  their 'Wfv«»rencef  for  it. 


y  B/  Pienre  Morin. 
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>M0tHifil  ^'rM0,:0i9iii4»t(,lfim^ii^  i^u)  ^  Tipriq«i9  fi^^gnaintance  with 
hmglipoyWb  1jh^/ifei^«?lwf^y.jQ^i¥^pW^wia^  your  MS.  in  the  Li- 
brary ci  the  Vatican,  oveR  ifj^^joq^,  g|:fipe  J^e^y,  placed  me*  By 
|Im»7<09H«^  4Uid  tf^ft.<igrj>^piei^j'vOf,.t|»5  Y^tic^.MS*  with  the 
o«ariy/effl|efl(ii«tical;OTi»erfti^:iPi^>inf^^  tti^s.tbif  ,^ex  excelled 
the  dhere  in  age  and  in  purity  ;,a^  jfth^e^^fiU,  ,^h^t,  it  yery  nearly 
approached  if  not  throughout,  at  leasts  Ui.tbe^  greater  part,  to  the  very 
work  of  the  LXXr,ivMd»  Jf^  Wj^i;^  striving  to  I3Qg^^  This  seeming 
evideiK^liMO^  from  the  t\t^6r^}f,.ifmt^  foftfi  ififiofn^n^ifffa,  as  well  as 
'AMft>«««)infat|^r4e8Mja(|?^yirA^^^  the  judgment  of  the 

'ifrionens  iboFA,<|tUQ49d  4p9  ^1^9  ciMreful  to  have  this  book  edited 
^^aaMvdkig  tctbo  y^i|w^>|iS«^r  i;»tb^|:^,):|e<»n8e  that  MS.  was  highly 
fm|»pr«?ed  tm  haTe>«t  prii)i|4  wtrd-^for  wprd,  being  previously  revised 
Hwlth4b0»neoe68ary-cw«  mid  incc^as^  with  notes. 

^(K^w4iy!f4^  t«ii]^,J)ivi^  providence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the 
^hhop  begai|i«tt  jKmr.  iustafi^rin  ^e  time  of  youf  Cardinalship,  ai^er 
taavrnttbiDtesrvplioiiftapising  from  different  causes,  has  at  length  been 
•idsoii^ed  al^  Aet«e?y.l^nniAg  alm^  of  your  Pontificate,  doubtless 
'4liai  this  noble  work,  JMDg^4edi^ted  to  your  most  sacred  name, 
slMMildbe'an  enduring  memorial  to  all  good  men  both  of  your  devo- 
tion to  the  .Cktiatian  Commonwealth  and  of  my  regard  for  your  Ho- 
liness." 

i  6.  The  Pi^face  io  the  Reader  stands  thus : 
^  Those  who  have  studied  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  special  care 
admit  universally  that  the  Greek  version  by  the  LXX.  is  much  su- 
perior to  all  others  used  by  the  Greeks,  in  antiquity  and  in  value.  It 
appears  that  those  tran^ators,  being  Jews  by  birth,  but  acquainted 
with  Greek,  upward  of  three  hundred  and  one  years  before  Christ, 
'  during  4he  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  translated  the  Sacred 
Books  under  the -inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  this  version 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  church  was  both  publicly  set  forth  to 
be  read  in  the  eharches,  and  privately  received  and  explained  by  the 
eoelesiascical  writers  who  lived  previously  to  the  lime  of  St.  Jerome, 
the-  amhOff '  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Aquila  of  Sinope,  was  the  next 
tnm8latoriifter4heLXX.  who  rendered  these  books  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Greek,  fiourishing  a  long  time  after  them,  under  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  The  predictions  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ,  he 
involved  in  obscurity  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews  by 
making  his  version  differ  from  that  of  the  LXX,  and  on  this  ground, 
judicious  persons  have  long  disapproved  of  some  parts  of  his  work, 
though  it  was  received  into  the  Hexapla.    Those  who  followed  him 
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timdJ^f  X«  ¥^00,  tkft  faitteff  m  aSfdifldAa  «l  the  {MmoL  «£  ike  l^t^mm 
Cbauno4(i6...iTlwtej4xiiii8ktionB.wew  pttblkhed  in-tiid  Hwcaf^lMMi 
were  both  considered  as  wanting  in  fidelity ;  that  of  Synnnncbaeyltdh 
QMtti^  Jlkrotigh  hia4iipl€aBMr^iBi>UBQi£aBMptan^  hmmnrBpbedMefft^ 
]iilf)t3Mit8Jdf  the  BMOtdSptii^TO^yMMti&a^ 
oadket.- toi  pleata  the  J«ws  r  axHk Aksbel  TtotHbtkOy  lK<Mils^4>€9ii^p» 
fottMVAr  of  the  heretic iMarcio^  heiiad^ia  8oiiie>pliwoB  .wvMsAjnABr^ 
thaaAumed  i^peiwetitmii  pMim^quam  eonmmitntyxY^^BmeKdJBoohM^ 
Bettde%thflfle^  tlwre  wefe  among  the  Goeeka  Iwo  oiher^'maioos  d€ 
tHMectaU.a^tthoritjy  whick  were  ibond  in  teaoe  win^ j<giy i<mg|<a» 
Jeriokoy  iajthttilime  <^.the  £mpieDer..4ntoun8  CivaeaUay  llie  ^e9tlM»* 
atu/liicopolis^  v\  tha>«itk&e^«f>'tlie  Baipeior  Al^ander  4hm0pm^ 
i;heatt/wwe  deaignat«d.<^'iito  and  ^Sucte,  Ibom  the  §mA  i^  in  the: 
Oiatapla  thcfirhad  raepaetiwljr  the^  ji/tt  and  the  mUh  plaee,  and  thisi 
daaigaatiotL  ihey.  hove  reHained*!  In  respect  of  their  ^aracter,  thajr 
alaa  wane  oegarded  as  ^somewhat  imflBiithfally  done*  Tfaeipe  is  st^ 
another  .transhttioof  thaljof  St.  Locianliie  Martyr,  wfaci  liredaiMMi 
theiEmpeian  Diedetiaa  jmd  MaxiiaTaw.  Thovgfa  tUt was^highlf . 
. vaiuedy  it  was  hy  nojneaas  to  be  cdipared  wi^  thad  of  the  LXX^' 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Greeh  writera  themselvesyWhieb  »! 
caafimnedby  these  worda,<>f  Nioetae  in  his  eomneslary  on  the  Psalms : 
films  di  KOi  T^  toiaixMif^  hibtaw  C9^miifia99if  r^  fw  i^dafiJJKmva' 
npmsmmiu&a  imhatUfSn  dm^tffutftuff  vijy  tijg  diaXex^av  fO^ti^Jaitt^ 
fWUfttuiupoi  piat  dp  iHatmng  i»POM»  x«2  liljiv  an^ekixacm. 

'VThe  version  of  the  LXXwa^thetsfaro^  in  great  and  nnimeraal 
esteem,  evideiitly  .beeaos^  it  Appeared  as  a  wodc  of  jiaspiiiatiDB  ier  the 
good  of  •maakind'    But  it  whs  at  first  avtfaa^ed  in  the  Hexaplii  by 
Cklgea  with  other  vbi^ieas  siit  bofeve  the  peader  opposite  taklSoHp- 
tbeconvenienoe  of  cotnparisoii,  and  the*  various. reifdingstqf  these; 
translations,  and  of  these  only,  were  added  in  notes  to  the  LXX.  un- 
der  obelisks  and  asterisks ;  and  these,  marks  being  efikced  by  time, 
this  edition  has  reached  U3,alt^r^and  oprrupted.  to  J9^  gr^  degiree. 
The  tnm4ax^>as,  of  o^h^irs  ,Are  every  wtiere  uitcodiioedf^aiidant'SOfiKe,' 
plfM)c^  a.twoMd  andev^  ft  threefold  rendering  of  the  same  passage ; ' 
and  beiag>  ittoredver,  misuiiderstood  by  ihe  copyists,  the  versiott^  thus 
lost  its'  splendor  and  its  purity.     We  are  In  tlils  way  to  account  for 
the  inoonsisten^^  pf  tlve  various  readjingSi  ^d  also  for.the  dis^repfuir 
cies  of.  die  c^pie^  amopg  .i^emselve^  ,iuid  when  cempated.  with  the 
wiitin0}  «f  theiiFatbmsya>ei>tnja8lifiee  whieh  for  ft'kiii|^  thne*  greatly ' 
perplexed  llie  aio^l  learned  meifc.    This  evil  wite  at  first  known  only 
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to  a  few  and  afterward  disregarded  bj  others,  bat  it  contioiiaUj  ia- 
creased  so  as  to  mar  bj  do  small  blemishes  a  book  of  supreme  impoi^ 
tance,  on  which  the  whole  law  of  God  and  the  Christian  orcBnaneet 
depend. 

^  We  are  unable  to  express  the  obligation  under  which  all  good 
men  are  brooght  on  this  account  to  Pope  Stxtus  Y.  Haying  girea 
nearlj  all  his  life  to  sacred  literature,  from  which  he  derired  hk 
pious  erudition,  and  having  most  carefuUj  compared  this  book  with 
the  early  writers,  he  was  the  first  to.  see  in  what  way  the  eril  was  to 
be  remedied.  By  his  influence  he  then  induced  the  distinguished 
Pope  Gregory  XIIL  to  have  the  LXX.  restored  to  its  original  s^e»> 
der  by  an  accurate  revision.  The  performance  of  this  task  was  in* 
trusted  by  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  Antonio  Caraia,  a  person  cf  estal>> 
lisbed  fdety,  and  devoted  to  all  liberal  studies.  He  immediatelsr 
procured  the  services  of  eminent  scholars,  who  were  to  meet  at  his 
house  on  certain  days  and  thare  collate  the  MSS.  which  he  had 
brought  together  from  all  quarters,  and  to  select  from  them  the  read- 
infpB  most  approved ;  these  being  afterward  compared  with  the  Yati^ 
can  MS.  several  times  and  with  great  care,  it  was  seen  that  this  MS. 
was  by  far  the  best  of  all  extant,  and  it  was  deemed  advisaUe  to 
prepare  the  new  edition  on  its  authority. 

<<  The  design  of  the  revision  being  thus  explained,  we  now  state  in 
what  manner  it  has  been  executed,  and  first  of  all  describe  the  Yati* 
can  codex  on  which  this  edition  is  based.  So  far  as  it  can  be  detex^ 
mined  by  the  form  of  the  letters,  which  are  uncial  and  rightly  termed 
the  ancient  character,  this  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  1200 
years  ago,  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  days  of  St  Jerome.^  Of  all 
the  MSS.  this  in  a  singular  degree  aided  the  projected  recension, 
seeming  to  consist  of  the  very  work  of  the  LXX,  at  least  in  the 
greater  part    Next  to  this  were  two  others  which  approach  nearest 

1  Since  th^s  firat  appeared  at  Rome  manj  scholars  have  lai^ly  discussed  the 
qnestion  of  the  age  of  the  Vatican  MS.  But  in  these  matters  no  one  can  know 
unless  he  has  personally  examined  a  great  number  of  MSS.  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity scattered  eTery^'here  throughout  the  world,  omitting  nothing  which  con- 
tributea  toward  fixing  the  age  of  these  nemakis.  The  proof  of  extreme  astiqiiity 
dn^wn  by  the  Roman  editors  from  the  letters  of  this  MS.  is  not  by  itself  decisiy*  \ 
but  the  many  important  circumstances  y^ich  combine  with  this  are  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  not  disagreeing  with  them  in  thch:  judgment,  that  it  was  written  in 
th<)  fburth  century.  Of  this  subject  I  have  treated  more  fully  in  the  THeolog, 
Stitdien  «.  Kntdtrnj  1647, 1,  p;  IM  eeq.,  and  in  the  Prolegomena  to  my  Codex 
fhdaneo^ug¥Manmi.l9^  In  the  mai&  I  agree  with  H«g  in  his  essay  Z>8  ili». 
tiqmtate  Codidt  Vatkanh  Freiburg,  Bn^ao,  1840.  09  had.  already  cocreded 
the  important  errors  of  Birch. 
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■to  ita  age,  though  separated  from  it  by  a  long  period,  the  Venice^ 
from,  the  library  of  Cardinal  Bessario,  which  also  is  uncial ;  the  other 
brought  from  Southern  Italy  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal 
Carafa,'and  in  all  particulars  so  agreeing  with  the  Vatican  text 
that  we  may  believe  they  were  transcribed  from  the  same  original 
copy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  MSS.  collected  from  the  Medicean  Li- 
brary at  Florence  were  of  great  use,  corroborating  or  explaining  the 
Vatican  readings  in  numerous  passages.  But  the  excellence  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  appeared  not  so  much  from  its  wonderful  agreement 
witir  these  MSS,  as  frx)m  those  passages  which  are  quoted  or  inter- 
"jireted  by  the  Fathers,  wjio  in  almost  every  instance  produce  and  r^ 
Store  the  readings  of  this  codex,  except  where  they  bring  forward  a 
passage  translated  not  by  the  L5[X,  but  by  other  hands.  When  tb# 
L!!CX.  was  to  be  emended  by  a  new  revision,  it  was  done  with  good 
reason  on  the  authority  of  this  MS.  as  being  by  far  the  most  ancieat 
and  alone*  bearing  the  inscription,  According  to  the  Sev$fUy,  or  rather 
with  the  best  reason  this  MS.  has  been  printed,  letjter  fop  JeUeris  so  fiur 
as  the  dl^  mode  of  writing  and  the  mistakes  of  the  copyi^t  allowed* 
•The  mode  of  writing  in  that  period,  being  now.ob6Qleto>hasg:iot,)>eea 
imitated  in  some  cases,  though  in  all  others,  excepfL  the  maojtfeatemrs 
of  the  transcriber,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  depjor^u^ne  j^mj(b^ 
atitlrt)rity  of  this  codex,  not  even  in  those  pa^sages^  which^  if jjthejr  * 
were  not  faulty^  certainly  did  not  seem  free  from  ik^  ^uspidpix.Qft 
being  so.  Some  blemish  must  remain  in  a  MS.,  l^owever  much  it 
may  have  feeetf  corrected,  and  it  was  thought  b^etter.tbat  pass^ges^ 
even  in  some  de^ee  suspected,  thoQld,  be  le^k  aa  i)t^ey,^ti^id  ift  the 

-  ^  BgrX.Mn^ltt  \k  ih^^mbUMketie  tnt:  MikekMii  G¥:^ilta:  (6di4ki&,  i^cti)  If 
is«iy^ M. Gm^ov.A viUdi^  ^fap^desorib«4 ih  ¥i^ aip(»..a^  ItttS^bteitH^^ 
froin  c.  SO.  the  EnQyerb^r'^^e^ifftst^  the  Song  pf^^owumt.li^^fWudvKb^ 
Solomofi,  »irachj  all  the  Prophets,  Tobias^  Judith,  and  three  bop^  pf  llf^^eabM^i 
I  exajnin'e^  It  myself  in  1843,'  and  copied  from  it  several  things  worthy  o^  pnblk 
cAliDti."  MbitIIt,'^ViA'as  bthcra,  thought  it  ^as  written  in  the  ninth  century, 
bat  ^I  nn  iooikiad  to  aMi|pi It  «o  the  eighth  eeiittiry.  In  their  oppAi^tt^^o  W^ 
03(Jbii|l«jliMoaif^<^eftAadPftn(Hi»broii9htibriiiard  variotis  rea^a^iAftiMP 
fi-om  this  MS*;  ajid  as,  ihfy^  found  pfijt  tpo^te  that  it  was.  na  oaciiU  to^^qct'f^^Qrr 
incorrectly  i^umWed  it  the  23d.  i     i  -      -..    -   i  ..     .     ■.  '        i,   ' 

"•  'A  Cftiafogtie  df  the  MSfe.  of  Cardinal  Carafii  is  preseiVfed  in  the  librufy  of 
the  Vatican.  Compftrfe  tilutni  ih  W^ei^' ttali^um.Ht  '  iTrdin'this  fact  we  ih- 
fur  thflit  thr  MSS.  tfaetAseit«B  ^ndied  ttom  th^  hands  *of  €tfafk  to  ihM  library. 

*  The  subscription  to  the  Fo»t6ri>»  of  Soiamondesecirestpeciariiotieei  «M^p«r-- 
fiuu  ooXofiMvxoQ  npi(fa  $fiSo/*tjK9VT4!t',  which  I  made  out  on  the  fragments  o£th^ 
Codex  Epkraemi  Syri  rescriptusj  this  MS.  thus  sharing  that  honor  which  the  Ro» 
num  editors  aceorded  to  the  Ccidex  Vaticanus  alone. 
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original  copy  than  that  tbej  shoold  be  corrected  bj  the  conjectiires 
of  any  one,  especially  because  many  places  in  this  MS.,  which  at  first 
seemed  faulty  or  mutilated,  were  ai^erward  found  by  a  collation  wit^ 
other  MSS.  to  be  complete  and  entire.  For  the  books  of  the  Pro^ 
phets,*  which,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Daniel,  particularly  savor  ia 
this  MS.  of  the  genuine  work  of  the  LXX,  are  strangely  defectiy^ ; 
yet,  that  what  is  wanting  is  with  reason  wanting  and  does  not  beloqg 
to  the  LXX,  has  been  ascertfuned  from  the  old  Greek  and  .Lat^v 
commentaries,  and  from  MSS^'  in  which  the  deficiencies  are  sopplied^ 
and  marked  with  asteriskjs. 

^A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  also  in  the  notes.  Many 
dhings  giten  here  hare  been  derived  from  the  Greekf  commentaries,, 
which  are  circulated  in  the  MSS.,  partly  mutilated,  partly  written 
with  variations  in  some  places.  These  have  been  printed  as  they  are 
Jband  in  the  original  copies,  that  the  reader  might  have  an  opportn* 
nity  to  restore  them  with  the  aid  of  the  MSS.  according  to  his  own. 
judgment.  We  must  state,  also,  that  we  have  not  copied  in  the  Noies. 
everything  which  might  have  been  introduced  from  the  editions  of 
others  to  confirm  the  readings  of  the  Vatican  text  by  references  to- 
profane  writers,  or^to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  LXX;  because^; 
being  found  in  books  in  common  use,  they  may  easily  be  obtained 
from  that  source.  But  we  have  by  no  means  omitted  tliose  things  in 
'  the  MSS.  which  served  to  indicate  the  diversity  of  the  ancient  read- 
ings and  of  the  explanations  there  called  Scholia  as  being  of  uncer- 
tain authority,  and  to  corroborate  the  Vatican  reading  and  to  dear, 
up  its  less  intelligible  passages. 

^  The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Vatican  codex  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  which  is  common  among  the  Greeks,  but  differs  from  the  or- 
dinary editions  in  giving  the  Twelve  Prophets  first  and  under  a  dif«- 
fisrent  arrangement,  and  then  the  remaining  Four  Prophets  just  at 
thej  have  usually  appeared.  We  infer  that  this  is  the  right  order, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  reoognixe. 
and  approve  it.  Though  there  is  no  division  into  du^pters  throa^* 
QOt  this  oodex  (in  the  new  edition  the  convenience  of  the  reader  be- 
ing regarded  in  this  matter),  yet  in  the  Four  Prophets  a  rather  ob-, 
scure  division  appears,  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Dorotheoi 
the  Martyr,  who  lived  under  Constantino  the  Great. 

"*  The  books  of  Maccabees  are  wanting  in  this  MS.,  and  nearly  aU. 
the  book  of  Genens,  this  book  being  mntiktedfrom  the  beginning  to 
dk  xlvil,  on  acooant  of  the  destruction  of  the  parchment  by  great  age*. 
The  book  of  Psalms,  also^  from  Ps.  cv.  to  cxxxviiL  is  imperfect  from 
the  same  cause* 
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^  If  avyUung  in  Ui^  present  edition  flbwll  seetn^  id  the  kngnage  of 
St.  Jerome,  mutilated  or  out  of  its  order  (Jiac^rata  vel  VniTt^a),-t]Ne- 
cause  those  things  supplied  hf  Pngen  imd  designated  bjohelieks^and 
asterisks  are  not  also  distinguished  hei^e ;  or  jif^anj  parts  shall  appear 
obscure  and  confused,  because  they  disagree. with,  the  loL^Yiiiig^i^ 
and  are  clearer  and  pliuner,  in  aome;  pther  .editions,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary tO' remind  the  reader  that  the.  obj,ect  .of.  this  elaborate  rexru^n 
was  not  that  this  edition  should  be  composed  lof  a  medley  of  the  trans- 
lations of  .those  mentioned  above  (Ijke  that,  whlsb  St.,  Jerome  staies 
10  called  by  the  Greeks. KOi^  and  by  ns.cov^mvnu),  and  correspond 
word. for  word  with  the  Latin  Vulgate^  andthuf  with  the^Hebcew; 
but  our. purpose  wi^9  that  it  8hoMld>apf>r(mah,,as,near  as  theL.aiMieiit 
ItfSS,  would  permit,  to  what  the  Xi^$l^{H;t)duoed,i4ader  tba. guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit^  This  work  made  clearer  by  new.  emeodatioas, 
and  increased  by  the  existing  remains  of  the  other  translators,  will 
contribute  not  a  little  toward  .the  undi^r^staioding.  of  the  J«Xin  Vulgate, 
and  this  no  one  will  doubt  who  cpn^M^es  the  former  ^wiU^.th^Jaltar. 

<<  If  these  labors  sbidl  gain  the  approbation  tl^iy  deserve  faom  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  will  remain  .for.  thf  m  to  imakeiaokaowledgmcbt 
tliereof  to  Pope  Sixtus  V,  fr9m  whom  this  t>«nefit  [yooeeadtdi;  -atipd 
.publicly  to  bgg  from  Almighty.  God,  XhMt  He  would  Jor^  pveserfe  to 
us  our  excellent  Prinoe,  ^d  grant  .hUn  prosperity.  .JV/id»  iHteaaas 
the  Pontiff  has  given  his  every  care  and  thought  to  the  matter  of  the 
increase  and  the  adornment  of  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  and  now 
through  hia  influence  the  Christian  Commonwealth  tbeing^ibrmed 
anew  by  the  best  laws  and  the  meet  sacred  iA^ituUiooa,  ireligioa  and 
piety  being  invested  with  their  own  splendor  by  the»  reestablkWn^t 
of  the  ancient  rites ;  we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  be  will  sJieo  prombte 
the  public  good  in  exercising  his  great  benignity  in  purging,  these 
Sacred  Books  from  the  stains  with  wliich  the  carelessness  or  the 
wickedness  of  men  had  defaced  them,  and  in  Eendti^.them  forth  in  the 
most  perfect  form  possible." 

8  7.  We  subjoin  lastly  the  Decree  of  Sixtus  V. 
*  *<  Be  it  remembered.  Being  desirous  of  providing  ki  ev^ry  way 
and  by  all  means  in  our  power  for  the  welfare  of  the  flock  commituid 
Unto  us,  we  think  it  especially  pertains  to  our  Pastoral  care  to  see 
that  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  freed  from  every  blemisli 
and  spread  abroad  in  their  integrity  and  purity.  Before  our  eleva- 
tion we  studiously  and  carefully  labored  for  this  end  according  to  oUr 
ability,  and  from  the  period  when  we  were  stationed  of  God  in  this 
lofty  watch-tower,  we  have  not  failed  to  keep  our  eye  eonstantly 
fixed  on  the  same  olgect* 
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^  WbeMM^  t]tor«folr«)  Ih  fbrsieft*  Jrtears  o^r  piredecessor,  Pope  Gre- 
goiry  XlU,  of  pioUB  kkiiemol^,  at  oar  instance  appointed  the  Old  Tea- 
tameot  in  Greek  according  to  the  LXX,  which  the  Apostles  them* 
sdvBS  aometimes  ased,  to  be  revised  on  the  anthoritj  of  the  most 
peilect  MSS ;  and  the  charge  of  this  matter  ^as  committed  to  our  be- 
loved son,  Antonio  Cara/h,  Cardiiial  of  the  Hoi j  Roman  Church,  to- 
gether with  soflie  other  learned  men  chosen  bj  him  for  that^urpose ; 
and  aneh  a  revision  being  now  accomplished  bj  the  carefal  collation 
a»d  deliberate  examination  of  a  great  number  of  MSS.  from  the  dif- 
ferent libraries  of  Italy,  and  particularly  from  our  collection  in  the 
Vatican ;  it  is  our  pleasure  and  decree,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  Church,  ihat  the  Old  Testiamene  in  Oreefc  according  to 
1^  LXX,  thus  revised  and  eri^dbd;  8h<M]l<I  b^  ^eivkl  and  rebined 
to  be  aie#  chiefly  tot  the  understandffig  of 'tlie  Latter'Yulgate  add  of 
the  Holy  Fathers,  and  we  fbrbid  that  evty  one  shoctld  pt'esthne  here- 
after to  change  anything  in  this  niew  edition  of  the  Gveck  either  hj 
adding  thefeto  or  by  taking  therefrom.  f     .       - 

^If  any  one  transgresses  our  present  ordinance,  let  him  consider 
UmI  be  will  thereby  incur  'the  indignation'  <»f  'Almighty  God  and  of 
the  BlesMd  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 

^Oivan  hi  JSomeat  Stt  ]&ibirk\  under  the  sfgnct  of  St.  Peter,  on 
Iha mk  dBy\3£ October,  A.  IX' liDLXiXVI,  in  the  2nd  of oorPon- 
tifieate.  '   '  (Tho.  Thom.  GuAheruttui.)*' 

I  S%  On  two  pages  at  the  end  of  the  wdHt  are  ^eri  Addendd  to 
tbe  Notes,  Amimm499rtmda^  and  Corrigenda  in  the  Notes  on  'the 
Paalter  and  sone  other  parts.  The  last  mentioned  relate  as  well  to 
the  notes  as  to  the  text,  and  seem  not  to  b^  gfvetl  in  ATI  the  common 
odtti^ns,  since  they  have  beefi  little  heeded  by  most  editors,  a^  Hef- 
neecios,  Leaoder  van  Ess,  even  by  Hohmes  and  Parson.^  and'liy 
Brekinger.  Thus  in  Dan.  8: 11  we  are  directed  to  read  i^^Jt^  ^^ 
httQai^vix  itm(ix^,  which  is  found  in  the  Afexandn'nn  codex,  Ic- 
ing given  among  the  various  readings.  In  Ps.  149r  f$  'i9Qtfi{va  for 
idQOVfUpa^  and  in  Pfe.  118:  ITO,  f^trndutiV  Ibr  ^Qetmdfnjr,  hUve  been 
geaeraMy  ccnreeted  already.  But  there  are  three  eort^ctiohs  tvliich 
we  ourselves,  did  not  receive' except  that  \hi6y  have  been  given 
MAOBg  tbe  vwrious  headings  of  iheAlexandrhie  iodex*.  We  thore- 
Idrashouklread  hi  IV.  Bait.  45  81,  ini&rptB  fbr  dfii^tjxe;  hi  p8.  94: 
%j  mn^uffum  ibr  mnqaefm  %  and  in  Jer.  22: 19,  tttXpi]attai  f5r  "xaip- 

Other  cortectiwis  are  also  fdund  In  al!  the  copies,  It  seems,  of  the 
tnt^ditivni  thetw^ehig  passages  in  the  teit  ilseff  which Vere  altered 
Vol,  IX.  No.  86.  51 
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with  a  pen  by  the  editora^  bat  aot  e«rcfiiflj  aoiftgpi  bf  iImm  who 
have  feoperinteiidad  tba  pnatkig  of  the  VaticBBn  texl.  ^Aiere  ftiy^ 
thing  had  that  beea  dMulged  wiib  the  pea  by  the  Sottaa  edIUMv,  w« 
have  eenereUy  indicated  it  io  oar  oritical  aptMtratns,  aa  ki  Vol.  n.^ 
eO.  P8.46t5;  p. 234.  Mich.  7:16;  p.  241.  Job. 438=;  p.  164.  liaL 
2: 17.    But  of  thit  more  partiealarly  hei^eafter. 

S  9.  We  DOW  state  in  what  refpedt  we  have  jetawted  from  tbt 
Vatican  edition  in  reprintiAg  die  Vatican  tHil«  ta  the  irat  pliM^ 
the  ptmotnation  demanded  an  improving  liand  throaghoat  (he  boeh^ 
it  being  of  soch  a  ^arecter  as  woald  be  proaouneed  «Wie  obeoleie 
and  inconvenient  for  the  reader.  Tliis  appean  In  that  fivqMat  nse 
of  the  marhs  ao  unMke  the  moetancieat  Greek  M8ll^  and  in  theAKl 
that  the  pCiriod  it  rtrj  often  eitlplO|red  wheM  it  IMe  eweieM  wM 
oor  view)i«  An7  page  wifl  serve  tor  an  aaaoiple.  Thai  Oea.  4e  1 
ieqq.  In  the  fioman  edition  is  as  follows : 

Jtdofi  di  iywu  ti(P  y^fpntwa  mtmf*  xoi  o»IAaj?sfaa,  inm  ti¥  nitk 
nuu  fZatr.  /jcv^a^f^r  ip^itwiw  dira  voa  #ssa.  aai  mp09i&$jU9  vsaeflir 
sof  «d«i^r  «vtev  w  il^si.  xa<  tjfirMm  ifiA  wsip^a  i^^Jttm^.  td&t 
Is  f r  4(47^<i^<''^  *^  TV'  ^^  iyiPf  ft»&*  ^f^9^  jseyas  avi^  4r4 

f sir  u^9»f&f0H§Hf  r£p  nif^^tt^w  oaf  eVf  aoi  mo  cm  wtuttmm  aanir. 

inl  va6  ^QiOig  mitw  o^  ir|i«oss/s. 

This  in  our  edition  stands  thus : 

Jti^  6s  tfpu  Evop  t^  yvPQUta  sarvovy  jmi  ovJUs^^oa  Irsas  ta^ 
Kiji9,  aoi  Mhw  *£m»i^Ufiirj9  ar^poNior  dm  vav  ^ssa.  hm  ji|MS(^i}as^» 
aci>  ror  adthpip  ovrov  vor  >9^iL  a««  iyifwwo  Jl^k  mm|i^p  m^ofimtmw  * 

wio  vo>#  xapmJf  riji  ySjg  ^wtiap  tp  HVf^  *  S«i  u3f/9ei  frtj^as  xoi  stv* 
toi  ino  f iSr  nfffat^finuov  tw  mf^ofiirmp  airfi  nm  imi  rat  aytafso 
a^ft>t.  xoi  inudiP  6  ^eig  im  J^^k  um  iml  coi^  Mfoc^  SN{asi]>  *  ^im 

Also  Gen.  23:  1  seqq.  in  that  edition : 

^Bf(^^eto  di  fi  lj»ii  ad^dSf  Irti  ixatop  eixeofs;ir«.  a«i  im^^mt  aa^* 
^  sV  iroJUi  a^oXf  ^  ioup  ip  vcjp  xo«ls>^aKri.  avr^  aoti  %M^ifmp  tr  «j|  /f 
2aMx«tK  fJl^e  di  afiyaaiM,  xoipao^cu  oa^QOPf  xoi  ^sHhyaai.  asa  iiataav, 
gpyfTf»f*  oaro  TOtf  pexpov  avtw*  xai  ebtep  of^pac^  roi^  i4a£?  «ov  jir, 
Xi^mp>.  npif^0M^g  hcu  naymidtiftof  ijd  eifu  iu&  ifUMP.  ditf  ^40*  aaa 
avfoir  f a^pov  fisO^^  v^cuiti  xoi  l^tf t^co  tot  ptxgop  ftop  an  iftoi*  atftm* 
(fiO-tiaap  a  oi  vioi  {ir  n{tig  a^ifacni^  XtjiH^rag*  ^  xipUs  Sxovo^p  di 
^imp,  fiaodevQ  na^a  ^wv  av  d  ip  ^fup.  ip  toig  itiswoli  iiupmuioiS 
ijfimp  ^a%lfOP  tip  psityop  ootK  oideig  yoQ^  etc 
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The  «bQrf>e  i»  o«r  woA  is  writtM  «h«t  t 

vJM^  r«d^  Xiff  A^v^  Anci^ocicog  »«i  wm^tftidijftog  tfd  tfyu  fifd''  vfuor' 

if»»w  Umcpr^i^tfcer  ^^*  vkl  Xit  npog  'j^fipetifii  Uj^optag  Wi^,  wi^' 

I^UfmUi^  jfUMr  ^«\ftw  tip  pmpnp  «»v  *  oi^eig  yt^,  etc 

There  are,  Moreover,  ver^  tnany  padtages  which  seemed  lefts  oov^ 
iNicUj^  oUiori  which  seemed  hiMUj  paialed  in  the  Remaa  edition ; 
AM^-kfls  iBi|N>riaiil  of  these  ^¥e  have  oorreeted  witiiotit  renmdlng  the 
reader  ihat-  the  Roman  editioa  differs;  bat  ia  a  great  many  iastanees, 
partf catarlj  in  the  hist  part  ^i  the  work,  we  have  given  the  Romitn 
ffiimtiikg  m our  notes.  Thus  in  Bx.  192 1^  fi^  fm^^  SprnfMi^t^ 
^'i^ii^l«f  i^oaA#^s  ywsttmi')  we  hare  written  jri£r8#ds  kmffottp^ 
WB^^^p^  fiyegftUbyf  ^7t»i<iwik-  And  inO&v.  d2:  80^  ftr  effso  0c»ii^ 
#•!«.  if a«  f«Mi|;(M  <9e«  W  f)i  Jnyfl|(?flaio»  oo^  nm  tA  ^^sat^or  eav  inti 
4fMip<i»8agnnwA  n^r  ^ifW^elo^  we  have  written  avM  wenfi^tc  t^ 
fi^ofaf  #otM<n»  vAarpo^^n»r<yay  wni  ^^  4m&fUp  ^w*  im^iliip^ 
hftm  ikf*  fu^  ute^  Jkk^  in  Ex.  80:  86,  we  have  given  i^ip  fprnmihlf- 
mofuu  oof  ixHdtsp  *  il^'ioff  f<S»  iyicim  iofm  v^  ^'^^t^ptiufm  umA  «9# 
giri^soiP  r^vt^p  oi  ff^uicwa  vpup  iotrsaSi^,  ete,,  for  idtip  ypfoiP&iQapud 

ttpmir  ov  4K..«.  ^  ete.  GiMes  in-  which  the  Roman  poactaalion  has 
haan  exhibited  in  the  ^K>te«  are  no  Eeek.  2&  9, 10,  M:  3«  27:  t^,  26^ 
«  Jn  xevising  ttte  pqttstqation,  heweveiv  it  im%  been  our  principle  to 
mnka  no  alteration  unless  the  change  was  yer^  jHobable.  For  diis 
vesflon  we  have  left  aatopcbedi  to  give  an  instanoe^  IL  Buo.  22: 12 
tmX^  mP9»  9  oaM^  «vfeo  ax^ra^  v^tmt.  inifvPBP  ^  f«f  aliwc  (i^ 
po« ;  though  it  seemed  better,  after  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  to  join 
«xof o^  iditwp  with  what  follows  it,  the  Hebrew  text  also  favoring 
this  arrangement.  Nor  have  we  made  any  alteration  in  those  pas- 
sages, 4^  £sek^  21i  12,  where  emendation  was  impossible  without  a 
change  in  the  reading  itself. 

In  the  nee  of  capitals  as  initial  letters,  especially  in  writing  proper 
names,  we  have  followed  other  edUorg.  We  have  thought  it  well  to 
HUtrk  by  a  capital  idso  the  beginning  of  a  discourse,  questions,  an* 
swers,  and  the  like,  the  capital  thus  serving  as  a  sign  of  punctuation. 
This  is  not  the  usage  of  ancient  MSS.,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  discerning  reader. 
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In  dividing  the  text  into  verses,  we  *have  generatlj  imitated' the 
example  of  former  editors,  who  were  accustomed  to  point  off  the 
Greek  text  according  to  tlie  Latin  copies,  from  which  this  practice 
passed  also  to  the  Hebrew.  The  Oreek,  however,  demands  a  method 
of  its  own,  which  we  have  sooght  to  satisfy,  where  it  seemed  impor- 
tant, bj  giving  in  a  twofold  nombering  both  the  Latin  and  iiie  Greek 
order  of  the  verses.  ^  We  have  adopted  the  same  coarse  where  a  dif- 
ference of  chapters  was  observed,  and  we  particularlj  mention  in  this 
^connection  the  second  part  of  Jeremiah,  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  enable  the  reader  easily  to  compare  with  the  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  divisions  have  a  very  different  order  from  the  Latin. 

§  10.  I  proceed  to  the  accentuation.  Great  pains  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  correction  of  this.  In  the  case  of  nouns,  for  example, 
we  have  written :  ^Amg  for  ott^,  atd^gayni  for  dw&gaxMf  agraai  for 
agfaatj  ^o^^dp  uniformly  for  ^o^^dp,  rag  ydg  for  rag  yag,  yalij  for 
YuXtjf  ygvna  and  yvna  for  ygvna  and  yinoj  yofAog  for  yofWQ,  both  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Roman  edition,  9vpaoT<Sp  for  ^vfoarwf  and 
isatganwf  for  aargantop  and  the  like,  ev^vap  for  ev&vraWf  ipidgop 
for  indgap,  ^igfidatgBig  for  ^sgfiaatQiig,  &vfia  for  ^fio,  xrjlZda  for 
yiYiklday  HJAfiai  for  yiUna^,  xgtjnidog  for  Hgtjmdogy  xgi/Aa  everywhere, 
the  Roman  edition  fluctuating  between  xQifia  and  xgifia,^  xvtog  for 
KVTogf  XaHaxp  for  laikaxp,  laQOP  for  Xagop,  Xex^g  for  Xex^gt  fuyuna- 
vag  for  fityundpag,  fwiap  for  fivtap,  fiwyog  for  fivaog,  oatpvp,  restored 
in  the  Roman  edition  with  the  pen,  for  oocfVPy  nXtjfAfjivga  for  nXtJiJi' 
^vga,  nota  always,  the  Roman  edition  has  both  noia  and  now^  nwg 
invariably,  the  Roman  edition  has  sometimes  nevg,  sometimes  nwg^ 
ftgaaig  for  ngaaigj  ngec^vra^  for  ttQSff^vtaty  axvXa  in  every  instance, 
for  it  was  now  and  then  axvXa,  oxn^s^  for  axpifpsg,  afuXa^  for  afuXa^f 
CfiagaySog  for  afAagaydog,  <ttvXoi  for  atvXoi,  ovg  for  ovff,  a(prjxmp  for 
eq)rjxtap,  aq}gaytdog  for  cqigayidog,  capvqap  for  aqiVQap,  rtypXttu  for 

rfwxog  for  ^pvxog^  and  other  words. 

In  adjectives :  ^OQBta  for  ^agsia,  igv^gAp  for  igv^gap,  which  is 
often  found  in  the  Roman  edition,  Xtpd  and  hpdg  for  hpa  and  Xipoq, 
nXfinifH  for  nXtjaiot,  ;|faXxor,  'Oig  for  ;i^aXjco4  -oig^  and  so  X9^<^h  '^9t 
oigaia  for  cogaiOy  and  so  on. 

In  verbs:  heigag  for  ipstQag,  itrrapai  for  iirr&pai,  hcapopasHTt  for 
ix<pap(oaii  eig/,  sinop  for  evQf,  shop,  Xve  for  Xv$,  ngaaoB  for  frgdaaB, 

^  It  is  certain  that  both  modes  are  found  in  the  ancient  M88^  just  as  Aeschy- 
lus lengthened  the  iota,  and  Nonnus  shortened  it  The  former  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  the  earlier  Greek,  the  latter  in  the  Alexandrine  dialect. 
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fUQ^P^  Jpr  fffifUax^f  ^nme^f  pvpuS^  etc  (as  elsewhere  §Pfmp)j 
and  j«9U09i  (aa^  elsewhere  d<pwvat\  have  been  given  in  aU  casas,^ 
i^fMf  .for  ,^ff^*  Also  iXa^aif  (uj^a^vi^ah  nXfj^vvcUf  XiTitvpop  an4 
oyg^  for  flagwmjeic*,  K4KfAfw<F€Uj^  Ki^lac,  Mr^viraty  xatiaxvooh  i^ 
ojffow  for  HoiA^vcat,  etc,  h^vM^  0}i\faij  cvftQixpM,  ii^of,  X(f^^ 
for  ftx^tJUrai^  etc  J^\80ju(^avpyrzeg,  offrwft^g,  afliPrvpti  for  ueQavfir* 
ta^  etc,  in^tJuffu^  ixanaocu^  nffiAcunu  ibr  in^xacah  etc,  xa^^giocOf 
for. -una,  and  man^  similar  casfss.^ 

In  adverbs :  ijnfiC^  for  inifu^y  etc 

Here  belong  also  such  cases  as  Ex.  11:  9,  ira  nXn^vtf^^  where  the 
Roman  edition  has  Ita  nXtiOvpta ;  and  Deut.  8:  8,  9,  anoatnihuy  apa- 
cryacUf  which  the  Roman  edition  wrongly  writes  -tlXou,  'ijoai* 

There  were  many  things  needing  correction  in  the  names  of  nations ; 
as,  I^ftfiQtiatcu  for  ^atui ;  Moia^ltcu^  ^/i/iooriri^,  rtuXaa^ltigj  -Tw- 
l/Lathnit  which  were  everywhere  given  -itcu,  -itig.  So  also  AsvXtcu^ 
which  was  commonly  accented  ^evitai. 

Much  effort  was  made  that  the  proper  names  might  be  given  uni- 
formly with  the  same  accents  and  breathings ;  as,  j^fiQcifi ;  *  BciQf^, 
Faci^v  FcL^tQ,  Je^^doa  *Ed(tufpy  ^EXbuXtjv^  'EXid^,  *Eh(Td(p,  ^EXiaa' 
q)drf  *EXi6ovQ,  'Eaepoivi  ^Hqdiit  noav,  ZaxxoVi  *leQix(i,  */efJimy  ^Irj^ou^, 
Iw,  'lon^d^doQi  'Imafj  Uond&afA,  Kvi^og^  MdydojXov,  Magm,  A  ora, 
'^OXda,  'O^iiX,  StXimvij  XdXa^ ;  also  that  the  same  names  might  not 
appear  sometimes  with  the  diaeresis,  and  sometimes  without  it ;  as, 
^fuoadaif  ^Qiiai^cufi,  'Etpqatfif*  7fi*^X. 

But  in  all  these  matters  the  want  of  uniformity,  which  exists  in 
the  Roman  edition  and  in  the  others,  is  very  great  indeed ;  and  this 
defect  extends,  as  will  be  shown  below,  not  only  to  the  accents  and 
the  breathings,  but  to  the  letters  themselves.*  Therefore,  though  we 
have  corrected  many  things,  we  cannot  hope  that  no  traces  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Roman  work  will  yet  be  found. 

I  lEor  it  it  bettor  t»  emplay  these  instead  of  the  contcact  form«  ftx>m  the  root 
£13;  though  owiovTos,  which  I  baye  t|8e4  for  avr*^o%  is  not  unknowa  to  the 
LXX  \  comi^are  II.  /7o^,  26:  5. 

'  From  nkiQdui  and  nti^-w  we  have  received  both  nt^fiotu  and  nti^docu^ 
and  likewise  dfjUa^xCiv,  as  in  II.  Ila^al,  6:  39  dfuM^x^yri^  and  ofu^t*^. 

»  In  life  Romaii  edition,  Nam.  26:  58  Uft^y^  and  59  (^M^;  bnt  Ex.  6:  18, 

«  Xha£4maa  edition.  C^ves  i(fqaSfA  aereKal  tfanes  and  then  oommonty  #9f«4i#. 
We  have  nniibnnly  written  'fi^p(pa$*;  in  the  Alex,  MS.  and  in  the  FridericQr 
Angostan,  alto,  it  is  generall j  ifp^atf^  thoogh  we  have  not  noticed  it  eveiywhere, 

*  Sometimes  a  difference  of  accent  may  seem  advisable  on  account  of  a  differ* 
Mice  of  form;  M,  Ktowf,  Xsunn',  MLiOQanf  \  ^^lowf  and  #•«««»»' ;  Acvyand/V^- 
We  hare,  however,  marked  even  these  with  ^e  same  accent 
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It  often  liappened,  tnoiieov^er/tliiit  M  ftmntan  edfforlr  «ad  tttoee  wIm 
followed  fliem^  maHced  the  genitive  of  proper  nanies  eodflig  In  *i^j 
^vith  tKe  a(*cent  -«?«.'  We  have,  therefore,  restored  *^d&s  In  QtfA.  86t 
10  seq.,  just  as  telq}&^\n  6en.  46: 18  MandB  correct  tn*  the  RDmiea 
edition.  So  BaXXag,  Gen.  46:  15.  MeXx&g,  Gen.  24:  15,  24.  ilfip^ 
trexxdgy  Gen.  36:  36:  'Oii^fiSir,  Gen.  ft6:  1'4,  18:  ^oKpSg,  1.  ChrdA. 
7:  36.  Also  a;r<J  MioiMii^tfj'whicih  is  elseniiere  writtten  Ma^^ioo,  ilfjfr 
^i7(Ta;  and  Ihe  like.  ^^      *    -     •      .   .     . 

In  tlie  case  of  the  enclitics,  the  use  of  iprhich  even  in'the  ancient 
MSS.  is  by  no  means  ^xed,  we  have  done,  we  think,  what  was  moftt 
likely  to  be  correct.*  ' 

In  the  Roman  edition  dfUfi^tiov,  dmnapto^,  ^aiyt,  etc.  are  written. 
We  preferred  to  write  avi,  fiiiJov,  dn'dQj^rjg.*  d(ff  ore,  dia  nan6^y 
d^a  xErTj^y  did  tf,  ^/V  avQior,  iftl  to  avrd,  ipa  ti^  x«/  J'C,  n(j!h  ij,  ri  def^ 
reQor,  to  deiXivoVj  to  nQortQOf,  to  nqadl,  to  taj^og,  and  other  expressions 
of  this  class,  though  the  limits  of  this  rule  are  difficiilt  to  define.  For 
in  similar  cases,  as  in  xaOoXov,  dioXov,  ov)iiu,  it  certahily  will  not  be 
proper  always  to  write  the  component  words  separately.' 

The  diversity  in  the  breathings,  we  hate  already  touched  upon  In 
speaking  of  proper  names.  Passing  by  other  cases,  such  as  iXtxta 
which  we  have  given  for  iXixtd  in  Lev.  6:  21,  we  specially  mention 
here  the  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  acvtov,  avr^,  etc.  Where  one 
would  expect  this  pronoun,  according  to  the  cnstom  of  most  editors 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  works,  the  Roman  editors 
with  perfect  correctness  usually  employed  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
avTov,  avrq},  etc.;  it  being  highly  probable  that  the  reflexive  power 
of  the  pronoun"  was  more  frequently  overlooked  than  regarded,  at 
least  at  those  periods  to  which  the  Greek  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  belong.*  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported both  by  the  authority  of  the  ancient  MSS.  written  with  bre4ith- 


1  When  Tt'g  is  used  instead  of  the  relative  pronoun,  ii  seems  now  and  then  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  indefinite  Tk\  as,  Lev.  14;  35.  21:  17,  in  which 
passages  we  have  edited  rivoe  (for  Tiv6f)  avrov  and  ripi  (for  ritl)  idv  Equally 
intolenii)le  was  Num.  22:  38,  Swarof  Voofuu  XaXijatu  r/;  we  have  written  XaXri' 
oaU  T«,  which  is  favored  by  the  Hebrew  text  itself. 

^  But  in  1.  Baa.  2:  29,  we  have  retained  ana^x^^i  because  it  seemed  necessary 
to  refer  it  to  Snaqxtj,  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  14:  23,  we  hate  given  ffcU- 
huv  (from  t^uXXog)  instead  of  ff  SXluty, 

*  Thus  aUo  for  fi^  ^/,  which  is  often  found  in  the  Boman  edition,  we  have 
written  fir^di. 

*  I  apprehend  that  many  have  formed  tlieir  judgment  of  the  usage  of  the 
earlier  Greeks,  also,  too  much  from  editions  wanting  in  accuracy  and  from  M88. 
of  a  later  age. 
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IirfgB  Mid  AOeeiit»iHMniib0isif  tli^  eighth  oentorj  onward,  and  particn- 
htirljr  b J  the  fact  that  in  many  places  where  it  might  be  a  qnestkm 
irhelhef  €t6t&9  or  ixvrov  should  be  read,  we  'find  any  dpt\  hii  xier, 
^•er  preeeding,  and  not  iqf\  af&\  i^\  na^\  fud'\  On  this  matter  in 
tliO  LKX,  coidpare  i.  Bad.'^:  5  fui^  uvtov;  18: 18  un  airw;  IL 
Bwf.  Id:  19  ix  avj^t;  IV.  Bao.  S:27  d^  ttvtw;  Judg.  8: 28  xor* 
ie^ov;  I.  llkp«eit.  15: 15  e^'  ccvrovg  (the  Alex.  M8.  has  <V  ^on/^w') ; 
and  of  the  same  nature  is  II.  FlaQaX,  29:  9  ovx  (Alex.  MS.  ovx)  ov- 
tcSf.  Of  these  examples  the  most  important  are  those  where  one 
would  look  for  the  very  reverse ;  as,  IV.  Bua.  8:  27.  Judg.  8:  28.* 
There  are  also  other  cases  where  no  preposition  precedes ;  from  these 
it  dearly  appears  what  was  the  principle  of  the  Roman  editors  in 
this  matter ;  as,  Sirach  27: 25,  X)  ^oXImp  Xi&ot  iig  vtpog  im  xeqpoil^y 
¥vtw  ^iXUi,  For  this  reason  those  passages  also  in  which  they  de- 
parted from  their  own  usage,  we  have  thought  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  it  Accordingly  avrov  has  been  restored  for  airrot;  in 
Gen.  41: 11.  46: 1.  II.  Baa.  1: 11.  15: 14 ;  ovr^tf  for  aitriq  II.  Bao, 
11:  4.  18:  19;  aitt^  for  ovr^  Deut.  12:  18.  17: 16,  18.  29:  13;  «v- 
toiif  for  ovTcor  Deut.  25:  2.  II.  Ban.  18:  19 ;  and  the  same  in  a  few 
other  passages  with  one  exception  and  one  only,  if  I  mistake  not,  II, 
UagaX.  8,  1,  where  the  reflexive  form  has  peculiar  force. 

There  are  other  changes  depending  on  the  breathing,  though  not 
made  in  the  breathing  itself.  In  the  Roman  edition  some  places  are 
found  where  ovx  stands  before  aspirated  syllables,  and  ovx  before 
syllables  not  aspirated.  This  seems  to  have  proceeded  in  very  great 
measure  from  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  that  it  was  done  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editors  is  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  they  have 
corrected  it  here  and  there  with  the  pen;  as,  Ex.  12:  19,  where  be- 
fore BVQB&i^aiTaij  oil  has  been  restored  for  ot)x.  We  have,  therefore, 
had  the  other  cases  also  changed.  These  are  nearly  as  follows :  Gen. 
87:  7  ovx  ovro)^;  Deut.  21:  7  oi'x  mQana<5iv\  III.  Baa.  8:  46  ovx 
ofiaQjiiaovtai;  l.^Ea9g.  8:  66  ovx  fjfoJ^tot*' ;  11.  ^Eadg,  3:  13  ovx  ^, 
and  9,  1  ovx  ix^Qla^^'^  Nehem.  13:  26  ovx  tiv\  Ps.  105: 11  <wx  vitB- 
XeiifOrj;  Prov.  29:  7  ovx  vnoQX^^f  Sirach  44:  19  ovx  ev(>«^9/,  and 
48:  13  ovK  vntQ9jQBP.  We  add,  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  II. 
"EadQ.  6:  11  xa^'  ifit\  and  IH.  Mace.  2:  22  xa^'  idd(povg. 

1  Indeed,  where  a  later  period  had  occasion  to  nse  the  reflexiTe  prononn,  it 
seems  to  have  preferred  the  fnller  form  iavrov  to  the  shorter  avroiu  Compare 
also  Gen.  39: 6,  where  the  Alex.  MS.  has  xad"  eavror  instead  of  na&  avrw  wliich 
stands  in  the  Soman  edition. 

'  The  reverse  of  this  is  infrequent;  as,  III.  Beta.  11:  lS/it&*  avrwr]  in  the 
Alex.  MS.  /Mr*  aurmt^. 
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appeon,  bot  wkich  we  have  written  difiereotlj  from  tbe  Boimiii^^^. 
ton ;  aa,  Cjfir  for.  {^r,*^  for.  j^^^Btd^^od  ^f^  \fj  ^le  fAct^f.)v« 
faftve  Dot  iM#d  tfaiR  tote  adrfcript  in  ^ufud/tyi  *i?<^^  VJ^^T^r  ^^7  H^f 
O0inmon^y»«ployedit.  .    -  ..     .  ;    ,,    ,  .,„.vi    ,,\,  i,   ^^^ 

It  bas  given  ui  ouich  trouble  (bMt^  a^eJbcttcrriKor  in  the  Roman 
edition,  contrary  to.  usage  and  not  YfJttumX  q^rel^p^^  J  ll^¥^>  ^ 
jKMnetiaies  been  added  and  MmAtinuee  pmitited;  a^  J^^^4;  ^U«?^ 
ifMtidmM  liiiuri  4: 20^ Omfi* i ^sog ;  2^;,22^im49 goi^,J<^,2,ii 2^^. 
<if«  'iiTtfoi^  3  6: 22,  roft  aavaaxQtuiatux^^ibwf ;,  Judg,  1?;,^  %A*'*'  «> 
L  iBotf.  17: 8,  «r</^a«  a4*i  Ex.  14: 14,  ig^^fiwieWt.  2S9,i.?^f.f<r7 
t^ira<r«;  26: 18,  slxwn^  4ftvlovg.;  ,38:  ;ip,»4ffOiV^  ^f^Sl^^f^P^  22; 
11,  ;cexaivf)tr  ci^ ;  Josk  18:  .3^  id^mp  4aiiftog.  Of  ^uofx  cas^  I  tore 
left  untouched  onlj  those  which  could  be  defended  hy  ^  p^me^n^tt^ 
discourse  or  by  some  other  sufficient  reason;  a^  4ob  ^6i;,|-^  lf9K~ 
wtijncitijadp  <rf .  We  have  likewise  everywhere  restoredj«i|(9^i,  ev^n 
where  a  vowel  follows.  The  Roman  edition  conforms  to  this  rule  in 
lY.  Baa*  16,  2  wioat  it  Aw  and  U.  Bcm.  8,  2Q  eiWf  airdQ^g,  but  n9t 
in  several  other  passages;  as,  Gen.  6:  3.  Judg.  4: .8.  I^  Baa.  4;  18. 
14: 14.*  Indeed,  I  have  learned  that  wili^  very  fe^  exceptions  it  is 
uniformly  given  thus  in  all  the  most  ancient  MSS,  though  Ludwig  Din- 
dor^  following  the  £kym.  Magn.  p.  297,  51,  has  adopted  a  diflerent 
view ;  compare  Si^h,  Thes.  Gr^  Ling,  under  tlv,o<5K  and  iixoaierfta^ 

§  11.  We  next  give  an  account  of  the  more  important  eme;pd^^ou$. 
A  great  number  of  these  have  been  made  according  to  th|e  cqqrec^pns 
added  with  a  pen  in  the  Roman  edition;^  and  such  of  t,hea^  as.  bav^ 
been  disregarded  by  us  in  common'  with  other  editors  will  be  given 
together.  That  other  things  which  we  have  correip^ed  were  thna 
written  by  miMake  in  the  Roman  edition,  is  sq.  evident  that  it  is 
strange  that  nearly  all  who  have  reprinted  that  text,  should  have  had 
these  things  repeated  without  alteration.  In  r^ard  to  other  emen* 
dations  made  by  us  and  by  others,*  onjy  the  smaller  pai^t  propeed- 

^  This  mode  of  writing  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  Alex,  codex  and 
other  very  ancient  MSS.  .    ,  ,  -  - 

-  Commonly,  bat  not  always ;  a»,  p.  475  S^Sif  is  found  three  times,  Silftj  hot 
once. 

*  In  this  connection  and  elsewhere  Grabe  has  wrongly  given  fh>m  the  Alex, 
oodex,  sutocuf',  again,  in  other  passages,  as  IV,  Boo,  16,  2,  he  has  correctly 
written  tatoai  htiy. 

*  Compare  above  ^  8. 

*  In  this  number  we  ought  certainly  to  indude  Walton,  Lambert  Bos,  aad 
Bmest  Grabe. 
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ing  in  the  first  instiaioe'flotn  ud,  no  one  wll!  doubt  that  thej  are  ^frell 
founded. 

In  Gen.  19:  5  we  havte  giren  fr^  i/fca^  fbr  nQ.  vfiag ;  20: 14, 16, 
K^QaxfuCf  jo8t  as  in  26r  15, 16  and  elsewhere,  for  9iSQkyfta ;  91:  21 
with  Morin,  Beineccius,  Ess,  the  Venice  editor  of  1822,  and  with 
others,^  we  have  followed  ^e  Boroan  text  as  ]!»rinted :  it  v^  ^^^<p. 
xoi  iht^ep  ait^  ^  I^^^Q  TVfoSket  ix  qta^v  mifwnw.  But  in  some 
copies,  perhaps  not'  in  all,  (poQcof  has  been  introdoeed  with  the  p«i 
after  i^fupt  and  ix  qfu^dw  has  been  chimged  into  ex  rijf.  Both  cor- 
lections  approach  near  to  the  Alexandrine  MS.  and  are  favored  by 
much  additional  testimony,  except  that  most  authorities  have  y^g,  with 
the  Alexandrine  MS.,  instead  of  t^^-;  28:  8,  'Eq*^w,  which  presently 
fbllows  in  V.  20,  we  have  written,  for  'EtpQeift ;  27:  45,  tw  9io  Vfi^ 
for  r.  d.  tjfjimp ;  33: 18,  nuQeti^aXt  for  noQeriXa^e ;  36: 37,  JSafiaSti,  ac- 
cording to  the  correction  of  the  pen,  for  aapuid  ;*  41: 1,  em  tav  notttfttw 
for  e;ri  xai  ^.;  50:  13,  MaxiQ,  as  it  stands  twice  46:  20,  for  Mayj^^. 

Ex.  10:  26,  ircp  ^e<p  ^^od^  for  r,  ^.  Vfrnp ;  30:  33,  o^  at  d<^  for  tig 
&f  d^;  33:  16,  ff€^'  i^jucdfr  for  ^.  vfuop;  34:  11,  iiiiAXefiM  for  iprik^ 
Xeofiai ;  which  had  already  been  corrected  in  the  Boman  edition ;  35: 
7,  ^Qv^Qodarmfurci^  as  it  had  twice  occurred  before,  for  ^^f^grndttmh 
fupa ;  35: 13  I  have  not  changed,  but  the  second  rovg  which  is  want- 
ing in  some  of  the  authorities  of  Holmes,  has  been  erased  with  the 
pen  in  the  Boman  edition.  Lev.  8:  26,  Ao^ef,  the  Boman  editors 
had  put  xa/ before  this,  but  afterward  cancelled  it  with  the  pen ;  18: 
3,  in  ceij^,  after  the  correction  by  the  pen,  for  in  avr^g.  Num.  1: 
10  we  have  written  ^adtMOovg,  just  as  it  is  found  in  four  instances 
in  ch.  ii.  and  vii,  for  qtadaaovQ;  1:  13,  ^aye^Xy  as  in  2:  27  and  twice 
in  ch.  vii,  for  (payaJ^X ;  6: 20,  atfjOvpiov  for  aTfi&tji^tov,  7: 42,  'EXujdipf 
which  precedes  and  follows,  for  iXeurdq) ;  10:  19,  £ovQujadcUf  as  in 
2: 12.  7:  36,  41,  for  oovQMedat;  10:  22,  vlog  *Efuovd,  as  in  2:  18.  7: 
48,  53,  for  viog  C€fuw6  (a  different  person  is  intended  in  34:  20, 
^ixXafitrjX  viig  JSefUwd)  ;  14:  29,  iyoyyvcaf  for  iyiyyv^^av ;  16: 1,  '/o^ 
cdoQy  as  in  some  cases  before,  instead  of  'laadq ;  21:  14  seq.,  X^^ 
Qwg  for  xH^d^^g ;  26:  39,  d^fu>g  a  £ovdaXat,  just  as  it  stands  cor- 

1  Nor  does  Brcitingor  mention  it.  Holmes  seems  thoughtlessly  to  have  it  in 
his  text ;  for  he  does  not  speak  of  the  alteration  with  the  pen,  as  he  asnally  does 
in  other  cases.  It  is  strange  that  he  made  his  apparatus  agree  with  the  text  as 
printed,  and  not  as  it  stands  corrected  with  the  pen. 

^  Breittnger  in  his  Prolegtanwa  less  correctly  says  on  this  place  that  J^oftad 
was  given  instead  of  JSaXufid  by  a  typographical  mistake.  For  as  SofAaSd  (not, 
as  in  the  Alex.  MS,  ^aXnfid)  preceded,  so  in  this  passage  JSofiaSd  ought  to  hare 
been  given. 
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tfotfdoAaV ;  28:  4,  to  ireoM  for  to  cm^  88,  ^.^fiU^  w«  faate  ilwHjra 
given,  as  it  stimd9  i^  ibe.  Scvdam  editaoii  faiOi  inllx.  »&  97  andifi 
Num. 83:10;  ooOieoih^  lMaidUi8d:8fftwaiirHtteii«eav*T  Mf'M, 
15,  as  everywhere  pn^yiowify^  we  hm^eikM'Fm^Ottp^^tuyMt', 
84:8,^^^,atial3;a2,for^ia^*  . 

Dei^  2:  13  sQ^  Za^,  as  in  Niun.  8hl2,fcr  &)^itt  fliolalter 
place  l^e  AIqs^  :)f S.  has  ia^^  and  i«  tfe  former  i»  flnetauita  btsHrete 
ifti^wadia^i  4: 43,  TiOiMd,  as  a  had  pvMQdad,  ibr  7d^^  14: 
17,  naUxipa,  as  ia  Lev.  11: 18»  for  mtlcm&m;  14:  a,>i^7pt;kfir«t,  as 
inXiev.  11:  26,  for/iA^ttf<a«w$  £sa  gave  by  oomiptimi  fn^xwtm; 
in  botl)  pa^3ages  tho  Alex.. M&  baa  MMi^MfMcairttf  r  d9s<fi9,  sir  tT tic* 
as  we. haye  corrected, Ibt  si^/^ti^^  2ds 57f xo^mh* i^reseri^dby  etto 
41^f.  >!$«  we  havAlaft  aalotMhed,  bm  in  41m  il6iiiatt  editioti  itha^ 
bo^no^ai^.with.tlie  pento^^iM^^Mx  l^^dMrr^Mn^aiQAdi- 
ver  fjor  t^wo^  ^  d»  eC«Matftv>r ;  tii  ,wm  ^Iroady  correoled '  l$&iUr«i'  with 
tj^epw;  SUreitioger  js^wroBg  in  nMcMtog  i^ihOUi^m  tt»  the  Bbtnah 
Qditi^ivaDdj^mUfoataMariaasaaeaMidatiofir  in  Wid^iya  aid  Bbd 
aiidfi:am.^Qaiiii£as«tBtaDd8,'tfi4«i}  8M0r.>  ^mAhi8rr69t  89,  aeoord- 
il^  to^WhaiMloTC,  wa  ham  vetKired'ii(«4kff«tto,  Whieh^dMi  th^  Met. 
MS^Msy  for  libojcrsmi ;  Wahon  and  Bos  pref^h^  JaibKnlm. 

Jpf»h.  2:  la^.wo  hare.<ifi)i(ten  ^if  ^  fbr  il^siir  8tf  *,  7:  t^ijtf^^- 
tm^  fprt^iympijlhiami  lBf2Stj'BAaf,m»^  m  erroty^previoYi^  t^ase,  for 
/JfE/im^i  .l,4;I8,seq.,  16  ses^^ '/By<nwj[»Maa  oisewhem  vwf  frequently, 
&r  ^gpor^,aiid>ii<par^ ;  15:  88,  'Jjdwpoo&tfaio^,  m  atoor  Bes  aft^  othefir 
^]i^ra,.foi;  if Jhti9flU>9(MB»v  whiohHebnes  ilniiftg^  f^tmnk ;  Belneccids 
and  others  have  given  ^onfdiTaaf.     -    i  ^      ■•  * 

.Jadg.  U24yi4seSar  i^rrfbr^f^'V^V  8« %  JCpiNTa^<m^^)i  bef6re 
U^  fw(n»y6^Qifa&mftf  as  ilprocedes  in'  ther  ^aifte  Verse  and  fblTowB 
thcee  times  in  r.  10 ;  5:  l^>^iMMr  for  ^tfseri  €r8,  ot^Mi^Of  fon^i^^jJoi- 
t'Mr ;  9:  23,  ^hif(Uaff  as  eorrected  with  the  pM  itr  the  Soman  edi- 
tion, fdr^^uuMi» ;  Holmes  has  ahaordlj  kept  thiir,  and  gives  no  var 
rious  reading  with  it|  11:  24,  id<ygai>i^ffO^,  aooordmg  to  the  cor- 
saotion  with  the  pen,  for  ^dji/Qapofti^mfUPi  16:  9,-  atvnniiMl  we  have 
put  for  ctmTtvoVy  comparing  15: 14.  Lev.  18: 47, 59 ;  the  Alex.  MS. 
uniformly  exhibits  the  latter  form,  and  we  ourselves  have  not  altered 
it  in  the  Prophets;  18: 14,  o  ci  for  on,  the  Alex.  MS.  having  ri ; 
20:  6,  ifUlMtty  as  abready  restitt^  by  the  pen  in  the  Roman  edition, 
for  ifultiaa ;  xxi,  we  have  alwi^  given  *I(»fiti9  raXMcti ;  the  Roman 
edition  has  in  the  same  chapter  sometimes  *Ia^tg  F.,  as  in  vv.  9,  14 ; 
sometimes  'lafietg  F.,  as  in  vv.  8, 10, 12. 
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Balh  6i  M»  i<#iM%>it  mwfmhtm  MMe^  in  ^ke  place  oflfSatir. 
.  I^fiMk »  go,  Jtjwwii,  after  lie  pett  in  the  Bonaft  eiition,  for  ^ 
iM(##;  19:  ^  irllh  Rcineoom^  £m,  and  otheivy  we  have  restored 
<iwi#Bv^ii»  ia  the  Alex>  Mg» for  <{fiigryti;  S5t  10,  ir«vXf(hYi/i^ 
aoQQudiag  to  Aie  ^oB/nBAhmwhk  the  pen  in  the  R6man  edition,  fbr 
tnmlif&vfiepoi;  26: 29,  M§§9^tipi^f  m  we  have  edited,  for  ipSedppiA^ 
which,  ahfliurd  aa  it  is,  has  heen  copied  by  Bisr  S5:  d5,  ^j^^i^rMra  for 
9(ifMrft;  eanpare  above  f  ^  en  Fb.  118:  I7a  H*  ^BiMr.  3: 10,  ^^C^ 
C4tPUf  as  el8ewhei«  often,  fyr-fi^t^d;  18: 4»  ^^  for  t^/toSr ;  28: 4, 
e«  for  e^t  aa  reitored  bj  the  pen  ni  the  Boman  edition^  but  etfll  over^ 
looked  bj  Ess*  III.  j^ao.  2:  23,  dQX^^ftQdrtffogy  as  elsewhere,  fof 
'i^n^tt^jii^^  3: 8^  ^rnkmi^m  for  ir«oUiffor  by  the  eorreetlen  with 
the  pen  in  the  Beaoan  edition;  8:^6,  O&eddfiiTder  for  ^xe8o^ii|^or| 
4;  12,  tpc  B^^Jm  for  Ai^ifa^;  7:  M,  «iW  Imfv^Tfai^  for  t.  iina- 
^voi^f^;  12: 24»  fi^o^^rei^  iMjf^  ifHhfoitm.  r.  iL  ij^urri  18: 11, 
nuf^pKH  for  attr^;  18:  20^  em  «$^  r^oiv^QTe  for  tf.  dj^  tt  v^.,  in  the 
Bomao  edition  the  t«  being  erased;  16: 28^  8vr#ine«ii,  as  imniediat^ 
after  in  16:5ilnd  28, for d^pmnh^i  Ui»j.^f  Nm(^'  m/ for 
cp(Mh  ^<»^  <MM^4  IV.Bm*  8: 8,  9  we  have  Iwiee  given  ii^^iievAtg^ 
the  Boman  edition  in  ibe  fonner  verse  ^kig,  hi  the  latter  -i^;  Wt 
10  we  have  written  Otd/u^qtMmamQ  for  {^al/nu^MMm^ ;  18:  ft5| 
cvp^/99,  as  restored  by  thepen  in  Uie  Boman  editiea,  for  tff^V^* 
19:  28,  «r  m^  for  la  vei^  whi<^  Ess  left  nnchnnged;  19: 80,  ewcov, 
after  the  eorreetion  with  the  pen,  for  o&er ;  21:  4,  re  j^spt  foir  f^ 
ofSfio,  which  Ess  reprinted  withooi  ahe^atton ;  22t  19,  oe«  AaAvra 
for  Soa  &ihi0m^^  the  e,  thengh  erossed  ont  ^4th  the  pen  in  the  Bo» 
nan  edition,  is  retained  by  £j& 

L  i7a(dL  2;  9,  'Jb^fm^l,  as  read  in  vv.  86,  27,  and  already  Mrw 
rected  in  this  passage  with  the  pen,  we  have  given  ftsr  1^^^"^^  ^^ 
23,  BaaX  'E^imp,  as  elsewhere^ for ^^mO,  «e^;  18: 1,  Pii^,  as  idse^^ 
where,  for  jid.  IL  i3«^  3: 16,  dm§i^  as  it  fottovrs  in  4:  20.  5:  0, 
for  daei^i  ^^  7,  iUOffmo  for  loAifvio;  18:  91,  ^mH^  for  iJ^f^Mi^ 
though  the  a  was  already  ^Miteraced  with  the  pen ;  80;  18,  ^wijfi^ 
mu  Z«§9^jm  for  'imsaxa^  (a^sMl«r ;  86c  22,  A^,  as  idready  at-* 
tered  by  the  pen,  for  wffiov. 

L^Ead^.  4i  56,  <p(fWQ€wfi,  as  we  have  correeted  with  others,  for  ^^ 
Qovai;  9: 12,  <jTi^«MRir  Jbr  attfrwrar.  lL^jSa8^.  2:  61,  taJl^f^f?  for 
iuxXiqOfi;  4: 10,  vo  xceroiUM/fer  tor  to  mttaXum^i  Neh.  1:  9, 17  8i(xe« 
ifO^a  vfiSr  for  ^  d.  ^/oor;  2: 18,  i»^4M9$im^9i€OP  for  «<ifytrmai^y>wr ;  ■ 

'  ^  cuxiV««  in  III.  Jl7aa.  20:20,  we  have  not  altered.    Othen,  «8  Beineocias  sad 
Hohnet,  have  written,  o*  jciVc«. 
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^ae  22r^ef<^^0KxcHe  "^^  ^^^  wtfttcai ;  8i»«l8ov  itf  it  teens^  in^llie 
Roman  editioii,  iSfqt^x^)  but  £m  with  others  gave'il^x  ^V^^  ^  ^1» 
^wfo<ayic»,arfwehftif^j{tv«hftyfqf  yow>w?iiM^;  l(h  30,  dgf^Tf^i  After 
the  eorreetkMi  of  ^the  peri,*#Qr  t^*  f^  whidi  etto  Helaies  wkh  wtlMfB 

i^df  m,  mM  MrHeMk  vnik  ^hei  pan^iW  diyitilg ,« ^:  4^  f^  AM^i^ii^i 
&  10,  tt^re^  aceording  to'ib&  MIMdion  with  the  p(n^4br  J^iNfe^  9^ 
dilh^6s  ^^  :^^i|MlM^  Ar  n^k^^V  0:^,  ^fiiMS  after  Uhe*  dlefiitieii  Wkh 
(fce^rpeivfopeZMe;  Edtheri:?,  9^  erSlti  >for^^>tjil^iwhieh'Eas^1%- 
<  inini>i  ^  14y^V  iS^o^<fo«f  lor  en  miaot^  the  ia  ate  heing^feMlt^hi 

t^ieethm  'fori«mAoiii>v«r  ^'^^  #e;  htav^  |;ifiei»  d^utm^  modib&^&u^ 
-iMa^'nk  the  lkmum^4i^ifim,btU^it^fhk^  Mm^Mkr&lf^hkp' 

^^ter«d^eiKd  heoee  Heknes,  EM,attl^hersftev4^ibateM<i;«Mi* 
4eH'*iUe  tMM»;^  ft4^  iMKi^fer  dMcic^m^^n^'41V«oMM!re)i»%^ 
lNM0a«Aty^h0-peii;4^r«MMa,  «rhieh^jto  FBtained;  )8:'17,  tlt^iltwb 

41^7  a^eorft«iMiv>««rti  the^pettf "Mi*S4  ^  <b«^  ^^'^ifil^a,  4^^  M> 
jfcei^ftmim  ed^nMK^  Bois'iMee^chM,  and  iielide#  A%a^;  '^t:  9, 

f«^arM^|iefMe«t  4(k4f^iih  WaUcv^'Bovwd^etbAN^  I  likv«  oiiil»> 

^V^mrfVi^s  Mb  aridiiiott,  theugh  fooad  ia  tM  Ale!it.  MS.,  bemg 
eaneilldd  -k^  the  pen  eiF  the  ediiete  ^Mleelvetr  Wt  ff^ r(fi[i^  f6t 
ifilflf  77(  1,  n^ej^^sa  for  «^wxere|  Ms  f,  '^9^007^99  f<H'/<f^aif« 
A»t|if40, 4Sft^amf  t^  mf*mru4 ;  89:^14^  W^p^o^efil^riey  with  WalCon, 
Bob,  aod  the  rest,  we  have  left  uachabged ;  iieineccius  ihas  paints': 
^im9*  Evf^p^ufpiM^  «#^' ;  but  the  Raaum  editiimi  has  it  erased 
wiihHhi^peii,  and  does  not  vecogQize  it  hi  the  Kotes.    Compare  the 

•''**'lli^'ftl>iatf  7:  3,  iti  Niviv^^  I  have  made  uo  change ;  Holmes,  after  the  AleiU 
MS,  gsive  iv  NiPMij^  but  quotes  in  from  the  Vatican  codex.    . 

>  It  was  my  judgment  thaiov^  a»c  in  Job  9: 11,  ought  not  to  be  alterodf  tboagh 
^ifljif^,  i^,anrt  perhaps  othcuM,  have  edited  ov^  tk, 

'OAar  words  of  this  dass,  as  W(»tV  for  7r(»<fe,  ard)pcvroc,  iv^di^ttitot^  etc*  haTt 
not  been  giren  in  tfiis  list. 
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jM^»..  J<&4^, tfll;,4fc,<ytyeg^f»|y<i». for^t <w»8^WyWWr;  10A:.2a  and 

lOSi  29^  ^Hte<V^0«iM  for  ASM^^foyoiir^?      ^  »,     . 

v.MJP^i^  6(;^14i.we  b^iMlivMA  ^4^m¥«^  -ac^tigcfoc  fi$aamm*W 

fiir  9imi^  I&9;  SO^  Wmii»«%iihfor  o«pimo^.m      >' .  . ,    ^  ^c  . 

SpQg  fi^kcJiajU^Uviei  Ar  ii^o^  .  Wisdom  Solo]i&.lift,  oM^e^fer 

after  the  alteration  with  the  pen,  for  du<ttQafiip<»^f  ^nd  ntudei^/Mr 
^m^i  4:  ^.A«W<vl^.f»ti.^i<TiM|»iiffi  ll;^ie>  .«r;eM  agaiR^for 

.^i)MNNlUF«te  nt>»eho^a»  w4<»tljitriBiff  ad>  h^aulaJUj  ini  ttwiJk* 

4iiiif^3;9wi?fef)ii0^  8^iJ{^j4w»ajM#<ytJ)r>Mfc>yfl^Mft»;46t  ^a, 

gyfijcfltfgiUga#o^tf»or  for  arrixaraiUxairii^Mror ;  51:  2,  JamiMimfiiSof 
Wf^l  Nfft  Ami^  M^i§,  ipqi»^U<»!rw-H>»t»t»  tfce  NiHibr.|^o#^ 

fWi'Al«m.  te  fWVM  .fe>14»  #>ifw<ii»^mnM»  ftwi4rnfafr>#fMiff hm 

Kaai(orlfo]?#«<)iPH^*9^3(]^>i>f»  for  t^amu*^  Jonab  4>  8>  {^yv**  ms 
cliaoged  bQr  t^  [»eii,i/bi;  C^tfi^  »IUM;.  3:j8^.ii|^ifcfl^ifwty|pt»apt 
8;i9t m,fawg?iy^»4  fc«; 4FriffiiMiJUw^<» fcinid .aiy  ia^fiM.  l- Alibis 
^  e4'V*«>«f4^^.«4*€¥'>m^  -^i^oN^  7;ll»ijpgiit|rgy  fo9r  ^wlM» 
oar.    Mai.  2: 17,  liil^o^&if fiyt^'^  afbr  the  altacation<,«ri4k  Iha  paii»  ioff 

f  baiak  1: .6»  iiiMU«faoiyi«w|  ipr^mhmiqwm^m^A. ^  1>  ff^^ iarioaiar 
v/Muy  i  5:  .5,  aa^^Aio  (ot^jftanXi ;.  S;  10,  ^^*  tnump  for  f««^'  V^Mfr «  Bi 

1  We  have  not  changed  dyaXliuui6fAtdu  in  Ps.  94: 1 .    Ijoliiiea  and  odi«ii  wnle, 

*  In  Fs.  118: 129, 1  read  i^i^iyfjo^r  without  alteration ;  Holmes  tlioaght  thif 
tbookl  be  f{h»/feiVi7<»r.    Compare  next  page,  note  tft 

*  It  leemed  that  fu6(mw^'ia  Siraeh  34:  fil  oogfat  not  16  W dionged.    Henry 
Stephen!  in  his  Tkenunu  Graee,  Ling*  prefimned  with  others  to  write  ^ooMmpitr. 

^  It  appears  that  Lambert  Bos  first  corrected  these  passages  in  loel. 
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6,  awpiufmmmiawui  aftey  Ab  corgociitD  -with  t|ie  p6a»  iJMr  ( 
Toi,  and  ^offm^&ijaQnM  for  /hHMfr^firomu;  9:  7,  i#a«A  for-^M^I 
!&  8,  Mma^tiio^  Aooor^iiig  to  tbe  eveinktiM  with  Oie  peii»  im 
ima^tdog ;  16;  i,  dtmio0to^  for  Itctwoiif^^i  19:  ^^  ji0^  M  fo^ 
for  ro^  i.  to^;  dd;  18,  w^  hftvo  iiot  »eoeiv«d  •*  m>w|(gfliJlBPiiHi^ 
which  in  the  Boiumi  editaon  was  fonned  6tom  ac  tfty^^Inia^aff ;  84; 
2,  va  A^fi;  we  have  givea  for  fii  i&9e$;  88:  2,  va^ar  for  val)^;  40: 
18,  dfiaiai^ri  for  tifiomfmfi;  41:  23,  kn^x^teifa  ibr  tiiifo^iH*«;  43: 
24^  T*;?  for  o& ;  43:  28,  tunU^m  for  «mU<ru;  58: 10,  if  dmtt^  w«3 
tatained,  I  thoaght  it  neceeaary  to  write  v^M»r  for  igmpi  61:  SyUtm^r 
ondtpf  for  aava  irrailiTr. 

Jer.  11: 20^  for  0^  <i«  we  oorrectad,  m^  «•';'  Ids  11,  jcoraa^mr* 
fiN'  we  have  put  instead  of  nm^ev&vwitmmw  i  81:  88,  a^x  bwf^am 
kZ^s.'  a^  for  0^  inoi^ai^f  m  di  am ;  89: 17,  rj[  fopi'  again,  for  ^ 
•crxMi;  45i27,i^r^7tfarfor  i7p«df«ttr.  Laai.d:26,^^rty9fori^fv^; 
8s  81,  owraifiTtfai  for  oiWi^fij^;  4;  21,  aiNf^atlip  for  ma/^.  £p* 
Jer«  It  19,  tip  iftatt^ftiw  for  'to  ^ 

Eaek.  17: 17,  ip  )f «^ajMi(MU|e ;  £m  was  earaM  not  to  add  the  toO^ 
aobacript,  which  had  bean  omitted  here  hj  the  Boman  editors;  18: 
25,  nmw^tfPH  in  the  seeosd  instanoe  in  wliieh  this  verb  ocoiirs,  for 
itmmp&v9$ii  this  verse  ooglit  to  have  been  emendad  aooaiding  to  v. 
29;  28;21,  ivsairti^for^iiMNA^;  25:  7,x«9iirfor,2*<^;  28:4^ 
laflMvaffiW^  as  in  V.  14^  for  ImufQiapi^  40:  22,  28,  81^  ^^  and  43: 
17,  wUpuct^^air  and  tJufimttr^QBif  bj  the  correotieii  with  the  pen,  for 
leliitfMMf . ;  41: 15,  xocamtf^cir  for  nurmf9a^99 ;  45:  7,  va  i^tm  va  for 
tit  o^ui  tig\  45: 17,  tr  vaiir  6a^fiatotg  for  tr  reiiip  tfSE/ii|&  Dan.  5: 4, 
h&tpovg  for  hfiipw^ ;  6:  25,  ty  ;ra<n7  vf  ftf  for  tr  Mtf»  tf  /£,  which 
£s|i  reads  withoot  change. 

L  Maeo.  2:  66,  «ayUyii|<r8ft  ivolipioir  for  uoL  igalyagj  8i  37,  rii^  me- 
trnkuf^tiamg  for  r.  jwr^tXyiy^^ifgag ;  8:45,  ]c«ral«yia  for  waraXa^iyia; 
8;  49,  Ji^tNTviiyir  for  i^f^ain^\  4:  45,  tmin^aw  mifoii  for  Ifr'  «v«f^; 
7:  23,  va  ^^n;  for  vie  edi«i,  which  £as  leaves  unaltered ;  9:  48;,  tfv- 

^  That  there  is  no  want  of  care  here  appears  from  the  Commentary  of  the 
^oman  edition,  which  gives :  [idv  S^iu  ne^  ofia^rias].  So  both  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Cyril  read.  Some  MSS.,  howerer,  have  ^<drrae«,  whiefa  is  found  also  in 
Joitfai  Martjrr. 

s  aironth&tj^  in  Jer.  IS:  19,  has  receifed  no  change  either  at^the  hands  of  (he 
Boman  edftoM  or  at  oar  own.  In  like  manner  elsewhere  in  iheit  edition  /teli^ 
di^voeVf  tvo9tid^y  i^tf^vvrjciv  are  giren.    Some  have  corrected,  htofnh&ii^  iS»- 

•  I  incline  to  think  that  Grabe  more  properly  writes,  ji0t. 

*  In  Eiek.  18: 24)  I  hare  left  inMmf  anKmched ;  others  hare  written,  aadCUy^. 
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m^Mi€w€miHtttdifUp;  in  tieBMUiectttibAllielf  k  teesii  to  luive 
b«eo  M1I7,  nol  «n  I,  bat  balf  tbe  letter  was  bi^en  off;^  15:  lOy  «{ 
t9¥af»9ti  for  oi  avM^*  IL  Mmc  9:  ^  n^  X«^e<>^  ^^  ^*  X^^f 
Ik  4^  fa&  p»gi«tfi  for  r«  fi9fMNMJl ;  ISt  If,  it)p«*7mi0i^«  for  n^ootsv- 
##fr«i  (  14c  8i  dmfxiiFMP  ibr  i^f9coft»r ;  14:  42,  liSUriT^W  for  tHritti- 
fMNtf  $  Ilk  4y  n  ai9«99Mf^M^0ir  tbe  hiitbr^'qftj^  «fe  written  OY«r  aft 
erasure^  b«t  I  d9  ikot  see  wlial  steed  ^iete  before  ^  15:  80,  nQMUfm- 
nattjs  for  g^twfoneryg,  HI.  Maoo.  Ir98,  ^le^^o^Uoic for  i^te^^- 
MD^rS:  16^  oAm^p^mm*  again  for  aliTr^T^foi';  ^  2,  iX$&i^,  hy  tibe 
eiWrectioB  "wltb  the  pen,  for  oXtigmr;  4e  5,  nemmcufitdptop  forMnwMf- 
nm0fA9PO9Pi  5: 19,  iyrf^iina  for  ^pfox^^f  perfaa|^^kowen^r,  some 
'Will'  tbkA:  that  the  fi»in  ii^9x^m,  fa  whieh  the  readftig  of  the  Alex. 
^HS.  i/^oox^rca  approaches'  retyntms  engbl  net  le  1>e  ^dite  disi^ 
i]^reTed.-        "j-  .'  ■  '••^■"  '''»•/'   •  ■  •     •      •  ,  -  -/  ., 

^  I*  'Moreo^ei^  ire*  have  restored  Jlf«w<?igl^  hi  Several  instanees^  as  in  Jer. 
•1^  1.  Mleh.^6: 4i  Jh^la,  Amev^/«  as  in^ i.  Hag^  9a:>24, 26y  26. 
24:  3,  which  the  Roman  edition  eiinMehdnl7«  wrixibitil',  for  MSiftig;^  Ah- 
^9e^  leitmftf9t»\  <alBoin  Oen.^^  9^  iwi'yteHw^ayin  t«  17,  fmrlrrs- 
^xoHTtt.    'Tf«  lie^ret 'that  we*  hare  not^  done  this  ist  ettry  instance. 
'I^  think  ft  wonld^hkr^  been  better i&l«o  ntft  to  receive  the  doable  fonns 
'4^^  iitiiLlppki0C,  idMiHfixy^  lAUmo^.    Bori  ft  Will  no*  be  'possiUe 
^  redoeef^ttiOdt  w aU  the  cases  o# this  ckss  to  eme  and  the  santo  form, 
iinless  i  ^new'  and  exact'  revision  ^ef  the  whole  text  is  ■ttndeitaken. 
"^'Tet  Hiobghf  the  -divepsfty  may  seem  raAer  a  light  nwrtt«r  wiiieh  ^ex- 
'  ists  between  C^geitt  'and«  ^^f^  dj^iw  and  dgyalof  ittB(^9C0fm  hnd 
^vmofjifaPHa^*  ptvmHs  and  itdnffSpeQ^.j^LMin^  and  x^*9if^f  tigefutw^d 
^  iS^ifUii  &fhf9fffm  Skid  ^sta)iri)tiai  ^vL^^asir  and  i^kairfMf,  and  the  fike ; 
the  strange  diiforenoe  in  the  proper  names  involves' esfttemS'^KffieaHj. 
'^Thfei'is  soinetittes  so^ great,  Ihat  one  would  donbt  whelheriUe  ilirords 
designated  the  same  thing;  it  commonlj  shows  itself  in  a  very  ftee 
interchange  or  doubling  of  letters,  especially  kindred  ones,'  and  also 
In  a  chiuige  of  syllables.    The  fdlowing  are  examples :  j^fit08ef$  and 
JlpiPiifA,  Jt^McaX  and  ^(nacai,  JtfifiQafi  and  ^(igam  Jtmu^Ux  and 
^^ifuXex^  ^X^^^^  *"^  ^X^^^^t^y  ^i^O''^  and  Avi^,  BaXrofi  and  BaX- 
tav,  Btud'leBfi  and  B^&Xufi,  BB&isafivg  and  Bou^aaitvQ^  BuQUito^ 

^  L  SCacc  14:  9  is  a  similar  passage,  where  Ess  gaye  Md&ip^o*  The  Roman 
edition  has  hMtpno,  bat  the  «  in  our  copy  is  pale  and  faded  almost  away. 

'  Since  in  the  earlier  books  vnMgtjtpavsut  is  generally  found,  afterward  [as  on 
ProT.  8: 13]  in  our  notes  giving  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  MS.,  virtgtj<pmfuty  w© 
have  commonly  stated  that  the  latter  stands  in  the  Boman  text  itself.  But  the 
Alex.  MS.  does  not  always  exhibit  this  word  in  the  same  ibrm  j  compare  Amos 
8:7. 
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MS  Iniroducthn^^'  Tt$chmdm^  Sepiuapni.  "  {JMt, 

Kad^^  and  MaQtfim&  Kalh^fif  Femp  and  FtjaMf,  Ffj^owf  and  Fedamp, 
'Edgatp  and  ^EdQctetr,  'le^gasX  and  'la^QaijXf  'I&jcifiwf  and  'leaacufwVf 
KvriBfOf  and  XtrioioDr,  Ktatap  Ktaatap  and  KetaatPy  Maysddn  and 
Mayysdm,  Madiafi  and/JUadiiKfi  itfixSta^  ited  MiutXa,  Ma^aa  and 
MoQujcLf  MMXxirjX  and  MeAjru^  MiQCLQi  and  MBQOQatt  Mtfiwi  and  Afif 
dia,  Afcaderf  and  Madssifiy  Nmthj  tuitf  N(nvt,'Ntt^uftfi  and  Net&m- 

and  'PayttPf  £e7rq>aQWoufi^  £mq>agwatp  and  En^gwatfif*  £rjXmfi 

and  ^if/Uo)  Jl«toir  and  «^Mdi)»rr^M«;iMi>i'  ^i»JUifW»^  and  *2^aXmfJu»p, 

0alXog  and  <PaX>lov^,  ^usmp  and  4>Buswff  XBtuifi  XBttWfi  and  Xef- 

vecfift,  Xix^  and^Xtt^pet.    Thoogh  this  dhrenify  is  a  circamstanoe 

of  great  importance^  in  treating  tke  question  of  ihe  unity  of  the  ^vrltofe 

Chreek  veMon  of  tti^  did  Tefltain^M,  and  it  is  not  ftffly  cefiifti 

whether  bobki^  compkysed  in  Greek  are  to  be  boitfoihftic^  to  the  same 

law  as  those  tv^slated  into  the  hinguag6, 1  afn  yeC-'^oonfidtot  that 

tliese  names  in  most  cases  by  a  carefbl  retisioa  wiH  onedaj  appear 

very  different  from  what  they  noW  do.'    For  the  present  we  wei:^ 

obfiged  to  content  onrselves  with  having  pointed  out  a  way  to  emend 

the  Ghreek,  whieh  i^  often  fr^  frojm  ^bstaele^  by  giyjing  in  fiM>t>notes 

under  the  Boman  text,  the  jraadiogs.of  the  Aka:^.M6<  and  oecasioii^ 

ally  tkoae  of  tke  Fndenoo-ii^0a8fta&  aad.th^  PaiMian  Besertpl»  hat 

eritical  readeM  will  wcfi  amdentaiid  that^fiTan  thfd  tao&t  exoeHent 

MSS.  do  not  always  give  the  6ame  n^e  and  word  under  the  same 

form.* 

[To  be  concluded.] 

1  In  lY.  Bw.  t^.H,  ire'have  confidtotty  corrected,  SSnt^p^vo^,  whidi  eUt- 
where  hiTAriably  appears,  fbr  -ow^«-. 

'  In  baiah  86: 19.  S7:  Id,  we  hare  restored '.Rr^'a^val^  ^t*Eir^pa(fovm^ 
since  this  word  had  been  giren  ererywhere,  as  IV.  Baa.  IS:  19,  with  the  diaere- 
sis. Moreover,  a  strange  diversity  of  readings  exists  in  the  parallel  passages, 
IV.  Boo.  18: 19  and  Isaiah  S6:  87.  They  certainly  cannot  have  been  written  in 
this  way  by  the  same  translator. 

*  I  cannot  leave  this  discussion  withont  briefly  stating  how  tkr  ^le  editions  of 
the  LXX,  for  the  greater  part  servile  copies  of  the  Vatican  edition,  are  firom  be^ 
ing  such  a  revision  of  the  editio  prinJbept  as  we  ourselves  have  undertaken,  or  at 
least  have  projected  and  recommended.  In  the  edition  of  Beinecdns  many  things 
have  received  the  correction  they  needed,  but  errors  enough  of  the  same  nature 
stiU  remain  untouched;  an,  Lev.  8:  26,  ntdk  Hafiev-^  Num.  S6:  85  (89),  S^fi^c  • 
^ovduldy-f  Deut  4: 48,  ralad^-^  14:  17,  nsXaatatm-,  I.  Sam.  SS:  10,  mwhf&P- 
fUpotf  etc.,  also  with  the  approval  of  Holmes  and  Ess,  X^lgpPt  I>eut.  xiv,  and  Xet- 
gop,  Lev.  xi;  jivvdp^  Qen.  14:  18,  and  jivvav^  Gen.  14:  24,  etc  Of  the  work  of 
Holmes  we  shall  speak  hereafter  ]  a  very  important  case  of  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness in  his  edition  we  have  adduced  above  on  Josh.  9:  28.  But  a  recent  editioo, 
now  in  general  use,  particularly  demands  our  notice.    I  mean  the  stereotyped 
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▲  BXICLfi  IX. 

J.,.  ,     ,        ^ESSIAli.JC  JPBOPHECipS.  ,  . 

^,,.To  Ik  ^hipV.pompaoji  siuliiig.l^y  nSgH  ua  a  narrpw  channel,  with 
sf(^/^  00  ^t^erJ^uiiKl,  nolhiip^.id  so  grateful  aa  a  light  oa  shore.  It 
ffr  ^me^oc^lii^den  bj  the  motion  of  the  ship,  bj  the  inte;rvention  of 
.f^,bigb  billow,  or  of  a  thick  mist  How  aDxiouslj  does  the  man  on 
the  watch, /strain,  Im  eyes  till  tl^it  blessed  light  reappears.  ^W^utt  a 
thrill  of  jpj  is  f<^  bj  all  on  boards  ,  It  is  a  Ittde  object,  hardly  twink- 
]ii^  in  the  dari^ne«a.  But  the  clouds  have  prevented  for  several  days 
tbe  taking,  of  fmj  (A>servation8,  and  the  safety  of  hundreds  may  be 

edition  of  Leander  van  Ess,  published  by  Karl  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1824.  It 
It  Mated  in  tk»  title  Jittta  eixiipht  ^j/itmk  VaH&tinm  R$mae  aAhmi  1987  qmed 
•irtMW  ao$MHtti$tiwm  <i mii  ammaim  namwm  4  Midititt«MAi«ttoaniiMfeiible4«> 
gne  eves  the  evideat  aJttalrwi  of  the  Vatkan  editum  have  t>ee&  fiUthfally  ad- 
hered to.  Thia  fact  has  been  shown  above  by  nnmerons  passages,  and  it  will 
be  perfectly  clear  to  any  one  who  will  compare  with  a  copy  of  Ess  the  list  of  fhr- 
tiier  corrections  now  given.  Hiere  are  also  so  many  errors  to  which  it  nay  assen 
an  exchisive  dahn,  that  in  the  matter  of  these  it  fear  snrpaases  the  Roman  edition . 
We  subjoin  a  few  instanoee  from  the  earlier  books :  $iPipnm^  xunr^  for  va»ytjj^  ir 
Tift  X^fffaSf  ol  is  omitted  and  elsewhere  ^,  ^&«r  is  written  without  the  i^ta  auW 
^eijpt^  ocSC^Y  f'^V^oMT^ip^  vtiffota&iu,  dv^g  for  &tj^€igy  t/x/budutravotty  without  the 
toia  subscript,  ftn'  v/twv,  fiud""  ourov,  ix  nxtjoti^  Mt^aTUiTijg  iazl,  ovyoQifij],  fjMh 
^turdsj],  or  for  ro,  smev,  avr^^  o  ddtktpdg^  mrlo-dA^^  exaxazoVj  Movfnjg  often  for 
Sfwv<nj9f  tontaayfutj  <2r^jpwTor,  t^,  olfonU^  r6  fua^^  SletpvyiP^  ^f^Q*^^  Vf'^^ 
ttivt  for  47px^«r*,  mmw  fbr  nnrov,  l9vfuu9¥.  Mtu  ttyudijy  m(9^  ^(iJU^aeVi  vwr 

for  fia^^y  tra  for  09*0,  ripf  for  gtpf^  Ti  for  t««,  imu  tpofiov  for  fiif  fofiovj  oi  Xotntj^ 
tntar^syftf^  Kara  for  /mto,  auprjx^  ^^^  QvinjxQrjoaif^  SQ^fjaarOt  ra  mfUL,  ra  ay  tat* 
9futy  SeooMfs  for  8isa<aa9^  rott  xotXmg^  di  ^fOiroTHa,  yivovrm^  m  nopoi^  etc.  The 
acoeats,  moreover,  in  very  many  cases  are  wanting  throughMit  liie  work  j  I  hav% 
•Mfrpagn  on  ^ich  Jbove  imeaty  aie  misiing.  The  Edilio  Pmi$ma  in  Oreek 
nd  Xatin,  fbr  Khich^w^  are  indebted  to  the  labon  oC  J.  K.  Ji^^,  it  so  slovenly 
a  production,  that  in  the  GGtHngen  CkUbrte  Anxgigen  for  1840»  L  p.  467,  Liidce 
with  good  reason  said  that  a  person  not  wholly  disqualified  for  critical  studies 
conld  learn  from  this  book  as  ttota  no  other,  in  what  mann»  it  onght  not  to  be 
ofiled. 
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610  JKMMlif  I^pkfipiei.  [J^t^ 

depending  on  that  small  bright  speck,  aeareely  larger  ^Mua  agtoir^ 
worm.  *-   *  •   '  ■  ''    ''**  t^*^  "  •    '.  I". 

The  bbject  fcftV^M  to'th^  |»riMher  %h4^%al'b«wl«hg  litimtted  in 
a  dob^n;  fi  Wit  ^\n^e  )^ilie'of  glaM^'H^^^  onT  Ai«iii«li^' wlMi  tote 
in  an  uncertain  and  iUii^ering  ISghl.  <  IrsdeMS^  t^be  ftotilaly4ib(i«e« 
that  coilnecU  him  wiHk  the  d^f^HI  i^WMl^^^Bfr ^nfflmnKUaaep  awi 
the  wing  of  thIii'biM  thM  hrittirW'ttadMterilM«f  mOtfitisl^M^vnkm 
ic^txioet  hmnVtiksCK'tMi'  ^kf^aKib'm^fiAH'tfMMiWg  Mv^'^Mi 

fteU^  M^  h^'  <^  see  to  nol^ftlf  Mi  fOMetyfr  the  imN;  *fli«tb«>w««rii 
snlyibB  highf^  aha  daysbf  hh  ^piMtyJ^'^Jliifhliiptf^k^^ms^moimAy 
HiiM  he  hksldsC;  Blot  iHkitt  h<$ 'tniiJr'lM^  fo^ftf^^Ain?^  fioiKblf^ai 
th^  dtfiy  Aftig  iH^lch'td^  1fii»fMil'8lilkiBg'<iiM  lotaltd^qpii^rrii 

'y6ti»fellySffifeAfllar;%e'ttayfapiy<&^ 
atic?6til!  pi^i^|Ml^b4itr6h^  lind'^tW|^1)(^«S'l>lfW«Hbglsiher>^ 
w'ere  ihdr'K^Sfilf^  <^tll«y  lodk^l^ft^Ht^ill^irMfl^iif  «|^toidMw^ 

#yetthefbillli$^8*<j^time^  SoiiietiliieaitiHiolfy^iiMjMPWuM^ofiaBi^ 
wa^^^Hiyp  *Tfi^'^r«M8  7>f 7)iMto^%iM  WMWDlMet^Mid^iiMk 
MPi(^i)etW«cWVtti«"tIi(^lf^l^  ioiseai^l 

ilflA  th^'wdnff%Jif*)i''^hiy^pHM«tf  m^mMfir^^nBf^tlhbopbmm 
ij^t^frod  a^  dlMVintfhhii9ly.>'  llMtriii^HMiirttofh^ 
1Sti%  of  dodAi  and"  ft)^  ^th^ring* imo^^  ^d^pto  ^aiAaiek:  ^tB«i^4fai 
bi4^t'My{yct  ik^  <(hfei%'fis^»M  dil  tttf  itftnlottM»»4Mv^ii-Wii9ft  Ittt 
iifiSofi  Was  cl6Atf  ^uMI'k'^6^tiid^iltonAflMio&'#aa4i^^  Hw  swl; 
fM^  irik^Si,  fddefliia,^tfie 'ftlI'Mi«»i«t<c^  th«tWfwiw4lie 

fbditj^rit?  Was'tiot/'a  tihaiHom'  tfiti^^^ed'^^r^Ui^^^tf  AW«- 
ham  'and  DkVid."  They  iok»  iM  dhf^f  Christ  atvt  weref^ad.  Ma- 
s^  was  not  bei^ldel«d  Irith  ft  Mto  light  A  tforrootidlDgw^rld  ^ 
poljrtheists,  «0tihb7men  prone  ib  evet^  other  wonMptMit  ttet  of  God, 
an  t>tit#aiid  dfiipen^tibnlHlhM'irtita^i^rteSB  cereamrfals  and  symbols, 
and  inteiV^nftig  ag^s^foiig  and  *  dark' coaMmi«iiSa«F<the  Iton  of  tinii 
greater  prophet  that  would  lead  His  people  iK)"  the  "^ms'  Canaan. 
There  wab^'dltntfesi^  yet  certainty,  hope  not  sAfSohite  and^Heoi,  jet 
read  and  consolatory.  "  '  ^   ■  ■-«  ^i>'i*  v^>--,.v.Mt 

*'  These  BfieHsii^ii^  atrtlciplitiMM,  as  ^edteHafawd  Jby  the  pieos 'Hii- 
brews,  mtiy  nbt  be'aii  nni^table  thisiae  for  a  ftw  moment^' consid- 
eration. They  ared^fiounced  by  foany  protbs^g  -Christians' at  the 
{^resent  day  as  wholly  destitate  of  foahdirtiOtt.'''  Bydthora-they  are 
aecK^tly rcfifilBd;    ThMe iM4Mraii»aoe«stMMd*ioi 
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twtrf  iMii*H*liiiBfi  wm§  <t»ml  fl»a  it  iwlM  to  ^emUr  tbe 
gfwsfa4§  cm  whUk  i^ktj  TteL 

•  L  Mf-Jrai  r«Miric*i%  Ibaljire  abooM  be  cantioot  kst  we  trasifcr 
enr  eMra  Tiewe  «i4  fecHpigit«jHtiWigr4ta^  w»  .do.  in  faeaTenty  {daces  in 
Cktmif  to  tboie  wlia  Hmi.iatbe  Imlight  or  eeriydawn.  No  ndeef 
inlBrpffatatieB  i>  moie;im|KPito»tm4JM»e  if(iD(&r^jtrptpea»iij  mbitod, 

Tuiitinnatj  we  gHM(^.  yi».  <oqii|olirof  ae  fwc  ae  poflBible,  in  the  dreom- 
itonaiii,  iai  ibeia<wirfi'peeitieii>4>C4hfr  men  whoee  kagqage^M^i^yiewa 
we  wetddi  antoritnnd.  We  ba;ne  no  rig^t  to  affix  an  inlecforetolian 
•pen  *theivT?Wofd%4i^Ud^il|wa^nei.  pptobfe^  for  Ibem  to  entorUia. 
Va^jftiheffe  beaa^«u)l  wJ^^f^vifKn^^  t^  nfhole  ^aoe  of  the 
aariji<>w;M»fHria>the<b.lber  iWb  »#»fa<f.  of  jjwWSww^-^**^  owning 

aa^J"**  ^w*^^^^^^^aee^^  ^^^P'^w^^^^^^^^^^p^^p^^^^  9^^v  ^^Hpa^^  v^^^^^a^^n^^a^^  ^^^W^^V^vy  Mflea^^»^ 

ed^dUf  MfeUipf  4iflajy^  ^kimr  aad  the  «ipm«d  ;Cm^  *  We  oaoiiot 
^«tMHfilf«!prif  th^^ifi}^^  <^,4f^vctHoes  thai  wp 

i>41piidee«/n  OSm  4Mftoi^  ime  aoi  ^^ 
iaMdeAfetr  AnA  r^^iWMaqDotMM^  the  Meamnio  propheoj 
flreai,  the  Penlf^eanb  ^>.Yie  jpiMita^&fQmi^fruabt ..  ¥^  wni^.  eiMJBfiillr 
iaB>itffJbiiH!»oMawliei  i*i^^ellMW<r-ii!^v4<WPfe  qf„|{gb^^ii9b. 
aaUUtoi  thaimMwaMK»gBiif^itiop».r>  .«M  %«afif«^r9|B^i^9^ 
iiicai|OdririiQa  o^  oacmaifwti  MieC^  anA  ,apbMRge4.a^fy^iice»  aad 
fMeMfyatad^  ^aclk.aga/jaii4»4mMl^tv.ii8?lfy.m^  fll 

lliat)a«tpecali«Utol?aebf  end  iih^^bijwft.iu  i^^urp^  ip^  MW^  i4«»  of 
Ike  apiMial.aigb^ei|JR9Qednalr  fflRBW  |«cpe«v^,pfrtM*r  jJ^^.mher 
%a0i  epi  <wei4Haa)9Miaribe.madri«f(ri)^ti«iqp»9i«^  wIp  ^▼^rj 

a*e»«Mihod  wa'8Myi'4)%in.dMigBC/|ofraddiag  4«b,iA^  words  a  aenae 
whMb  ^^^umoii^lm^^*  Abo^pi  liMip^rtb9U6fu>4^^f  years  old, 
mm  be  ^teiiMre|e4  Miitb^jf.  w^  ^^f^^ood  4^  iAf  VIW  to  whom 
Ikv.Mmrp  addossmd^  aot  |^4be.iMimn8erilighi.or,i|i()ce.fipMt  ackooe 
ef>^  ]dislNiit,.fiitiaren4.0a«fof  -thfir'iwiiHHp^  difiSaMlti^^.inespIainiog 
Ihefboofe.of  Jofeamea  fawKtbft  #afeiitaiaty  ^oC  *  the .  aga  in  which  it 
jMs  wnKeai  .0aftbB«ettleinentr<^r  this,  the  esaot. meaning  of  aeme 
lapaftant  pasaagea  ia  aaapeaded*' 

Ilf,  Mf  aecond  j«narh  is,  that  we  phoold  expect  j^aaoning  prf> 
stm^vefy,  that  there  would  be  traoea  of  the  MesfW^.  w  the.  pld  Tq»- 
toaieatk.  Ta  thia  co^slasieai-wftslywW jw^ J[)y.ttbf»i.w<|tka,gf  icrea* 
tianandJPredMeaoe..  JJghMfiftSiPgtfjMrf^npfNi.astJU^  tbe^nmaoog 
Mbai)bed4>  ThejeAyfaha  ^.^fffaffedup.in  tlb^llttk^^     G^wA- 

►in  sctenae  idanae»iiromsnni\yrjqpen»npea  tbOfiwid 
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itt  Ihtir  jMT^  tfHB.  bii  ial«gMIH«r^ 
Serenl  diffisrent  minds  hftTe  gfimptet  €f  it;  Ihm  it  apiMtfi  to  «•- 
oeitMd  it  atoMtt Ipti, tiU  Ibmify h^^tMmi  yHJealiairgrtjyilinn, 
it  ii  >amittcii  If  i  thn  niTlrnr  nf  nrtiWittiiil  ani  itfiil  Irtlhi  &i 
KkeaiMiier^ilMeoQMcf  Diiwie  FimMmm  i*  •  OwiirtMiil— I, 
IJMi  kws  whUk  we  ali  r^eoini«>  ig  awBteig  hit  ijiijiiiiiiiii^  am 
fmtiUly  de^nelDpedy  or  iMvejHMkgiit  BMn^<Mrileii  dimetitt  a^pagMi 
^MUrtry*  8<w  of  tho  mwarit  of  ¥il<i%  tow  of  ll»  jiidrtM  iHi  of 
i4o%  won  ftdly.  wetgniaed.  tlwwiOPdB .  lof  ymts  a^  bf*  Cmt.  vio 
wwe  nil  fiMTSMd  irilk  ai  wnMai  melalioa.  Tlio 
«lMiiv>etf6fidfy4«fiifailiyviii*'klerfioplwlty^^  aoi  i 
Jbebva  oad  SobhhL  ThetgroMiafileMnoCtlegri  saeriia 
kgr  IfiMei^  Iwd  ^  »aBif(nt.f;ei»t^  and  bogin^^ 
oget^  Tiiebookof Oeaewoftaiiiajti* wgrB»tiwJoediofrtiMirtgimi 
tibo*fM«irtftling  pivMtplts  of-Hio  DmM*  gvfonuMiit^^vtaiA  maf- 
gealiiM  iiUiBiat&oat  or  pr^plMPatorj  iMatti  vuntf  and  Ante*  lallj  m«> 
folded  in  tin  lapse  oea§CB«  8odie  dottriaeaof  ilie  GhriitlMi  sjiBtei, 
Boi 'formal^  piopoonded  ia  the  Goepel%  are  atttt  inpl^ 
itifefred. 

That  it  win  be  seen  tliat  God  does  not^  in  anj  of  tl»  dqMMrtmenls 
of  Ms  works,  conmoaioale  tvatk  soddeal j  and  ia  nuisw  TIm  aikid 
ivfll  not  bens  aaj  more  tkan  tke  eyoy  aa  iastantaneoas  oiUgeaot  of 
Bgtat  Tke  IKvine  Eooaonrnt  oonsnlts  tire  eonsHCatioa  and  waau  of 
kis  croatom^  Henee  wa  skoold  bo  led  to  infer  that  ia  the  gfeat 
eentral  tmth  of  Roveli^ony  tke  mission  and  saerifioe  of  oar  Lofd,  ko 
woaM  not  deviate  fnom  kis  aecastomed^i  asetkod^that  he  woald  not 
Mmrm  iMs  truth,  which  in  faet  binds  together  the  sjstem,  to  be  ro> 
▼ealed  at  onoe  in  tke  Cblness  of  time.  It  weuld  be  presupposed  that 
a  doetrine,  oa  which  the  salratjon  of  the  race  depeadsd»  would  not  bo 
wrapped  np  in- mUm  mystery  40(M^  yean*  Some  rvys  woald  transi- 
pievoe  the  tUidi  gloom  to  bo  tke  gnide  aad  oomfbrt  of  thofew  who 
were  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel. 

Ill*  My  third  remark  is,  that  no  «ilid  objeetkm  can  be  urged 
against  these  MessMtnic  predictions  ftom  the  iuct  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  ohtklren  of  Israel  wtsre  so  prone  to  idolatry  and  wockUymioded«> 
nets -^  had  so  little  aptiiud$  Imt  spiritaal  truths,  andealertMnedsaeh 
gfoss  ooaoeplioos^that  we  can  hardly  eappose  that  a  doetrine  a»  holy, 
so  Av-romonrod  ftoakthe  senses  as  that  of  a  reigaing>and  atoning  B^ 
deeswit,.  wottid.be  reveafedi.  Ifsaved-at  all,  they  woald  he  saved,  it 
is  aif^  bj  a  virtue  whioh  thay  oould  not  iiaoogniee,!^  a  pearisMm 
ot  whisk  tkoy  warn  ns>BMeii\y  igaotant,    £vea4hedisc^le%taagkt 
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fcyOMsDMiMrt;  ir^M  Uiiiiili  lb  feroeive  the  ii^ed  ^a^iy  Messiaflio 
-taterpoiWoiw  >•*'-' '     -^J^-  •■ 

Ib  Onr^bjeetkN^  It^Warf  betej^lM,  there 'fts^iK^  vatidily,  ereh 
whentinted*^4nei«ly<wiiixi(»r,  eafrthly  grottnds.  The  iJhaEnictcr  of 
tlw  nMM-of  Ihe  fcofrf«*<doe#  not  involve  that  of  the  favc^d  few. 
lii»  mtMmtth'^tuBj'^ht  'groMMdelflfef^  or  imnfteined'  in*  iseitraalHrf ; 
Moses^  Oateb^  Jofthi«a^<Snmiel^ni«yi4>e>ezeef  tkmdj  *  9^1^  It^fat  Any 
«faiM  ihe'Mgbtwr  btcaMe  of'  the  feumnrndttig*  dal^ktM^K  Itief  ai^ 
Ite  motDlahv  icpt  on*  whidi'ttie-gini'BbhieB^'wM&'ihci  lolepveiifaig 
v«lk3r»<ani  ilied>*vdth  fogs  and*  imt0.< '  Plodareh,  Plttt#*aMl'CS«erb 
are  sot  ibm  nspreenrtatltee  of  the^Greeks  «iid  Bomans^  Thej  dweN 
i^avt  «nd  abft;*'  T%etp  wmdft  were  ^ftunfliar  witb  tntflM,  which  never 
gtenoed'  iq>0B  those  of ^  dieir'  ooiiteHipaBarieft.i  ••Metal  and  rellgicpitt 
rtlytcto  ^were*  iSMniliar'to^'BaeDii,' Baa^r  and-Bo^ef  wtfi<A  ^erfr^a^* 

men.    There  are^aiwasTV^^iA^eveiT'^iialiMi,  iri^>8^tfiy>wiM  have  aa 
aplilii^ior  filaete  ihr  ^tfae^tevtiia  w^Och^^ 

Bol  iiii«Uiti<»  to  >thk  Batui«diedpetk>ri 
coantrymen,  men  like  Moges,  Samuel,  David  and  Isaiah  wefe-privi* 
kged:^mlh  aa  e^raordioafjr  iBamiiialiom  *  Tbeff'inielMg8noe>  and 
elerataen  of  ehaiaoter  maiiced  them  eat-as  tike'deposHariee,  in  a  eei^ 
tain  aen6e^:0f^4he  Dmao' aamaMHaioationS.  Am- iAmmr^  ^kef  m^^ 
feel,  in  ihefdefihs  ;ef  their^eQiMcioHmeee^  dwir  need-  of  soiift  bettetf 
saerifiee  for  crd,  thaathat  thousande  whidt- were'B&K)lBBg  oo  theitf 
abarste  SliU,  Uieir  eyea would  never  have,  been  dbrtoctsd  io  the  reiga** 
ki0  or  atoBiag  Messiah^  slain  fvom  ibefouaiatieB  of  the  woi^  najew 
the  veil  had  been  lifted  «p  by  an  umeen  hand.  Iikdream%  io  visieas 
of  the  night)  when  deep  sleep  falfaith  upon  men,  they  fkoked  ftur  down 
the  Hoods  of  time  and  saw  the  star  that  was  to  eome  oat  of  Judah^ 
ite  little  rim  of  light  just  gleaming  on  the  bosom  of  those  ioods. 
The  vision  was  supematutally  illumiaated ;  the  message  was  a  speeial 
revelation. 

lY.  My  fourth  remark  is,  that  it  is  no  objeo^n-to  these  Messianic 
PDophedes,  that  they  are  often  inserted  in  the  midst  of  other  topics ; 
that  the  teaaskione  io  them  and  Jrom  then  are  eicceedingly  abrupt; 
that  they  are  aeparated  only  by  an  invisible  thread  fiXMn  events  which 
oecurred  hundreds  of  years  bdbre,  or  were  to  happen  ages  aHer. 
This  is  tlie  manner  of  the  inspiring  Spirit^  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day.  This  is  the  method  of  his  inspired  eervaatSt 
the  general  prophetic  law,  as  it  is  preeminently  in  accordance  with 
the  geoias  of  Hebrew  poetry.    Thewriteris  not  oarefcl  ta  forewarn 
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Uminarj  CTpknatJoiy  posaiUy  wkhoot  anj  conii«cUdg  tikMigfat,  he 
pas6e»  in  a  iBomeal  over  long  tracCt  of  hi^ry,  gtendng  onljr  <m  the 
loftj  emiiienoes^  eatkciy  overlookn^  eirMtB  wMck  we  ctSk  irngbtj^ 
individoala  who,  we  tfamk^  affeeM  the  deatfaries*  of  the  worid,  and 
alightiog  ea  some  gfeat  era  in  the  annab  of  the  diitroh,  or  tome  ca- 
tastrophe that  was  to  introdaoe  a  new  dwpennlSon.    In  the  midM  of 
an  hutorical.nafrative  or  a  didaotie  diMNunon,  tiieprophet,  taktiig 
the  reader  altogether  hy  smpnee^  leaps  over  epaee  And  thne,  and 
akatchea  wkh  a  few  bold  sirdres  the  seaiee  of  the  da^  (if  Penteoosty 
or  the  Jast  acts^i&Ahk  worid^s  drama.    Utte!^l7  fbreigd  f)*6ni  him  ans 
thefiMnna  of  higic^the  cearentional  proptietieff  of  B|>eech,  or  the  taitfy 
and  measured  awyemeat  ofptose*    ^i  mil  Is  on  fire ;  fats  imaghia- 
Hfm^  ikifmly  dtrenglheaed  la  satfefied  <MFf  with  ihe^^staht;  the'  m- 
4efiAi(%  ihe^iUimitahto;  hfts  heut  eatnlts  inn^itaroin  antietpatlon  of 
the  gkNriea  of  the  eemii^Msesinh;  noetftmcnMr  ar^  too  alVupir ktfd 
daring ;  everf  obfeet,'  nalttre  herself  Ihcf  h^vetiA,  Ihe  tmf^erse  must 
"l^tneiA  and  ^§fmpMm^'    In-  Unt  firstlhx^  verses  of  iXid*  1a^  ehapter 
of  .the  beek  of  Daniel,  the  prophet  seems  to  pass,  with  scarcely  a  note 
#f  Vfaming,  ftam  ihe^^dsBtrActien  of  th6'97i4ail^  ik  thb  tibe'  6f  the 
Kaosaheesyfto^hi^  ftMd-reeorree;tion"of  lEhe  dl^aAd  di^' rewards  of 
eMmil^  Th#*«Mhnowniftitino  seekns't^^bd^  thtt'icfoMtpToiitditv 
.with^llenlasaFdMlhmdMPd  yel^B'inNeiK         the  ikMb^W  tThM. 
^2Ia  wh#<)l9eota'ioi8  liendnndo  preActicb  "^  thiAr  i^tfd;  iMW  ikk 
mde»Bt«nd'.tfae«MlnM*af'pt<6phe<^  6r  of  HelbfriftW  ^^otoy  $  hasiidt 
jfonnd onsiof ^hehiMiifliporlaat kejs^hSdi unlMks^e  mysteries  of 
*i«vekill».  .»•  .:•••'    ■•    •    ■'     -'  ■"'  *•■"      ■     '  v  -  .-'•» 

Y.  it  md]r  be  rtmafh^ln  ttih  fifth  {ftaee,  timtiPth«r^f>e  iibHf^ 
sianio  predkstMnsin  the€ld Te6t«fiftetit,4f ih^  istip^)Oi^  Metencei  io 
a^Hninggneal  IMiveret\  had an*eirilhly  and  temporaiy  applicatibti 
•onljy  then  it  is^  not  <6aB3r  to  aoeount  for  the  general  htelief  on  this  sub* 
Jeot  in  the  paffcm  wodd.  The  contemporary  hbath^n'  natibns  cer- 
tainly ei^edfMiM  straggling  rajB  of  the  light  t^hlchiAfone  from  the 
hill  of  Zion.  Ood  did  not  leave  himself  without  witnesd  in  the  snr- 
romiding  tribes*  Fragments  of  truths  greatly  distorted  and  6omipted 
<il  may  be,  found  their  way  fieat  and  near.  Jewish  effusiveness  could 
aoi  build  a  wall  high  enough  to  exdudethem.  Pagan  darkness  was 
not  so  deep  as  wholly  to  cover  them. 

Among  these  scattered  and  half  connected  truths  was  an  apprehen- 
sion, dim  yet  real,  that  an  extraordinary  personage  was  to  appear  hi 
Jndaiea,  that  a  new  order  of  time  would  there  begin,  that  at  hb  advent 
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the  goldtfa  age  mmH  agtia  Men  tiie  earth,  and  Heaven  onee  more 
opea  widajber  gatea.  The  gkywiog  langaage  of  the  nipt  Isaiah  had 
ita  feeble. oooftterparta,  ito  obsonre  oatiuies  in  the  pi^sr  of  pagan 
WMwrnHst^  aod  ppets  ivko  livei  far  awaj.  Now  the  moM  reasonable 
axfikoation  of  ihaee  facta  id,  that  they  originated  hi  Judaea,  that  they 
may  be  traced  4o  ihe  i>ages  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  that  &ey  find 
their  solutk^  in  Hia  who  was  io  a  certain  sense  the  J>69%re  of  ali. 
naUons.  It  may  be  said,  thai  the  expectation  of  a  golden  age  and  of 
a  0reat  DeUverer,  is  natural  to  fallen  and  wretched  bmuq.  Bnt  how 
natural?  How  came  aoch  to  be  the  OKpectallon  P  The  nofiirof  feet*' 
ing  woakLbe  remoraey  dread  of  pnaiahaMnt,  despair*  If  kepe  Ttsfts 
the  aooly  ita  odgin  most  be  in  HtaFon ;  Iroaa  some  hint  or  rumor  at 
least  that  a^opematoral  interpesitioii  todght  he  expected. 

YL  I  remark,  in  the  sixth  place,  that  the  New  Testament  posi^ 
tively  asserts  the  existence  of  Messianic  expectalieiis  and  prophecies 
HI  the  OkL    Its  declarations  on  this  point  are  expHcit  and  ineontro- 
Tertible,  and  they  iqpply  to  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  -^Be- 
ginning at  Mo§es  and  aU  the  prophets,  he  expoonded  nnto  them  in  off  , 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.    Search  the  Scriptures ; 
lor  in  them  ye  think  ye  haye  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  whidi 
testify  of  me.    Had  ye  believed  Mesesj  ye  would  have  believed  me, 
ibr  he  wrote  of  me*    But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shaH  ye 
believe  my  words?    Tour  fioher  Abraham  njoiced  to  see  my  day, 
and  he  saw  it,and  was  glad.    These  things  said  Esaias  when  he  saw 
his  glory  and  spake  of  him.    And  Philip  began  at  the  same  Scripture 
and  preached  unto  him  Jesus.    Now  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
nnnister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  conArm  die 
premises  made  unto  the  Withers.    Of  which  salvaiion  die  presets 
have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophened  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you,  searching  what  or  what  manner  of  tfcne 
the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufierings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  fbllow.'' 
Most  of  these  dedarations,  it  will  be  perceived,  do  not  re^  to  sin- 
gle passages  of  the  Old  Testan^ent.    Thdr  meaning  is  not  exhausted 
by  this  or  that  detached  prophecy.    They  aMsm  that  Mm$  wrote  of 
Christ,  that  aU  the  prophets  followed  his  example,  thai  the  testimcAKy 
for  the  Messiah  is  eontained  in  all  the  Seriptares,  and  that  he  fulflBed 
the  promises  made  to  ihefatker$  as  a  body. 

U;  tberefbre,  the  New  Teirtameat,  any  part  of  it  (for  these  deda« 
rations  are  made  in  almost  every  book),  is  inspired,  then  the  Mes- 
sianic predictions  rest  qpon  an  unshaken  hasb*     OaaisnoaMNreear^ 
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tain  than  the  other.  We  have  the  ezpKoit  aMertioiM  of  ear  Lord, 
who  cannot  lie,  who  would  not  accommodate  his  instructions  to  Jew- 
ish prejudices,  that  ever^f  part  of  the  Old  Testament  cootains  refer- 
ences which  centred  and  were  fulfilled  in  himself.  Whoever,  thone- 
fore,  rejects  these,  rejects  Christ  or  makes  him  a  deceiver  <^  impot- 
tor ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  whoever  acknowledges  in 
general  the  existence  of  these  Messianic  predictions,  and  jet  sets  him- 
self at  work  to  denj  and  explain  them  awaj  in  detail,  does  virtoally 
reject  the  entire  Scriptures  and  puts  himself  on  the  ground  of  skaple 
deism.  Multitudes  at  the  present  day  are  thus  believers  in  genend, 
but  skeptics  in  regard  to  every  particular  passage.  Others,  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of 
his  precepts,  utteriy  discard  the  more  ancient  reeoids.  Bat  if  they 
bdieve  not  Moses  and  the  ptophet%  neither  can  they  believe  any 
other  messenger^  whom  the  Ahnighty  may  sendk 

I  am  now  prepared  to  state  the  general  priadples  or  rules  by  which 
we  can  decide  when  a  passage  is  Messianic,  or  what  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  really  contain  prediotioas  of  a  ooming  Messiah.  Tbsy 
may  be  comprehended  in  two. 

L  Those  passages  are  Messianie  which  are  aJBrmed  to  be  such  an 
the  New  Testament  Here  we  have  an  infallible  ndO)  an  index 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Some  of  these  we  shoold  not  have  sos- 
pected  or  inferred  to  have  been  of  this  eharaeter,  were  it  not  for  the 
declaration  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  Some  of  them  as  they  stand  in 
the  Old  Testament  might  be  interpreted  of  God  the  Father.  Bat 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  determine  otherwise.  The  only  difficully 
which  we  shall  experience  in  the  application  of  the  rule,  will  be  to 
distinguish  between  those  passages  which  have  really  the  eharaeter 
of  predictions  and  those  which  are  employed  merely  in  aoeommoda- 
taon  or  illustration  and  also  those  passages  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  typicaL  The  language  of  the  Old  Tentament  was  familiariy  known 
to  the  writers  of  the  New.    The  phraseology  of  the  Mosaic  code  was 

.  on  the  lips  of  the  priests  every  day.  These  old  reoords  were  the 
great  store-house  of  language,  sentiment,  imagery,  illustration  $  the 

^  law-book  of  the  people,  their  confessioa  of  faith,  their  hymn-book, 
their  manual  of  devotion  and  the  sacred  repository  of  a  part  of  their 
national  literature.    In  such  cireumstanoes,  nothing  eould  be  more 

I   natural  than  to  quote  and  in  every  possible  way  refer  to  these  trea» 

\  eured  and  consecrated  words.  To  the  Jewish  hearers  of  the  apoeties, 
these  quotations  would  impart  to  anything  which  they  might  say, 
dignity,  point  and  authority.    They  woohl  eqoaUy  serve  for  dootrine 
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4ur  SlastatioD^  aad  w<M}Jd  show  that  the  apostles  in  ^establisbbg  a  new 
•aeoDoqiji  would  still  cherish  a  reverence  for  the  language  of  the  old, 
aod  sbow  thai  the  one  grew  out  of,  and  waa  built  on  the  other. 
Kotbing  eo«ldi)e  more  spqataneoua  than-^uch  referen^^  and  quota- 
lions^  The  apoades  were  Hi^u^ws  ia  souL  Tbej.were  not  imbued 
mav^.mUh  the  old  literature^  it  was  incorporated  in  the  very  tex- 
ture of  their..fiUQds.  Xhe^  Divine  .Spirit  in  his  inspiration  did  xioi 
desiffoj  or  derange  anything  in.  their  education  ,or./eeili{H5^.that  was 
Mtiiral.€nr..p*«fer«  When  Isaiah  sajs,  *^How  beautiful  ^j>on  the 
.awwinH^ins  ipa  the  ieet  of  h^a  tt^l  pubUshetb  salvatipPi^  \^  i*^&f8.tp 
the  jiMS9e»g<i»wb«'iu:e«i^ntibefore)ia9d  fron}k:^j]7y^  to  Jjud;»ea  to 
*aniwinn»ih%OQPWg  jeliyeierf „  .T\^  wat^ipe«.piV)the/r|}ijii^us  wa)ls 
\oC.  JenrusaJem  JM#aa^aaiwithi.0PA.i[piQ^  t)^fi  I^H^i^f^ffHi  fiO^  is  ecsta^ 
#Ufi  th«>japfi4^i07QiH(ii  >I!aid,inr.lbA. ^KpfsUa  ,tq  ^  ^toim^i^Qj^.  t|ii« 
beautiful  language  U^Am^pi^  t;ive|e^9)inga-with.w;hich  t^  jScs^pr^f^- 
murfvtfae.Of qpct'WwMibe ;weteffmd»  as  they  went  froip  mountain 
to mwintm <f itb> Ah^^' j^iM^tidipgi>  .Xhi^  ^s^nott^prftdipfion ;  it^is 
ifHrijr  aaMtMO^pdAted  iHMPl,Bat,iM%. .  ,f  |it..^bea  .jl^etei^.  d^otai^es  .^^i 
the  scene  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  wa^tbat  whi^  ^^bj^^  <^..^ 
iiiubf^Kf^^ioi^XUh  i^.piKdjo|iW4P  ttM|.Jbagh€^  4fi|0{^  qf.  thp  ((rai. 
iWhennlha*ByniiiP>liait.»%ina  JAr^ioHtn  Clu^JLjbftl^  «f^4i^ 
.aDR4>iit'iof(£g^pt,.be«ii0f^tV  wy,^,a<Mx>mQ)pda^iW^A«m4  wU«h 
•«a  ancieatjpvikhet  h^d>aMpUfA  ^i^^ff^  anjdltbMtfri^Xtt«,tj|iQ.(;bil- 
4ten4kf  Jsaa^  /i A»t  Wihc^ilie  i«iptw^|l(iiti  th^  Uebf^fr*  V9i[yui«^,;t  Fpr 
wito  whiob  of  ik^  aoeels»«sai4  b9iattapy.tiin^.Ybi<MA.j«^:^iny  §ai>,  tbis 
iday  have  Xhegotten  tbea?  *!  tbttneia  ^  dir^t^ptffpbegy  of  the. exalta- 
iioael  the  Redeamfn.  t.  WJi#a  it  ia.pi^dicMon  w  tbp  ^ne^^^i  f^ 
^mwr».aoo^i»fnpj|aA>n  xwr.iUualigatioi^ jOft  tfie  otb^,.iniis|  l^e  dotefj^^^ad 
bgF  tb»  paa^ege  iuell^  b^  iu  oant^li  ^J^  its  oirig^  jh^U^.  By 
Jibe  e^peraaaof  a^ioiind  judgp^eol;  ictad  oC  an  «nJtigbt«<MN}  jo^ty  %^  /ib^U 
IpBoerally  armve  at  satisfa^^tory  vesalts* 

'Heae  it  aboald.beijren&ackedf  thai  to  conatitate  ^  pas^a^e  ^  Mes* 
fiaaiCy  it  is  not  nei^essaxy  Ihat  the  precise  la^iguagQ  of  the  Old  Tes^ 
lament  ebottld  be  quoted. .  The  writerg.of  the  Kew  Testament  often 
adopt  the.  phraseology  ^  the  Septn^gint  ve^op,  ov  they  transfer 
Qsij  tbe^i^Nitance  of  tl^  seoti^jtenti  not  the  eufit  termsy  nor  evf» 
all  the  ideas  embraaed  in  the  oijgioaL  . 

'  NoiMM  eaahave  beenra  very  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures  wit^ 
o«&  pevoeivkig  that  they  do  pot  lay  much  st«e^  ^  minutiy,  ox^  mare 
verbal  difieraaces.  The  Soripliixes  are  writtcQ  in  a^MipuJaf  manner  and 
Ibeir  inlevpretatioa  jr^ubnwi  bard(y«anythipg  mQi^  Ijiaj^  iM)nnd.  se^se 
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and  truly  liberal  views.  The  narratiTes  in  the  four  ETangelists  show 
how  manj  variations  are  consistent  with  troth,  or  rather  how  the  credi- 
bilitj  of  the  history  may  be  in  part  depending  on  those  very  variations. 
II.  Those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  interpreted,  without  doing  violence  to 
their  spirit  or  language^  or  without  explaining  away  or  diluting  their 
full  force  and  significancy.  There  may  be  no  allusions  to  these  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  or  quotations  from  them,  still  they  are 
Messianic,  if  the  natural,  simple  interpretation  requires  it.  We  have 
no  right  to  resort  to  forced  conjectures,  dodbtful  h3rpotheses,  or  far- 
fetched analogies,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  application.  Rather  we 
ahodld  recollect  that  the  dedarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
would  lead  us  to  expect  numerous  references  to  his  coming  in  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  that  by  referring  them  to  some  earthly  hero  or 
king,  we  are  guilty  of  misinterpreting  his  word.  It  is  true  there  has 
been  an  extraordinary  propensity  in  many  ages  and  diurches,  to  ifaid 
these  Messianic  references  in  almost  eveiy  chapter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
medti  in  history  as  well  as  in  poetry,  at  the  eipense  of  all  just  prin- 
ciples d[  critieistb,  as  Well  as  of  sober  views  and  chastened  piety. 
Here  it  is  true,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that  one  or  two  passages, 
which,  when  fairiy  ititerpreted,  leaving  no  reasonable  dotibt  that  they 
are  true  Messianic  predictions,  are  more  satisfactory  to  the  feeiingis 
and  afibrd  a  firmer  support  to  the  faith  than  twenty  passages  which 
cannot  be  thus  referred  without  putting  upon  them  a  violent  con- 
struction. At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there 
hoM  been,  and  is  now^  a  decided  tendency  to  rob  the  Old  Testament 
of  all  its  Messianic  glories,  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
history,  to  close  the  eyes  of  its  holy  seers  to  any  visions  save  those 
which  were  temporary  and  evanescent,  and  to  make  the  whole  Jew- 
ish economy  a  cumbrous  machinery  to  end  with  itself,  without  one 
reference  to  the  great  accomplisher  and  antitype.  Far  be  it  from 
tis  to  fall  into  either  extreme.  We  believe  fully  that  life  and  immor- 
tality were  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  greater  than  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  that  the 
Whole  old  dispensation  was  a  shadow  to  pass  away,  a  veil  to  be  rent 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  But  we  also  believe  that  the  shadow  painted 
to  a  substance,  that  the  lamb  slain  on  the  altar  did  have  reference  to 
the  innocent  victim  hung  on  the  cross,  that  the  rising  sun  is  preceded 
by  the  dawn,  and  that  the  animating  and  binding  principle  of  mudi, 
especially  in  the  later  prophets,  is  the  incarnate  Son  of  Grod,  the  Am 
and  distant  vision  of  ^hom  Hied  them  with  holy  joy. 
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Some  otber  rales  or  methods  for  determining  the  Messianic  char- 
acter of  passages  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  might  be  mentia^ed,  but 
thej  seem  to  be  subordinate,  or  to  be  included  in  those  wbfch  have 
been  ak-eadj  stated.  Thus  the  proposition  that  those  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  Messianic,  which  have  been  so  regarded  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  and  the  current  authorities  in  the  Christian 
church,  must  derive  its  principal  force  either  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence, or  the  declarations  of  the  New  Testament  The  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  the  statement  that  the  pieces  are  Messianic  which 
accord  in  spirit  and  language  with  those  which  are  eonfeseedkf  of  that 
character.  In  other  words,  the  study  and  comparison  of  different 
texts  must  decide  their  interpretation.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  passage  which  is  selected  as  the  standard,  has  the  characters 
istic  Messianic  features  which  have  been  indicated. 

The  principles  which  have  been  delineated  may  now  be  brieflj  ap* 
plied  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm. 

''  Jehovah  said  unto  mj  Lord,  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  This  is  Jehovah's  oracle  addressed 
nnto  my  Lord,  sit  on  my  right  hand,  the  place  of  honor,  as  an*  asso- 
ciate in  my  kingdom,  a  pfurtner  in  my  authority,  until  I  have  utterly 
subdued  thine  enemies. 

''The  sceptre  of  thy  strength  Jehovah  shall  send  out  of  Zion* 
Bole  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies."  The  poet  addressing  the  asso- 
ciate king,  declares  that  Jehovah  shall  commit  to  hi'm  a  powerfol, 
loyal  sceptre,  that  is,  exalt  him  as  a  [Nrlnce  on  the  throne,  so  that  he 
will  restrain  and  subdue  all  his  foes. 

''  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  holy  ar- 
ray ;  from  the  womb  of  the  morning,  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth." 
Thy  people,  thy  warlike  people,  or  soldiers,  shall  be  willing,  shall  be 
most  prompt,  in  the  day  when  thou  dost  marshal  thy  powers.  Thy 
young  warriors  shall  spontaneously  come  around  thy  standard  in 
consecrated  vestments,  numerous  as  the  drops  of  dew  which  spring 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  morning. 

^  Jehovah  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for- 
ever after  the  order  of  Melchisedek."  Jehovah  will  not  repent  of 
his  promise.  He  has  sworn  that  thou  shalt  have  an  eternal  priestv 
hood,  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedek.  Like  him,  and  not 
like  the  sons  of  Aaron,  thou  shalt  unite  the  regal  and  priestly  dignii> 
ties  in  thine  own  person.  *  ' 

^  The  Lord  on  thy  right  hand  shall  dash  in  pieces  kings  in  the  day 
of  his  wrath."     He  shall  rule  over  the  nations,  filled  with  dead  bodies* 
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He  shaQ  break  in  pidoeB  the  heads  orer  manj  landsy  that  is,  he  shall 
make  a  great  slaughter  of  his  enemies  in  the  broad  fields  or  lands 
where  he  shall  encounter  them.  Of  the  brook  in  the  way  he  shall 
drink,  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head.  When  thirsty  he  shaQ 
drink  and  be  refreshed,  and  with  new  strength  proceed  on  his  victo- 
rions  march. 

In  this  brief  and  very  condensed  language  is  described  the  exalta- 
tion of  Christ  at  God's  right  hand,  the  zeal  with  which  his  numeroitt 
converts  would  hasten  to  do  his  bidding,  the  setting  apart  of  the  Mes- 
siah to  his  twofold  office  as  king  and  priest,  and  his  going  forth  con^ 
quering  and  to  conquer,  till  all  enemies  were  subdued  under  his  feet 
:  The  language,  the  imagery,  the  dramatic  form  are  peculiarly  orimitaL 
It  represents  in  the  most  compressed  manner,  yet  glowing  with  life, 
a  mighty  king  assuming  his  sceptre,  marshalling  his  hosts  of  youth- 
fal  warriors,  who  eageriy  flock  around  his  standard,  numerous  and 
fresh  as  the  morning  dew-drops.  At  their  head  he  mardies  to  vic^ 
tory,  filling  the  wide  battle-fields  with  the  slain,  renewing  his  strength 
and  lifUng  up  his  head  in  triumph. 

The  spiritual  and  fearful  victories  which  the  Prince  of  peace  effects 
in  the  world,  are  depicted  under  this  bold  and  stirring  imagery. 
Christ  is  represented  as  reigning,  not  suffering,  extending  his  spirit* 
nal  dominions  till  all  enemies  have  submitted  to  his  sway. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Psalm,  we  have  the 
most  decisive  proof.  The  language  itself  will  not  admit  of  any  other 
exposition.  Jehovah  would  summon  no  earthly  king  to  sit  at  hi9 
right  hand.  No  Jewish  monarch  united  the  regal  and  sacerdotal 
offices,  afler  the  manner  of  Mekhisedek.  ^  This  predicted  person- 
age,  would  not  be  an  ordinary  priest,  such  as  Aaron  or  any  of  his 
descendants,  but  a  priest  of  a  singular  and  higher,  yea  of  a  royal 
rank."  His  dominions,  too,  would  not  be  limited  to  Palestine,  or 
those  lands  over  which  David  swayed  his  sceptre,  but  far  beyond* 
The  heathen  would  be  his  inheritance  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  his 
possession.  If  the  song  be  referred  to  any  earthly  sovereign,  as 
Solomon,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  could  excite  the  poet  to 
celebrate  this  king,  as  he  does,  in  a  manner  so  solemn  and  emphatic. 
In  short,  every  other  interpretation  but  the  Messianic,  is  tame  and 
unsatisfactory,  neither  answering  to  the  spirit  or  exhausting  the 
language. 

The  other  test  is  equally  decisive.  Christ  himself  declares,  as  re* 
corded  in  three  evangelists,  that  David  composed  this  Psalm  ip  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  immediate  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  in  it  is  reoog- 
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nized  the  saperhnman  dignitj  of  the  Messiah,  both  DaTid's  "Lord 
and  David's  sod. 

Peter,  also,  on  the  daj  of  Pentecost,  declares  that  David  is  not 
ascended  into  the  heavens,  to  be  an  assessor  with  the  Almighty,  but 
he  saith  himself,  ^^  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  mj 
right  hand  until  I  make  thj  foes  thy  footstooL''  This  passage,  also^ 
is  the  basis  of  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  compartd  with  the  unchangeable  priest* 
hood  of  Melchisedek,  and  conira^d  with  that  of  the  sons  of  Levi, 
which  was  assumed  without  an  oath,  was  constantly  changing,  imper*> 
feet,  and  at  length  vanished  away.  All  those  passages,  moreover, 
where  Christ  is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  declaration  of  this  Psalm.  It  is  the  germ  or 
seed,  from  which  the  combined  priestly  and  royal  character  of  our 
Lord  is  unfolded  in  the  New  Testament-^ the  eompoitianaU  high- 
{Miest,  sitting  forever  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

In  this  subject  we  may  see  the  ground  of  the  unity  of  the  worship- 
pers of  God  under  all  dispensations. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  David 
as  pious  Israelites,  holy  men,  yet  not  standing  in  an  intimate  relation 
with  the  Saviour,  not  as  being  Christians,  but  as  good  men,  who 
served  the  one  true  God  and  led  a  blameless  life.  But  there  is  a 
vital  sense  in  which  they  are  one  with  all  the  New  Testament  be- 
lievers. They  were  redeemed  by  Him  whom  Grod  hath  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous- 
ness for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past ;  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God  extends  to  sins  committed  under  the  former 
dispensation ;  the  death  of  Christ  accomplishing  the  redemption  of 
the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  Testament,  his  blood  has 
a  retroactive  as  well  as  a  present  and  prospective  influence.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  some  of  the  pious  Israelites  at  least  were  favored  with 
gleams  of  light  from  this  great  luminary,  little  foretastes  of  the  bless- 
ings of  redeeming  grace.  They  counted  him  fidthful  who  had  prom- 
ised. JMiiHnctljf  they  beheld  his  coming.  Manff  prophets  and  kings 
desired  to  see  what  was  withheld  from  their  vision.  But  this  desire, 
this  eager  search,  this  patient  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel, 
proved  them  to  be  one  in  sjMrit  with  their  more  favored  posterity  who 
departed  in  peace,  because  their  eyes  had  eeen  this  salvation.  They 
are  now  singing  the  song  of  Moses  otuf  the  Lamb,  with  an  experience 
and  feelings,  we  may  weU  suppose,  somewhat  difTerent  from  thoea 
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who  trusted  in  a  Savionr  incarnate  or  gtorifted.  These  dder  partid- 
pants  in  glory  have  a  history  to  retrace  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
others  fully  to  conceive.  They  pursued  a  long -and  weary  journey, 
beset  with  misgivings  and  perplexities,  favored  only  with  a  few  rays 
of  light,  occasionally  stealing  in  as  through  an  opening  in  a  dark 
forest.  Now  J  it  is  possible,  that  they  have  an  intensity  of  interest,  a 
degree  of  holy  admiration,  which  others  cannot  fully  share.  We 
wonder  not  that  when  two  of  them  who  appeared  in  glory  and  talked 
with  the  Redeemer,  should  speak  of  the  decease  that  he  was  to  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem. 

Another  obvious  reflection  relates  to  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
which  Christians  at  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  this  country, 
are  permitted  to  enjoy.  They  are  so  common  and  so  abundant,  that 
perhaps  they  never  command  our  serious  attention.  Like  the  air 
which  we  breathe,  aild  the  light  which  we  see,  we  regard  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  not  as  privileges  but  as  rights,  not  as  a  free  gift, 
but  an  inheritance  to  which  we  hare  an  absolute  claim ;  not  recol- 
lecting that  they  are  conferred  on  the  guilty,  that  they  were  pur- 
chased with  agonies  unknown,  for  ages  the  theme  of  prophecy,  and 
the  object  of  intense  desire  and  of  most  eager  curiosity  by  men  on 
earth  and  angels  in  heaven. 

What  separates  this  Chi*istian  land  from  the  darkest  realm  of  pa- 
ganism ?  What  difiuses  social  blessings  so  profusely  around  us ;  as- 
certains and  guards  the  rights  of  conscience ;  chei-ishes  those  finer 
sentiments  which  add  a  charm  to  the  character  of  individuals ;  gives 
an  invisible  power  to  public  justice ;  prompts  and  encourages  every 
deed  of  benevolence;  breathes  hope  into  the  dying  and  takes  the 
sting  from  death  ?  What  in  short  is  regenerating  society  and  accom- 
plishing what  the  wisdom  of  ages  could  not  effect  ? 

Blessed  are  ^ur  eyes  for  they  see,  and  your  ears  for  they  hear. 

Had  we  any  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Gk)spel,  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  places  us,  of  the  glorious  hopes  which  it  proffers,  we 
should  not  only  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  esteem  all  the  troubles  of 
this  present  life  —  all  our  daily  trials  and  cares  as  of  no  account. 
Our  anxiety  would  be  to  enjoy  this  inestimable  treasure  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  afid  to  spread  it  to  the  ends  <^  the  eyth.  Like  the 
Being  from  whom  it  eom^s,  it  comprehends  all  ath^r  good,  and  lewr^ 
the  soul  Which  has  nothing  else,  imtneasorably  rich. 
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ARTICLE    X\ 
NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
L  Tisghendokf's  Greek  Testament.^ 

This  ia  in  many  respects  the  most  vahiable  edition  of  the  original  text  of 
the  New  Testament  which  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Griesbach.  But 
before  describing  it  particnlarly,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  ^ 
author^s  previous  labors. 

Lobegott  Friedrich  Constantin  Hschendoif  was  bom  at  Lengefeld  in 
Yoigtland,  a  district  of  Saxony,  in  1815.  In  1887  he  published  a  disserta^ 
tion,  entitled  "  Doctrina  Pauli  Apostoli  de  yi  Mortis  Christi  satisfactoria," 
for  which  he  received  a  prize ;  in  18S8,  a  volume  of  poems  called  Maikno9' 
pen,  or  "  May-buds" ;  and,  in  tiie  foUowing  year,  another  prize  essay  on  John 
6:  51 — 59.  In  1840  he  published  a  critical  and  exegetical  dissertation  on 
Matthew  19: 16  et  seq.,  and  a  smaU  work  on  the  history  of  the  Flagdlants, 
based  on  one  written  in  French  by  Schneegans,  entitled  ^  Le  grand  P^le- 
rinage  des  Flagellants  k  Strasbourg  en  1849." 

Tischendorf 's  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  appeared  at  Leipac  in 
1841 ;  a  convenient  manual,  exhibiting  a  text  deviating  more  frequently 
than  Griesbach's  from  that  of  the  Elzevirs,  accompanied  with  the  more  im- 
portant various  readings  and  authorities.  To  this  were  prefixed  about  eighty 
pages  of  Prolegomena,  containing,  with  other  valuable  matter,  a  coniutatioii 
of  Scholz's  doctrine  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  "  Constantinopolitan" 
to  the  ^  Alexandrine "  manuscripts,  to  the  latter  of  which  classes  our  most 
ancient  copies  belong.  This  edition,  which  appears  to  have  been  well  r^ 
ceived,  was  followed  by  two  others  printed  at  Paris  in  1842,  one  of  them 
presenting  substantially  the  same  text  as  the  Leipsic  edition,  but  without  tlie 
Prolegomena  and  critical  authorities ;  the  other  with  a  text  ccmfbrmed  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  in  connection  with  which  it  was  first  printed  as  one  oi  the 
volumes  of  Didot's  **  Scriptomm  Graecorum  Bibliotheca."  The  latter,  of 
course,  possesses  no  independent  critical  value. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  editions,  Tischendorf  was  struck  with  the  de- 
fectivenesB  of  the  existing  collations  of  even  our  most  ancient  manuscripts  of 
tiie  New  Testament — liie  uncial  manuscripts,  as  they  have  been  called,  frem 
being  written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters— although  these,  generally  tpetk* 
ing,  have  been  mudimore  liioroQghly  examined  than  the  great  mass  of  more 
modem  oopieB  in  oursiTe  ohaimctem.    With  tibe  exception,  peikapt,  of  Mat- 

1  Norvm  TESTASXHTim  Gbabcb.  Ad  antiquos  testes  recensuk  appaaratttm 
critictim  mnMi  ttodis  aaenim  ef  correetam  apposoit  eommeiitatk>dem  fe«g«>g:i- 
cam  praemMt  CoiiaTAiminTa  Ttsobbhdobp,  Theol.  Dr.  at  hnt,  B4kdo  Up- 
tfcnasii  MUthitk,  Utfm^  I84f .  8to.  pp.  xevi,  768. 
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ihaei,  wbose  Moscow  mantiscripts  were  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  Tafaie, 
even  the  best  collators  often  passed  over  sach  readings  as  thej  chose  to  con- 
sider of  little  or  no  moment  Chasms,  also,  in  the  copies  used  were  not  al- 
ways accurately  noted.  Hence,  in  many  passages,  the  silence  of  the  c<Jlator 
gives  no  assurance  that  the  manuscript  in  question  agrees  with  the  Received 
or  Elzevir  Text  Those  who  have  followed  the  steps  of  Scholz,  in  particu- 
lar, who  has  probably  locked  at  more  manuscripts  than  any  other  editor  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  have  made  sad  complaints  of  his  negligence  and  inac- 
curacy. To  take  an  instance  given  in  the  Leipzigef  Bepertorium  ibr  Aug. 
6, 1847 — the  manuscript  W,  of  about  the  sixtii  century,  contains  two  frag- 
ments of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  chap.  9:  S4— 87  and  10:  1 2^22.  In  the  latter 
passage  it  varies  from  the  Received  Text  fifteen  times.  SchoLE,  who  first 
coUated  it,  gives  ybur  of  these  readings  correctly,  another  quite  erroneously, 
and  leaves  the  remaining  ten  unnoticed  I 

Most  of  the  readings  thus  neglected  by  collators  may  indeed  be,  like  nine- 
teen twentieths  or  more  of  all  the  various  readings,  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever as  affecting  the  sense.  But  they  may  yet  possess  some  degree  of  philolo- 
gical or  critical  interest,  and,  at  any  rate,  be  important  as  affording  means  for  - 
determining  tiie  affinities  of  particular  manuscripts  with  each  other,  and  Aub 
testing  the  merits  of  any  system  proposed  for  their  classification.  It  is  not 
safe  to  talk  about  a  manuscript's  belonging  to  this  or  that  recension  when  we 
are  ignorant  of  half  its  readings. 

To  supply  such  deficiencies,  and  place  the  criticism  of  the  text  on  a  surer 
basis,  Tischendorf,  since  the  year  1840,  has  devoted  himself  with  rare  seal 
and  assiduity  to  the  task  (^  thoroughly  collating,  and,  in  many  instances, 
editing,  the  most  important  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  to- 
gether with  some  very  ancient  copies  of  the  Vulgate  (as  the  Codex  AnUati- 
nus)  and  earlier  Latin  versions.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  visited  the  princi- 
pal public  libraries  containing  such  documents  both  on  the  Ckmtinent  and  in 
England.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  has  also,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  criti- 
cal researches,  traveUed  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Aaa  Minor,  and  Greece, 
bringing  home,  among  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  rich  manuscript  treasures. 
We  may  mention  by  the  way,  that  in  1845,  soon  after  his  return,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Leipmc,  and,  the  next  year,  published  an  account  of  his  Eastern  travelS} 
which  has  been  translated  into  our  language.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  la- 
bor have  been  g^ven  to  the  world  in  his  splendid  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Ephrem  manuscript  in  1848  and  1845  (a  cq>y  of  both  volumes  of  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College),  fdlowed  in  1846  by  the  Monumenia 
Sacra  Inediia,  embracing  the  important  manuscripts  L  of  the  Gospels  and  B 
of  the  Apocalypse,  with  seven  others  of  great  antiquity,  but  containing  oqly 
small  portions  of  the  New  Testament  This  edition  of  the  manuscript  B 
(the  Codex  Banlian4hVaiieanus)  is  particularly  valuable,  as  we  have  but 
two  other  uncial  manuscripts  containing  the  Apocalypse,  the  Alexandrine 
and  the  Ephrem,  and  the  ktter  is  sadly  motik^  more  thaa  two-fifths  of 
tiie  book  having  perished.    The  mamiscript  B  was  iadaed  ooUated*  after  » 
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fiMhkm,  for  Wetsteinf  \j  order  of  Cardinal  Qntrim ;  but  ibe  person  em* 
ployed  to  perform  the  task  was  Terj  un£uthful  or  incompetent  For 
example,  in  the  serenth  chapter,  it  contains,  as  Tischendorf  states,  twenty- 
four  Tariations  from  the  Receired  Text  Of  these  the  collator  noticed 
bat  (me,  and  giyes  that  inoorrectlj!  The  BeceLved  Text,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  in  a  mnch  worse  condition  in  the  Apocalypse  than  in  any 
Other  book  d*  the  New  Testament 

Hschendorf 's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  readings 
of  this  manuscript  is  a  little  curious.  The  jealous  keepers  of  the  Vatican 
Library  haye  refused  to  allow  other  schohurs  the  collation  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  the  Vatican  manuscript  It  does  not  appear  that  Tischendorf  asked 
for  this  fiiYor.  "  In  the  summer  of  1848,"  he  remarks,  *'  permission  haying 
been  granted  me  to  take  a  &c-sim]Ie  of  some  verses  of  the  manuscript, 
it  happened  that,  in  making  the  fac-simile,  I  noted  down  in  my  Leipsic  edi- 
tkm  all  the  Tarious  readings."^    This  was  a  fortunate  accident 

In  1847  Tischendorf  edited  the  Evangelium  PakUinum,  a  very  ancient 
Latin  manuscript  of  the  Grospds,  referred  by  him  to  the  fourth  or  fifUi  cen- 
tury. He  has  also  published  the  readings  of  two  others,  the  Codices  Bob* 
biente$t  of  about  Uie  same  antiquity,  one  containing  fragments  of  the  Gos* 
pels,  the  other  of  the  Acts  and  Cathdic^  Epistles.  Very  recently,  he  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  biblical  criticism  by  his  edition  of  the  Co- 
dex AmUuimUj  probaUy  the  most  ancient  existing  manuscript  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  had  before  been  professedly  published  by  Fleck,  but  with 
such  carelessness  that  at  least  fourteen  hundred  of  the  readings  given  by 
him  prove  to  be  inaccurate.  There  can  hardly  be  a  better  guaranty  of  the 
ocMrrecteess  of  the  present  edi^n  than  the  foet  that  it  is  founded  on  Ihe  inde- 
pendent collations  of  the  MS.  by  Tischendorf  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Tr^eDes.  To 
their  united  labors  we  are  also  indebted  for  an  edition,  published  within  the 
present  year,  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus  or  Clermont  manuscript,  written 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  those  contain- 
ing the  Epistles  of  St  PauL 

In  the  present  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Tischendorf,  the  chief 
results  of  these  various  researches,  with  those  of  others  who  have  labored  in 
the  same  field,  are  embodied  in  a  neat,  unexpensive,  and  convenient  form. 
Designed  for  a  manual  edition,  it  does  not  profess  to  give  all  the  various  read- 
ings indiscriminately,  nor  does  it  always  detail  minutely  the  authorities  foi^ 
those  which  are  given.  It  does  not,  therefore,  in  all  respects  supply  the  place 
of  the  larger  editions  of  Wetstein,  Griesbaoh,  and  Scholz,  to  those  who  make 
the  criticism  of  the  text  a  particular  study.  But,  in  its  very  copious  flec- 
tion of  readings,  one  may  be  confident  that  aH  of  any  authority  or  impor- 
tance are  included ;  not  a  few,  indeed,  so  trifling  that  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them  in  the  editions  referred  to.  Its  statements,  moreover,  of  the  evidence 
of  a  very  important  class  of  our  authorities  for  settling  the  text,  the  uncial 
maniiscriptsTis  fer  more  complete  and  accurate  than  can  be  found  anywhere 

1  Prolegom.  ad  edit  Ups,  secondam,  p.  bcxiv. 
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else.  Of  the  forty  mannscriptB  (^  this  kind  (not  including  EvangelistMnei 
or  Lectionaries)  which  contain  the  whole  or  fragments  of  the  New  Tesia* 
ment,  twelve  hare  been  edited  hj  others.  Some  of  these  publications,  how* 
ever,  Tischendorf  has  been  the  first  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  a  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  printed  edi- 
tions of  others  he  has  often  supplied  readings  which  had  been  n^ected  by  bis 
predecessors.  Twelve  of  the  remaining  uncial  manuscripts  have  been  edited 
by  Tischendorf  himself;  and  he  has  collated  with  great  care  ten  more,  trans- 
cribing several  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  With  respect  to  iSbA  fiunooi 
Vatican  manuscript,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Greek  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  extant,  he  has  carefully  compared  the  three  already  exist- 
ing collations  of  it  by  Bartolocci,  Bendey  and  Birch,  settled  as  many  of  theb 
discrepancies  as  he  could  during  the  short  time  in  which  he  was  permitted  to 
examine  it  personally,  and  consulted  Cardinal  Mai  by  letter  in  re^Mrd  te 
other  passages.  We  give  these  details  partly  to  illustrate  the  ardor  and 
diligence  with  which  the  editor  has  devoted  himself  to  his  task. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  there  is  some  diflference  in  tlM  exe» 
cution  of  different  parts  of  the  work  In  the  latter  portion,  commeneiag 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  published  some  time  after  the  £Nrmer,  he 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  distinctly,  specifying  the  eridence  honUtifor  and  agamtt 
all  the  various  readings  respecting  the  genuineness  of  which  there  aaay  ba 
any  reasonable  question.  T|us  ^e  had  generally  neglected  to  do  ia  the  Go** 
pels,  and  it  had  never  before  been  done,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  partieukr 
interest,  by  any  preceding  editor  but  Lachmann,  who,  in  his  larger  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  exhibits  the  whole  testimony  of  the  compamtively 
small  number  of  critical  authorities  which  he  ^admits.  The  convenience 
and  advantage  of  this  course  are  obvious.  It  gives  us  certainty  in  a  thoussod 
oases  where  we  were  before  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  testimony  of  importaak 
witnesses.  As  has  already  appeared,  the  $Hence  of  the  collator  was  a  very 
unsafe  thing  to  reason  from  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  best  manuscripts; 
and  in  respect  to  evidence  derived  from  the  Fathers,  it  of  coarse  amonnted 
to  nothing.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work 
more  particularly,  Tischendorf  has  made  very  considerable  additions  to  our 
critical  materials  by  an  examination  of  many  of  the  Fathers,  as  also  of  the 
ancient  versions,  new  editions  of  some  of  which,  as  the  Coptic  and  the  Gothic, 
have  been  recentiy  published. 

In  the  Prolegomena  to  the  present  edition,  Tischendorf  gives  a  concise 
account  of  his  preparatory  labors ;  lays  down  and  illustrates  his  principles  of 
criticism ;  treats  at  some  length  of  the  New  Testament  dialect  and  of  various 
orthographical  and  etymological  peculiarities  found  in  the  more  ancient 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  he  adopts ;  and  discusses  briefly  the  vexed  sub- 
ject of  recensions,  which  he  is  not  inclined  to  make  much  account  of  in  the 
criticism  of  the  text  He  then  notices  the  more  important  critical  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  giving  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  character 
and  value  of  that  of  Scholx,  which  expensive  work,  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1830  and  1836  in  two  quarto  vokmet,  we  fear  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
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Aould  be.  It  has,  indeed,  obtained  great  reputation,  not  so  much  on  the 
Continent  as  in  England,  where  it  has  been  yery  liberally  praised  bj  critics 
of  the  same  dass  as  those  who  fitvored  the  American  public  some  years  ago 
with  such  high  commendations  (^  Boy's  Hebrew  Dictionary.  Scholz,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  always  used  in  his  collation  of  manuscripts  the  second 
edition  of  Griesbach.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  in  some  measure  appre* 
date  his  dioroughness  as  a  collator,  his  critical  judgment  as  an  editor,  and 
hii  general  habits  of  accuracy,  by  attending  to  the  &ct,  that  in  more  than 
half  a  dosen  instances  specified  by' Tischendorf  (in  addition  to  which  we 
haye  noticed  several  others  of  the  same  kind),  he  has  not  only  cq>ied  the 
typo^rQpkic(d  ermrt  of  Griesbach  into  his  own  text,  eren  where  they  make 
absolute  nonsense,  but  that  on  these  absurd  readings  he  has  noted  in  his 
eritical  remarks  that  another  reading  (the  one  which  these  misprints  have 
accidentally  displaced  and  which  is  reaUy  supported  by  all  the  critical  ao- 
tiwrities)  is  extant,  now  in  one,  now  in  three  or  four^  or,  it  may  be,  a  few 
more  manuscripts  1  For  instance,  in  Eph.  €:  1,  Griesbach's  printer  had  ao- 
eidentatty  substituted  ^^mSt  for  «y»^,  making  die  sentence  read :  ^  Children^ 
obey  cm  parents  in  the  Lord."  Schols  adopts  this  in  his  text;  but  his  labo- 
rious ooUations  have  enabled  him  to  mention  (kree  manuscripts  which  read 
^yoir  parents."  In  Bev.  31:  3,  in  Grieitiach's  larger  edition,  the  word 
Mwiynyi^i^^r  is  mi^Hrinted  w^sy/nyr.  Schola  leoeiTes  tins  imaginary  word 
as  genuine,  iirfbrming  tis  in  his  note  tint  one  Greek  manuscript  leadi 
gwyiy/irfyiyy.  The  curious  reader  may  fold  similar  examples  in  CoL  S:  19. 
Philemon  L  and  iL  Heb.  9:  6.  James  At  4.  S  Pet  1: 15.  Apoc  15:  S.  The 
blunders  we  have  noticed  bdong  to  a  sini^  class  (necessarily  a  small  one) 
ef  the  errors  of  gross  negligence  or  ignorance  which  deform  every  page  of 
Seholx's  work.  Tischendorf  gives  exan^rfes  of  other  kinds.  Butwe  believe 
lUs  will  be  a  sufficient  spedmem 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testment  winch  Tischendorf  n»> 
tiees  is  a  pretended  publication  of  ^  the  Vatiean  manuscript,  with  the  entire 
9arwu8  nadmge  qf  ike  apOfitolie  age  [!],  etc^  J^  Edward  von  Murah;"  which 
he  oalls)  apparently  with  justice,  *'  Opus  incredibili  insdtia,  socordia,  per6- 
dia,"  though  many)  he  sayS)  have  been  unposed  upon  by  the  author's  hi^ 
sounding  promises  **  verbisque  sesquipedalibus." 

Tischendorf  condudes  his  Prdegomena  with  a  descriptive  ^  Index  of  Crit- 
ical Hdps,"  which  occupies  about  thirty-five  pages,  and  furnishes  the  latest 
and  most  correct  infinrmation  respecting  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions 
of  the  New  Testament 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  p^mved  that  the  work  before  us 
possesses  high  and  peculiar  value,  independently  of  the  critical  judgment  of 
the  editor  in  settling  the  text,  respecting  which  there  will  naturally  be  some 
difierence  of  opinion. 

The  book  is  very  needy  printed,  though  in  a  rather  small  and  not  verf 
agreeable  type,  of  the  same  sixe  and  form  as  that  used  in  Didof  s  ^  Scripto> 
rum  Graecorum  BibUotheca.**  The  text  is  accompanied  with  marginal  re- 
ferences to  paralld  and  illustntive  passages  and  to  quotations  ftom  ^  Old 
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Testament,  the  diffiBreat  readings  «id  critical  antliorities  being  gi^^vn  beloWy 
•m/dk  all  the  TariatioDS  of  Stephens's  third  edition,  the  Elzerir  text,  Gneshaeh, 
Lachmann  and  Scholz. 

Tischendorf  has  also  latelf  pnUiiriied  a  very  Boa*  iwannal  edilion,  oosrev- 
ponding  in  ibnn  to  TheileTB  Hebrew  Bible,  aad  ceataiaiaig  the  text  of  his 
second  Leipnc  e<Mt5ott  (widi «  wiy  fo^  eorreotion^,  but  withont  the  oritioal 
^Kotiiorities.^  The  TflriatMBs  of  the  iSiMr  text  aad^ifAe  third  edidoanf 
Btepheas  are  given  in  the  matfpn*  The  refeninoee  in  his  kigev  editionio 
paraHel  passages  and  to  quotations  iracn  the  Old  TestMnent  «re«lso  retained. 
The  type  is  very  neat'aud  distiiict,  of  tiie  mm»  hmd  ea  that  caq^ed  im 
Pm£  BK4>ina(m's  edMon  of  HMm. 

There  ffre  ofter  pnfolieitioM  of  Tbctoidosf  t&>iduckwe<an  here  auuRslf 
alhide,  at  hSs  editida  «f  ihe  Aeptaagint  ^  hb «"  Synepsis  Svangelicay"  a  Ha»> 
menjref  ^e  €roqpela,  m  tbp  ti^Haohsi^tfaeesy^  pahhshei  i^.  IMl;  andtlys 
<*  Acta  Aposbelendn  A^iocrypha,^  «lso  pdMiAed  ihe4waie  y^m'  ^  This  Js  to 
l)e  "fOtowm  hr  iMtoam  of  the  ApooryTgUL  Gospels  and  the  ApoQtjpkd 
ApMijfAe  Wuhk^  "The  isswishus  <f  ,Tischewk<<;hiye  #na;taed  him 
to  adit  nradh  mom  oorveetly  kom  outeaaenpA  Mtheii^  intny:«ff  t^MBie  b^eks 
lAkhhad  btfomheeajailiiiiihsd,  while  vtheisJbe  hm^mm  fiiarlhe^  time 
tbrteght  to  Hghti'  Kothhig,  pethapa^-isia  |flaoe>the  iatoroal  wdenee  of  the 
«tithentiel(y  ef^tfae  Usiotlsrir4KieksK>f  th»2i;»wT«0^ 
poM  of  iiew,'litti  their  oeiBtrvfeiin  BHMir  aiidi  Bun^ 

'rfalirtefage.'--  ••  .'-'..   . -t 

Thete  Is  siOl  «nother  woric.  sees  to  h»  pnUished  by  tiiis  iade&iigable 
W^lar,  wiich  wtt,  We  heli6Vie,foe  afraateanvenienoe  to  theolegical  stndente. 
W^  nfyt  to  the  ««Neviatt  TietaiiMintiiiii.polyKJki>tnni,  aiye  Nown  Testamea* 
''ttiBiOraeee,l4Uiae,CtoinMuoe,A|igliM,''in<fa  This  is  to  eentan,  1.  his 
recension  of  the  Greek  text,  wish  the  iratfieos  feadinfs  of  Stephenals  tl^  edt- 
^timi  and  thai  ef  iie  Eiseim,  referenoea  to  panUel  passages,  and  a  nol^ 
«f  the  AimuoiiiaBBaidfiaBebiaiieeolions;  S^aenlieal  editioa  of  the  Latin 
Vidgate,  baaed  onlhettostantieataiillionties,  the  Tariatioas  of  the  Cleai- 
^otine  editam  beiDg  ako  indiealed ;  8«  Lnthei's  German  translation,  reyised 
-Irf  llsGhettdoif,  te  di^aced  renderingi  of  Lather  being  given  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  and  4.  the  conunon  English  venien. 

In  theprefrc&to  hiaseooBd  Leipsio  editioa  of  the  Greek  TeetMBMBt,  Tisch- 
endorf miMHiens  hit  intention  of  preparing  a  palsngraphioal  work  on  the 
lifts,  efte  Kew  Testament,  iUastrated  by  fto-^miles,  and  also  a  Grammar 
to  the  Septaagint  When  we  consider  bow  much  he  has  done  and  how 
voehhe  proposea t»4o,  we aro Tory  ghMi  to  learn  from  Dr.  Tregettes  (see 
Iris  Letters  from  ^  Continent  in  Kitlo*s  Jooxnal  of  Sac  Lit  for  Oct  1850), 
thai  he  **  secisdl  vigsm  and  energy,  as  if  no  ameunt  of  literary  work  canoie 
amiss  with  him."    We  most  cordially  wish  success  to  his  labors.  A» 

1  JSr  JLAJNS  JIA^BXM.  :Vovnm  Testamentafn  Graeoe.  Beoensnit  Con- 
asAimvua  TxscBaimoar.  £ditio  steseotjjpa.  Lipsiae»  Beinh*  Taucbnits  jan« 
IMO.  6yo»  iip;xix»413« 
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It.    ^UHNEB^S    CrREEE    ^RAMMAlt.^ 

Thb  queiy  is  sometimes  rnsed,  wbether  the  translation  of  the  works  of 
Grerman  lexicographers  and  grammarians  is,  after  all,  so  conduciye  to  a  ^irit 
of  free  and  independent  inqniry,  among  clasncal  scholars  in  our  own  eotm- 
trf,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  Such  a  question  seems  to  us  like  asking, 
whetiier  men  would  accomplish  more,  and  answer  liie  end  of  their  existence 
better,  by  setting  aside  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of  ages, 
and  suffering  each  generation  to  discif^ne  itself  by  the  discoyery  of  simUar 
arts,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  as  had  been  made 
by  those  before  them.  We  adcnowledge  at  once  the  absurdity  of  such  a  ques^ 
tion.  Men  do  not  lie  idle,  because  they  find  at  hand  the  Tarious  arts  and 
•ciences  in  a  state  of  comparatiTe  perfection.  ThemindwitharesUessenei^ 
only  rises  wifli  increased  vigor  to  die  pursuit  of  new  inquiries.  It  operates  like 
a  lever ;  every  additional  advantage  it  gains,  is  an  iaorease  o£  pwchase^pow* 
er,  by  means  of  which  still  greater  results  may  be  achieved.  So  is  it  in  the 
case  before  us.  Germany  is  oonfesKdly  the  home  of  classical  philok)gy ;  it 
was  there,  when  the  first  gleams  of  the  dawning  fefonnation  shot  forth  fntn 
the  darkness  of  the  past,  that  phikilogy  had  its  birth.  Since  then  fostering 
influences  of  various  kinds,  have  led  it  to  be  odtivated  in  that  country  with 
endiusia^sm  and  success.  If,  Itoreftire,  we  would  maintain  a  high  standi^ 
of  dassical  study  in  our  own  country,  we  must  be  willing  to  become  the  hum- 
ble disciples  of  the  great  masters  of  Germany,  who  have  treated  with  such  a 
Copiousness  of  detail  the  several  departments  of  Greek  philology.  Having 
made  the  result  of  their  investigations  his  own,  the  American  scholar  need 
not  stop  here,  but  may,  like  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  natu* 
ral  science  and  art,  push  his  inquiries  still  further* 

These  remarks  we  premise  by  way  of  obviating  objections  that  are  some* 
times  made  to  the  introduction  into  our  schocds  and  colleges  of  the  translated 
works  of  Grerman  authors.  The  thanks  of  the  American  student  are,  we 
think,  justly  due  to  those  able  scholars  of  his  own  country,  who  have  ren^ 
dered  accessil^  to  him  the  vast  store-houses  of  German  erudition,  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  to  him  utorevealed.  The  very  fiiYorable  re* 
ception,  which  the  works  of  the  leading  German  philologists  of  the  present 
century  has  met  with  from  time  to  time  in  our  own  country,  we  hail 
as  a  positive  indication  of  the  increased  interest  with  which  the  American 
people  have  for  some  time  past  regarded  the  study  of  the  Crreek  and  Liatin 
classics.  Such  a  reception  we  anticipate  from  scholars  for  the  present  edi» 
tion  of  Ktihner*8  School  Grammar. 

Of  the  Greek  grammariitos,  with  whose  works  i^  are  &m3iar,  we  do  iiot 

^  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  ft>r  the  use  of  Schools  and  Cdl^^es,  by  Dn 
Raphael  KUhner.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B.  B.  Edwards,  late  Professor 
in  the  Theological  ScmiDary,  and  S.  H.  Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  Second  edition,  pp.  620.    Kew  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1852> 
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liesitate  to  aaBign  our  author  a  place  in  tihe  front  rank.  None  bave  eiinced 
a  more  delicate  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  the  langaage,  with  the  same 
comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  none  have  surpassed  him  in  the  philosophical 
tecnracj  and  persfncuitj  of  his  anal^rsis.  The  dfltgent  student  will  not  rise 
from  the  pemsal  of  this  woris,  as  though  he  had  seen  from  a&r,  through  a 
hasy  atmosphere,  but  a  fiunt  and  shadowy  outline  of  the  language ;  be  wtt 
nither  feel  that  he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  a  master,  at  whose  bid* 
ding  the  Greek  mind  in  its  various  aspects  and  developments  had  been  made 
|o  paw  in  review  before  him.  Our  author,  like  the  nafturtl  phitosopher,  haT* 
ing  carefblly  cdlated  aad  analysed  the  peculiar  pbeBomena  of  the  language^ 
Wi,  by  a  system  of  clear  and  concise  generaliialioii,  giveii  exprMBon  to  Hi 
Marions  laws.  We  detect  in  him  a  thorough  sympathy  witik  the  Gteek  mind. 
Bo  aaaifest  is  this,  timt  he  leems  like  one  idio  is  revealing  to  us  the  la^n 
recording  to  wliieh  his  own  thoughts  are  developed,  rather  than  those  of  a 
people  fbreiga  to  hioL  The  flexibility  of  tiie  language  is  thoroughly  appre^ 
eiated  by  Urn.  lis  deUcate  dbades  of  though*  at  indnated  by  its  modes,  Ita 
Inlyeetive  and  ol^tive  fi>nos  ef  e3q>reasion^  are  all  set  ftrth  with  an  wocwoief 
ind  petspicnity,  which  wifl  at  once  delight  and  ntisfy  the  inquising  studeat 
Of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  tiiis  Granunar  onr  space  wffl  aUow  us  to 
speak  only  in  geaend  terms.  The  moit  striking  peculiarity,  is  the  exad 
generaKatioi^  and  the  systematic  anangement,  which  pervades  boih  titt 
etymological,  as  w^  as  iktd  syntactiea}  portion  of  the  wwk.  The  geMial 
divisioA  into  separate  danes  of  noens  ci  the  third  dedension,  according  ia 
they  assume  or  reject  the  gender-sign  hi  the  nominative  case;  the  subdivi^ 
sions  made  in  the  same  declension  accordbg  to  the  characteristic  consonant 
ef  the  DOUR,  are  all  classificstions  whidi  tend  greatly  to  ftcflitate  and  to 
simplify  the  acquisition  of  the  noon.  Far^idariy  would  we  eaD  atlentiosi 
to  the  clear  and  admirable  classification  ef  the  verb,  so  long  the  inteminabfe 
^  pons  asinorum "  of  every  disheartened  school-boy.  We  are  not  aware  Aat 
any  previous  grammarian  has  presented  to  the  learner  this  difficult  subject, 
in  so  clear,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  tangible  a  form  as  our  audior  has  done 
in  the  work  before  us.  By  two  general  dividons  of  the  verbs  in  -«,  and  as 
iiaiiy  subdivisions  under  each  of  these  general  heads,  the  irhole  subject  of  the 
▼erb  is  so  simplified,  that  the  student  is  prepared,  by  seeing  system  and  ordev 
'before  him,  to  enter  upoii  his  labor  with  alacrity  and  pleasure.  The  analy-^ 
sis  of  the  various  strengthened  and  modified  stems  of  tiie  verb  deserves  pai^ 
ticular  mentiaa.  This  subject  is  treated  with  so  nrach  clearness  and  pointy 
^lat  Hie  stildent  who  has  made  himself  at  all  familiar  with  our  author^  sys- 
tem of  analysis,  will  at  once  be  able  to  detect  and  mparate  fWsm  its  enouBH 
beredfbrm,  the  simple  stem  of  the  verb.  The  so  many  apparent  anomaKei 
In  the  forms  of  tiie  Greek  verb,  will  be  found  to  be  sudi  only  in  appearance. 
The  applieatioa  ef  a  few  general  principles  will  be  eapal^  of  exphualng 
every  seeming  irregularity.  In  a  carofU  examhiatieb  of  that  |)ortion  ef  die 
work  devoted  to  ibe  verb«  we  were  particularly  struck  with  the  effort,  as 
weH  as  with  the  success  of  the  grammarian,  in  reducing  die  so  caHed  anom- 
alies of  the  verbi  to  such  a  systea  of  tmi^y,  as  cannot  but  greaidy  &cilltate 
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gmnmaiiaiia  maj  have  said  at  muoh  in  tiieir  endeayon  to  flimpUfj  the  verbi 
bat  nonet  w  finras  we  are  aware,  have  presented  the  suliject  in  so  concise,  ao 
snifbriBrand  to  perepicnoai  a  nuHiner  as  our  author  has  done  in  the  work  undei 
xeTiew.    Nearl J  fiffy  p*^  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the 
dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  langiiage.    This  will  prove  of  valuable  assistance 
SB  the  study  of  Homer,  as  weQ  as  the  fonio  and  Doric  writers.    More  has 
beisn  done  in  this  work  to  expban  and  unqplify  the  subject  of  dialects,  thaa 
in  any  similar  work  now  in  general  use.    To  this  section  is  appended  a  va^ 
uable  alphabetical  list  of  dialectic  verbs.    From  a  careful  comparisoo  of  the 
whole  subject  of  etymology  as  presented  in  the  grammar  before  us,  with  th^k 
eC  other  umilar  works,  we  are  led  to  regard  it  as  unsurpassed  in  clearness 
And  systematic  arrangement    Its  per^;>icuity  is  not  marred  by  difiusepess, 
pior  its  classifications  rendered  unnatural  by  forced  analogiea     Like  a  w^ 
eiNle«M  bouse  it  has  a  place  for  everything^  and  everything  in  lU  place. 
. .  The:  Syntax,  however,  is  the  crowning  exoelletjice  of  the  yt^)u   Jt  i^  in 
ibis  deparUnent  that  our  anther  peculiarly  shows  himvilf  as  the  a^ 
niad  nice  discruiwndlor,    Tb^^  is  not  a  page  bat  beavf  the  impress  of  .1^  mftf- 
ier*    Bis  rules  appear  to  be  the  combined  result  of  a  ^ev^ire  m^ysis  and  a 
«e|]:eful  generalization.    Tb^  have  this  marked  peeuliaiity:  they  aim.^ 
jMC'urtnj^f.asit  were«  tQ  Abe  .mind*  the  various  modes  of  thought  peculiar  tp 
Jthe  langnafe,  rather  than  «t  stating  an  unsatifffactory  rule  without  41  why -pvA 
.wherefi>re.    The  Syntax  0^  this  grammar  is  not  a  coUectioa  oi*  rules,  so  called, 
with  nothing  to  say  fi>r  themselves,  it  is  one  of  geoeraliaed  princ^Jee,  tl^e 
iteaeons  Sor  which  are  exhibited  in  the  statement  of  the  principle.    The  sub- 
jective and  olyeotive  modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Greek  are  k^grt 
distinctly  in  view.    This  is  presented  with  great  clearness  in  the  case  of,  the 
^atticiple,  or  the  accusative  with  the  infioitive  as  a  complement  with  verita 
~$mliendi  and  d^cUtrandi.    The  section  on  prepositions  is  va^able.    It  sets 
Ibrth  in  a  -f^ty  satisfiictory  manner  the  ordinal  and  %Hrative  use  of  the 
prepositions.    The  remaiks  on  the  use  of  the  modal  adverb  av  are  worthy  of 
.special  attention.    On  the  difficult  subject  of  the  modes,  we  may  affirm  wit^- 
lOvt  fear  of  contradiction  that  this  grammar  has  no  superior  \  Uie  nice  shades 
of  thought  peculiar  to  the  Greek  optative  and  sel^unctive  modes  are  set 
forth  with  a  clearness  and  point  which  has  neter  been  ezeelled  if  ecpiaUed ; 
aetfte  discrimination  and  logieal  precision  mark  every  step.    £very  possible 
combination  of  eonditioDal  thought  is  treated  with  an  acooracy  anci  plsin- 
nesB,  which  will  render  it  peculiarly  aooeptable  to  the  practical  scholar. 
,Bad  this  woriE  no  other  exjcellence  than  ihat  alloded  to  4m  the  use  of  the 
.nmdes,  tins  of  itself  would  be  encK^  to  recommend  it  to  the  lover  of  the 
Greek  classics.    The  sections  on  subordinate  clauses  cannot  fiul  to  an^ 
.iheattention  of  scholars.    This  sul^ect  is  treated  at  considerable  len^, 
under  the  head^  of  substantive,  a^ective  and  adverlmd  clauses,  according  as 
,tifee  snbotdinate  sentence  cooeisto  of  the  development  of  a  stdwtantive,  an 
.ad^ectivie,  or  an  adverbial  thought    There  are  many  other  points  of  ezeel- 
Jeaoe  peeoKar  to  this  wnfk  whioh  we  have  been  eompelM  to  {Mms  over  In 
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7s  ikmty  In  bonaoctioti  with  the  more proBaoiwit  wMch  we  have  men" 
tioned,  leBder  die  work  eiiiiiie»tly  worthj  of  ihe  •ttentkm  ef  American 
•DhoUn.  Many  inportaiit  changes  have  been  made  in  thk  new  edition  of 
<lfae  Granunar,  which  has  materially  inereasei  its  fonner  vidiie.  The  pnb^ 
lishers  have  spared  no  pains  to  present  the  worlc  to  the  American  public  in 
n  neat  and  attmctiTe  form.  Of  theel^anceandper8{Mcnit)r  of  the  transla- 
lion,  we  need  my  nothing;  it  will  tpetk  for  itseE  In  coiiclaai<m,  we  most 
heartil  J  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  would  peifoet  themselves  in  a  hm* 
goage,  which  for  flexibility  of  expression  in  all  the  wide  compass  of  thoc^ht 
tma  ^  gay  to  grave,  firooi  lively  to  severe,"  has  remamed  for  ages  the  admi- 
tationoftbeworid,  B. 


JJL  Owen's  Gseek  Bsadsb.^ 

Tm  eoone  of  Qntk  reacting,  presented  in  ihis  new  textbook,  is  shorter 
than  in  the  simihir  woiks  of  Jacobs,  Cohon  and  Fdton,  the  most  popnlar 
among  its  predecessors.  The  text  is  printed  on  99  duodecimo  pages,  and  is 
in  amount  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  old  Graeca  Min(mu  Dr.  Owen^ 
apparently,  has  been  aftaid  of  potting  a  cnmbroos  and  unmanageable  book 
into  the  hands  of  the  beginner.  Perhaps  in  tins  anxiety  to  avoid  excess,  he 
has  erred  on  the  side  of  deficiency.  At  least  there  appears  to  be  one  reasott 
of  eonsideraible  importance  for  desiring  a  greater  extent  of  reading  in  a  work 
of  diis  kind.  A  copious  Greek  Bender  has  this  advantage,  that  it  fomishes 
a  broader  basis  for  school  editions  of  the  Gheek  clasncs.  An  editor  of  Xeno* 
phoo,  or  Homer,  or  Herodotus,  who  can  be  sure  that  no  student  win  come  to 
his  book,  without  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  be  gained  by  reading  250 
or  300  pages  from  a  variety  of  auUiors,  may  feel  himself  dispensed  from  much 
elementary  annotation,  which  he  might  oUierwise  r^^ard  as  necessary.  It  is 
'not  difficult  to  see  tiiat  some  editions  of  Greek  clasncs  puUished  in  our  conn* 
try,  would  have  been  materially  improved,  if  the  editor  ooukL  have  presup- 
posed this  extent  of  study  and  attainment  in  the  class  who  were  to  use  Aem. 
We  mig^t  thus  have  escaped  that  endless  repetition  of  trite  remarks,  useless 
except  for  mere  beginners,  and  ^lat  amount  of  translation,  perhaps  worse 
Hum  useless  even  for  such,  with  which  some  of  our  bodts  are  overloaded. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  anytiiing  frtxn  Homer  should  have  been 
included  in  so  short  a  course.  We  are  frr  from  sharing  the  views  of  diose 
who  would  confine  the  student  for  years  to  a  single  audior,  at  whatever  ride 
of  monotony  and  tedioosness,  lest  his  perception  of  Greek  should  be  confiised 
and  blunted  by  the  variety  of  different  styles.  The  diversities  of  Xenophon 
and  Hate,  of  Strabo  and  Hotarch  and  Lucian,  are  tmch  less  phil<Jogical 

1  A  Greek  Header,  containing  Selections  from  various  Authors,  adapted  to 
6ophocle8*8  and  Kilhner's  Grammars,  with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon,  for  the  use  of 
Bchools  and  Academies,  by  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D^  Professor  of  the  Qrtok  and 
!Latin  Languages  and  Literatnre  in  the  Free  Academy  in  New  York  Ci^. 
New  ToHl;  J^rlti  4  AUen,  27  Dey  Street.  1950.  Itao.  pp.  xi,  894. 
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44Ai!b«tenMl|att4  8ewcolX'«BQ'«^3^*i>«i^^  ^  learner  tbui  Ae 
jdivemto  of  GoWwMtli  and  Gihbon  and  Irving  to  embarfaoi  a  German  in 
iibi«  firat  altempi  to  learn. £nglith.  Bui  ve  miglii  faesjilate  to  give  the  Ger- 
4MA  9^  the  oaliet  Df.  hie  conraeilheiivorks  oi  Gower  or  Chancer,  di£fering  to 
/widely  as  they  daitt  langnflge  andiidiom  from  the  £ngliBh  of  these  later  cobh 
Sgmm*  And  it  aeeme  eqaally  tinadvisaUe  to  plonge  die  etodent*  wIm)  haa 
jbardly  yet  becooae  &nuliar  with  the  eoamoa  Attie  ftnnB,  into  the  vast  and 
various  ma^e  of  the  Homeric  language. 

Among  th^  poetical  extracts^  we  have  also  some  of  the  Anacreontieodef. 
]nj^^a^»to  ifbw^t  tbe«ditor  has  inadvertently  esprened  himself  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  student  might  suppose  some  of  them  at  least  to  be  the  genuine 
productions  of  Anacreon.  Their  spiirionsness  is  at  present  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  Joe  Millerisms  «f  Hieredes,  wUch  stand  here,  as  in  the  Graeca  Mi- 
^^g^a,  after  ;the  Ae^iPpie  ^blesyare  a  somewhat  qnestiattahle  eenctsnon  to 
i)ie  love  o^£un«  ii^heffenl  iA.th«  slaident  miad. 

V  Xbe^jceipaimng  Mleetien^  v».(Uiie  ApotbegvH^  ascribed  to  Fbtarehy  44i« 
jpit^k^es  of  Luoiw,  and  the  extraflls  £rom.ilih6  CyMfaediaraMUhe  Amtimr 
sjlAfCaU  :^r  na  pMiieulai  weauuk*  rThe  Greek  testis. veiy elegantly,  and> 
9^  far. as. we  have  i>beervedi  vevy  eoDte^iiy  printedv^iui the  whole  aj^peav* 
f^ice  of  ^  .wod^  is  highly  eoeditable  Ad  the  pubtKben. 
-  Xh^  merits  ovf  Dr*  Owen  as  «  oe^^^pentotor  am  too  watt  known  to  veqi^re 
remiM^k.  The  wock  fit^Aes  whb  a.  J..eouc»E»i„whieh  seemsto  be  caiwliiily  pre* 
parad,  thovgli in  t^e  defiwtipiiatfadre.is fMoribapa  too  mncb  aaeumnliilion  o£ 
fyiKwymow ^^jfimnim^ ■ .     ..'-.  ..n:,.   <  .'■/    ,.     -       i       ■  B, 

XV,   The  St.udt  of  yT'oRPs.*, 

ToERiB  ar6  those  who  oriticisalangoageas  if  k  weve-a  pro&iot  of  mecflian^ 
i^ov  They  elthex  disiregard  it,. at  a  maMer  of  comparatively  Uttle  consa^ 
qpfimei^  or  |hey  b^w  /and  hack  it,-fhsagft  its  onthK^gmpl^'and  pervert  ito 
une^og.^  ^pempiv^leealy  asJf  tbey  veve  bat  whittling  nistiuk#  We  eali 
«/^ec  feel^ to^  flxmglari that Jai»giiag»  k Mvftng^  tbatrkkeeprpaoefwiihdio 
ihoqght  awl  maaifetoejqpsrteneea^  the  nations  thitnsait»a«d  in ttai^^ 
ogiKidHionarficQm  age.toage^i^'noiMa^indieator^ef  «be  4ign)lyand.gmn- 
deuTy  o€  increasiiag  -dflgmdatieai  oi  the  people**  Its  most  peribe^etate  may 
not  sym;hroatze  exactly,  with  the  bi^best  naCional  prosperity,  bnt  its  iron,  if* 
silver,  its  golden,  its  bcacen  ages  will  be  firand  pretty  fteuly  to  IbBow  tii<e 
intellectual  a^d  moral  ooodHion  of  thcve  vfko  write  and  speak  it  But  Ian* 
gm^  i»  made  up  of  words,  and  it  is  the  objeet  of  Mr,  Trends  to  show  how 
there  is  stored  up  in  words,  and  not  in  bwiks  alone^  truths  of  history  and 

^  Oil  the  Study  of  Words,  by  Hichard  Chenevix  Trench,  B.  D,,  Vicar  of  It- 
cii^stroke,  Hants ;  fixamin{ng  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  j  and 
Pityfessof  of  Divinity,  Sag's  College,  London.  From  the  Second  London  edition, 
reHsed  and  eijdarged,    Hedfleld,  atnton  Hall,  Kcw  Toik.  1858. 

■       -    54*  '    '  ■  ....        .    ■ 
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morals,  of  passion  and  imagination.  Anofber  purpose  of  these  interesting 
and  Taioable  lectures,  is  to  lead  the  mind  to  a  careful  discrimination  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  of  their  AiH  value  in  the  expression  <if  thought,  and 
thus  to  lead  the  student  to  exactness  and  precision  as  well  as  to  comprehen- 
siveness and  power.  A  subtle  master  of' the  tongue  suffers  his  language  to 
bend  and  apply  itself  to  every  form  of  tfaovgfat  Sometimes  it  is  rigid  and 
severe  in  definition  and  demonstration,  sometimes  tnmuhuous  in  passion, 
sometimes  cool  in  ai^gument,  sometimes  simple  and  artless  in  narration.  The 
occult  power  of  words  is  often  that  which  gives  them  their  peculiar  fitness 
and  charm.  Iniages,  feelings,  thoughts,  half  awakened  by  the  word  or  phrase, 
constitute  its  peculiar  felicity  and  mark  the  practical  movement  of  the  mind 
which  uses  it.  Words  may  be  compared  to  an  alio  relievOy  behind  the  nudn 
and  prominent  figures  of  which,  you  see  dlin  outlines  of  forms  moving  silently 
and  attending  upon  the  principal  actors.  Take  these  away  and  the  proces- 
sion is  comparatively  solitary  and  desottte.  ' 

Mr.  Trench's  six  lectures  abound  in  information,  and  they  will  serve  a 
still  better  purpose  in  Btandiag  as  a  model  of  what  every  student  and  every 
writer  of  our  laagoage  should  do,  and  may  easily  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
himself.  The  subjects  treated  are,  besides  the  Introductory  lecture,  The 
Horality  in  words;  The  History  in  words;  Rise  of  new  words;  The  Dis- 
tinction of  words;  and  The  Schoolmaster's  use  of  words. 

Under  eack  of  thosa  topics  he  illiisCkBtes'Che^faliie  of  a  careful  stady  of 
words,  and  by  thd'sfanpb  pnctm  of  die  etysMk^gy  pr  the  history  of  terms, 
shows  how  fiudl  thefar  meaning  vaa^  he;  and^whtit  richness  of  information  is 
often  concealed  within  the  narrow  and  unsuspected  limits  of  a  few  syllables. 
We  cannot  belter  give  an  idea  of  the  work,  and  of  the  really  delightful  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  executed,  than  by  quoting  a  few  illustrations  from  the  dif- 
ferent Lectures. 

"  *  Iliads  without  a  Homer,*  some  one  has  called,  with  a  little  exa^geratbn,  the 
heautifal  but  anonymous  baUad  poetry  of  Spain.  One  may  be  permitted, 
perhaps,  to  p«sh  the  exaggeration  a  little  further  in  the  same  direction, 
and  to  apply  the  phrase  not  merelj  lo  a  ballad  hot  to  a  word.  Let  me  illustrate 
that  which  I  have  been  bare  saying  somewhat  more  at  length  bj  the  word  '  ^b- 
ulatk>n.'  We  all  know  m  a  general  way  that  this  word,  which  occurs  not  seldom 
in  Scripture  and  in  the  litni^,  means  afflictk>n,  sorrow,  anguish ;  bat  it  is  quite 
worth  oar  while  to  know  how  it  means  this,  and  to  question  the  word  a  little 
closer.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ^  tribulum,*  which  was  the  thrashing  instru- 
ment or  roller,  wherebj  the  Roman  husbandman  separated  the  com  firom  the 
husks ;  and  *  tribulatio '  in  its  primary  significance  was  the  act  of  this  separation. 
But  some  Latin  writer  of  the  Christian  church  appropriated  the  word  and  image 
for  the  setting  forth  of  a  higher  truth ;  and  sorrow,  distress  and  adversity,  being 
the  appointed  maans  for  the  separating  in  men  <^  their  ohaff  from  their  wheat,  of 
whatever  in  them  was  Mght  and  trivial  and  poor  from  the  solid  and  the  tree, 
therefore  he  called  these  sorrows  and  griefs  ^  tribalations,*  thrashings,  tha^is,  of 
the  inner  spiritual  man,  without  which  there  coald  be  no  fitting  him  lor  the  hea- 
venly garnor.    Kow  in  proof  of  what  I  have  just  liow  §tddi  namely,  that  a  single 
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-word  it  often  a  e<fticeiitrat6d  poem,  »  Httle  gnun  of  gold  capable  of  being  beaten 
out  into  a  bioad  extent  of  gold-lea^  I  will  qmote,  in  reference  to  this  rery  word 
*  tribnlatioat'  a.gracefnl  composition  by  an  early  English  poet,  which  yon  will  at 
otneeperccive  is  all  wrapped  up  in  this  word,  bein^  from  first  to  last  only  the  ex- 
panding of  the  image  and  thought  which  this  word  has  implicitly  given : 

*  Till  fh>m  the  straw,  the  flail,  iht  <com  doth  beat. 
Until  Che  chaff  be  purg^  from  the  wheat, 
Tea,  till  the  mill  the  grains  in  pieces  tear. 
The  richness  of  the  flour  will  scarce  appear. 
So,  tiU  men's  persona  great  afflictiona  tonch, 
If  worth  be  found,  their  worth  is  not  so  much, 
Because,  like  wheat  in  straw,  they  have  npt  yet 
That  value  which  in  thrashing  they  may  ^t. 
For  till  the  bruising  flails  of  God's  correctioftB 
'  Have  thrash^  out  of  us  our  vain  affections ; 

Till  those  coemptions  which  do  misbecome  ns 
Are  by  thy  sacred  Spirit  winnowed  from  us ; 
Until  from  us  the  strttw  of  Worldly  treasni«f, 
TiU  all  the  dnttv  chaff  of  empty  pleasures, 
Yea,  till  His  flau  upon  us  He  doth  lay, 
To  thrash  the  husk  of  this  out  flesh  away ; 
And  leave  the  soul  nncoTered ;  nay  yet  viott^ 
TiU  God  shaU  make  our  very  snirit  poor. 
We  shall  not  up  to  highest  wealth  aspire ; 
But  then  we  shaU ;  and  that  is  my  desire.^  ^ 

'  Language  is  tmly,  a«  Mr.  Trench  caOs  it,  '^  fhe  amber  in  Which  a  thousand 
precious  and  snbfle  thougfati  faafve  been  m/kHf  embedded  and  pteeerred.  In 
the  secondf  lecture,  on  *'  the  Morality  in  irokb^"  tiie  tolr|ect  is  thus  admira- 
bly opened : 

"  But  has  man  faUen,  and  deeply  fallen,  from  the  heights  of  his  original  crea- 
tion 1  We  need  no  more  than  his  kingnagc  to  prove  it.  Like  everything  else 
about  him,  it  bears  at  once  the  stamp  of  Ids  greatness  and  of  his  degradation,  of 
his  glory  and  of  his  shame.  What  dark  and  sombre  threads  he  must  have  woven 
into  the  tissue  of  his  life,  before  we  could  trace  such  dark  ones  running  through 
the  tissue  of  his  language !  What  facts  of  wickedness  and  wo  must  have  existed 
in  the  first,  ere  there  could  be  sudi  words  to  designate  these  a«  are  found  in  the 
last.  There  have  been  always  those  who  have  sought  to  make  light  of  the  hurts 
which  man  has  inflicted  on  himself,  of  the  sickne^  with  which  he  is  sick ;  who 
would  fain  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  moralists  and  divines,  if  they 
have  not  quite  invented,  have  yet  enormously  exaggerated,  these.  Bat  are  these 
statements  found  only  in  Scripture  and  in  sermOns  ?  Are  there  not  mournful 
corroborations  of  their  truth  imprinted  deeply  upon  every  region  of  man's  natu- 
ral and  spiritural  life,  and  on  none  more  deeply  than  on  his  language  1  It  needs 
no  more  than  to  open  a  dictionary,  and  to  cast  our  eye  thoug^tfhUy  down  a  few 
columns,  and  we  shaU  find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  sadder  and  sterner  es- 
timate of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  condition.  How  else  shaU  we  explain  this 
long  catalogue  of  words,  having  aU  to  do  with  sin,  or  with  sorrow,  or  with  both  f 
How  came  they  there  ?  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  were  not  invented 
without  being  needed,  that  they  hare  each  a  conrelative  in  the  world  of  realities. 
I  open  the  flnt  letter  of  the  alphabet?  what  means  this  '.ah,'  this  'alas,*  these 
deep  and  long*4rawa  sighs  of  homanity,  whidi  at  once  we  encounter  there! 
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And  then  presently  follow  words  such  as  these :  *  auction,' '  «gon  j/  *  aqgaish^' 

*  assassin/  '  atheist,'  *  avarice,*  and  twenty  more  —  words,  you  will  otserve,  for 
the  most  part  not  laid  np  in  the  recesses  of  the  langange,  to  be  drawn  forth  and 
used  at  rare  opportunities,  hutoccupying  many  of  them  its  foremost  ranks.  And 
indeed,  as  regards  abundance,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  observe  how  much 
richer  is  every  vocabulary  in  words  that  set  forth  sit^,  than  in  those  that  set  forth 
graces.  When  St  Paul  (GaL  5:  19—23)  would  put  thes^  against  those,  'the 
works  of  tiie  flesh  *  against '  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,'  those  are  seventeen,  these  only 
nine  j  and  where  do  we  find  in  Scripture  such  lists  of  graces,  as  we  do  at  2  Tlnii 
3:  2,  Rom.  1:  29 — 31,  of  their  opposites  ? 

The  criticbm  on  such  words  as  "  tinsel,**  *.*  animosity ,** "  pr^vdio^** "  pUgu^i'li 
the  Latip  wowi"  assept^^/' "  Ubertioe,"  **  pf^u,"  f*  «Uly/*|tfi(]lfiMDy«Ahfj||^ 
isequal^  full  of  iQ§ei¥M(y>Apd  wise  fiiigg«4doQ0»  -  ,  u  ^  i>i...i,.  .i  /u 
Of  the  **  Histoiy  ia  wowia,*'  mmat  rinydar  iiii>mc«i  aro  yieiui  Xako^lbct 
esample  the  ternia  "  aaBnterar  **  and  ^  poltmoQ :  **  *  ' 

*«  *  6aiui«erer,'  derived  from '  ht  Sainte  Teire/  is  <m«^vi4«  vistts  th«  Holjr  Liuid^i^ 
At  first  a  deep  and  etnmest  cwtfausiarai  drew  ffmrtbiih^t*  vlsil^^iti  the  betfu^^ 
tiful  words  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  our  Fourth  Henry,  and  whic^- 
explains  so  well  the  attractions  that  at  one  time  made  Palestine  the  magnet  of 
dl  Christendom  ^ib'Tisit,  I  say — 

*  those,  hftly^eld^  ,     .       . ,    , 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  iburteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
"SorouK  advantage  on  die  bktor  oree&* 

By  degrees,  however,  as  the  enthusiasm  spent  itself^  the  making  of  this  pilgrim-* 
age  degenerated  into  a  mere  worldly  fashion,  and  every  idler  that  liked  strolling 
about  better  than  performing  the  duties  of  his  calUog,  assuined  the  pi|grim*a. 
sta6f,  and  proclaimed  himself  bound  for  the  Holy , Land  ^  to  which  .very  often  he^ 
never  in  earnest  set  out  And  thus  this  word  forfeited  the  more  honorable  mean*, 
ing  it  may  once  have  possessed,  and  the  •  saunterer '  came  to  signify  one  idly  and  ^ 
nnprofitably  wasting  his  time,  loitering  here  and  there,  with  no  fixed  purpose  or 
aim. 

*♦  A  curious  piece  of  history  is  wrapped  up  in  the  word  '  poltroon,'  supposing 
it  to  be  indeed  derived,  as  many  excellent  etymologists  have  considered,  from  the 
Latin  *  poUice  truncus ;'  one,  that  is  deprived,  or  who  has  deprived  himself,  of  his 
thumb.  We  know  that  in  the  old  times  a  self-mutilation  of  this  description  was 
not  unfrequent  on  &e  part  of  some  cowardly  shirking  fellow,  who  wished  to  es- 
eape  his  share  in  the  defence  of  his  country ;  he  would  cut  off  his  right  thumb, 
and  at  once  become  incapable  of  drawing  the  bow,  an4  thps  useless  for  the  wars. , 
It  was  not  to  ho,  wondepid  a^  that  EnglufhBien,  the  men  of  Creey  opd  Ag;incoi^rt, . 
who  with  those  very  bows  ^hich  he  had  di^bled^  himself  t^uxi  dn^wing,  )iad, 
quelled  the  mailed  diivalry  of  Europe,  shoul|(l  have. looked  with  extremest  dis- 
dain on  one  who  had  so  basely  exempted  himself  fVom  service,  nor  that  the  *  pol- 
Vce  truncus,'  the  poltroon,  first  applied  to  «  coward  of  this  sort,  should  afterward 
become  a  name  of  scorn  affixed,  to  every  base  and  coward^  evader  of  the  dutiet 
•nj  dangers  oflifsr" 
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Equally  cnrioiis  are  the  deriTatioiis  of  "  mammet"  and  '^mammetry  "  from 
Mohammed;  of  ''dnnce"  (alas)  from  *'Duns  Scotns";  of  ^tariff"  fion 
Tarift,"  etc    An  admirable  Hlostration  doees  the  lecture : 

**  That  which  has  been  spoken  in  this  lectare  will,  I  trust,  abundantly  justify 
the  comparison  with  which  I  would  conclude  it.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  pieces 
of  money  which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  are  passing  through  our 
hands,  had  each  one  something  of  its  own  which  made  it  more  or  less  worthy  of 
note;  if  on  one  was  stamped  some  striking  maxim,  on  another  some  important 
fiMt,  on  a  third  a  memorable  date;  if  others  were  works  of  finest  art,  grayen  with 
rare  and  beautifbl  deriees,  or  bearing  the  head  of  some  ancient  sage  or  heroic 
king;  fdiile  others  again  were  the  iolt  surviving  monuments  of  mighty  nations 
that  once  fiUed  the  world  with  their  £nne;  what  a  careless  indiiFerence  to  our 
own  improvement  would  it  aigue  in  us,  if  we  were  content  that  these  should  come 
and  goy  should  stay  by  us  <Mr  pass  from  us,  without  our  voudisafing  to  them  so 
much  as  one  serious  regard.  Such  a  currency  there  is,  a  currency  intellectual 
and  spiritual  of  no  meaner  worth,  and  one  with  which  we  have  to  transact  so 
much  of  the  higher  business  of  our  lives.  Let  us  see  that  we  come  not  here  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  any  such  incurious  dufaiess  as  that  which  I  have  im^ 
agined.'' 

We  forbear  amply  from  want  of  space  to  quote  from  the  lectures  on  the 
^  Rise  of  hew  words"  and  on  **  Synonyms."  The  passages  already  selected 
are  but  fiur  specimens  of  the  whole.  A  few  remarks  on  the  abominatioa 
called  ''phonetic  spelling,"  the  object  of  whioh  is  thaf  all  wrads  should  be 
apeit  according  as  diey  are  sounded,"  shall  dose  our  extnaots : 

**  The  tacit  assumption  that  it  ought  so  to  be,  is  the  pervading  error  running 
through  the  whole  system.  But  there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should ;  every  word 
on  the  contrary  has  two  existences,  as  a  spoken  word  and  a  written ;  and  you 
have  no  right  to  sacrifice  one  of  these,  or  even  to  subordinate  it  wholly,  to  the 
other.  A  word  exists  as  truly  for  the  eye  as  for  the  ear,  and  in  a  highly  advanced 
state  of  society,  where  reading  is  almost  as  universal  as  speaking,  as  much  per- 
haps ibr  the  first  as  for  the  last  That  in  the  written  word  moreover,  is  the 
permanence  and  continuity  of  language  and  of  learning,  and  that  the  connection 
is  most  intimate  of  a  true  orthography  with  all  this,  is  affirmed  in  oar  words, 
*  letters,' '  literature,*  *  unlettered,'  even  as  in  other  languages  by  words  entirely 
corresponding  to  Aese.i 

*'  The  gains  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  as  is  proposed, 
would  be  insignificantly  small,  while  tlie  losses  would  be  enormonsly  great 
The  gains  would  be  the  saving  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  in  the  learning  to 
spell ;  an  amount  of  labor,  however,  absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme.  This  labor,  whatever  it  is,  would  be  in  great  part  saved,  as  the 
pronunciation  would  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the  spelling ;  if,  indeed,  spel- 
ling or  ordiography  could  then  be  sakl  to  exist  But  even  this  insignificant 
gain  would  not  long  remain,  seeing  that  pronunciation  is  itself  continually  alter- 
ing ;  custom  is  lord  here  for  better  or  for  worse ;  and  a  multitude  of  words  are 
now  pronounced  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  that, 
ere  veiy  long,  there  would  again  be  a  chasm  between  the  spelling  and  pronun- 

1  As  littaro^  yffdf^fM^xa,  iy^dfiftwrog* 
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oifttion  of  words  j — onletf  indeed  tbe  ibnner  weHB  to  vmry,  m  I  do  not  see  weft 
bow  it  ooold  consistently  refuse  to  do  with  eech  Tariation  of  the  latter,  repio- 
ducing  each  one  of  its  barbarous  or  capricious  alterations ;  which  thus  it  must 
be  remembered,  would  be  changes  not  in  the  pronunciation  only,  but  in  the 
word' itself,  for  the  word  would  only  exist  as  a  pronounced  word,  the  written  being 
ft  mere  shadow  of  this.  When  these  had  multiplied  a  little,  and  they  would  in« 
deed  multiply  exceedingly,  so  soon  as  the  barrier  against  them  which  now  exists 
was  remored,  what  the  language  would  ere  long  become,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess. 
**  This  factf  howerer,  though  akme  sufficient  to  show  how  little  the  scheme  of 
phonetic  spelling  would  retnore  er«n  those  ineonrenienees  which  it  proposes  tO 
femedy.is  ooly  the  smalletc  objection  to  it.  The  ftr  deeper  and  more  eerionS 
•se  is,  thai  in  tnmiMeraMe  instaooes,  k  would  obNtermte  ahogether  iboBe  cleat 
BMrfcs  of  biith  and  paieatage,  wbkfa,  if  not  aM,  yet  so  many  of  o«r  words  bear 
now  upon  their  Tery  fh>nts,  or  are  ready,  upon  ft  very  slight  Immrogmtltm^  m 
declare  to  us.  Words  hare  now  an  ancestry ;  and  the  ancestry  of  wonds  as  oC 
incn,  is  often  a  very  noble  part  of  them,  making  them  capable  of  great  things, 
because  those  from  whom  they  are  descended  have  done  great  things  befoei 
them;  but  this  woo  Id  deface  their  scutcheon,  and  bring  them  all  to  the  same 
Ignoble  level.  Words  are  now  a  nation,  gprouped  into  tribes  and  families,  some 
smaller,  some  larger,  this  change  would  go  far  to  reduce  them  to  a  promiscuous 
and  barbarous  horde.  Now  they  are  often  translucent  with  their  idea,  as  an 
ftlubusier  vase  Is  lighted  up  by  a  lamp  placed  within  it;  hi  how  ftiAtiy  tases 
Would  this  iiMer  light  be  then  quenched.  They  have  now  a  body  and  a  soul, 
•Ad  tlM  soul  Wokiag  through  the  body ;  oftentimes  then  nothing  but  the  hoAy, 
»et.seMom  nothing  but  the  earease,  •f  the  word  would  mmsMb  Both  tbM 
objections  were  uived  long  ago  by  Bacon,  who  eharaderiaes  this  «o-ealM 
reformation,  'that  writing  should  be  consonant  to  speaking,*  as  'abiaachof 
unprofitable  subtlety;'  and  especially  urges  that  thereby  'the  derivations  of 
words,  especially  from  foreign  languages,  are  utterly  defaced  and  extinguished.' " 

Am  win  be  in^BFred,  we  cannot  too  strongly  contfiieod  this  Iktle  book  to  tli% 
otteatioQ  not  only  of  students  but  of  all  mterested  in  onr  langtiage.  We  no- 
tice one  word  on  the  last  page,  the  use  of  which  is  a  strong  illtisCration  of 
gome  of  the  points  suggested  in  the  discussion,  viz.  the  word  '<  solemnizing,'* 
in  the  sense  of  producing  a  solemn  feeling.  This  word  has  been  edging  its 
way  into  respectable  society  ibr  a  number  of  years,  though  oAen  chai^d 
upon  us  as  an  Americanism  and  more  specific^y  still  as  a  clerical  fiiult,  but 
we  were  taken  a  little  by  surprise  to  see  it  in  such  a  treatise.  B. 


V.  New  Work  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Apostle  Paul.* 

It  is  well  known  that  detaehmeiiti  of  the  British  Navy  have  beea  tmt- 
floyed  for  many  years  in  making  most  minuto  and  searohiag  eaManinatioPB 
of  nearly  all  ike  coasts,  islaiids,  etc.  of  the  eastern  Mediteiraueaw.  *io  this 
way  a  great  amoiint  of  aoeorale  ittfomation  has  beea  deposited  in  ibe  av- 

1  The  Life  and  SpMes  of  St. Paal,  by  Oie  Bev.  W.J.  CooybsaM.  H. A., 
lass  Fdlew  of  Triidty  College,  Caasbcidge,  aad  die  Bev.  J.  a  Howsoa,  BL  Aw, 
Frittctpal  of  the  CoUegiate  lastitatioii,  LivsrpooL  In  two  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  4tS. 
4to.  London.  1851. 
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cbrres  of  tiie  BritiBh  admiralty.  These  expeditions  liave  ftuniiiied  protee^ 
tkm  and  efficient  aid  to  private  indrvidnals,  men  of  taste  and  science  who 
have  traversed  the  acQacent  regions,  some  of  whom  have  written  works  of 
great  valne.  What  shores,  what  regions  to  examine  I  How  the  imagination 
Icindles  at  their  very  names  I  Troy,  Byzantium,  Tarsus,  Antioch,  Smyrna, 
Lesbos,  Mt  Athos,  *'  the  great  landmark,"  Philippi,  and  the  beautiful  islea 
and  coasts  of  the  Aegean.  How  precious  to  the  Christian,  no  less  dian  to 
the  classical  scholar,  are  these  venerable  lands  I  May  the  day  soon  eome 
when  not  only  the  classic  spirit  shall  spring  up  from  its  ashes,  but  when  tiba 
Bay  %ring  ttoai  on  high  shall  dawn  on  all  the  scenes  of  the  great  Apos^% 
labors,  and  Christianity  everywhere  appear  hi  ito  own  Ireshness  Md  pontj^ 
'  Tlieliftaiidcharacter  of  every  indivkhial  are  more  or  less  alfeeted  1^^ 
limes  and  eivcnmstanees  in  whieh  he  lives.  WhOe  it  is  tnie  that  afi  the  great 
tontrdtting  minds  of  any  age,  give  in  some  measure  a  character  to  ^efar  age, 
k  is  also  tme  that  the  age  leaves  its  own  impress  on  the  men  who  lived  in  it. 
The  great  names  ^t  shape  and  mould  society  will  in  no  small  degree  make 
their  own  circumstances,  and  yet  in  an  important  sense  ^ir  circumstances 
make  them.  Ko  man  in  a  given  position,  and  vnd^  particular  ii^ueiicea| 
is  what  he  would  have  been,  had  these  been  reversed.  The  system  of  eds* 
nation  under  which  his  mind  first  began  to  develop  itsetf,  the  social  infiv^Mea 
l^to  which  be  was  broog^  in  contact,  the  civil  polity  under  which  he  fived| 
the  different  phases  of  life  wluch  daily  met  the  ey^  the  religioas  viewv  otoy 
vent  in  fab  time,  ^  pUloeophieal  systems  ot  his  age,  the  yery  scenery  with 
which  he  has  been  fimtiliar,  all  have  thehp  ii^oenee  npon  his  character. 
The  knowledge  of  these  conditions  becomes  the  more  necessary,  as  they  are 
the  more  remote  from  the  present  time,  and  are  less  frmiKar  to  our  present 
experience  and  observation;  and  they  become  indiq[>en8ably  necessaiy, 
where  them  is  a  fawk  of  other  materials  for  a  complete  biography.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  work  to  meet  these  oqnditioas,  "  to  give  a  living  picture  ef  St 
Paul  and  the  circumstanoes  by  which  he  was  surrounded.'*  The  direct  nuH 
terials  fi>r  his  biography  are  gleaned  from  his  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  tiie 
Apostles ;  both  these  sources  of  inibnnation  are  valuable,  and  indeed  htii^ 
pensable ;  but  alone,  they  woidd  leave  his  biography  in  a  mere  skeleton-fonB, 
the  filling  up  and  beautifying  of  which  would  require  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
moulding  and  modifying  i^hiences  that  could  be  gathered,  on  every  hand, 
from  the  widely  different  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  This  the 
auyK>rs  have  done  in  a  very  fiuthiul  and  minute  manner,  no  sources  of  infor- 
mation having  been  overlooked,  that  would  throw  fight  on  the  life,  the  writ- 
ings and  missionary  labors  of  the  Apostle.  They  introduce  ns  to  the  influ- 
CBcea  under  which  he  grew  up  in  Tarsus,  **  the  chief  city  of  Ceficia,"  and 
the  education  he  would  receive  in  the  schools  of  his  home ;  we  follow  him  to 
the  new  seeaes  and  ansocialioas  by  which  he  Is  sunoonded,  when,  at  a  mft- 

1  Thus  far  Professor  Edwards  had  written  hut  a  lirar  weeks  hefbte  his  death, 
vhen  his  incssasing  prostration  coan|ielM  him  to  lay  down  his  pen  on  his  maaw 
lesipt,  both  of  which  have  been  treaauved  mp  as  sad  mamaatos  of  his  last  liia- 
rary  labors. 
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torer  age,  he  leaves  the  plains  of  CiHcia,  and  is  pkced  in  the  *<  hill  country" 
of  Jerusalem,  *<  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,''  the  most  eminent  ornament  of  the  two 
prominent  schools  then  at  the  Jewish  capitaL  The  circle  of  influences  within 
which  he  was  here  brought,  can  hardlj  fiul  to  be  detected  in  his  subsequent 
life  and  character.  The  disputations  that  he  constantly  heard  upon  the  Law, 
the  system  of  dialectics  with  which  he  must  have  become  familiar,  a  system 
not  unlike  the  Socratic  method  of  instruction)  ^  both  in  hearing  and  asking 
questions,"  fitted  him  to  meet  succesefoUy  in  his  ministry  the  sophistries  of 
the  caTilling  Jews,  and  to  reason  m%htily  out  of  the  Scriptiires.  In  this 
way  the  Apostle  is  traced  in  all  his  joumeyings, "  in  his  perils  in  the  city,  in 
his  perils  in  the  sea,  and  in  his  perils  among  fidse  brethren,"  with  all  the  ar* 
my  of  influences,  whether  fisiToraUe  or  adversei  that  attended  him.  An  ao- 
pmot  is  g^ven  of  each  of  die  countries  and  places  he  visits,  and  the  circnm- 
stances  by  which  he  is  there  surrounded*  The  lands,  the  cities,  the  seas  and 
harbors  connected  with  his  travels  become  ftmiliar  oljects.  We  can  follow 
|dm  *^  among  the  palms  of  Syria,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  olives  of  Attica,' 
the  green  Isthmian  pines  of  Corinth."  We  enter  the  Piraeus  with  him;  we 
stand  with  him  upon  the  Areopagus,  with  the  Acropdis,  the  Agora  and  Pnyz 
in  view,  with  the  temples,  the  ahars  and  statues  innumerable  riang  before 
him.  We  hear  him  disputing  with  tiie  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  endeavoring 
to  refute  the  Pantheism  of  the  one,  and  the  Atheian  of  the  other,  by  making 
known  to  them  "  the  unknown  God." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  one  or  two  points  glanced  at,  how  valo« 
^e  an  auvliary  the  present  work  will  be  in  giving  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  character  and  writings  of  the  great  Apostle,  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Introduction  to  the  work,  wiU  show  the  wide  circle 
from  which  the  authors  intend  to  draw  illustrations  in  order  to  give  a  full 
view  of  th^  Apostle's  character  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen ;  and  what 
they  here  mark  out  as  necessary  for  this  purpose,  they  have  very  saccessfiilly 
accomplished,  so  &r  as  the  work  has  been  completed : 

**  To  understand  St  Paul's  personal  history  as  a  misHionary  to  the  heathen, 
we  must  know  the  state  of  the  different  populations  which,  he  visited ;  the 
character  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  at  the  epoch ;  the  points  of 
intersection  between  the  political  history  of  the  world  and  the  scriptocal 
narrative^  the  social  organization  and  giadation  of  ranks,  for  which  he  eof 
joins  respect ;  the  position  of  women,  to  which  he  specially  refers  in  many 
of  his  letters ;  the  relations  between  parents  and  children,  slaves  and  mas- 
ters, which  he  not  vainly  sought  to  imbue  with  the  loving  spirit  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  quality  and  influence,  under  the  early  empire,  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  religions,  whose  eflcte  corruptness  he  denounces  with  such  in-« 
dignant  scorn ;  the  public  amusement  of  the  people,  whence  he  draws  topics 
of  warning  or  illustration ;  the  operation  of  the  Roman  law,  under  which 
he  was  so  frequently  arraigned ;  the  courts  in  which  he  was  tried)  and  tiie 
magistrate  by  Whose  sentence  he  suffered ;  the  legionary  soldiers  who  acted 
as  his  guards;  the  roads  by  which  he  travelled,  whether  through  the  moun- 
taiM  of  Lycaonla,  or  the  marshes  of  Latium  ]  the  course  of  commerce  hy 
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wbicli  hk  journeys  were  so  oflen  regoUted ;  and  the  character  of  that  im- 
perfect navigation  by  which  hia  life  was  so  many  times  endangered.  "* 

The  Epistles  are  inserted  in  chronok^cal  order  in  the  course  of  the 
biogn4>hy,  accompanied  by  sach  explanations  of  the  circumstances  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent»  as  to  make  them  more  fully  understood,  and  to  give 
them  a  deeper  interest  A  new  translation  of  the  Epistles  is  given,  having 
more  the  foim  of  a  paraphrase,  than  the  common  version,  and  marking  with 
more  precision  than  a  literal  translation  could  do,  the  transitions  and  sudden 
changes  of  thought.  The  translation  is  therefore  designed  to  make  the 
same  impression  upon  the  English  reader,  as  the  original  made  on  those 
to  whom  the  iBpistles  were  at  first  addressed.  The  work  is  published  in 
the  quarto  form,  the  first  volume  containing  492  pages.  The  present  voir 
time  is  fUrnish^d  wjth  thirty  finished  steel  engravings,  rep^rcsenting  the 
pla^^  which  the  Apostle,  visi^.  These  engravings  were  taken  on  the 
^t,  by  eminent  artists,  expressly  for  this  work.  Ha^s,  too,  have,  been 
suf^lied,  *'  exhibiting,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  can  at  present  be  attaiiwd, 
the  physical  features  of , the  countries  visited,  and  some  of  the  ancient  routes 
throi^h  them,  together  with  the  plans  of  the  most  important  cities  and  mari- 
time charts  of  coasts,  when  they  were  required."  The  second  volume, 
completing,  the  work,  which  has  been  delayed  by  the  ill  health  of  one  of  the 
audiors,  will  be  published  early  in  October* 

•   »       Tit  History  oi^ttiss  Sboond  Cmrftcit  t»  Boston.* 

Tfitis  is  a  book  whidi^o  Ghristian  man,  and  especially  no  Pnntan  Chrl^ 
tian)  can  read,  widiout  the  highest  respect  for,  and  the  profbnndest  sympathy 
with,  the  writer.  It  is  one  Of  those  oufgushings  which  show  that  there  h  yet, 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  community,  a  rich  vein  of  the  old  Puritan 
element,  throbbing  and  working  and  feeling,  and  turning  the  hearts  of  the 
duUren  to  tka  /atker%>  God  be  pmised  that  it  is  sa  The  Puritan  fatherti 
were  not  perfect;  they  had  their  fiiults,  strong  fitults,  fbr  their  whole  cliar- 
acter  was  a  character  of  mighty  strength.  Yet  they  bved  God  and  God's 
truth  \  to  this  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  every  earthly  endearment — and 
their  most  fervent  prayer  fbr  their  posterity » to  Uie  remotest  generation,  was, 
that  they  too  might  possess  God  and  Grod's  trUth>  whatever  else  they  might 
lack.  Such  prayers  are  not  to  remain  always  Unanswered.  The  children 
of  the  Puritans  by  bodily  descent  will  yet  be  their  children  by  spiritual  re- 
generation, and  it  shall  not  be  the  reproach  of  New  England  that  tlie  glow* 
ing,  unworldly.  Scriptural  fiiith  of  its  fbunders  has  died  out 

We  hope  to  see  many  more  such  local  histories  as  this  from  those  who  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  old  establishments ;  and  we  long  to  find  the  authors^ 
not  only  almost^  hnt  altogether ^  Buch  as  tCe  are,  except — that  which  is  faulty. 

S. 

1  A  Histbry  V^f  the  Second  Chnrch,  Or  Old  North,  in  Boston,  to  which  is  added 
a  History  of  the  New  Brick  ChUi^h,  with  Engravings.  By  Chandler  Bobbins, 
Minister  of  the  Second  Church.  Boston :  Published  by  John  WUson  k  Bon.  1832. 
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ARTICLE   XI, 
SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERAKY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Asia. 

From  the  Journal  oj  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Perkins,  Missionary  at  (Mmiah,  communis 
cated  in  a  Letter  dated  Jan,  IG,  1852. 

**May  28rd  (1849),  we  crossed  tbe  Tigris,  and  were  obliged  to  wait  • 
long  time  on  the  eastern  bank  for  our  muleteers.  We  tbus  started  late,  and 
rode  to  the  village  of  Tel-keepa,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Mosul.  Our  course  was  a  little  west  of  north.  Our  road  la^  over  a  slightlj 
undulating  section  of  the  great  Plain,  which,  like  the  rest  of  it,  is  extensively 
cultivated  with  wheat  We  saw  several  stags  in  one  of  the  wheat-fields,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  common  all  over  the  Plain.  As  we  passed  along  th^ 
north  end  of  old  Nineveh,  opposite  Mosul,  which  we  had  visited  before,  I 
observed  that  the  ancient  wall  turns  at  right  angles,  and  has  a  very  regular 
appearance.  There  are  gaps  in  the  ridges  marking  these  i^dls,  probably 
the  sites  of  gateways,  through  which  roads  from  the  east  to  Mosul  now  roni 
doubtless  right  along  the  great  streets  of  the  ancient  city. 

**  Tel'keepa,  the  village  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.  Is  inhabited  by 
Papal  Nestorians,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  500  famiUes,  being  mvch  the 
largest  Papal  Nestorian  village  in  this  province.  It  is  situated  in  a  hoUow, 
and  takes  its  name,  Stony^iUf  from  the  stony  hills  around  it  The  houses 
are  built  of  soft  lim&«tone,  in  irregular  fragments,  laid  in  mod. 

'*  May  24.  We  rose  before  the  sun,  having  slept  on  the  fiat  roof.  There 
Was  a  heavy  dew,  from  which  I  had  taken  cold.  We  soon  proceeded  oa 
our  way,  and  tcavelled  about  twenty  nules  to  the  town  of  ElkAsk.  We  rode 
many  miles  still  over  the  undulating  Plain,  the  swells  and  hollows  being 
clothed  with  a  rich  growth  of  wheat ;  but  there  were  no  trees  nor  streams ; 
and  in  the  villages^  stagnant  poob  and  wells  in  low  hollows,  their  only  de* 
pendence,  can  furnish  no  good  water.  The  crops  are  all  sustained  by  tiie 
l^ns  of  spring ;  and  it  must  be  parched  and  dreary  on  this  vast  fertile 
flain,  later  in  the  season.  Our  course  was  still  a  little  west  of  north.  We 
passed  a  Papal  Nestorian  village,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  TeHrkeepa,  the 
name  of  which  is  BUtnai,  containing  1  SO  families.  Six  or  eight  miles  &rther 
on,  is  the  viUage  of  Tescopa  (high  hill),  also  inhabited  by  Papal  Nestorians, 
and  containing  120  fiunilies.  We  passed  over  extensive  sections  of  soft 
lime-stone,  the  protruding  edges  of  alabaster  strata  glistening  in  the  soUi 
and  pointing  us  to  the  inexhaustible  quarries  from  which  the  marble  for  the 
palaces  of  ancient  Nineveh  were  obtained.  Two  miles  distant,  on  our  lefl| 
appeared  three  white,  pointed  domcA  of  the  Yezedees,  the  Sheikhs,  as  thejr 
are  called,  vii.  Sheikh  Semes  (the  sun),  Sheikh  Haddee^  and  MeUk  Faidg 
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dkh  flitaated  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  low  limeHstone  hills.  The  place  ie 
regarded  by  the  Yezedees,  as  very  sacred.  Winding  our  way  up  through 
these  hills,  we  came  to  a  sluggish  brook,  a  rare  object  in  this  region.  Ad- 
Tancing  two  miles,  we  rose  upon  the  level  Plain  of  ElkCishy  the  town  now 
being  in  sight,  still  three  or  four  miles  distant,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Plain.  On  our  right  was  a  Tezedee  Tillage,  the  name  of  which  is  Sluwor 
feea.  Proceeding  directly  north,  across  the  Plain,  we  came  to  Elkdsh, 
situated  on  a  broken,  stony  decliyity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the 
KtMish  mountains.  This  range  consists  of  naked  lime-stone  rock,  stretch* 
ing  far  to  the  east  and  west,  a  continuation  of  the  same  bold  rampart  which 
we  had  observed  on  our  way  to  Mosul,  as  hiding  from  our  view  tibe  higher 
and  more  varied  Kiirdish  ranges  beyond. 

^  On  our  stage,  to-day,  we  must,  somewhere,  have  crossed  the  track  of 
Alexander,  in  his  advance  toward  the  camp  of  Darius.  '  On  his  right,' 
says  the  Ustorian,  <  lay  the  Tigris ;  and  on  ^e  left,  the  mountains  called 
Cordyan,'  L  e.  the  K&rdish  mountains. 

*^  The  situation  of  Elkdsh  is  very  hot,  lying  directly  under  the  high  Kiir- 
dish  mountains,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian  Plain.  A 
few  stinted  pomegranates  and  figs  were  growing  in  small  gardens,  in  the 
Tillage,  which  were  the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  to  relieve  the  eye  as  it 
stretched  along  the  bare  lime-stone  range,  and  over  the  vast  Plain  in  the 
other  directions.  The  town  contains  about  300  Papal  Nestorian  families. 
Three  hundred  of  its  men  were  slaughtered,  seventeen  years  ago,  by  the 
bloody  Kfirdish  Meer  of  Ravendds,  who  sacked  the  place  and  nearly  ruined 
it)  his  Vandal  bands  not  even  sparing  the  books  in  the  churches.  Many  of 
the  houses,  built  of  stone,  are  still  half  dilapidated.  The  people  speak  the 
modem  Syriae  and  the  Eiirdish. 

**  I  hardly  need  say  that  ElhCish  is  a  very  ancient  town,  the  home  of  Na- 
hum  the  prophet,  whose  grave  is  with  the  ElkCLshites  unto  this  day.  We 
Tinted  the  Piophet*s  tomb.  It  is  in  a  small  Jewish  synagogue.  An  oblong 
box,  twice  the  aze  of  a  common  cart,  covered  with  green  cotton  cloth,  stands 
over  what  purports  to  be  his  grave.  The  synagogue  and  tomb  are  kept  by 
a  Christian,  there  now  being  no  Jews  in  Elkiish.  Many  Israelites  make 
the  pilgrimage  and  spend  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  this  ancient  and  vene- 
rable place,  coming  for  that  purpose  even  from  Burrorah,  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem.  The  Ravendiiz  Pasha  plundered  the  Jewish  synagogue,  in 
common  with  everything  else  at  Elkiish.  We  visited  the  ancient  Nestorian 
church  in  this  town,  and  were  pained  to  find  its  venerable  walls  dishonored 
by  tawdiy  pictures  hung  there  in  great  profusion  by  modem  emissaries  of 
Bome,  since  the  place  was  converted  to  Papacy. 

*^  In  the  course  of  the  afleraoon,  we  rode  up  to  the  Papal  monastery,  Ralh 
han  Hormexd^  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Nestorian  saint,  whom  the  Papists 
detest,  but  by  substituting  a  Papal  martyr,  of  the  same  name,  as  the  presid- 
ii^  spirit  of  the  place,  they  fmd  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  establish- 
ment to  ^leir  use.  The  monastery  is  situated  about  two  miles  north-east 
6om  the  town  of  Elkiish^  in  a  deep,  wild,  rocky  ravine,  under  a  bold,  lofty 
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cliff,  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  PUin.  The  place  is  very  ro- 
mantic and  well  chosen  for  so  unworthy  an  object  Perched  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  is  a  very  fine  stone  arched  church,  which  has  come  down  from 
ancient  times ;  and  cells  for  the  monks  are  built  separately  along  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  the  whole  like  birds'  nests  hanging  high  in  the  air,  on  the  al- 
most perpendicular  fiice  of  the  cliff.  The  path  up  to  the  monastery  is  formed 
by  stairs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  wild  glen  smiled  with  a  few  small  pomegran* 
ate  and  ^g  trees.  We  found  at  the  church  an  abbot,  priest  Emmanuet, 
more  than  seventy  years  old,  and  two  younger  priests,  his  associates.  Un* 
der  them  are  about  thirty  monks.  The  abbot  received  us  very  politely  and 
showed  us  the  different  apartments  of  the  church,  and  the  tomb  of  Ratban 
Hormezdy  which  gives  sanctity  to  the  place.  From  the  monastery,  the  broad 
Plains  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  are  seen  to  a  great  cBstance.  The  city 
of  Mosul  is  also  visible.  The  town  <^  Elkilsh  being  a  little  higher  than  those 
vast  plains,  also  commands  a  similar  prospect,  veiy  grand  in  its  immensityi 
to  the  east,  west  and  south. 

"  The  mountains  back  of  Elkflsh  are  singularly  contorted,  the  layers  being 
twisted  and  tilted  in  every  direction,  and  into  the  wildest  intricacies,  as 
though  the  range  had  been  hove  up  by  a  mighty  power  from  below,  and 
strung  along  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  a  moving  whirlpo(d.  As  we  rose  OD 
leaving  ElkCtsh,  the  Tigris  appeared  about  four  miles  to  the  westward." 


Gebhant.  . 

The  publications  of  the  last  quarter  include  but  little  that  is  of  any  gene- 
ral interest  They  are  mostly  c^  a  local  practical  value.  One  class  of  these, 
however,  will  interest  the  American  church.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
the  great  activity  of  the  Catholics  in  Germany.  The  Jesuits  are  woiking 
more  openly  and  earnestly  than  for  several  years  before,  and  considerable 
numbers  are  going  over  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  &ith.  Many, 
wearied  with  the  indefiniteness  and  the  negative  character  of  much  so-called 
Protestant  faith,  are  easily  induced  to  go  over  to  Catholicism,  where  fiuth  in 
the  creed  of  the  church  gives  them  at  leftst  something  positive.  Among  the 
publications  called  forth  by  this  state  of  things,  we  notice  a  number  of  spirited 
controversial  pamphlets  which  have  appeared  at  different  points  along  the 
Rhine,  fhxn  Dr.  Schenkel  and  others  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  Dr.  Stolz 
and  others  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics. 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  literature  we  have  to  no- 
tice :  Ebrard's  Dogmatics,  Vol.  II. ;  a  seventh  revised  edition  of  De  Wette's 
*<  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;"  a  Commentary  on  Genesis  by  De- 
litzsch,  displaying  his  usual  acuteness  and  learning  as  a  Hebraist,  and  in- 
volving some  concessions  which  are  quite  satis&ctory  to  the  critical  school 
of  commentators  (e.  g.  the  recognition  of  two  <|ifferent  sources  employed  in 
the  composilaon  of  Genesis,  and  of  Deuteronomy  as  the  only  bodk  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  chums  to  be  from  Moses's  hand),  together  with  some  fhn- 
cles  which  are  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  real  value  of  the  work.    A 
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work  (tf  Dr.  Dosterdieck  on  <*  The  Ethical  Nature  of  General  and  Mes^anio 
Prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament)'*  is  highly  commended.  So  **  Alttestament- 
liche  Studien,"  by  von  Gompach.  With  reference  to  the  New  Testament, 
we  notice  a  little  work  by  a  Licentiate,  Luthardt,  on  **  The  Structure  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,"  and  &om  Dr.  Uilgenfeld,  a  **  Commentary  on  Galatians, 
with  a  translation  and  various  excursus."  Prof.  Tischendorf  has  added  to 
his  numerous  works  an  edition  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  designated  in 
his  editions  of  the  New  Testament  as  D  ad  Epistolas"  (Imp.  4to.  xi.  599). 
The  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  of  Paul's  Epistles,  with  a  Latin  ver^on. 
Two  other  contributions  to  early  Christian  literature,  which  are  invaluable 
if  they  are  genuine,  are  "  The  Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,"  and  "  The 
Correspondence  between  Christ  and  Abgarus,  king  of  Edipa,"  both  of  which 
were  *♦  revealed  by  the  Lord  himself  to  a  chosen  servant  in  the  year  1844." 

We  have  further  a  little  work  from  Hengstenberg  on  "  The  Lord's  Day." 
The  first  part  is  new,  and  contains  the  Exegesis  of  all  Scripture  passages  relati- 
ing  to  the  Sabbath.  The  remaining  practical  part  is  a  reprint  from  his  pe- 
riodical. The  edition  of  the  Coptic  N.  T.  begun  by  Schwartze  is  taken  up 
by  Dr.  P.  Botticher;  the  "Acts"  have  been  already  published,  and  the 
Epistles  will  soon  follow.  A  second  number  of  Jelliack's  ^*  Contributions  to 
the  History  of  the  Cabbalah**  has  appeared. 

In  the  History  of  the  Church,  we  have  from  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur  *'  Epochen 
der  Kirchlichen  Greschichtschreibung ;"  further,  Vol.  IL  of  Baum's  Life  of 
Beza  (L  in  1843),  and  Vol  IL  of  Haste's  "  Ansehn  of  Canterbury  (L  1 843). 

In  the  department  of  Philosophy,  besides  new  volumes  in  the  series  of 
Baader's  and  of  Herbart's  works,  we  notice  YoL  H.  Part  2,  of  Sengler's  *<  Idu 
Gottes,"  containing  "The  Speculative  Cosmology."  VoL  I.  of  Taute's 
**  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  has  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  and  of  Vol  H, 
"Philosophy  of  Christianity,"  Part  I,  which  contains  "The  fundamental 
&cts  of  Evangelical  History."  The  ]^osophical  quarterly  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  last  Bib.  Sac.,  as  established  by  Dr.  Wirth  and  others,  is  merged 
in  the  philosophical  Journal  of  Prof.  Dr.  Ulrici  which  is  revived.  No.  1  was  to 
^^pear  in  May.  The  Journal  in  its  new  form  is  to  receive  articles  from  men 
of  various  philosophical  schools,  and  is  to  include  more  practical  discusaong 
than  were  formerly  common  in  such  journals. 

In  the  department  of  Lexicography,  we  have  to  announce  a  report  that 
the  long  expected  Syriac  Lexicon  of  Prof.  Bernstein  is  now  going  tlirough 
the  press.  For  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  German,  we  have  the  first 
number  of  the  great  Lexicon  of  the  brothers,  Jacob  and  William  Grimm. 
As  is  well  known  this  work  has  been  many  years  in  preparation.  Its  design 
is  to  give  the  results  of  the  most  thorough  investigation  into  the  forms  and 
relations  of  words,  together  with  a  historical  view  of  the  development  of  their 
significations.  The  field  of  literature  investigated  extends  from  the  time  of 
Lnther  to  Gt>the.  As  the  work  undertaken  was  too  great  even  for  the  in« 
domitable  energy  of  the  brotfiers  Grimm,  they  have  sought  and  received  the 
cooperation  of  a  lai^  number  of  scholars  fix)m  all  parts  of  Germany.  To 
each  of  these,  particular  authors  were  assigned,  whose  works  were  to  be 
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examined  according  to  a  prescribed  plan.  The  vast  amount  of  material  c(fl- 
lected  in  this  way,  the  Grimms  are  arranging  and  will  publish  as  rapidly  ftt 
possible.  The  work  is  to  appear  in  numbers  of  15  sheets  octavo  each,  and 
is  to  amount  to  at  least  500  sheets.  No.  1  includes  A  *—  Allvereln.  In  its 
external  form  the  work  appears  remarkably  well.  As  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
ternal we  give  an  outline  of  the  article  *•  Alb"  The  root  of  the  word  is 
traced  as  differently  developed  in  the  Gothic,  Old  German,  Anglo-Saxon^ 
Swedish,  Danish,  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  Armoric,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit^ 
etc.  The  article  develops  further  the  German  forms,  signification,  positioti| 
and  forms  in  composition ;  the  form  as  varying  Jn  different  ages,  and  in  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  word,  and  in  the  usage  of  different  authors ;  the  stgni- 
ficatlorij  when  the  word  occurs  with  or  without  the  article,  before  or  adfter 
the  substantive,  as  attribute  or  predicate ;  the  position^  as  varying  with  the 
dc<rrce  of  emphasis,  the  shade  of  meaning,  etc. 

The  third  Heft  of  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken"  for  1852,  contains  an  arti- 
cle by  Ullniann  entitled  "  des  Wesen  des  Christenthums  und  die  Mysdk." 
It  is  a  polemical  article  defending  his  work  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity, 
particularly  against  de  Gasparin  and  other  French  critics.  The  second  ar- 
ticle is  from  D.  Lange,  "  iiber  die  Betrachtung  der  Natur  aus  dem  Chris- 
tologischen  Gesichtspunkte."  There  are  further  articles  by  Rihck  on  the 
origin  of  evil  and  the  Fall,  by  von  Gumpach  on  the  taxing  (Luke  2:  1 — 5), 
and  by  Kling,  a  continuation  of  his  account  of  the  fourth  "  Evangelical 
Churchday.** 

The  April  number  of  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  of  Rudelbach  and  Guericko 
contains  Article  VII.  of  the  series  of  Rudelbach  on  "  Stite  Churchism  and 
Relijiious  Freedom."  Further,  an  article  from  Drechsler  with  a  supplement 
by  Dclitzsch  on  the  O.  T.  phrase  n^rr  12?* ,  art.  1  of  a  series  by  Neamann 
entitled  "  Leben,  Schauen  und  Wirken  eines  Protestanten  in  Rom.  1831," 
and  a  letter  by  Strobel  in  regard  to  the  Lutheran  Conference  in  Leipsic, 
togetlier  with  108  pages  of  literary  notices. 

The  April  number  of  Baur  and  Zeller's  "  Jahrbuch"  contains  the  condn- 
Bion  of  Schweizer*8  article  on  Moses  Amyraldus,  one  by  Keim  on  "  The  Ro- 
man Edict  of  Toleration  for  Christianity  A.  D.  811 — 313,  and  its  historical 
worth,"  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hilgenfeld's  article  on  Mark's  Gospel,  and 
*'  Explanations  of  some  theological  subjects  from  the  doctrines  and  usus  /o- 
quendi  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,"  by  Dr.  Zeller. 

Benfcy's  Vollsfandige  Granunatik  der  Sanskritsprache  is  said  to  have 
added  less  than  was  expected  to  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  language. 
The  author  seems  to  have  come  down  from  the  high  station  of  Comparative 
rhilology,  and  taken  his  stand  upon  the  granmiar  of  the  native  Indians, 
lie  has  labored  to  exhaust  the  multiplicity  of  their  rules  and  limitations  and 
ex'?  options,  and  thus  to  make  his  Granunar  a  Thesaurus  of  theirs. 

Weber's  History  of  Indian  Literature  is  now  in  press,  arid  will  perhaps 
make  its  appearance  in  August  or  September. 

Vullcrs,  of  Giessen,  has  issued  the  Prospectus  of  a  new  Persian  Dictionary, 
with  definitions  in  Latin.    It  is  to  be  purely  Persian,  rejecting  the  multitude 
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of  Arabio  words  found  in  the  classical  writers  of  Persia,  except  where  those 
words  have  been  soljected  to  the  regular  changes  of  the  Persian  language. 


Great  Britain. 

JoimsTONE  and  Hunter  of  Edinburgh,  the  publishers  of  the  new  edition 
of  Owen's  works,  are  about  to  issue  a  "  Protestant  Library,**  in  12  Tolumes. 
The  publication  will  extend  through  three  years,  the  subscription  price  be- 
ing one  guinea  a  year.  The  issue  for  the  first  year  will  comprise  4  yolnmes ; 
Vol  I.  Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  claimed  by  the  Pope  of  Borne,  Thomas 
M'Crie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  editor ;  VoL  H.  On  the  Bule  of  Faith,  edited  by  Wfl- 
Bam  Symington,  D.  D.  of  Glasgow,  embracing  treatises  by  Archbishops  Ullot- 
sonand  Tenison;  Bishops  Patrick,  Williams,  Kidder,  Stratford,  Fowler; 

Dean  Sherlock ;  Bichard  Baxter ; Hutcheson,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Claggett : 

Vol.  III.  On  the  In&Uibility  claimed  by  the  Papacy,  Andrew  Thompson, 
D.  D.  of  Edinburgh,  editor,  treatises  by  Tenison,  Tully,  Stillingfleet,  etc. ; 
VoL  IV.  Treatises  on  the  Beformation,  Bev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  editor,  by 
Tenison,  Patrick,  Sheriock,  Stratford,  Dodittle  and  others.  In  the  issue  for 
the  second  year  it  is  intended  to  have  Tolnmes  on  the  Idolatry  of  Boman- 
ism,  on  the  Cormptions  of  the  Moral  Law  by  Pq>ery,  on  the  Popish  Doctrine 
respecting  the  Confessional,  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  Convents  and  Nunneries, 
and  on  the  Persecuting  Spirit  of  Popery.  The  last  is  to  be  edited  by  Dr. 
Bobert  Vanghan. 

The  "  Congregational  lectures"  which  have  been  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation for  fifteen  years,  are  to  be  reissued  in  a  cheap  and  nniform  edition. 
They  are  offered  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  twelve  shiUings  for  four 
Tolumes.  The  first  issue,  which  is  to  be  put  to  press  immediately,  is  to  com- 
prise WardlaVs  Christian  Ethics,  Vaughan's  Causes  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  Joseph  Gilbert  on  the  Christian  Atonement  and  Henderson's 
work  on  Divine  Inspiration.  The  remaining  volumes  of  the  ftill  series  are, 
5.  Bedford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified ;  6.  John  Pye  Smith  on  Scripture  and 
Geology ;  7.  Alexander's  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  8.  Bennett's  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Cburch ;  9.  Scotfs 
Existence  of  Evil  Spirits;  10.  Halley's  Sacraments,  Part  1,  Baptism;  11. 
Payne's  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin;  12.  Hamilton's  Bevealed  Doctrine  of 
Bewards  and  Punishments ;  1 8.  Davidson's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament;  14.  Stowell's  Work  of  the  Spirit;  16.  Halley's  Lord's  Supper. 

In  the  "Library  for  the  Times"  we  notice  a  Life  of  Boger  Williams, 
Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Bhode  Island,  by  Bomeo  Elton,  D.  D. ;  Life  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  Joseph  Fletcher ;  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Beign  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  2  vols. ;  the  Test  of  Experience,  or  the 
Voluntary  Principle  in  the  United  States,  by  T  H.  Hinton ;  the  Free  Church 
of  Ancient  Christendom  and  its  Subjugation  by  Constantine,  by  BasO  H. 
Cooper;  John  Milton,  designed  to  exhibit  his  Ecclesiastical  Principles,  by 
Cyrus  B.  Edmonds. 

Joseph  Fletcher's  History  of  the  Bevival  and  Progress  of  Independency 
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in  Eo^^aad  is  oompleted  in  4  Tda.  12mo.  at  2  ikOlliigi  a  Tokune.  Tbe  in- 
trodaction  contaiiiB  an  account  of  the  deyelopaieat  of  the  principles  of  Inde- 
pendency in  the  Age  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  of  the  gradual  departure 
of  the  Church  into  Anti-Christian  error,  until  the  time  of  the  Befonnadoiw 

Bagster's  Analytical  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  has  been  pub- 
lished, uniform  in  plan  and  size  with  the  Hebrew  Analytical  Lexicon*  which 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Davidson.  This  is  an  alphabetical  anange* 
ment  of  QY&cy  word  found  in  the  Greek  text,  in  esery  form  in  which  it  ap» 
pears,  and  each  form  is  referred  to  its  root  It  is  a  4to  volume  published 
for  £l.  bs*    ^ 

C^ristophany :  the  Result  of  Original  Investigations  into  the  Manifestatioa 
of  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  by  the  late  Ber. 
G.  B.  Kidd.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.  D.  A  Dissertation  on 
Church  PoUty,  by  A.  Ceventry  Dick,  Esq.,  Advocate,  appears  in  a  second 
edition.  Of  Barnes's  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Cobbing 
edition,  upwards  of  115,000  volumes  have  been  sold  in' England. 

As  in  preparation  are  announced :  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  ia 
the  form  of  a  Syllabus  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  Homerton 
College,  by  the  late  John  Fye  Smith,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Parrar> 
secretary  and  librarian  of  New  College,  London;  and  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Pya 
Smith  by  the  Rev.  John  Med  way ;  the  4th  volume  of  Chahners's  Memoirs; 
a  new  edition  of  Biblical  Topography,  being  Lectures  on  the  Position  and 
Character  of  the  Places  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Samuel  Ran- 
som, Tutor  in  Hackney  Theol.  Seminary.  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Hal- 
dane  and  his  brother  James  Alexander  Haldane  have  just  been  published. 
The  works  df  Edmund  Burke  are  to  appear  in  a  new  and  complete  edition, 
to  be  comprised  in  eight  monthly  volumes,  of  which  two  have  been  issued. 
Hand-book  of  Chronology,  on  the  basis  of  the  <*  L'art  de  verifier  les  dates." 

Among  the  recent  philosophical  works.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discus- 
sions in  Philosophy,  Literature,  etc,  being  a  reprint,  with  additional  notes, 
of  his  widely  known  articles  in  the  Edinbut^h  Review,  is  the  most  important. 
Whewell,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England. 
The  Theory  of  Reasoning  by  Samuel  Bailey  is  one  of  the  works,  following 
in  the  track  of  Mills's  Logic,  which  would  make  all  that  is  valuable  in  Logie, 
to  be  in  the  inductive  rather  than  the  deductive  processes.  Thomson  in  his 
Necessary  Laws  of  Thought  gives  a  far  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  sense 
and  value  of  the  two  processes.  Jas.  F.  Ferrier,  Theory  of  Knowing  and 
Being,  a  text-book  of  Metaphysics,  is  announced  for  publication  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  author  is  a  professor  at  St  Andrew's  University.  A  tranda- 
tion  of  Oersted's  Soul  in  Nature  forms  one  of  the  latest  volumes  of  Bohn's 
Scientific  Library. 

The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  more  recent  works  in  theology,  history  and 
general  literature :  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Yoruba  Language,  compiled  by  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Crowther,  Missionary  to  Abbeoknta,  with  a  Prefiice  by  the 
Rev.  O.  v.  VidaL  Seymour's  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  has  reached  a  fifVh  edition  in  England.    Home  Evan- 
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gelioM:  tbe  Internal  Eyidence  of  tbe  Four  Gospels,  with  reference  to  tlieir 
Date,  Stmcture  and  Authenticity,  hy  tbe  Rot.  T.  B.  Birks,  in  one  toI.  8va 
The  second  edition  of  John  Stoughton's  Life  and  Labors  of  Philip  Doddridge. 
The  Case  of  Mas  Sellon,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Plymouth,  is  printed 
in  pamphletB,  for  and  agiunst.  The  bi^iop  of  Exeter  has  withdrawn*  his 
protection.  Rev.  James  SpnrreU  has  written  an  Exposure ;  Miss  Sellon  and 
a  member  of  the  UniTersity  of  Oxfbrd  have  replied ;  Mr.  Spurrell  publishes 
a  rejoinder,  and  other  pamphlets  still  are  announced. 

The  whole  of  the  noted  Gorham  Case  is  summed  up  by  £.  F.  Moore  in 
one  Tolume.  O.  T.  Dobbin,  Wesley  the  Worthy  and  W^ley  the  Catholic. 
The  second  part  of  the  State  of  Man  subsequent  to  the  Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  ^  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects."  Clinton,  an  Epitome  of  the 
Fasti  Hellenici.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Theology  of  the  Anglican  Beformers, 
wifli  extracts  from  their  writings.  On  Mormonism  there  is  the  third  edition 
of  a  work  gtring  the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  and  a  biography  of  Jo- 
seph Smith  by  Tyson.  S.  J.  TregeDes,  Historical  Evidence  of  the  Author- 
sMp  and  Integrity  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa^nent  The  Bestoration 
of  Belief,  Part  I.  on  Christianity  in  Belatbn  to  its  Ancient  and  Modem  An- 
tagonists, pp.  1 1 2.  Cambridge.  The  second  edition  of  a  Catechism  of  Church 
History,  b^  Rev.  W.  F.  WiUdtison,  with  the  chronology  to  the  present  times. 
Spirit  and  Scope  of  Education,  from  die  German  of  Dr.  Stapf  (a  Boman 
Catholic).  A  tmnshtaon  of  Kitzsch's  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  which  is  a 
reply  to  Madame  Pfeiffer's  lucubrations.  Franke  Parker,  The  Church,  in 
mie  volume  folk),  is  a  literary  and  theological  curiosity,  such  as  only  England 
coidd  produce.  Theopholl  Episcopi  Antiochensis  libri  tres  ad  Antolycum, 
ed.  G.  G.  Humphrey.  Worsae  (T.  T.  A.),  Account  of  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Muston's  Israel  of  the  Alps, 
^  History  of  the  Waldenses.  Ellis  (G.),  Irish  Ethnology,  an  outline  of 
llie  Celtic  and  Saxon  races.  Bayldon  (G.),  Annals  of  the  Church  in  metre 
frcm  the  Apostolical  Age  to  the  Reformation,  in  one  volume  for  5  shillings. 
(In  1 722  Thomas  Hobbes  published, "  True  Ecclesiastical  History  in  verse  '^. 
Three  Treatises  of  John  Wyklyffe,  D.  D.,  now  first  published  from  the  MSS. 
by  James  Hawthorne  Todd,  D.  D.  Dublin ;  I.  On  the  Church  and  her  mem- 
bers; H.  Apostasy  of  the  Church;  HI.  Antichrist  A  new  edition  of  Bob- 
ert  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wyklyffe,  published  about  1880,  is  announced,  which 
is  to  contain  a  fbfl  account  of  W's  works  and  MSS.  Dr.  Candlish,  An  Ex- 
poiMon  of  Genesis,  in  2  vols.  The  Literature  of  Northern  Europe,  by  WiK 
Ham  and  "Msry  Howitt.  Dr.  S.  B.  Maitland,  the  author  of  Essays  on  the 
Befiyrmatk>n  and  on  the  Dark  Ages,  adds  to  tiiese.  Eight  Essays  on  Various 
Suljects.  The  fust  part  of  a  Lifb  of  Mohammed  fW>m  original  sources,  by 
Dr.  A.  Sprenger.  F.  W.  Newman,  Begal  Bome,  an  Introduction  to  Boman 
Klstory.  Whewell  on  Liberal  Education,  Fart  IH.  J.  B.  Woodfbrd,  The 
Obtnrch  past  and  present,  in  four  lectures  on  Church  History.  Bev.  J.  C. 
Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  fbr  Students  of  Theology,  in  9 
iFols.  8vo.  reaches  to  the  Befbrmation.  A  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
from  the  ibst  to  tfie  twelfth  century  inclusive.  By  Ae  Bev.  E.  S.  Foulkes, 
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Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  C(^ege,  Oxford.  Hut  iamanged  bjoeotnxieik 
The  author  promiaes  a  continuatioD.  He  breaks  off  the  namtioD  at  tht 
twelfth  century,  because  **  nothing  would  seem  mora  nnphiloiopliical  thaa 
the  usual  method  of  separatbg  the  Beformation,  as  well  firom  i^  eauaci 
which  led  to  it  as  also  [firom]  the  results  which  have  ensued  firom  it"  SpoiH 
danus  and  Spanheim,  Mosheim  and  Fleury,  Gieaeler  and  Dolfingw,  are  hii 
chief  authorities.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  llie  Eag^sk 
Church  Historians  from  Bede  to  Foxe,  uniform  with  the  reoent  editkn  oC 
Foxe's  Acts  and  Martyrs,  in  8  toIs.  8vo.  ;  it  is  to  be  iasned  by  aubseriptioii 
in  three  half  ^ols.  each  year  until  completed.  The  ottet  reeent  aanounoe* 
ment  of  the  Cheyalier  Bunsen's  work  on  Hippolytus  and  his  Tiiaes,  pro^ 
pared  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  what  purported  to  be  the  Fhik>* 
sophumena  of  Origen,  extends  it  to  four  vols,  instead  of  two.  Frimoai: 
Essays  on  the  chronological  systems  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  odier  ohvaa^ 
gvaphies. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  published  Regal  Supremaoy  mot  Arbitraiy  but  limifcBd  bf 
the  Laws  of  the  Church  of  which  kings  are  members.  Fart  L  The  AbcimiI 
Precedents.  Chs.  Hardwick,  Histoiy  of  the  Artides  of  Beligioa,  to  wfaidi 
is  added  a  series  of  Documents  from  15S6  to  1 615.  Camithen's  Church  ISm* 
tory  of  England  to  1688,  in  a  new  edition,  in  2  toIoudmb.  Dr.  H.  PaoM^i 
Alfred  the  Great  and  his  place  in  History,  has  been  translated  by  Tbomaa 
Wright,  Esq.  English  critics  are  forced  to  the  confession  that  a  German 
has  given  them  the  best  life  of  their  great  king.  A  History  of  England  and 
France  under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  with  an  introductory  view  of  the  early 
Beformataon,  one  Tol.  8yo,  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention.  J.  B.llandea 
luis  continued  his  History  of  the  Puritans  by  a  yolume  entitled)  History  oC 
the  Later  Puritans  from  1642  to  the  ejection  of  the  Non-oonfonnist  deify 
in  1662.    His  former  work  was,  for  a  "  clergyman"  oompajratively  iapvrtiaL 

Among  the  works  called  out  by  the  recent  Bcmian  Catholic  agitetion»  tbt 
following  may  be  considered  as  having  more  than  a  fugitive  value :  Roberl 
Hussey,  Begins  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  ^story  in  Oxford,  The  Bise  of 
the  Papal  Power,  traced  in  three  lectures.  This  begins  widi  the  connnil  of 
Sardica,  A.  D.  347,  and  traces  the  progress  of  the  Boman  Catholie  claims  ia 
a  very  clear  and  succinct  historical  narrative.  In  a  sh(Ht  oob^mss,  we  kn^w 
not  where  a  better  view  of  the  subject  can  be  obtained.  Edward  JoIa 
Shepherd,  Bector  of  Ludderdown,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Bome  to 
the  end  of  the  Episcopate  of  Damascus,  A.  D.  984,  which  is  the  first  volniM 
of  a  larger  wor^,  attempts  a  more  dLQicult  task,  the  critical  examinatioin  di 
the  original  documents.  He  folds  forgeries  on  the  laigest  scale ;  the  "  I^t^ 
ters  of  Cyprian"  are  all  supposititious,  and  Cyprian  himself  is  ^probably  9^ 
imaginary  personage."  The  book  shows  more  acuteness  than  sobriety  in  its 
criticisms.  James  Brogden,  Beoords  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and 
of  the  Civil  and  Beligious  Liberties  of  En^^d.  A  translatioh  of  the  Gai* 
nons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  T.  A.  Buckley.  The  tcansla^ 
tion  of  Bev.  J.  Waterman,  being  dedicated  to  "  his  Eminence,  the  Archlnsbq^ 
of  Westminster/'  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  in  fovor  with  the  Bobua 
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fktliolics.  Rer.  Ed.  Moscntt,  Histoiy  of  Chnrcb  Laws  in  England  from 
902  to  1800,  is  said  to  be  Tahiable  on  the  relation  of  the  Canon  to  the  Civ3 
Law.  WiBiam  Uswick,  The  Triple  Crown,  DubKn.  WUks,  The  Popes 
from  Limis  to  Fhis  IX.  litton,  The  Chnrch  of  Christ  in  its  Idea,  Attributes 
and  Ministry,  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Controversy.  Protes- 
tantism and  Popexy  contrasted  by  the  Authentic  Teaching  of  each  Refi^on, 
edited  by  J.  E.  Cex  of  Oxford,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Willetf  s  Synopsis  Papisari , 
li  in  the  course  of  republication.  The  Mass  by  William  Anderson,  LL.  D., 
Glasgow;  of  this  woric  the  Britirii  Quarterly  says,  that  it "  supplies  within  a 
f«i7  moderate  compass,  a  condensed  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire 
iktmj  and  ritual  of  the  Mbm/*  The  author  himself  8a3rs  that  his  volume  is 
^Ml  of  bittemesB,  scorn  and  indignation,^  though  <*  written  more  under  the 
nfleence  of  tire  knre  of  truth  than  under  that  of  -die  hatred  of  error."  A 
Handbeok  of  Ae  Romish  Cknttroversy ;  being  a  refutation  in  detail  of  the 
etised  of  Pope  Pius  lY.  on  the  grounds  of  reason  and  Scripture,  by  Chari^ 
8.  Stanford,  A.  M^  IMbendary  of  St  Mi^^han's,  is  a  dight  volume,  which 
lais  ivached  the  eighdi  thousand,  and  is  sold  for  a  sixpence,  but  it  is  just  the 
eort  ef  hoak  which  is  needed,  clear,  concise,  giving  the  Roman  Catholic  po- 
litiens  in  liie  very  words  of  the  Creed  and  of  Trent,  and  refitting  them  by 
elear  grounds  of  Scripture,  and  concise  argument.  It  is  so  much  the  more 
eiffiselhre,  that  it  eites  the  Scriptures  usuaDy  ttom  the  Douay  version. 

In  addilSon  to  Vhiefs  Studies  upon  Blaise  Pascal  in  1848,  and  to  the 
'■Hfo  and  criticism  of  Pascal"  by  Mayyard  in  1851,  there  has  been  recently 
inued  a  new  edftion  and  revision  of  Pascal's  Thoughts  by  Ernest  Havet, 
wMeh  tiie  **  R^vue  des  deux  Mondes"  commends  as  giving  a  view  of  the 
nMe  recent  conti'oversy,  and  as  recasting  the  well-known  edition  of  Fau- 
gbies. 

The  volnminoas  series  of  theological  works  by  Abb€  Mgne,  distinguished 
tv^  ite  nenHffkable  cheapness,  contains  among  other  works,  the  Snmma  of 
Aqti^Ms  and  €ie  Sentence  of  the  Lombard  in  4  vols,  for  about  $6 ;  a 
^  Seripterum  Sanctorum  Cursus  Complet,"  in  27  vols,  for  about  $80 ;  De- 
monstrations ^vangeliques,  in  18  vols. ;  an  edition  of  Perrone's  Praelectiones 
Aeelogicae,  in  9  vols.  Among  its  later  issues  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
Mlion  of  M.  leBaron  Henrion's  Ecclesiastical  History  fVom  the  creation  to 
tile  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX,  which  is  to  be  comprised  in  25  volumes ;  Alcuin's 
mniu  in  2  vols.  15  fr. ;  IHctionary  of  Christian  and  Anti-Christian  Biogra* 
Ifliy,  in  8  vols.;  Dictionary  of  Christian  Literature,  in  1  vol.  4to.  7  fiancs. 

The  second  edition  of  the  «*  Historic  Universelle  de  T^glise  Catholique  par 
NbM  Bobfoacher,**  in  28  vols,  is  in  the  course  of  publication.  It  is  of  the 
fliost  extravagant  and  ultramontane  order.  Tily,  deux  convents  an  moyen 
Ige,  treats  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Pa- 
ganism in  tiie  East  by  Etienne  Chastel,  published  in  1850,  is  a  counterpart 
to  tlie  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Piaganism  in  the  West,  published  in 
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18S6,  hf  Beuqoot ;  both  these  works  were  crowned  by  the  Aoademjr.  Ht»- 
toire  eccl^astique  de  Bretaque  depuis  la  r^nntttion  juaqu  k  T^t  de 
Nantes,  par  Philippe  le  Noir,  siear  de  Crevain,  pastor  <^  the  Beformed 
Church  of  Blain,  published  from  MS&  in  the  library  of  Bennes,  by  B.  Vao- 
girand. 

Among  the  philosophical  works  lately  published  are  L^n  de  Montbeil* 
lard,  De  Tethique  de  Spinoza;  Louis  Eonigswater,  Hist  de  rorganisation 
de  la  &mille  en  France^  a  work  crowned  by  the  Institute ;  Ch.  B^nard,  tha 
second  edition  of  ^  Price's  de  philoeophie  k  Tusage  des  colleges  f  a  trandbr 
tion  from  B.  W%  Emerson  under  the  title  **  Essais  de  philosof^e  Amevi^ 
caine,"  par  Emile  Montegut;  Bartholemes,  Histoire  philos.  de  I'Academia 
de  Prusse  depuis  Leibnitz,  in  2  vols. ;  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  (^Jao» 
ques  Balmer  Philosophie  fundamentale,  in  3  toIs.  ;  the  4th  edition  of  Le»> 
and)  Platon-Aristote ;  Lezaud,  B^sum^  philos.  on  £U)bbeS|  Locke,  Helva- 
tius,  etc ;  the  4th  vol.  of  Vacherot's  Histoire  critiqua  de  I'^oole  d'Alezan- 
drie,  completing  the  work ;  de  Tid^  du  progr^  par  A-  Javary )  de  I'utilil^ 
des  Etudes  k^qiies,  par  Waddington-Kastres ;  Etudes  sur  Diderot  par  Ei^ 
nest  Bersot ;  M.  Haureau,  Exposition  de  la  philosophie  sebolastique,  S  toIsl 
8vo,  a  work  which  is  highly  lauded,  and  which  received  the  chief  prise  of 
the  Academy;  Bami,  Ezamen  de  la  critique  du  jugement  de  Kant.  Charles 
Lecretan,  formerly  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  published  in  1849 
a  remarkable  work,  **  La  philoeopl|ie  de  la  Ubertd,"  a  coutm  on  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, given  at  Lausanne,  1842 — 1847.  In  oonseqaenoe  of  the  revolutioii 
in  the  Canton,  he  was  removed  from  his  professorship  with  Yinet  and  odiers 
in  1845.  The  will  is  with  him  the  centre  of  all  philosophy ;  »  pore  liberty 
IS  the  absolute  essence  and  the  supreme  cause*"  He  followa  out,  he  says» 
the  ideas  of  Duns  Scotus,  of  Descartes,  as  he  interprets  hini^  and  of  Schel»> 
ling  in  his  later  systenu  His  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  di^ 
fers  from  that  which  is  current  in  the  Cousin  eclectic  school  of  France.  W« 
may  recur  to  this  work  again. 

.  Vinef  s  Pastoral  Theok)gy  or  Hieory  of  the  Evangelical  Mimstry  was  pub- 
Ibhed  from  his  notes  in  1850  in  one  volume ;  and  his  Honulelics  or  Tbeoiy 
of  Preaching  is  promised.  The  former  work  is  divided  into  four  parti, 
which  treat  of  the  Individual  Life,  the  Social  Life,  the  Pastoral  Life,  and 
the  Official  Life  of  the  Preacher. 

O.  de  Cherrier,  Histoire  de  la  lutte  des  papes  et  des  enqiereurs  de  la 
Maison  de  Sonabe,  was  completed  in  1850  by  the  publicatkm  of  tiie  fourth 
Tolume ;  Abb^  Guett^e,  Histoire  de  T^glise  de  Prance,  the  lik  voL  in  1851  { 
Keve,  Tradition  Indienne  du  deluge ;  Baron  Sirtema  de  Grovestens,  L'e^im 
Anglicane  et  Teglise  catholiqae;  M.  Capefigue's  History  of  the  Chuich  in 
the  first  four  centuries,  4  vols.  1850-1,  has  been  followed  by  his  HktOry 
of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  2  vda.  1852;  Brunet,  Avaat  h) 
Chrislianisme,  gives  an  exposition  of  the  philosqshy  and  religions  of 
ante-christian  times ;  of  the  Count  de  Garden's  Hist,  g^n^mle  de  IWl^fl 
de  Paix,  the  14th  vd.  has  been  issued ;  Audin  has  published  a  new  edkion 
of  his  calumnious  and  vivacious  life  of  Luther ;  Histoire  du  elei|^  de  FnAcef 
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depfais  llntrodaction  da  chnitiaiiiaDM,  4  y<^  8vo. ;  Pl^ssensd  dn  catboKeff- 
me  ex  France ;  OUeiu,  IKscoura  snr  FhistoiTe  nniyerseUe  de  Bossoet ;  de 
Feglise  gaUicane  dans  son  rapport  ateo  le  souTetain  pontife,  is  annoiiBced  as 
a  continuatioii  of  De  Maistre's  noted  irork  on  tlie  Pope,  Tvrhich  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English ;  the  complete  works  of  Angnstin  Thierry  have 
been  iswied  in  4  yolmnefl. 

Besides  ihe  edition  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  Migne's  Collections,  noticed 
above,  there  was  also  published  by  Aug<  Gardin.  Plulosophia  juxta  D.  Tho- 
mae  dogmata,  comprising  logic,  i^ysics,  ethics  and  metaphysics,  in  4  vols. 
12ma  in  1850 ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Smnma  by  BOlnart  in  10  vols,  in  1889. 

The  Life  of  St.  Loois,  by  Nain  de  l^Uemont,  on  the  basis  of  MSS.  hitherto 
inedited,  has  been  completed  by  the  puUication  of  the  sixth  Tolume.  Gi- 
aonnlhiuo,  Hist  da  dogme  Catholique  dans  les  trob  premiers  ^^cles,  2  vols. 
8yo.  Correspoiidenee  de  Bome,  Briefe,  etc.  darli^  the  yean  1848-^0  has 
been  pablished  in  one  yohmie.  Fomid,  Institataones  Ktorgicae,  1861,  is  a 
text-book  for  the  Seminaries.  M.  de  B^nrosat,  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
and  authcMr,  among  other  works,  of  the  Life  of  AbeUutd,  has  just  pablished 
»  vohune  on  Ansehn  of  Ganterbary.  . 

Of  works  whkfa  attempt  a  phflosophical  defence  of  Christianity  fttxn  the 
present  Freneh  pomt  of  yiew,  we  haye,  W.  D.  Frayssinores,  Defense  dn  chris- 
tianisme,  2  yols.  8vo. ;  Abb^  Chassy,  Defense  der  chrisrtianbnne  historiqae ; 
Abb^  Polg^,  Demonstration  philosophiqae  da  eatholicisme ;  Bugneau  de  St 
Geoige,  Easai  philos,  et  historiqae  sur  le  christianisme  dans  )e  XTX.  Si^cle ; 
■B^gbellini,  Examen  de  la  religion  chr^tienne  et  de  la  religion  juiye. 

Several  comprehensiye  biographical,  literary  and  theological  Dictionaries 
are  jost  pablisfaed,  or  in  the  coarse  of  publication.  Hoefer  (Dr.),  Bic^ra- 
phie  aniyevselle  ancienne  et  modeme  is  to  consist  of  82  yols.  at  9  1-2  fVancs 
a  yolame,  to  be  pnUished  in  weekly  parts.  Bergier's  Diction,  de  Tfaedo- 
gie,  edited  by  Goasset  and  Doney,  in  6  yols.  8yo.  can  be  proearefi  ibr  18 
firancs ;  the  ninth  part  of  the  yalnable  **  IMction.  des  sciences  pbilosophiques," 
by  men  of  the  Eclectic  school,  has  been  issaed,  a  tenth  will  complete  the 
work;  the  Prospectas  of  a  Nouyelle  Biographic  nniyerselle,  in  20  yols.  4to. 
each  of  100  dieets  at  15  francs  a  yolame,  has  been  issaed  by  Jacob  (Paul 
Lacroix) ;  it  ia  to  be  entirely  new,  and  intended  to  be  the  most  complete  of 
any,  and  to  be  issaed  widiin  ^ve  years.  J.  M.  Quirard,  the  anthor  of  La 
France  Litteraire  (10  yols.  8yo.  1887-9)  and  other  works,  proposes  the  pnb* 
Ikation  of  an  ^*  Encyclopedia  du  Biblloth^calre,"  in  15  yok,  to  comprise  an 
aocoant  of  the  whde  of  French  Hteratnre.  Hie  "  France  rHeraire"  was 
ehiefly  deyoted  to  the  18tii  and  19th  centories. 

Gaizot  is  employing  his  political  leisure  in  collecting  his  yarious  scattered 
writings,  and  in  re^diting  several  of  his  works.  In  one  of  the  latest  bulletins 
of  French  works,  "  Corneille  and  his  Times,"  and  «  Shakspeare  and  his 
Times,**  are  announced  as  in  the  press,  and  **  Studies  on  the  Fine  Arts  in 
general"  as  pablished.  In  1850  he  edited  the  Writings  of  Washington  in 
6  yols.  with  a  Life  of  Washington.  The  same  year  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
Dictionary  of  French  Synonymes  was  pablished  in  2  yols.    In  1851,  a  2nd 
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mUIioii  of  Ms  Memoin  of  ModcMecBtalidiMraftd  EOOoid  BtddiM)  Hiatonetf 
.and  Kogmphical  Stodids  on  the  Principal  Chanacten  in  the  English  BeYO- 
kitioB)  and  hiftLeetares  on  the  Origin  of  Reprefleatadve  Goiremments  in 
£urope,  in  2  vols,  were  issued.  There  are  also  announcements  of  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Characterisdcs  and  Portraits^  in  2  toIs.,  Fragments  of  Perso- 
nal Memoirs,  in  2  vols.,  and  Parliamentarj  Discourses^  with  notes,  in  4  toIs. 

£<lmond  Scherer,  whose  views  on  inspiration  have  excited  so  much  dis- 
cussion, has  also  written :  Prolegomena  to  the  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church ;  Sketch  of  a  Theorj  of  the  Christian  Church ;  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France ;  and  several  arti- 
cles in  the  Revue  de  Theologie,  published  at  Strasburg. 

A  new  *^  Spicilegium**  of  the  Fathers  is  announced,  and  the  first  volume 
has  been  published  under  the  title :  "  Spicilegiiun  Sdesmense  complectens 
sanctorum  patrum  Scriptorumque  ecclefdasticorum  anecdota  hactenus  opera, 
selecta  e  graecis  orientalibusque  et  ktinis  oodicibus,  publict  juris  &cta  o«- 
rante  J.  B.  Pitra.  Tom.  I.  in  quo  praecipue  auctores  saecuU  V.  antiquioreB 
proferuntur  et  illustrantnr."  (LXXVIII.  and  596  pp  with  a  lithograph  in 
folio).  Parisiis,  Didot  fratrcs.  It  is  collected  at  the  abbey  of  Solesmes  near 
.Sarthe.  This  collection  is  to  consist  of  two  series  of  5  vols,  each,  the  fint 
jeries  extending  to  the  ninth  century,  the  second  comprising  relies  from  the 
10th,  11th  and  12th  centuries.  It  is  to  embrace  fragments  of  Irenaeus,  of 
Melite  of  Sardis,  of  the  Gospels  of  Origen,  of  Venerable  Bede,  of  Hincmar, 
and  of  Scotus  Eugena  and  others.  There  have  been  six  previous  collectione 
of  the  same  general  character,  of  which  this  is  a  continuation^  viz.  the  SfMei- 
leginm  of  D'Acbery,  die  Analecta  of  MabiUmi,  Moatfimcon's  Anecdota 
Graeca,  Mart^ne  and  Dnrand's  Thesausus  Anecdotorum,  Ampiissima  Col- 
lectio  Monumentorum,  by  the  same,  T.  D.  Bernard  Pez,  Thesaurus  Aneo- 
dotorum  Novlssima. 

Among  the  subjects  for  prizes  announeed  by  the  Institute  for  1852-3  are 
<he  foUowii^:  (1)  The  infinence  of  Christianity  in  die  Roman  worid,  pro- 
ducing new  institutions  while  respecting  rights  and  property :  (2)  The  infiu- 
ence  of  the  literature  and  genius  of  Italy  upon  France  in  the  16th  and  the 
first  part  of  the  1 7th  century ;  (8)  The  history  of  French  narrative  poetry 
in  the  middle  ages ;  (4)  The  intellectual  and  literary  chanieter  of  France 
before  the  Tragedy  of  the  Cid,  and  the  Discourse  of  Descartes  on  Method. 


NOTICE   OP  PROFESSOR  B.  B.  EDWARDS. 

It  became  our  melancholy  duty,  when  wc  published  the  second  number 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  the  current  year,  to  omit  from  our  title-page  the 
venerable  name  of  Moses  Stuart  A  deeply  afflictive  Providence  requires 
us,  as  we  publish  our  third  number,  to  remove  the  name  of  Professor  Ed- 
wards. He  died  at  Athens,  Georgia,  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  several  years  he  had  suffered  from  a 
severe  pulmonary  affection,  but  he  did  not  apprehend  that  it  would  teimi- 
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nate^  his  life  mspeeddj^  Hit  lenifmiB  were  removed  £roM  Athena  to  An^ 
ver,  and  were  ivterred,  with  appropriate  religioui  solemnitiei  on  Eridaj, 
April  30, 1852.  He  now  sleeps  near  the  graTe  of  his  friend  and  cdleagMf 
ProfeflBor  Stuart,  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  Seminary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Andover  Theological  Institutioni  held  at 
Boston,  "M&y  26, 1852,  the  following  resoludona  were  passed  unanimously : 

"  Whereasy  it  has  pleased  an  All-wise  Providence  to  remove  from  the  scene 
x>f  their  earthly  lalxnrs,  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart  and  the  Kev.  Bela  Bates  Ed- 
wards, Proiessm  of  Sacred  Literature  in  ihe  Andover  Hieolqgical  Seminary, 
therefore 

**  1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Stuart,  the  churches  and 
ministers  of  our  land  have  been  bereaved  of  a  father  who  has  watched  over 
them  with  affectionate  care,  and  has  labored  with  persevering  diligence  to 
spread  before  them  the  treasures  of  the  inspired  volimoe.  As  a  pastor  he 
Sras  earnest ;  as  a  teacher,  enthusiastic ;  as  an  author,  luminom  and  instruc- 
tive; as  a  man  and  a  Chnstvm  he  was  honest,  generous  and  noble.  He  ww 
;the  ardent  friend  of  those  whom  he  instructed,  and  he  deserves  from  them  a 
grateful  and  continued  remembrance. 

"  2.  Resolv^dy  That  in  the  more  recent  death  of  Professor  Edwards,  the 
Philanthropic  Societies  and  the  Literary  Institutions  of  our  country  have 
lost  a  wise  counsellor  and  an  able  advocate;  hispupfls  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
whom  they  loved  with  a  peculiar  affection,  and  his  numeroiis  readers  lament 
that  they  are  to  peruse  no  more  of  the  Essays  marked  by  his  delicate  taste, 
his  literary  zeal  and  his  Christian  mildness.  The  purity  and  uprightness  of 
his  character,  the  dignity  and  gentleness  of  his  deportment,  his  modest,  un- 
affected, profound  piety,  his  vast  and  multifarious  labors,  have  endeared  him 
not  to  his  pupils  alone,  bat  to  a  large  and  enlightened  community. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  a  committe  of to  appointed  to  represent  the 

feeliugs  of  the  Alumni,  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widows  and  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  most  deeply  afflicted  by  the  removal  of  these  eminent 
Divines. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  inestimable  favors  conferred  upon  the 
Alumni  of  the  Seminary,  by  the  two  Christian  scholars  who  have  so  recently 
gone  to  their  reward,  it  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  Alumni  to 
erect  appropriate  monuments  at  the  graves  of  their  beloved  teachers ;  and  it 

is  expedient  to  designate  now  a  committee  of ,  who  shall  cooperate 

with  a  similar  committee,  recently  appointed  at  New  York,  for  providing 
such  memorials  as  the  love  and  gratitode  of  pupils  incline  them  to  raise  at 
the  sepulchres  of  their  reverend  goides." 

The  committee  dengnated  to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  Alumni  with 
the  families  of  the  late  Aofessors,  are  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  and  Rev.  Mr.  Treat 
of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Steams  of  Cambridgeport 

The  committee  for  providing  monuments,  are  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  of  Boston, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford,  Ct,  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler  of  BurKngton,  Vt, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Clark,  D.  D.  of  Boston,  Rev  Prof.  Brown  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Rev.  Thatcher  Thayer  of  Newport,  R.  L,  Rev.  Seth  Sweetser  of  Worcester, 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  of  Andover,  Rev.  Daniel  Butler  of  Westborough, 
and  Rev.  H  M.  Dexter  of  Boston. 

The  Alumni  who  met  at  New  York,  May  13, 1852,  had  selected  as  then* 
committee  for  superintending  the  erection  of  mosumettts,  the  Mowing  gea- 
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tlemen :  Ber.  Wilfiam  Adams,  D  D.  of  New  York,  Bev.  K  S.  Stom,  Jr.  of 
Brooklyn,  Bev.  J.  W.  McLane  of  WilBaiMburg,  Ber.'  A.  D.  Eddy,  D.  D.  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Bey.  T.  Brainerd,  D.  D.  of  Philadelpliia. 

As  it  is  onr  intention  to  publish  a  more  extended  obitaary  of  Professor 
Edwards  in  oar  next  (October)  number,  we  abstain  from  additional  remarks 
at  this  time.  It  may  be  agreeable,  however,  to  the  readers  of  the  Kblio- 
theca  Sacra,  to  see  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  essays  which  have  been  writ- 
ten £or  it  by  him,  who  was  for  several  years  its  principal  Editor.  His  nume- 
roos  Literary  Notices  and  Sommaries  of  Beligioos  Intelligence  cannot  be 
easily  specified.  The  following  more  lengdiened  Articles,  some  of  them 
anonymous,  were  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Edwards : 

1 844.  The  Imprecations  in  the  Scriptures ;  pp.  9  7 — 1 1 0.  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  respecting  die  Ascension  of  Christ;  pp.  152 — 178. 

1845.  Condition  of  Theology  in  Hdland,  especially  in  the  Befcumed 
Church;  pp.  141 — 162.  Bemarks  on  the  Authenticity  and  Genuineness  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  pp.  856 — 898  and  668 — 682.  Obligation  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  to  the  Hcmie  Missionary  Enterprise;  pp.  621 — 636. 

1846.  The  Scriptures  the  Proper  Standard  of  Appeal  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Moral  and  Beligious  Character ;  pp.22 — 86.  Life  of  Philip  Melanch- 
thon;  pp.  801—846.    Memoir  of  Count  ZinzendOTf;  pp.  540—579. 

1 84  7.  Translations  from  the  Sermons  of  Professor  Julius  Miiller  of  Halle ; 
j^.  217 — 286.  Importance  of  a  Puritan  Library  in  New  England;  pp.  582 
— 598.    University  of  Oxford ;  pp.  778—788. 

1848.  Studies  in  Hebrew  Poetry ;  pp.  58 — 79.  The  Advancement  of 
Society  in  Knowledge  and  Virtue;  pp.  858 — 875.  Translation  of  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Nahum,  with  Notes ;  pp.  551 — 576.  The  Boman  Catholic  Beligion 
in  Italy;  pp.  597— 624. 

1 849.  Bemarics  on  certain  Erroneous  Methods  and  Principles  in  Biblical 
Critictsm;  ppw  185^196.  Notice  <^  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament;  pp.  857 — 865.  Biblical  Chronology  (from  Winer's  Lexicon); 
pp.  558 — 571.  Bemarks  upon  Bunsen's  late  Work  upon  Egypt ;  pp.  709 — 
719.  Translation  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Chapters  of  Isaiah, 
with  Explanatory  Notes;  pp.  765—785. 

1850.  Present  State  of  Biblical  Science;  pp.  1-^18.  Libraries  in  Bos- 
ton and  its  vicinity;  pp.  173 — 191.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures;  pp. 
879 — 887.  Public  Libraries  in  New  England ;  pp.  402 — 107.  The  System 
of  Education  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Clbbridge ;  pp.  586 — 600. 
Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  De  Wette;  pp.  772—799. 

1851.  Collegiate  Education  —  Mathematical  and  Classical  Study;  pp. 
,  1 — 25.     Intn3duction  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;   pp.  818 — 346.     Becent 

Works  on  Asia  Minor ;  pp.  85  7 — 8  7  7.  The  last  named  article  was  designed 
to  introduce  a  more  extended  and  elaborate  one,  which  our  lamented  friend 
was  intending  to  insert  in  a  future  number  of  the  Beview. 

1852.  Messianic  Prophecies ;  pp.  609 — 622. 

Professor  Edwards  has  left  sevcovd  Essays,  which  we  trust  will  be  given  to 
the  public  in  succeeding  Bombers  of  the  fiiUiotheca  Sacia. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

▲UTOBIOQRAPHT  OF  DB.  KABL  QOTTUEB  BBBT8CHNEIDBB. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  George  E.  Day,  Professor  in  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

[Db,  K  Cr.  Bbbtschneider,  long  and  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  and  divines  in  Gennanj,  died  in  Gotha, 
where  for  many  years  he  had  fiUed  the  office  of  general  superintend- 
ent, on  the  22nd  of  Janoarj,  1848.  Among  his  pi^era  was  found  an 
axtended  account  of  his  own  life,  written  with  remarkable  simplici^ 
and  frankness.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  this  has 
been  lately  given  to  the  public  by  his  son,  together  with  an  appendix 
Qcmtaining  sixty-seven  letters  from  the  most  eminent  of  his  corres- 
pondents, such  as  Beinhard,  Tittmann,  Berthold,  von  Ammon,  Gies- 
seler,  Uhlich,  Bonge,  Hase,  Wegscheider  and  others. 

The  memoir,  with  some  omissions,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  Journal,  partly  on  account  of  the  picture  it  presents  of 
the  literary  and  theological  training  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  pasto- 
ral experience  of  a  prominent  Grennan  divine,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  rationalism  of  Germany  in  its  near  and 
every-day  aspects.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  this  country  the  most 
opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  respect  to  the  theological 
position  of  Bretschneider.  While  some  have  erroneously  regarded 
him  as  essentially  evangelical  in  sentiment,  others  have  classed  him 
among  the  rationalists.    These  contradictory  views  may  be  accounted 
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for  perhaps  by  the  changes  which  passed  around  him  and  which 
altered  his  apparent,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  his  real  position* 
A  protegd  of  the  celebrated  Reinhard,  whose  sopranatoralism,  as  is 
well  known,  did  not  escape  the  enfeebling  inflnence  of  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  the  times,  Bretschneider,  during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  as- 
sumed like  his  master,  though  less  distinctly,  a  certain  conservative 
attitude.  In  contrast  with  the  school  of  Wegscheider,  Bohr  and 
Paulus,  who  contended  that  human  reason  constitutes  the  exclusive 
source  and  arbiter  of  all  religious  knowledge,  thus  denying  on  the 
one  hand  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  other  casting 
overboard  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he  might  almost 
appear  to  occupy  high  ground.  The  supernatural  character  of  Chris- 
tianity he  received  and  defended ;  and  if  he  claimed  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible  must  be  compared  with  the  decisions  of  reason 
and  experience,  and  only  those  which  can  pass  this  test  be  received 
as  belonging  to  a  revelation  from  God,  it  might  easily  appear  to  those 
who  looked  only  upon  the  surface,  that  this  was  just  the  ground  on 
which  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  religion  could  be 
best  defended  against  the  assaults  of  a  growing  and  audacious  scep- 
ticism. 

But  in  1815-17  the  tide  began  to  turn.  In  the  scourge  of  war, 
the  German  people  had  been  humbled  beneath  the  mighty  hand  of 
God.  The  tri-centennial  anniversary  of  the  reformation  in  1817 
led  the  thoughts  of  men  to  the  great  and  solemn  truths  with  which 
those  ancient  churches  had  once  resounded.  The  commanding  infia- 
ence  of  Schleiermacher  was  making  itself  felt  in  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  religion,  instead  of  being  the  capacity  of  understanding  a 
series  of  logical  propositions,  was  a  living  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God.  This  new  and  deeper  feeling,  as  it  spread,  manifested  itself  in 
different,  but  always  in  earnest,  forms.  But  with  none  of  them  did 
Bretschneider  sympathize.  The  critical  philosophy  which  had  sprung 
up  before  his  eyes,  and  in  some  of  its  forms  had  moulded  the  theology 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  Germany,  he  neither  relished  nor 
understood.  The  pious  feeling  which  gave  shape  to  the  theology  of 
others,  he  comprehended  as  little  and  detested  more.  As  years 
passed  on,  it  became  taore  and  more  evident  that  the  tide  was  leav- 
ing him.  With  Neander,  Nitsch,  Ullmann,  and  the  disciples  of 
Schleiermacher,  who  rallied  around  a  historical  Christianity  and  a 
living  Redeemer,  his  whole  cast  of  thought  and  feeling  disqualified 
him  to  unite.  With  those  who  aimed  to  reinstate  the  old  orthodoxy 
in  its  ancient  position,  like  Hengstenberg  and  the  contributors  to  the 
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Evangelieal  chnrch  jouniaLii  or  even  dreamed,  like  Rudelbach,  Ghie- 
rike  and  their  associates,  of  restoring  the  ancient  Lutheranism,  be 
had  still  fewer  affinities.  He  regarded  them  as  no  better  than  mys- 
ticsy  fanatics  and  pietists,  who  were  laboring  to  bring  about  a  mis- 
chievous reaction.  They,  on  their  part,  very  naturally  regarded  him 
as  the  representative  of  a  mutilated  and  frozen  supranaturalism,  es- 
sentially rationalistic  in  its  spirit  and  tendency.  This  was  a  serious 
change  in  the  position  of  Bretschneider,  and  his  autobiography  shows 
that  he  felt  it  keenly.  Indeed,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  had 
he  foreseen  it,  he  never  would  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology.  The  active  antagonism  into  whjch  he  was  now  thrown 
with  the  revived  orthodoxy,  had  the  natural  effect  of  rendering  his 
tendency  towards  rationalism  more  decided.  He  had  begun  with 
being  a  rationalistic  supranaturalist ;  he  ended  with  being  at  most  a 
snpranaturalistic  rati<malist. 

Bretschneider  was  too  honest  to  make  any  pn^ession  of  feelings 
which  he  did  not  possess.  It  is  quite  significant  that  in  this  whole 
memoir,  he  makes  no  aUusion,  except  incidentally,  to  Christ  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  perfectly  frank  in  disclosing  the  motives  which 
influenced  him  in  his  entrance  upon  the  ministry  and  his  connectiiHi 
with  it  With  these  explanations,  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  on  several  subjects  will  be  readUy  understood. 

In  the  translation,  details  relating  to  members  of  his  own  family 
or  to  minor  matters,  which  would  be  of  no  interest  out  of  the  circle 
of  his  immediate  relatives  and  friends,  have  been  omitted.  In  a  few 
instances,  where  the  narrative  seemed  to  be  unreasonably  defuse,  the 
substance  has  been  given  in  a  briefer  compass.  The  part  of  tlie 
memoir,  also,  which  relates  to  other  things  than  those  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  theology,  has  been  either  wholly  omitted  or  greatly 
abridged.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  serves  to  illustrate  the 
ecclesiastical  and  religions  slate,  however  trivial  in  itself,  has  been 
retained. — Tr.] 

L  Ohildhood. 

I  was  bom  in  Grersdorf  in  Saxony,  between  Lichtenstein  and  Ho- 
henstein,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1776,  the  ninth  of  my  father's  ten 
children,  and  was  baptized  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  I  stiH 
remember  being  sent  to  the  village  school  at  Gersdorf,  with  a  new 
ABC  book,  and  a  new  catechism,  together  with  a  pencil,  and  re- 
ceiving a  sugar  whistle  from  the  schoolmaster,  and  how  I  supposed 
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tiiatlslKmldeTerjdajrecelTesackaoiie;  md  how  smrpriBed  I  wm 
OD  the  following  days  at  reoeiTiog  nothiBg.  In  the  jear  1780,  my 
fiUher,  after  having  he«i  seTenteen  years  fMslor  of  the  chnrch  in 
OersdOTf,  was  transferred  to  Lichtenstein.  He  would  have  preferred, 
as  he  often  said,  to  remain  in  Gersdorf ;  but  as  the  parish  was  nnwiU- 
ing  to  bnild  a  new  parmmage,  although  it  was  indispensaUy  necessary, 
it  cost  him  only  a  word  to  the  old  ooont  in  Hartenstein,  to  effeoi  his 
removal  In  oonseqoence  of  this,  the  greater  part  of  my  ohildhood 
was  spent  in  Lichtenstein. 

My  father  was  well  situated  in  Lichtenstein.  His  income  was  fkt 
more  ample  than  at  Glersdorf.  He  was  obliged  to  preach  only  once 
en  Sundays  and  holidays,  because  a  Diaoonus  resided  there ;  and  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  fix>m  his  fiurm  in 
Callenber^  wbkh,  had  fallen  to  him  on  my  gnuidfather^s  decease. 
In  regard  to  the  personal  i^pearance  of  my  fa^er,— he  was  short, 
hut  stout  and  vigorous.  His  face  was  mndi  marked  by  the  small* 
pox ;  a  noble  countenance  and  handscwie  blue  eyes,  however,  he  still 
retained.  As  a  preacher,  he  had  an  animated  ddivery,  and  a  flw 
voice.  His  sermons  he  did  not  fully  write  out»  but  preached  firom 
j^ans,  which  were  very  car^iUy  elaborated,  even  to  the  minor  sub* 
divisions.  In  performing  the  aervioe,  he  was  very  dignified;  and  I 
have  still  a  lively  recollection  of  the  ikpression  made  upon  me,  when 
he  administered  the  rite  of  bi^tasm,  or  read  the  ftmend  service  in 
Hie  graveyard,  and  pronounced  the  benediction.  He  was  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  wh<^  parish.  Whenever  he  took  a  walk,  and 
tins  was  seldom,  he  always  i^peared  in  shoes  and  stoekingB,  and 
either  in  black  clothes  or  in  an  iron-grey  ovoxMMit  with  Uack  battoos. 
Boots  he  wore  only  when  he  went  fishingi  He  had  on  his  own  farm 
Ave  beautiful  pcads,  besides  three  more  upon  the  partciiage  farm, 
and  a  brook  with  trout  and  crayfish*  He  took  much  pleasure  in  fish- 
ing, and  to  us,  boys,  the  fishing  party  was  always  a  great  treat  In 
theology,  my  father  remained  true  to  the  school  of  the  celebrated 
Onuiuij^  and  hence  belonged  to  the  orthodox.    Still,  he  could  tde- 

^  Christian  August  Cnisiiis  was  bora  in  1715  and  died  in  1775,  while  Flofet- 
sor  of  Theology  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  Leipeic.  His  efforts  were  directed  towards 
roconciliiig  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  ordiodoxy.  Regarding  the  attain- 
ment of  this  aa  impossibOity  on  the  WoMaa  system,  he  endeatnied  to  omtlknm 
ife  and  to  sabstitate  a  sjstMa  of  his  own.  Thecertaiafyof  hanMa  kaowMga  ha 
rested  upon  an  inward  necessity  of  the  understanding,  and  instmmentally  iq;>Qn 
the  Dirine  Teracity ;  moral  responsibility  i^>on  the  freewill  of  God.  AUhoogh 
he  enjoyed  die  reputation  of  being  an  acute  phflosopher  and  dieologlan,  and  ex- 
erted  oonsideimble  inflnmoe  Ite  a  time  by  his  writingt  and  leotares,  he  flaal|f 
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• 
rste  more  liberal  Tiews ;  and  I  remember  yery  weU,  that  he  once 
said  to  a  friend,  what  surprised  me,  though  a  boj :  '^  we  cannot  deny 
that  our  proofs  for  the  independent  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
yery  weak."-  Considering  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  he 
lived,  he  possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  philosophy. 
He  spoke  Latin  fluently,  and  attached  much  impor^noe  to  the  ability 
to  hold  a  conversation  in  it.  His  thorough  knowledge  and  dear  mind, 
united  with  a  natural  fondness  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  made  him 
an  excellent  teacher.  While  in  Gersdorf,  he  prepared  boys  for  the 
higher  schools,  and  aided  students  and  candidates  of  theology  in  He* 
brew:  But  in  Lichtenstein  he  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  in* 
Btruction  of  his  own  children.  My  elder  brother,  four  years  older 
than  myself,  he  fitted  for  the  Gymnasium,  in  a  superior  manner. 
When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  he  took  me  into  the  school,  one  or 
two  hours  every  day.  He  was  a  skilful  gnunmarian,  and  had  com- 
posed an  outline  of  his  own  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  we 
were  required  to  commit  to  memory.  In  this  way,  I  perfectly  learned 
Ae  formation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  substantives,  adjectives  and 
verbs.  He  required  me  to  translate  from  Latin  into  German,  and 
vice  versa,  and  to  read  in  Latin,  Erasmi  CoUoquiay  m  Greek,  the 
Gospel  of  John;  He  also  gave  me  a  very  extended,  and  to  me  rerj 
interesting,  course  of  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  continued,  however,  only  down  to  the  erecting  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness.  All  his  children^  both  girls  and  boys,  were 
instructed  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  many  an  evening  we 
spent  entirely  in  singing.  Even  thorough  bass,  my  father  began 
with  me,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  but  in  this,  I  made  no  progress 
worth  mentioning.  My  father  was  no  less  cheerful  in  his  family, 
than  earnest  in  his  official  duties.  He  was  no  stranger  to  a  hearty 
laugh ;  but  he  also  knew  how  to  be  angry.  He  was  always  strict 
with  us,  and  we  feared  him.  Being  naturally  somewhat  timid,  I 
was  more  affected  by  his  sternness  than  was  good  for  me.  I  never 
ventured  to  contradict  him,  even  iHien  I  knew  that  he  was  mistaken. 
This  diffidence  was  of  long  continuance,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
I  have  been  able  to  overcome  it.  Our  musical  entertainments  were 
rendered  more  pleasant,  by  what  was  for  that  time  a  remarkably  . 
good  harpsichord,  whidi  my  father  owned,  and  to  which  he  had  made 

with  his  own  hands  three  additional  sets  of  reeds,  so  that  it  had  the 

■  ■  '  '       ■       ■■■  ■  I.     ■      I  ■    ■      , ,  ■  ., 

<mtUTe4  the  refntatioii  of  his  sjatem.     His  works  are  now  nearly  fbrgottm. 

In  prirata  Ufb  he  was  distlngnished  for  strict  integrity  and  onoonm&on  piety.  — 

Tb. 
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effect  of  a  small  wfsm.  My  father  wa«  a  skilful  mechanic,  a  talent 
of  which  I  have  inherited  nothing.  The  family  circle  continued  un- 
broken until  the  year  1789.  I  passed  a  pleasant  childhood,  although 
I  was  kept  constantly  busy. 

[He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  family. 
His  father  died  of  i^plezy  in  June,  1789 ;  his  mother  in  the  Sep* 
tember  following.  His  brother  and  sisters  were  separated.  He  him« 
self  was  s^it  to  school  at  Hohenstein,  where  his  uncle  Tag  resided. 
There,  although  he  forgot  much  of  the  grammar  his  father  had  taught 
him,  he  made  rapid  pn^ess  in  thorough  bass,  which  was  afterwards 
of  use  to  him  as  well  as  a  source  of  much  pleasure.] 

I  also  became  acquainted  in  Hohenstein  for  the  first  time  with 
belles  lettres  literature.  My  unde  Tag  belonged  to  a  reading  club, 
from  which  every  fourteen  days,  he  received  a  package  of  periodicals 
and  books,  mostly  romances,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  history  and 
poetry.  Having  little  to  do  out  of  school  houra,  I  seized  upon  these 
books  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  read  what  came  to  hand ;  for 
example,  Campe's  Bobinson,  the  tales  of  Musaus,  which  highly  de- 
lighted me,  and  the  then  fashionable  fairy  talea;  for  which,  however, 
I  acquired  no  taste,  but  was  rather  offended  at  the  strange  transfor- 
mations they  related. 

About  Easter,  I  was  confirmed  in  Hohenstein  by  the  pastor  Schu- 
bert, residing  there,  whose  son  Henry  (now  professor  in  Munich)  has 
been,  from  childhood,  a  dear  frigid  of  mine.  In  the  preparatory  in- 
struction for  this,  the  Dresden  Catechism,  then  used  in  the  schools, 
was  strictly  followed.  Although  the  pastor  Schubert  was  a  man  of 
talent,  his  instructions  made  upon  me  no  permanent  impression ;  ex- 
cept, that  the  order  of  the  doctrines,  as  they  were  then  taught,  vis. 
effectual  calling,  illumination,  repentance,  faith,  justification,  regene- 
ration and  conversion,  a[^>eared  to  me  very  singular ;  and  was  so  lit* 
tie  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  moral  education  which  I  saw  in 
others,  that  I  could  not  regard  this  order  as  correct,  and  said  to  my- 
self:  it  is  not  so  I  that  is  not  true  I  Still,  in  consequence  of  my  dif- 
fidence, and  the  reverence  I  had  for  Schubert,  I  took  care  net  to  ex- 
press my  feelings.  I  hare  mentioned  this  circumstance,  because  it 
was  the  first  time  in  which,  having  my  own  thoughts  upon  religion, 
I  questioned  the  truth  of  what  was  advanced ;  and  as  an  illustratioa 
of  what  may  be  going  on  in  the  minds  of  many  other  youth  about  to 
be  confirmed,  without  any  4Hispicion  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  olergTmaa. 
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IL  Schoomfo  in  Chemnitz. 

At  Easter,  1790, 1  was  sent  to  a  learned  schooL  The  Lyceum^ 
at  Chemnitz  was  selected,  which  had  a  good  reputation  and  was  tole- 
rably well  patronized.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  liberal- 
itj  towards  indigent  students,  and  my  uncle  had  facilities  for  placing 
me  at  once  in  the  choir.  A  yerj  worthy  citizen  and  distant  relative 
of  my  mother,  the  button-maker,  Theiss,  who  resided  there,  was  also 
willing  to  give  me  board  and  lodging,  at 'a  very  low  rate.  He  be- 
longed to  the  silent  ones  in  the  land,  and  was  a  right  noble  many 
without  cant  or  hypocrisy.  On  fast  days  there  was  nothing  eaten  in 
his  house  but  water  gruel ;  but  in  consideration  of  my  belonging  to 
the  choir,  and  hence  being  obliged  to  be  much  in  the  diurch,  he  soon 
changed  this,  and  had  dinner  provided  as  usual.  Although  the  above 
circumstances  had  decided  my  being  sent  to  Chemnitz,  this  selection 
was  nevertheless  unfortunate. 

The  celebrated  Heyne  had  obtained  his  gymnasial  education  here, 
but  the  school  was  now  in  a  sinking  condition.  The  rector,  Bothe, 
was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  good  Latinist  of  the  Emesti  school, 
but  he  did  little  in  Greek,  was  advanced  in  years,  and  was  quite  too 
easy.  The  hour  in  the  afternoon  in  which  we  should  have  recited 
Homer,  was  frequently  given  to  us  for  ourselves.  The  conrector, 
Lessing  (a  brother  of  the  great  Lessing),  was  an  extraordinary  lin- 
guist. He  understood  not  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but  Hebrew,  Aia> 
bic,  French,  Spanish-  and  English.  This  learning,  however,  was  of 
little  use  to  us,  for  he  was  entirely  deficient  in  the  gifl  of  teaching, 
and  the  power  of  commanding  respect.  He  was  always  making  wit- 
ticisms, and  yet  had  no  wit ;  hence  he  only  rendered  himself  a  laugh- 
ing stock.  He  was  suspicious  and  very  irritable,  and  was  frequenllj 
unjust,  froip  being  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  explanation.  In  hifl 
instructions  he  was  deficient  both  in  good  taste  and  in  judgment 
Often  have  I  heard  him  ask  the  scholars  in  Secunda:^  ''now !  e*^ 
what  is  e«<  f"  His  renderings  into  Greiman,  often  made  him  ridicu* 
loos.    ¥ix  instance,  he  translated  jam  Habani  ThtinM  (Thebes  wat 

Gymnasium,  which  nearlj  corresponds  to  the  college  with 
is  to  prepare  students  for  the  professional  studies  at  the 

in  a  German  Gymnasium  is  styled  Prima^  the  second,  Se- 
in  Secnnda  would  be  as  far  adranced  as  a  Sophomore  or 
icoUege. — Tb. 
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already  built),  Thebes  alreadj  ttootL^  It  was  not,  therefore,  possi- 
ble for  the  man  to  command  our  respect,  or  make  us  diligent  in  our 
studies. 

Besides,  the  Lyceum  consisted  properly  of  only  Secunda  and  Pri- 
ma, for  Tertia  was  rather  a  Burger  school.  The  rector  and  con- 
rector  were  the  only  teachers ;  the  first  of  Prima,  the  second  of  Se- 
cunda, and  in  all  public  recitations  the  two  classes  were  combined, 
and  only  divided  in  the  two  daily,  private  recitations.  How  could 
anything  great  be  done  ?  Mathematics,  modem  languages,  geogra- 
phy, natural  philosophy,  were  not  taught  at  all ;  one  hour  a  week 
was  devoted  to  history,  and  the  same  time  to  religion,  according  to 
the  Latin  Compendium  of  Reichard.  In  Greek,  Lange's  Orphan 
House'  Grammar  was  still  used;  in  Latin,  the  small  granmiar  of 
Scheller  had  just  been  introduced  into  the  school.  Hebrew  was 
taught  by  the  rector  privatim,  from  a  very  meagre  outline  by  Bieder- 
mann.  Bad  as  the  school  was  in  which  my  preparation  for  the  uni- 
versity was  to  be  made,  it  had  a  large  number  of  students,  many  of 
whom  became  afterwards  distinguished  men.  I  found  there  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  Ludwig  Pdlitz,*  who  was  with  me  the  last  year 
at  school,  and  was  afterwards  privy-counsellor  and  professor  in  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  died.  At  the  same  time  with  myself,  or  shortly  after, 
came  Heinrich  Tzschimer*  to  the  school,  who  subsequently  became 
an  ornament  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  died  there,  alas,  too 

^  Schon  SUMkdm  Theben;  the  blaiid«r,  which  cannot  well  be  expresaed  in 
IiDgUsh,  lies  in  rendering  Stabant  in  the  plnral.  —  Tr. 

*  Karl  Heinrich  Ludwig  Politz,  one  of  the  more  prolific  writers  of  the  age  in 
the  departments  of  history,  political  science,  and  the  German  language,  was  bom 
in  1772  and  died  in  1SS8.  On  Reinhard's  recommendation,  he  was  appointed 
TrdfemoT  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  History  in  the  Ritter-Aeademy  in  Dieaden, 
and  flubseqaently  of  Philosophy  in  Leipsic.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  Wit* 
(enbeiX)  as  Professor  of  Natural  and  National  Law,  but  in  1815  was  again  called 
to  Leipsic.  His  library,  containing  thirty  thousand  volumes,  he  left  by  will  to 
the  city  of  Leipsic.  —  Tb. 

I  *  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Tzschimer,  a  distinguished  theologian  and  pulpit  orator, 
wae  bom  in  Saxony  in  1778.  He  commenced  the  itody  of  theology  at  the  Uni^ 
Ttraity  of  Leipsic  in  1796  and  was  appointed  ordinary  pioliBMor  of  theology 
there  in  1809.  Qn  tlie  death  of  the  elder  Bosenmiiller  in  1815,  he  succeeded  hini 
as  superintendent,  in  which  capacity  his  uncommon  eloquence  as  a  preacher  ex- 
hibited itself.  Among  his  most  important  works  are  his  "Continuadon  of 
8chrockh*s  Church  History,**  and  his  **  Fall  of  Heathenism."  His  theological 
Tiews  were  similar  to  those  of  Bretschneider.  He  obtained  much  credit  as  a 
bold  defender  of  Protestantism  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Bomish  church, 
and  the  effects  of  his  vigorous  language  are  said  to  be  still  felt  in  Germany. 
He  died  of  consumption  in  1888. — Tb. 
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early,  as  professor  and  sapeiintendent ;  also  Neander,^  from  Leng6» 
feld,  DOW  bishop  in  Berlin ;  not  to  mention  other  worthy  men,  who 
now  occupy  important  positions  in  Saxony. 

No  introdoction  to  oor  stadies  was  famished  ns ;  we  went  to  the 
recitations,  studied  in  oar  rooms  whatever  we  pleased,  and  were  too 
mnch  left  to  chance  and  oar  own  inclinations.  In  the  first  two  years 
I  made  but  little  progress ;  at  home,  I  occupied  myself  principally 
with  music,  of  which  I  copied  a  great  deal,  and  composed  a  number 
of  small  pieces^  I  also  took  lessons  on  the  Tiolin,  in  which  I  was 
very  diligent,  but  made  only  moderate  proficiency.  The  circulating 
library  I  eagerly  devoured  and  read  it  quite  through ;  but  after  hav- 
ing finished  all  the  Robinsons,  the  Island  Felsenburg,  and  the  ro- 
mance^  of  Chivalry,  I  became  thoroughly  and  permanently  disgusted 
with  this  class  of  writings,  and  since  then  have  been  unable  to  read 
even  the.  most  celebrated  works  of  fiction,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
Goethe,  Widter  Scott  and  others.  This  was  one  result.  A  second 
was,  that  I  commenced  reading  our  best  poets,  as  Oellert,  Holty, 
VosB,  Wieland  and  Bttrger,  who  greatly  fascinated  me,  and  whose 
works  I  purchased  and  repeatedly  perused.  Many  songs  of  HOlty, 
Voes  and  BUrger  I  set  to  music,  with  an  accompaniment  upon  the 
harpsichord.  It  was  not  till  the  third  year  of  my  residence  in  Chem- 
nitz, that  I  devoted  myself  with  much  diligence  to  the  private  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  whole  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  I  read 
with  a  friend,  the  present  upper  pastor  Schanxe  of  Stauchitz.  We 
also  went  through  the  picture  of  Cebes,  and  Epictetos's  manoaL 
In  Latin,  I  read  a  part  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Terence  and  Floras,  which 
were  among  my  books,  and  especially  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  latter 
I' translated  into  Grerman,  and  then  from  German  again  into  Latin, 
afler  which  I  compared  ^e  original  text  with  my  translation.  These 
exercises  were  very  useful  to  me,  and  by  means  of  them  I  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek,  that  at  Easter,  1794,  the  dose  of 
the  fourth  year,  the  teachers  had  no  hesitation  in  dismissing  me  to  the 
nniversity  with  a  good  testimoniaL*    I  was  not  ripe  for  it,  however. 

1  Ban.  Ammdeof  Keander,  whose  original  name  waf  Dan.  QottUeb  Nevmuuin, 
Bishop  of  the  Erangelical  Church  of  Pmssia  and  General  Soperintendent  of  the 
proTinoe  of  Biandenboig,  was  bom  in  Sas^ny  in  1775.  He  belongs  to  the  ra- 
tionalistic school — Ts. 

'  Of  this  docnment,  which  may  be  distinctly  compared  to  the  diploma  oonlMV 
red  on  American  students  on  being  graduated,  the  following  is  a  copy: 

L.  P.  8.  Fantrieem  in  tribnendis  ingenii  dotibns  natnram  nactns  est  Juvenit 
Hnmanissimns  atqne  omatissimns 
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I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  matbematicsy  and  had  even  forgotten,  for  the 
most  part,  the  arithmetic  taught  in  the  common  schools.  Of  geogra- 
phy and  natural  philosophy  I  knew  nothing  beyond  what  I  had  found 
in  a  few  books  I  had  read.  My  pronunciation  of  Prench  was  funda- 
mentally erroneous.  My  knowledge  of  history  was  fragmentary  and 
superficial.  Of  Greek  I  was  far  too  ignorant,  and  in  Latin  was  only 
decently  prepared  for  the  university. 

In  regard  to  my  religious  training,  I  came  to  Chemnitz  with  the 
ideas  acquired  from  my  father  and  pastor  Schubert  The  religions 
instruction  at  the  school  was  continued  in  the  same  spirit,  and  was 
made  up  of  doctrinal  tenets  entirely  severed  from  any  practical  appli- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  the  preaching  of  the  superintendent.  Dr. 
Merkel,  was  very  attractive  to  me,  and  I  wrote  otF  a  large  number  of 
his  sermons,  word  for  word,  which  his  slow  mode  of  speaking  allowed 
me  to  do.  Merkel  was  a  supporter  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  an 
excellent  logician,  and  a  man  of  genius  and  learning.  Having  a  good 
delivery,  he  was  quite  a  favorite  preacher.  He  frequently  introduced 
current  events  into  his  sermons.  I  have  heard  him  speak,  for  in- 
stance, of  universal  equality  and  freedom,  of  illumination,  and  similar 
topics,  and  he  always  knew  how  to  say  something  to  the  purpose. 
Among  the  books  which  I  read,  there  were  some  which  might  easily 

Cjlbolub  Theopuilus  Brbtschnbideb, 
Lichfltentein.  Schoenbrg., 
quern  utroque  Porente  orbatum  Propinqai  Honestissimi  paterao  amore  ac  fide 
prosecati  sunt,  et  ante  hos  fere  qninque  annos  ad  nos  dedactnm  ita  in  discipU- 
nam  nostram  dederant,  ut,  qnibos  artibus  ac  preceptis  ista  aotas  ad  homanita- 
tern  et  pietatem  infonnari  deberet,  iis  institaeretar.  Ex  quo  enim  tempore  scho- 
lam  nostram  frequentavit,  eum  et  ingenii  sui  dotes  magis  magisquo  explicare, 
et  non  mediocri  optimarum  artium  amore  duci,  non  sine  animi  voluptate  intel- 
leximus.  Atque  sic  factum  est,  ut  et  sanctions  doctrinae  praeeepta  bene  preci- 
peret,  et  in  Unguis  cruditis,  latina,  graeca  et  hebraica,  itemque  in  musicis  ceteris- 
que  quae  pertinerunt  ad  humanitatem  studiis  eos  fiiceret  progressus,  qui  Ipsi  od 
altiora  cum  fructu  tractanda  viam  aperire  possent  Ad  quam  studiorum  ratio- 
nem  cum  etiam  probi  mores,  obsequium,  pietas  et  modestia  accesserint,  Hones- 
tnm  hunc  luvenem  non  solum  bono  vitae  apud  nos  actae  testimonio  omandum 
censuimus,  verum  etiam  omnes  eos,  qui  bonis  ingeniis  favent,  ut  ipsius  inopiae 
ope,  auctoritate,  consilis  et  qnibuscunque  possint  rebus,  subveniant,  etiam  atque 
rogamus.  Deum  autem  Optimum  Maximum,  ut  eum  etiam  in  posterum  fovore 
suo  complecti,  studia  ejus  fortunare,  commodam  ei  valetudinem  largiri,  et  pro- 
pinqnorum  optimorum  nostramque  spem  de  eo  conceptapi  ratam  facere  Tclit, 
religiose  veneramur. 

P.  P.  Chemnicii  ipsis  Non.  Febnrar.  A.  R.  S.  MDCCXCIV. 

M.  lOANinCS  GOTTVBIED  ROTHE. 

Rector. 
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hisive  sbfiken  my  purpose  to  study  theology.  The  conrector  Lessiog 
had  th^  impudence  to  waiii  us  in  school  against  reading  the  publica- 
tions of  his  brother.  This  excited  our  curiosity,  and  the  fragments^ 
issued  by  Lessing  were  circulated  among  the  scholars.  I  read  that 
part  which  treats  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles ;  but  it  made  no  im* 
pression  upon  me,  for  Christianity  did  not  appear  to  me  to  rest  upon 
these  miracles  in  the  least  The  decision  to  study  theology  was  ill 
my  case  merely  the  result  of  circumstances.  It  was  my  father's  wish^ 
and  my  mother's  brothers  were  all  ministers.  Of  lawyers,  I  had  no 
good  opinion,  in  consequence  of  my  father's  frequent  repetition  of  the 
proverb :  "  Juristen  bose  Christen."  S>o  theology  carried  the  day, 
although  of  the  real  nature  of  this  science  I  had  not  the  slightest 
conception. 

lEL  Univers/Uy  Life  in  Leiptic 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1794,  my  name  was  entered  as  academic 
citizen  in  Leipeic,  under  the  rectorate  of  Professor  Eck.  I  possessed 
property  enough  to  meet  my  expenses ;  for  my  patrimony  amounted^ 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  to  about  twelve  hundred  thaler  (S840),  of 
which  I  had  spent  but  little  while  at  school.  At  the  university  I 
lived  very  economically,  spendfbg  the  first  year  only  a  hundred  tha- 
ler ($70),  the  second  and  third  years  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thaler  (S84),  and  in  the  fourth,  somewhat  more,  in  consequence  of 
purchasing  about  fifty  thaler's  worth  of  books. 

}  The  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  produced  a 
sensation  «at  the  time  they  were  issued,  in  1774-78,  equal  to  that  produced  by 
Maine's  Age  of  Reason  in  England  and  this  country,  or  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus, 
more  recently,  in  Germany.  It  b  now  generally  admitted  that  their  real  author 
was  Samuel  Bcimarus,  a  Hamburg  deist  They  were  published,  however,  by 
I^essing  (who  pretended  to  have  discovered  them  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Wolfenbuttei  library  of  which  he  had  the  charge),  as  the  productions  of  some  old 
unknown  writer.  They  represent  the  Evangelists  as  wilful  deceivers.  The  origi- 
nal design  of  Jesus,  they  aJBSrm,  was  to  reform  Judaism,  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Home,  and  establish  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom.  On  the  failure  of  this  plan, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  his  followers  gave  a  spiritual  signification 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  invented  the  history  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  several  narratives  of  this  event,  the  writer  endeavored  to  prove,  are 
incredible,  and  contradictory  with  each  other. 

The  consequence  was,  according  to  the  graphic  account  of  Semler,  an  imme- 
diate outbreak  of  senseless  jests  and  deliberate  scoffing,  which  first  spread  amcmg 
the  youngs  part  of  the  educated  near,  and  from  them  to  a  wider  circle.  Many 
students  of  a  reflecting  and  serious  cast  of  mind,  who  had  the  ministry  in  view, 
were  thrown  into  great  perplexity  by  the  shock  given  to  their  faith,  while  not  a 
few  determined  to  pursue  another  profession.  -»  Tb» 
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H7  profeanoa  was  to  be  tlieQlog7;  but  nuther  of  the  nature  nor 
extent  of  the  sdenee  did  I  have  a  dear  idea,  and  knew  still  less  on 
what  plan  I  ought  to  study.  Hence,  like  others,  I  took  counsel  of 
older  students.  Mj  early  friend,  Politz,  had  finished  his  Triennium. 
when  I  came  to  Leipsic^  and  had  just  entered  his  name  as  university 
teacher.  From  him,  therefore,  I  specially  sought  advice.  He  coun- 
selled me  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Platner^  on  philosophy,  of  Keil 
and  Beck  on  theology,  and  also  of  the  latter  on  exegesis  and  dogmatic 
history.  This  advice  I  followed.  In  the  first  semester,  I  attended 
the  l^tures  of  Platner  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  which  followed  the 
order  of  his  printed  ^  Aphorisms,"  and  in  order  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  attended  the  same  course  in  the  winter 
semester  following.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  utmost  attention  on 
my  part,  the  fruits  were  quite  insignificant  Platner  had  indeed  an 
excellent  delivery,  which  I  adopted  as  a  model,  and  was  really  a  man 
of  genius ;  but  he  was  no  teacher  for  youth  who  knew  nothing  at  all 
gf  philosophy,  and  had  not  even  learned  the  proper  aim  of  this  branch 
of  science.  His  lectnres  on  logic  and  metaphysics  presupposed  w 
audience  of  philosophers,  which  we  certainly  were  not,  whatever  we 
might  become.  He  himself  had,  as  his  ^Aphorisms'*  show,  no  set> 
tied  and  thoroughly  digested  system,  but  was  rather  an  eclectic.  It 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  philo- 
sophical instruction,  that  the  student  be  made  acquainted  with  some 
thoroughly  elaborated  and  entirely  harmonious  system ;  hot,  of  course, 
that  he  may  always  firmly  adhere  to  it,  but  in  order  to  give  him  a 
dear  insight  into  the  object  and  nature  of  philosophy,  and  the  con- 
nection of  its  principles.  Besides,  Platner  was  always  attacking  in 
his  lectures  the  Kantian  philosophy  which  had  just  sprung  up,  by 
which  he  not  only  wasted  much  time,  but  also  made  us  uncertain 
in  our  opinions.  ,  The  consequence  was,  that  though  I  knew  much 
about  philosophical  systems,  I  had,  properly  speaking,  no  philosophy. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  I  learned  from  experience,  the  impossi- 
bility, for  me,  ef  adopting  any  doctrine,  except  on  condition  of  its 
standing  fully  and  dearly  developed  before  me ;  a  peculiarity  which 
has  adhered  to  me  during  my  whole  life,  and  has  always  preserved 
me  from  Mysticism  and  the  theology  of  feeling.     For  though  I  am 

1  Ernst  Platner,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  physiology  and 
philosophy,  was  horn  in  Leipsic  in  1744  and  died  in  1S18.  Spinoza  and  Boits- 
sean  are  said  to  haye  heen  favorites  with  him,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  rather 
prided  himself  npon  entertaining  a  certain  scepticism.  His  physiological  and 
jdiilosophical  lectures  procured  for  him  a  wide  repntadon. — Tb. 
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naturally  enthusiastic,  and  possessed  of  strong  emotions,  yet  my  feel- 
ings always  refused  to  attach  themselves  warmly  to  anything,  which 
t  had  not  first  ascertained  to  he  true,  by  scientific  examination.  I 
also  attended  the  lectures  of  Platner  on  aesthetics  and  philosophical 
ethics.  There  was  no  other  philosopher  of  importance,  especially  so 
Kantian,  at  that  time  among  the  instructors  in  Leipsic,  for  the  gifted 
Heydenreich,^  who  lectured  on  the  Kantian  philosophy,  was  the  nlaid 
aside  by  diseases  which  early  removed  him.  My  philosophical  edu-* 
cation  was  consequently  defective. 

In  theology,  I  attached  myself  principally  to  Beck,  Keil  and  Burs- 
cher;  and  in  Hebrew,  to  Meisner  and  Kiihnoel.  Beck*  read,  year 
in,  year  out,  an  exegetical  course  upon  the  New  Testament  This  I 
attended  from  my  entrance  into  the  university  to  my  departure  from 
it.  The  benefit  of  Beck's  lectures  to  myself,  I  cannot  rate  very* 
highly.  They  were  delivered  in  Latin,  and  from  hearing  this  Ian* 
guage  spoken  an  hour  every  day  and  taking  notes  in  it,  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  expressions  became  more  familiar  and  accurate. 
Besides  this,  he  cited  a  large  number  of  authors.  Wetstein,  the  com- 
mentators on  the  New  Testament  who  draw  illustrations  from  the 
elassics,  and  the  old  grammarians,  he  was  constantly  quoting.  With 
these,  therefore,  I  became  acquainted,  and  studied  their  works ;  but 
Beck's  exegesis  left  much  to  be  supplied.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fischer, 
and  had  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  which  prevails  in  Schleus- 
ner's  lexicon.  I  well  remember  how  burdensome  the  word  ftreS/ia 
and  fipevfia  aywv  became,  which  he  explained  as  expressing  now 
temum  GkrisHanum^  now  forvorem  antmi,  and  then  again  something 
else^  I  felt  that  these  explanations  were  not  correct,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  accept  them.  The  grammatical  and  philosophical 
aeuteness,  which  prevails  at  present  in  treating  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  did  not  then  exist    The  chief  benefit  I  received 

^  Cad  Heinrich  Hejdenreich,  bom  in  Saxony  in  1764  and  appointed  ordinarf 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic  in  1789,  was  endowed  with  brilliant  talents, 
t^ot  became  the  victim  of  dissolute  habits,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  He  was  first  a  follower  of  Spinoza,  and  then  of  Kant  His 
Numerous  writings  are  thought  to  be  of  unequal  value.  —  Tb. 

*  Christian  Daniel  Beck  was  rather  a  classical  philologist  and  historian  than 
a  theologian.  He  was  bom  in  Leipsic  in  1757,  and  was  at  different  times  pro« 
fessor  of  the  Chreek  and  Latin  languages  and  of  history  in  the  university  in  that 
city.  He  died  in  183S.  The  number  of  his  works,  most  of  which  are  in  the  de- 
partment of  ancient  literature,  is  traly  surprising.  His  work  entitled,  **  Mono- 
gmmmata  Hermeaentioes  librorum  Novi  Foederis,"  was  pobiiihed  in  1803,  sevo- 
nd  years  after  Bretschneider  had  left  the  univ^nity. — Ta. 
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from  Beck's  lectures  was  a  knowledge  of  the  helps  and  principal 
canons  of  criticism  and  hermeneutics. 

I  derived  more  satisfaction  from  the  lectures  of  Professor  Keil.^ 
He  had  just  taken  the  place  of  his  teacher  Moms,  in  the  theological 
faculty,  and  I  heard  from  him  lectures  on  exegesis,  New  Testament 
hermeneutics,  dogmatic  theology  and  ethics.  In  exegesis,  indeed,  like 
Beck,  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Fbcher  school,  but  he  held  the  broad 
principle,  which  cuts  away  a  mass  of  arbitrary  interpretation,  that  the 
words  and  phrases  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  taken  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  demonstrably  used  by  the  Jews  speaking  Greek, 
and  that  this  use  must  determine  their  sense  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  principle  —  the  principle  of  historical  interpretation,  as  Keil 
termed  it — enlightened  me  perfectly.  I  adopted  it  fully,  and  entered 
with  the  greatest  zeal  upon  the  study  of  the  Jewish  theology  and  its 
lata  loquendu  In  conseqnenoe  of  this,  a  multitude  of  arbitrary  ex« 
planations  were  set  aside,  and  neither  for  Teller's  dictionary  nor  for 
other  modem  interpretations,  in  which  new  ideas  are  attached  to  tlie 
words  of  the  Scriptures,  could  I  acquire  the  least  relish*  The  efibrtar 
to  explain  away  the  devil  from  the  Bible,  to  reduce  the  passages  re* 
tpecting  Christ's  preexistence  and  higher  nature  to  a  moral  sense,  to 
make  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  by  exegetical  snbtletiea, 
mere  natural  events,  were  odious  to  me,  as  deniab  of  revealed  trath. 
In  his  dogmatic  lectures,  Eeil  was  faithful  to  his,  exegetical  principle, 
and  consequently  did  not  endeavor  to  pervert  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament  by  exegetical  subtleties* 

But  with  all  my  willingness  to  reoogni2e  the  truth  of  Beck's  fun- 
damental principle  in  exegesiiy  I  could  not  regard  his  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple as  true  and  well  established,  to  wit,  that  all  those  religious  ideas 
which  already  existed  among  the  Jews,  previous  to  the  age  of  Christ, 
do  not  belong  to  the  Christian  revelation,  because  they  were  {»^ 
viously  common,  and  consequently  that  if  Jesus  and  the  apostles  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  accordance  with  these  ideas,  this  should  be 
regarded  as  done  in  accommodation  to  the  views  of  their  contempo- 
raries. Among  these,  Keil  reckoned  all  the  Msssianic  representor 
tions,  the  doctrines  of  the  Logos,  the  nifevfia,  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  devil^  demons,  the  king- 
dom and  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection,  etc  My  sense  of 
trath  continually  protested  against  this  accommodation  hypothesis. 

1  Karl  Gottlieb  Keil,  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic  was  bora 
in  1764,  and  died  in  1818.  His  principal  works  are  on  hermeneutics,  and  aro 
regarded  as  in  many  respects  able. — Tb. 
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I  have  never  regarded  it  as  well-grounded,  but  even  at  the  university 
*  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  shifl ;  nay,  a  desperate  expedient,  in  order 
to  reconcile  reason  and  theology,  which  cannot  in  this  way  be  har- 
monized. Keil's  theology  left  me,  therefore,  entirely  unsatisfied. 
In/sonsequence  of  this,  I  turned  to  another  academic  teacher,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  ri^dly  orthodox.  Professor  Hempel,  and 
began  to  attend  his  lectures  on  dogmatic  theology,  for  I  felt  the  need 
of  gaining  possession  of  the  old  dogmatic  system  in  its  entire  connec* 
tion,  and  especially  of  its  scientific  evidences,  and  supposed  I  should 
accomplish  my  object  with  Hempel.  I  found  myself,  however,  en- 
tirely disappointed.  His  lectures  lacked  scientific  thoroughness,  and 
hence,  after  attending  them  some  time,  I  gave  them  up.  There  was 
BO  one  else  who  lectured  on  dogmatic  theology ;  for  the  venerable 
Rosenmttller^  read  only  on  exegesis,  church  history  and  practical 
theology.  I  heard  him  lecture  upon  the  Gospel  of  John,  but  not  to 
my  satisfaction.  He  gave  too  little  of  learned  exegesis,  and  too  much 
of  practical,  with  which  as  yet  we  had  nothing  to  do. 
-  The  senior  of  the  theological  faculty,  the  prelate  Burscher,  ought 
to  have  supplied  the  great  deficiency  which  I  felt,  viz.  an  exhibition 
of  the  church  creed,  supported  by  learned  proofs,  since  he  alone,  and 
that  too  ju$9u  principxs^  read  lectures  on  symbolik,  which  all  students 
in  theology  were  required  to  attend;  but  how  little  he' was  qualified 
to  satisfy  reasonable  expectations,  all  who  have  heard  him  know. 
In  his  lectures  he  occupied  the  time  in  relating  the  external  history 
of  the  symbolic  books,  but  had  no  conception  of  a  systematic  compre- 
hension and  exhibition  of  their  theological  import.  When  he  assailed 
the  Neologists,  which  he  often  did,  it  was  unfortunately  in  a  humor- 
ous rather  than  an  instructive  manner.  He  was  here  often  more 
ihaa  naim.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  fact, 
-that  the  Neologists  refused  to  acknowledge  as  valid  many  proof-texts 
adduced  in  the  old  books  on  dogmatic  theology,  I  heard  him  more 
than  once  say  with  a  triumphant  air  t  ''  they  to  whom  these  Scripture 
proofii  are  not  satisfactory,  may  find  others."  His  opinion  was  that 
»»■  1 1  ■  I  .       I.  Ill  ■     I.     ■     I      ■ — .^ —  ■ 

1  John  Qeoige  BosenmOller,  principally  known  in  thU  coantiy  by  his "  Scholia 
in  Nov.  Test,"  and  his  "  Historia  interpretationis  libroram  Sacrorum "  in  five 
Tolomes,  was  born  in  1736,  settled  in  the  ministry  in  sereral  places,  and  at  length 
fai  1785  called  to  Leipsic,  after  having  been  for  a  short  time  professor  in  Gicssen, 
u  Pastor  of  the  Thomas  Charch,  Superintendent  and  Professor  of  Theology. 
He  died  in  that  city  ia  1815,  highly  die^ngnished  as  a  preacher,  and  aa  the  author 
of  nmneroos  woriu  of  a  practical  character.  Ernst  Fr.  Karl  RosenrofiUer,  Pny 
feesor  of  Oriental  Literature  in  Leipdc,  and  the  well  known  commentator  on  the 
Old  Testament,  who  died  in  1835,  waa  bis  ddeat  •os.-^Tb, 
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dogma  must  necetsanljf  be  expressed  in  the  Bible  as  a  pari  of  rere- 
latioD,  and  since  there  were  no  other  proof-texts  than  those  cited, 
dogma  must  lie  in  these,  and  the  theological  inter[Nretation  be  correct 
A  main  point  which  he  oflen  made  against  the  Neologists  was,  ^  the 
H0I7  Soriptures  in  the  entire  connection  of  the  entire  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  which  words  he  always  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
movement  of  both  elbows,  right  and  left.  But  haw  this  091^0  con- 
nection could  do  such  great  things,  we  did  not  learn.  He  constantlj 
charged  the  Neolc^sts  with  having  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
principal  woi^  pertaining  to  dogmatic  theology,  and  then  would 
often  earnestly  and  confidently  add,  ^'  only  come  to  me,  most  highly 
respected  gentlemen,  /  know  aU,"  But  notwidistanding  this  boond- 
less  vanity,  which  greatly  amused  us,  he  had  such  a  childlike  and 
excellent  disposition,  and  was  such  a  real  friend  to  the  students,  that 
we  overlooked  all  his  eccentricities  and  treated  him  with  respect 
The  lectures  from  which  we  derived  the  most  ben^t,  were  those 
which  he  delivered  upon  the  history  of  the  BeformaCioo,  not  because 
of  their  spirit  and  connection,  but  on  account  of  the  multitude  <^  par- 
jticnlars  with  which  he  made  us  acquainted,  and  the  large  number  of 
beautiful  books,  besides  Cranach's  paintings,  which  he  exhibited  to 
US  in  the  lecture-room ;  respecting  the  value  and  history  of  which, 
be  gave  os  useful  inftwssation.  In  the  history  of  the  Befonnattoo, 
he  treated  each  year  by  itself,  and  brought  forward  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  an  insulated  manner,  without  the  least  regard  to  their 
connection*  His  only  introduction  was,  ^  A  new  point  in  the  year 
15  • .  .'*  I  once  be^^  to  attend  his  lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities, 
but  soon  left  him,  after  he  had  demonstrated  in  several  lectures  ^  how 
the  tower  of  Babel  muit  have  been  built"  All  his  demonstrations 
led,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  results  which  were  entirely  beyond  ques- 
tion. Accordin^y  in  his  assurance  ^  that  he  knew  all,"  he  was  en- 
tirely serious.  Once,  after  saying  this,  he  himself  raised  the  objeo- 
tion :  ^  but  why — most  highly  respected  gentlemen,  yon  will  ask  me, 
do  yon  not  publish  it  to  the  world,  so  that  they  must  believe  ? — Why 
if  I  should,  the  new  gentlemen  (the  Ne<^ogists)  would  only  push  my 
book  away  and  would  not  read  it  I  would  rather  lecture  here,  most 
highly  respected  gentlemen,  on  the  subject,  in  its  entire  connection.** 
In  Old  Testament  exegesis  I  first  attended  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Extraordinarius  Meisner,  which  were  too  diffuse  and  pedantic :  after- 
wards those  of  Professor  Extraordinarius  Ktthnoel^  (subsequently  in 

1  CbristiMi  Gottlieb  KiOiiiod,  whose  eomraeiitariee  00  the  Oaepcte  ucl  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrewi  were  at  cme  time  consideimUy  need  in  this  eouitrj,  was 
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Oiessen),  who  explained  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  with  taste  and 
with  the  brevity  requisite  for  students.  I  heard  from  him  lectures 
on  Isaiah,  the  minor  prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  proper  Professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  Dindorf,^  who  had  taken  Dathe's  place,  bad  so 
poor  an  elocution,  that  no  one  would  attend  his  lectures. 

Church  history  I  heard  from  Beck ;  also  universal  hiMory.  Both 
courses  were  good,  but  he  generally  dwelt  so  long  on  the  beginning, 
that  he  had  not  time  enough  at  the  end,  and  hence  his  lectures,  in 
respect  to  fulness,  were  extremely  unequal.  Homiletics  I  heard  from 
Keil,  whose  practical  Aercises  also,  I  attended ;  he  himself,  however, 
was  unfortunately  a  tiresome  preacher.  Church  polity  I  heard  from 
Professor  Weisse,  but  was  driven  from  his  lectures  by  the  wit  and 
satire  upon  the  clergy,  in  which  he  was  always  indulging,  in  order 
to  please  tlie  law»students.  I  also  heard  a  half  year's  course  on 
mathematics,  from  Professor  Bothe,  though  without  deriving  any 
special  benefk  from  it,  probably  from  my  own  fault  in  not  devoting 
time  and  attention  enough  to  the  subject  I  also  took  private  lessons 
in  French,  and  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  able  to  understand  a  book 
in  the  language  without  much  difficulty.  Fencing  I  did  not  learn  at 
the  fencing'«chool,  but  from  good  friends  who  taught  me  privcUim. 
Hence  I  made  only  moderate  proficiency.  In  the  latter  part  of  my. 
coarse  I  sometimes  took  riding  lessons  onder  the  direction  of  eques- 
trian friends,  and  became  a  fearless  rider,  if  nothing  more. 

Jdj  first  essay  in  preaching  I  made  at  the  close  of  my  second  uni- 
versity year,  in  the  village  of  Lttssnig,  near  Leipsic,  where  I  con- 
ducted the  aflemoon  service,  in  place  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  was 
accustomed  to  read  a  sermon,  and  with  whom  the  students  were  in 
the  habit  of  arranging  the  matter,  without  consulting  any  one  else. 
I  remember  that  I  preached  on  the  duty  of  gratitude ;  that  I  spent 
fourteen  days  in  committing  the  sermcm  to  memory,  and  delivered  it 
without  hesitation,  exoept  that  once,  I  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
manuscript,  because  a  dog  ran  into  the  church.  Some  of  my  friends 
aooompanied  me  from  Leipsic  and  criticised  my  dLMx>urse,  as  it  hap* 

m     '    '  I  II  1 1  ,.  -       I.      ■■    ■ 

born  at  Leipsic  in  1768,  and  died  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Gfessen,  in  1841,  aged 
seventy-three.  The  latest  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  (1837)  has 
the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  the  earlier  editions  in  grammatical  accuracy. 
— Tr. 

1  QotdMb  Tamanqftl  Dindoif  died  in  1S18,  aged  fifty««eT€n.  He  edited  an 
editioa  of  the  Commentary  of  Moms  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  imd  on  the  Acts ) 
also  of  Emesti  on  Hebrews.  The  eminent  classical  philologist  and  critic,  Wil- 
helm  Dindorf,  is  his  son.— Ta. 
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pened,  not  an&vorabl j.  Tke  wlidle  tima  of  wj  retkknce  in  Leiptie, 
I  was  verj  diligent  I  attended  all  tke  leetoree  in  their  order,  and 
iluthfaUj  reviewed  tkem.  I  also  learned  Ckaldee  bj  mjself,  from 
IIm  grammar  of  the  elder  Michaelis*  on  aooount  «^  the  Chaldee  pas* 
sages  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  this  reason,  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  three  years'  coarse,  and  remained  another  year.  Ii  also 
eontribnted  to  render  tne  diligent  that  I  had  two  stadious  room-mates. 
Pastor  Sdianae  and  afterwards  the  present  Professor  Krejssig.  We 
k^  away  from  beer-hooses  and  drinking  dubs.  Even  at  school,  I 
kad  taken  no  pleasore  in  soeh  things,  and  conld  never  perform  the 
indispensable  feat  <^  drinking  a  wIm^c  mug  of%eer  without  stopping* 
My  recreations  consisted  in  walking,  riding,  and  playing  billiards  and 
ninepins,  for  trifling  soms.  At  billiards  I  did  a  good  deal,  and  passed 
among  my  friends  for  a  master*player.  Among  my  associates,  both 
at  school  and  in  Leipsic,  the  spirit  of  diligence  and  morality  generally 
prevailed.  We  established  among  ourselves  a  private  society  for 
disputing  in  Latin  on  an  essay  whidi  each  one  in  turn  was  reqoired 
Id  write.  Its  members,  besides  Schanse,  Kieyssig  and  Faeilides  (now 
SoperintendeBt  in  Oschatz),  were  Briianiger,  from  Lower  LauMUia» 
who  died  early,  the  associate  rector  of  Dresden  free*school,  Neander 
(now  bishop  in  Beriin),  Tsschimer,  who  afterwards  became  Profosaer 
aad  Superintendent  in  Leipsic,  Winaer  (now  Professor  of  Theology), 
and  several  others.  We  disputed  vrith  all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  aU 
though  what  we  discovered  did  not  amount  to  much,  we  still  leamedl 
something,  gamed  practice,  and  cherished  the  love  of  science.  Duels 
were  almost  entirely  out  of  fashion  in  Leipsic,  except  between  the 
members  of  difierent  orders.  Neither  I  nor  any  of  the  friends  abiwe 
named  were  ever  engaged  in  a  dueL  None  of  us  belonged  to  an  Or- 
der  or  a  Sectional  Association  (Landsmannschaft) ;  but  formed  a  dr- 
de  among  ourselves.  The  last  summer  I  spent  in  Leipsic,  some 
teother  members  of  these  societies  from  the  University  of  Ualle,  who 
were  on  a  visit,  having  become  riotous  wero  arrested  and  imprisoned 
kk  the  Town  House.  The  Ldpsic  Orders  made  arrangements  to  free 
them  by  force,  and  endeavored  one  evening  to  storm  the  Town  House» 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  weU-armed  police,  and  several  of  them  taken. 
We  Chemnits  students  took  no  part  in  the  matter,  and  even  knew 
nothing  about  it,  till  we  heard  what  had  passed,  on  the  following 
morning.  Professor  Dindorf,  the  rector,  showed  himdelf  a  true  friend 
to  the  students,  and  brought  the  matter  to  a  peaceable  issue.  For 
this  it  was  resolved  to  give  him  a  formal  vivat  with  tordies,  which 
was  done,  after  obtaining  permission,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1797. 
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The  stodeoto  were  to  march,  aooordiBg  to  their  uittfonuiylBfoarpk* 
toons,  and  m  one  of  the  older  studentSi  I  was  chosen  as  leader  of  the 
third  of  these*  At  first  I  dedined  the  hoDor,  on  aeoomit  of  not  haT* 
ing  four  things  which  were  indispensable  to  a  proper  equipment,  tLi. 
a  great  three  cornered  hat,  called  StUrtnery  great  stiff  boots,  called 
Kanonenj  a  badc-sword,  etc  These,  howerer,  were  all  provided  for 
me,  and  at  last  I  was  oUiged  to  yield.  I  aeoordinglj'  undertook  the 
command  of  the  company  assigned  to  me,  and  led  it  ?rith  honor* 
This  was  the  only  pnblic  demonstratMm  in  which,  while  a  stadent,  I 
took  part  It  came  off,  however,  in  good  order,  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  students*  The  rector  Diadorf,  at  the  dose  of  the  toreh^light 
procession,  gave  to  the  officers  a  splendid  oolktion,  from  wluch  I 
withdrew  with  my  friend  Kreyssig  in  good  season ;  hot  many  who 
remained  later,  drank  too  much  of  the  good  wine,  and  did  not  gd 
home  in  as  good  coaditien  as  we. 

In  the  second  year  of  my  residenoe  at  Leipsie^  I  fell  vi<^ently  in 
lore  with  the  daughter  <^  a  preacher  whose  aoqoainlaace  I  made  eo 
»tour  in  vacation.  The  matter,  however,  soon  passed  by,  on  mj 
laaming  immediately  on  my  return  to  Ldpsic,  that  she  was  already 
formally  betrothed  to  one  of  the  older  students,  whom  I  very  weU 
knew,  and  whom  I  disliked  for  his  stale  jokes.  I  thought  if  such  a 
fidlow  is  to  her  taste,  I  have  lost  nothing,  and  quickly  consoled  my- 
sdf.  During  my  whole  univend^  life,  I  maintained  a  blamdess  do- 
portment  in  my  intercourse  with  the  other  sex.  The  spectade  of  m 
sdiool-mate  at  Chemniu  at  the  point  of  a  horrible  death  frMu  the 
effects  of  debauchery,  made  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upoa 
me,  and  effectually  preserved  me  against  temptation. 

In  the  last  half  year  of  my  residence  at  the  university,  at  Michad- 
mas,  1797, 1  began  with  the  greatest  diligence  to  make  ready  for  the 
candidate-examination,  which  I  was  to  meet  at  £aster,  1798.  Dres* 
den  was  not  properly  the  place  for  me  to  present  myself  for  the 
candidate-examination,  because  I  was  from  Schdoberg,  and  conse*- 
quently  was  to  look  to  Prince  Otio  of  Schdnberg  for  a  settlement  in 
the  miuMtry,  and  he  did  not  like  to  have  his  candidates  examined 
abroad,  because  Schtoberg  had  a  consistory  of  jts  own  in  Glaucha, 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  had  eondnded  to  apply  for  examination  in 
Dresden  with  the  design  of  seeking  a  settlement  in  the  dty.  But 
UMxpeetedly  I  reeeived,  in  November,  an  invitation  through  mj 
brother-in-kMV  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  two  sons  of 
Saion  von  KoCmu  of  Oberwiera,  near  Waldenberg,  and  to  aooom* 
pany  them  at  Easter,  1798,  to  the  gymnasium  at  AUenbeig.    The 
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Batob  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Priaee  too  Sdnkibergy  and  hence 
I  now  rapposed  myself  certain  of  a  sitaation  in  Sch6nberg.  The 
proposal  to  aeoompanj  the  sods  to  the  gymnasinm,  appeared  to  offer 
to  me  so  good  an  opportanitj  for  farther  improvement,  that  I  cheer- 
fuilj  abandoned  my  Dresden  plan  and  accepted  the  invitation,  quickly 
packed  up  my  effects,  obtained  the  necessary  university  testimonialsi 
and  lefl  Leipsic,  on  the  Srd  of  December,  1797,^  for  Oberwienu 


IV.   CandidaU  Life. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  a  most  excellent  family.  The 
Baron  von  Kotsau  was  a  nobleman  in  every  respect  Upright,  hon* 
est,  benevolent,  intelligent,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Although  he  was  so  much  older  than  myself,  being  already  a 
sexagenarian,  he  became  a  true  friend  to  me,  and  remained  so  liU 
his  death.  The  character  of  his  wife  was  equally  estimable.  Un- 
fortunately she  was  an  invalid  and  extremely  nervoos,  so  that  little 
things  greatly  annoyed  her.  Along  with  great  goodness  of  heart  she 
possessed  much  genius,  had  in  her  early  days  been  something  of  a 
poetess,  and  still  read  belles-lettres  literature  with  interest 

All  my  time  from  Christmas  to  E^ter  was  spent  in  my  new  em« 
ploymeot  I  had  quite  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  prepare  the  two 
sons  for  confirmation  and  for  entering  the  gymnasium.  I  also  coai« 
menced  the  study  of  Italian,  and  was  soon  able  to  read  the  G«ru$ttm 
UmrM  Uherata  of  Tasso,  which  greatly  pleased  ne.  The  French  Ian* 
guage,  on  the  contrary,  I  could  never  like.  Its  nasal  sounds  were 
always  odious  to  me. 

After  Easter,  1798, 1  accompanied  my  pupils  to  the  gymnasium  in 
AUenberg,  where  we  remained  three  and  a  half  years.  I  was  obliged 
to  prepare  them  for  the  recitations,  aid  them  in  their  studies,  and 
give  them  instruction  in  music  and  Italian.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
did  not  accompany  them  to  the  school,  and  had  the  hours  of  reoitatkHi 
at  my  own  disposaL  Theological  studies  I  did  not  at  this  time  prose- 
cute, but  read  with  dihgence  the  German  poets,  and  even  wrote  my^ 
self  a  number  of  poetical  pieces.  This  exercise  was  exceedingly 
useAil  to  me  in  cultivating  my  taste  and  imparting  to  me  a  good  Ger« 
man  style,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  this,  that  I  studied  for  the 
first  tkne  the  then  classical  works  of  Adelung  npon  the  German  lao* 
guage,  orthography  and  eonstmetioo.  In  the  vacations  I  usually 
preadied  in  Oberwiera,  but  nowhere  else,  nor  did  I  devote  any  tkn* 
to  the  qwoial  study  of  homiletitt.    In  the  last  year  of  my  residence 
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in  Altenkorg,  I  also  began  with  my  papifo  to  take  prtTBte  lessons  in 
Engluh.  Tbe  coarse,  howeyer,  was  soon  interrupted  bj  the  sickness 
and  death  of  the  teacher,  and  as  the  language,  on  account  of  the 
iiregularitj  of  its  pronunciation  was  hj  no  means  attractive,  I  have 
tihmfB  remaaoed  a  bungler  in  it.  On- the  other  hand,  in  the  last  year 
of  my  reaideQoe  here,  I  again  took  hold  of  theology  in  earnest,  pnr- 
ohased  Beinbard's  Lectures  on  Doctrinal  Theology,  which  had  just 
been  issued,  and  studied  them  with  such  diligence  as  to  make  myself 
entirely  master  of  their  contents.  At  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  was 
very  diligently  prosecuted,  because  I  felt  that  I  had  gone  back  and 
forgotten  not  a  little. 

In  AUenbnrg  I  attended  church  with  great  constancy.  With  the 
jBermoDS  of  the  aged  and  highly  respected  general  superintendent, 
Loeber,  whom  I  often  heard  preach,  I  was  pleased,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  beauty,  as  their  ridiness  of  thought.  I  was  still  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  Diaooous  Schuderoff,  afterwards  sjuperintendent 
in  Booneborg,  who  was  then  the  faTorite  pulpit  orator,  and  whose 
aarmons  in  natter  and  manner  equally  charmed  me.  There  was 
aaon  added  aoather  distinguished  preacher,  Demme,  who  was  ap- 
pcMnted  general  superintendent  afVer  Loeber's  death  in  1799.  As 
the  two  other  preachers  were  also  popular,  the  churches  were  always 
well  filled,  and  I  rarely  £uled  of  being  present  with  my  pupils. 

My  residence  in  Altenburg  also  settled  the  question  in  respect  to 
mj  d<miestic  relatioBs.  A  young  candidate  from  the  UniTersity  of 
Jena,  named  Hansdiild,  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted,  invited 
me  to  witness  from  his  room  the  funeral  procession  at  the  interment 
of  the  general  superintendent,  Loeber,  in  1799.  There  I  met  his 
mother,  aad  her  daof^er  Charlotte,  the  latter  of  whom  had  recently 
returned  home  to  take  charge  of  the  household,  on  account  of  the 
protracted  ill  health  of  her  mother.  8he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  made  upon  me  the  deepest  impression.  On  her  mother's 
death,  which  ooeorred  soon  after,  she  took  the  whole  care  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  as  I  shortly  remored  my  lodgings  to  the  same  house,  we 
became  intimately  aeqaainted,  and  <Mir  mutual  interest  in  each  other 
inereased.  To  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  she  supplied  the 
I^aoe  of  a  mother  with  so  much  diMgence,  propriety  and  intelligenee 
as  to  command  nnireraal  esteem,  and  fully  satisfy  me  that  Charlotte 
would  make  an  excellent  mistress  of  a  ftnnily.  But  though  I  loved 
her  and  was  resolved  to  marry  no  one  else,  and  was  also  sure  that 
my  feelings  were  reciprocated,  I  made  no  avowal  of  my  attachment, 
\  I  held  it  as  a  fuodameatal  prineiple  that  I  ought  not  to  engage 
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myself  to  a  lady  till  I  was  in  a  condition  to  marry  ber.  It  seemed 
to  me  wrong  for  a  candidate  like  myself,  whose  future  lot  was  all 
uncertain,  to  bind  a  young  lady,  and  thus  oblige  her  to  reject,  perhaps, 
some  other  offer  which  might  be  more  advantageous.  In  Charlotte's 
case  I  felt  this  the  more  strongly  because  she  had  no  property,  and  I 
therefore  allowed  the  issue  to  turn  upon  the  question  whether,  if 
such  an  offer  should  occur,  she  would  refuse  it  on  my  account.  <  It 
actually  did  occur  and  was  declined,  although  nothing  had  ever  passed 
between  us  which  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  cordial  friendship. 

At  Easter,  1802,  my  pupils  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  the 
61der  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  the  other  to  political  econ- 
omy. With  the  request  of  their  father  that  I  should  aocompany  them, 
in  the  capacity  of  counsellor  and  friend,  I  very  willingly  complied, 
because  a  further  residence  at  the  university  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  studies.  My  removal  to  Leip^ 
sic,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  a  serious  inward  struggle  in:  respect 
to  the  question,  whether  I  should  not  abandon  theology  and*  aviril 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  study  law.  In  favor  of  the  latter  course 
there  were  two  considerations ;  first,  the  poor  prospect  of  a  settlement 
in  Schonburg,  and  secondly,  the  conviction  that  the  orthodox  theology 
of  the  symbolical  books  was  in  several  prominent  respects  untenable. 

Prince  Otto  of  Schonburg,  to  whom  I  was  to  look  for  a  settlement, 
having  died,  the  appointing  power,  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
rested  principally  with  the  Count  of  Schonburg-Bochsburg,  an  upright 
man,  but  too  much  under  the  inff  uenee  of  his  secretary.  To  the  lal* 
ter,  the  candidates  in  quest  of  a  s^Alement  made  applioadoo,  and 
sometimes  at  least  secured  their  appointments  by  sending  Mm  pres«> 
ents.  This  was  unquestionably  concealed  fmm  the  Coimt,  for  he 
would  not  have  suffered  it,  had  it  oome  to  his  knowledge.  For  my 
own  part,  1^  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  employ  such  unworthy  means. 
During  the  half-year  from  Michaelmas,  1801,  to  Easter,  1802,  which 
I  spent  in  Oberwiera,  a  parish  having  become  vacant,  I  made  appli- 
cation for  it  to  the  Count  at  Bochsburg  and  was  quite  graciously  re- 
ceived. At  the  close  of  the  interview  I  went  to  the  public  house  to 
dine.  I  had  been  in  the  house  hot  a  fehort  time,  when  Mr.  Secretary 
came  in,  and  remained  nearly  half  an  hour,  with  the  evident  design; 
as  I  thought,  of  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  solicit  his  patronage. 
There  was  something,  however,  so  vulgar  and  disgusting  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man,  that  I  determined  on  the  spot  neither  to  oome 
to  Bochsburg  again,  nor  to  seek  for  a  settlement  there.  I  therefore 
took  no  notice  of  his  presenoe,  and  when  he  saw  that  I  wouM  not 
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speaky  he  at  last  withdrew,  hat  not  without  casting  towards  me  a 
daHc  side-look,  to  which  I  felt  entirely  indifferent.  Since  it  was  now 
neoeseary  for  me  to  apply  for  a  settlement  to  the  Upper  Consistory  in 
Dresden,  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  I  had  not  presented  myself 
lor  examination  as  candidate  four  years  before.  In  consequence  of 
Bot  doing  so,  four  whole  years  were  lost,  and  so  great  was  the  num- 
ber <^  candidates  that  I  foresaw  that  probably  enough  before  my  turn 
should  come,  I  might  be  forty  years  old. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  additional  difficulty  in  respect  to  the 
church  creed,  and  the  fadlities  I  might  now  have  for  the  study  of 
law,  I  had  aot  oome  to  a  decision,  at  the  time  I  went  to  Leipsic,  in 
Maroh,  1803^  to  engage  lodgings  for  myself  and  my  pupils.  There 
I  called  on  my  old  teacher  Keil,  who  not  only  gave  me  a  hearty  wel* 
eomCy  bat  eodeav<Hred  to  remove  my  apprehensions  in  respect  to  the 
Dresden  exammatioD.  He  assnred  me  that  other  things  beside  the 
age  of  the  cancKdate  were  naw  regarded  in  Dresden,  earnestly  advised 
me  to*  pass  the  examination,  and  promised  me  his  influence.  This 
enoMHraged  me.  And  then,  in  addition,  I  found  that  the  lodgings  I 
had  engaged  happened  to  be  in  the  house  of  Tittmann,^  the  professor 
of  thec^ogy,  which  led  me  to  hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
bim,  and  throngfa  him  to  be  introduced  to  his  father,  who  was  coun- 
teUor  of  the  Upper  Consistory  and  superintendent  in  Dresden. 

In  regard  to  the  theological  difficulty,  my  scruples  were  removed 
by  reading  the  observations  on  assent  t6  creeds  in  Reinhard's  ^  Chris- 
tian Ethics,"  and  also  by  tiie  thought  that  so  many  great  and  estimable 
tbeologiaas,  as  Keil^  Bosenmiiller,  Henke  and  many  others,  varied 
widely  from  the  ehnrch  faith,  and  that  in  general  society  and  in  thcf 
learned  worid  the  ^mdighiened^  theologians  (for  the  term  rationalist 
was  not  common  then)  stood  in  the  highest  repute  and  were  regarded 
with  nniversal  respect  This  state  of  things  I  supposed  would  be 
permanent,  and  I  ooold  not  then  have  believed  that  only  a  single 
generation  would  pass  before  Uie  enlightened  theologians  would  be 
assailed  with  snch  violence,  and  be  spattered  with  filth  as  they  now 
are.  Had  I  been  able  to  foresee  this,  I  should  certainly  have  devoted 
myself  to  the  study  of  law.  As  it  was,  my  decision  was  taken  to 
abide  by  thedogy»  I  went  back  to  Oberwiera  and  returned  with  my 
pafttls  to  the  University  of  Leipsic  on  the  22nd  of  May,  18024 

1  Several  of  his  essays  were  translated  by  Drt  Bobinson  for  the  AjMrieaii 
Biblical  Bepository.  His  works  are  distinguished  for  simplicity,  acateness  and 
jttdidousness.  He  died  in  1 831 ,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight;  The  father,  Karl  Chris- 
HsB  Xittmann)  died  ai  Dresden  hi  1828. — Ts. 
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Mj  first  object  was  to  prepare  for  the  Dresden  examinatioDy  to  be 
held  on  the  Michaelmas  following.  This  I  did  with  all  my  might, 
and  in  the  furtberaoce  of  mj  object,  took  part  in  a  dogmatic  exami* 
natorium  which  Tittmann  held,  and  which  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
me.  Tittmann  spoke  very  good  Latin,  and  being  truly  a  man  of 
genius,  his  society  was  exceedingly  valuable.  I  made  application 
for  examination  at  Leipsic  and  was  directed  to  present  myself  on  the 
11th  of  October  (1802).  As  I  had  made  a  careful  preparation,  I 
set  out  for  Dresden  without  anxiety,  and  at  the  proper  time  appeared 
before  my  judges,  of  whom  Beinhard,  on  account  of  his  acutenees, 
wit  and  readiness  in  disputation,  was  r^(arded  with  speeial  dfead  by 
the  candidates.  I  did  not  fear  him,  for  I  was  oonseiouB  oi  being 
thoroughly  equipped.  The  examination  was  eommenced  by  Utt^ 
mann — on  what  subject  I  have  now  fbrgoCtea-^oidy  I  rsBieDilM^ 
that  I  passed  it  very  welL  Next  came  Beinhard,  wto  enttiiied  on 
the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Chrisliaii  theekgy.  The  pari  which 
fell  to  me  related  to  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  wlocS  refer 
to  Christ,  in  sustaining  which  I  was  required  to  read  the  Hebrew  ef 
about  half  a  dozen  patiages,  and  then  U>  translate  and  explaln^  then* 
This  was  the  whole.  On  chuDeh  faiitory,  symbolik  and  doctrinal 
theology,  in  which  I  had  so  cafefally  prepared  myself  net  ^tingle 
question  was  asked*  Now  Ksbrew  was  not  exactly  my  foite;  \mi  I 
had  so  often  read  the  whole  of  the  Messianic  prophecieB  in  the  otigi* 
nal,  as  to  be  aUnost  able  ta  repeat  them  from  BMBioiy.  Henoe  I 
passed  better  than  I  had  expected*  I  particularly  remember  thai 
ene  of  the  passages  I  was  mqaired  to  translate  was  in  the  aeosoA 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  As  the  text  was  perfectly  femiUar  to'  me,  I  wair 
aUe  without  hesitation  to  emphasiae  the  Hebrew -corredly  accordkig 
to  its  connection,  and  then  rendered  the  passage  into  as  ekgauft  Latin 
as  I  could.  This  pleased  Beinhard,  and  in  a  word,  the  i^ieleexamik 
nation  passed  off  so  well,  that-  Iwas  sorry  itdkl  not  last  kngsn  i 
received  the  highest  testimonial,  ^  ready  and  shilAU,"  whidbi  but  few 
<^tained,  and  was  exceedingly  rejoiced,  espeoiidly  as  I  nngfat  now  hspm 
to  be  provided  with  a  settlement  eariier  than  elheis«  Two  days  afWt 
wards,  I  preached  the  candidate*seonon  before  Reiahard,  who*  wna 
satisfied  with  my  discourse  and  exhorted  me  to  go  forvHa^  No  ene 
left  Dresden  mere  happy  than  L  Ai  decisive  step  wna  tahen,  and 
well  taken. 

Aofter  myretum  to  Leipsic  I  was  dected,  at  Keil's  instiuice,  into 
tAie  (Mkgium  phiMrihUcutny  where  I  read  and  defended  an  essay  on 
John  1: 1—5.    By  this  invest^^tion  I  waa  led  to  the  study  of  the 
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apocryphal  boolpB  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Uie  Alexandrian  philo- 
BOfky*  Having  proposed  to  myself  to  write  somethlDg  upon  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Log08>  I  siudied  the  Apocrypha  with  the  great- 
est cUligence.  I  purchased  Biel's  TAetaurus  upon  the  Gredk  Old 
Testament,  with  the  additions  by  Schleasner,  and  began  to  collect 
addiiiens  of  my  own,  and  to  make  preparations  for  a  w<»rk  on  the 
Bo^<rf  Wisdom. 

I  was  nmch  embartassed,  bowerery  by  an  inflammadon  of  the  eyes, 
which  became  so  serious  in  the  snmmer  of  IdOS,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  consult  a.t^ysidaB.  He  advised  me  to -try  the  baths  at  Laoeh- 
stitdt,  which  I  did  in  Aagiist  Here  the  physician  stroo^y  urged  me 
toweav  WQOUeA  Mndaags*  I  Mlowed  his  advice,  uneomfortable  as 
they  wem  in  the.  bisa^  of  summery  aad  was  goadaaliy  relieved^  bat  • 
hav)»  aever  ainoe  boon  able  ta  dieponae  ^th  them. 

Aif^  h«(ViQg  recMh^  ill  Leipsic  a  yeav^and  a  half  with  my  pupils^. 
I ielt' move 4md  mora, that  they  no  ku^ger  needed  my  hA^  lo  thek- 
st|idi0s  I  eottldinot  aid  them,,  and  a  lonfpir  •vecBisht  they  did  not  seeat 
to  need^  AS  both  were  nawr^p^wwn  to  manhood.  I  considered  the  mat* 
terioaU.ilsheariag8ya«dcamoto  the  coadasiiii  to  leave  Leipsieait 
£asl«v,l«04  Where  t<>go,.did«>t  long nnlais  doubts  My  early 
fiae»dr  FoUta,  who  had  bee«  £i>r  aoma  time  Professor  BiAraordittariaa 
at  Leipaif^  .urged  me  to  settle  bt  Witteaberg  as  iVtwif  DdomU^  be* 
canse  there  were  these  but  £iw  y^nmg  jDommten^  and  there  were  also 
consftderable  stApeadia  for  yoang  teaehers  in  Wittenbecg,  while  in 
Leipaic  there  wiere  none.  Titimana,  whom  I  oonaulted,  seeooded 
this  advice.  I  therefiHre  decided  to  make  Wittenberg  my  home.  Of 
jjoQf^  paUiflQpay,  siiE  or  seven  handred  thalw  ($420^*^90)  still  ne> 
mained,  whidi  I  hoped  would  be  sufficieat  to  meet  the  expense  ef 
becoming  conneeted  with  the  uiuveisity  and  also  of  supporting  me 
for  about  two  yeara«  What  to  do  after  that,  was  to  depend  upoa  mjf/ 
success  at  the  universaty ;  for  I  was  sttll  uncertain  whether  to  devote 
myself 'finally  to  a  university  IiISb,  or  only  to  make  use  of  my  positieo 
there  to  obtain  a  better  and  earlier  settlement  in  the  minialry»  I 
knew  that  Beinhard  took  pleasure  in  aiding  the  youi^  J^ocmUmf  and 
therefore  felt  confident  of  obtaining  a  good  parish^  even  if  I  should 
not  succeed  aa  a  teacher. 

Aa  soon  as  my  decision  was  takjeoy  I  went  actively  to  y/fork^  as  1 
have  always  done  when  once  resolved  upon  a  thing,  to  carry  it  into  esae* 
cution.  I  wrote  to  Wittenberg,  to  inquire  what  I  had  to  do.  First  of 
all,  it  was  necessary  to  become  Maffutertharej  which  I  did  in  Deeem- 
ber,  1803.    Then  I  wrote  the  dissertation  X  was  required  toi  defend  4a 
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order  to  become  MagxBUr  Ugeni^  and  submitted  it  to  the  philosophical 
faculty  for  examination.  It  was  approved,  and  the  14th  of  Marefa, 
1604,  was  assigned  for  my  public  disputation.  After  buying  about  a 
hundred  thaler's  worth  of  books,  such  as  would  be  needful  for  me  in 
preparing  philosophical  and  theological  lectures,  I  set  out  for  Witt«»- 
berg  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  My  undertaking  was  not  with- 
out risk.  I  had  never  been  in  Wittenberg,  was  not  acquainted  with 
a  single  person  there,  had  no  patron  nor  friend  to  consuH,  and  dSA 
not  know  how  the  instructors  and  students  would  receive  me,  or 
whether  I  should  sustain  the  public  disputation  with  credit,  or  make 
a  disgraceful  failure. 

On  arriving  at  Wittenberg,  I  first  called,  as  was  required,  upon  the 
professors  and  the  two  young  Docenten  with  whom  1  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated. The  latter  were  Schundenius  (afterwards  cdebrated  under 
his  adopted  name  Dzondi  as  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Halle)  and 
Lobeck,  now  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  KOnigsberg,  both  of  whom 
w«re  to  be  my  opponents  in  th«  puMIc  diapotatioo.  They  reoeived 
me  cordially.  Of  the  profenora,  some  gave  me  a  friendly  reeepiioo ; 
otIierB  were  cold  and  hidifierent,  which  ww  q«ke  natural,  ainoe  they 
had  no  acquaintance  with  me.  The  only  dreumstance  in  my  finTor 
was,  that  it  had  become  known  anong  the  professors  and  studeata 
that  I  had  gained  the  highest  testimonial  at  the  eandidate-ezamma- 
tion  in  Dresden.  This  was  an  important  recommendation.  At  i^ 
call  upon  Professor  Weber,  he  said  to  me  in  his  rather  coarse  and 
blunt  way:  ^  Tour  undertaking  requires  a  good  deal  of  coarage.  We 
have  jnst  had  a  young  Dooent  here,  who  could  not  sustain  himaelf, 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  be  off  with  htmsdf."  I  smiled,  and  said 
nothing.    The  case  gave  me  no  concern. 

On  the  10th  of  March  I  was  nottrifiokiy  that  is,  entered  as  a  eta- 
dent  and  enrolled  in  the  album  of  the  university,  and  on  the  14th  the 
public  disputation  took  place.  It  was  to  occupy  both  parts  of  the  day, 
and  I  had  therefore  divided  my  work  into  two  equal  parts,  by  which 
I  should  obtain  the  right  to  deliver  lectures  also  on  philosophy.  My 
subject  was  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Eichhom  had  endeavored  to  prove 
that  this  book  was  made  up  of  two  different  compositiotte.  It  was 
the  object  of  my  disputation  to  show  further  that  the  firtt  party  also> 
namely,  chap,  i— ^xi,  was  the  work  of  two  different  authors,  in  con- 
nection with  which  I  treated  of  the  contents,  origin  and  design  of  the 
whole  book. 

At  the  breakout,  befbre  the  dispute,  I  ate  very  sparingly,  and  drank 
only  a  single  glass  of  wine*    Tlie  way  which  many  have,  on  sueh 
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occasions,  of  raisnig  their  courage  bj  drinking,  I  regarded  as  qoite 
absurd,  because  a  beclouded  mind  can  never  manage  a  case  so  well 
as  one  which  is  clear  and  calm,  as  a  man  needs  then,  above  all  thingS| 
to  be.  The  disputation  went  off  well.  I  spoke  Latin  readilj,  and 
hence  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  Occasionally,  where  I  sup- 
posed I  should  not  succeed  so  well  by  being  serious,  I  even  made  a 
joke.  The  audience  was  large  (for  the  students  were  not  yet  absent 
in  the  vacation)  and  appeared  well  satisfied.  The  first  throw  was 
successful ;  I  had  disputed  with  honor  and  applause,  and  the  students 
had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  me,  on  which  much  depended.  At  the 
dose  of  the  disputation  I  returned  to  Leipsic,  packed  up  my  effects, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1804,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
took  up  my  residence  in  Wittenberg  as  Privat  DacmL 


V.  Te(xcher  m  the  Univenity. 

I  announced  two  courses  of  lectsres  for  the  summer  semester; 
first)  lectures  on  logie  and  metaphysies,  four  a  week,  and  secondly, 
explanation  of  the  dootrinal  proof«texis  of  the  Old  Testament,  two  a 
week.  The  admission  fee  for  the  first  course  I  fixed  at  two  thaler 
($1,40) ;  the  other  I  delivered  gratmtously.  I  had  not  supposed  that 
they  would  be  attended,  but  at  the  opening  lecture  I  found  more 
'  hearers  in  the  lecture-room  than  I  had  expected*  Sixteen  subscribed 
to  attend  the  philosophical  lectures,  -and  twenty-five,  the  Hebrew 
course.  As  the  latter  were  unwilling  to  withdraw,  it  was  necessary 
ihat  both  courses  should  be  given.  With  burning  zeal  I  now  labored 
in  the  preparation  of  my  lectures,  espedally  on  philosophy ;  because 
with  this,  I  did  not  feel  myself  sufficiently  familiar.  In  the  appre- 
hension of  meeting  serious  difficulties  in  metaphysics,  I  hurried 
through  with  the  preparation  of  the  lectures  on  k^c,  in  order  to  gain: 
time  for  elaborating  those  on  metaphysics. 

And  this  was  very  well;  for  I  had  not  yet  pursued  a  thorough  and 
contnEkuous  course  of  philosophical  study,  and  henoe  it  was  nothing 
less  than  indiscretion  in  me  to  propose  to  lecture  on  metaphysics.  I 
had,  indeed,  read  many  philosophical  woiks  and  reviews,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  then  dominant  Kantian  phik>6ophy,  but  as  yet 
had  formed  no  settled  judgment  of  the  whole.  The  Kantian  phib- 
Sophy  I  defied  not  tenable,  and  Kant's  doctrine,  that  the  senses  only 
give  subjective  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and  that  the  human 
understanding  attaches  its  ideas  of  fitness  to  nature,  and  does  not  derive 
them  from  it,  appeared  to  me  to  conflict  with  experience,  that  is,  with 
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ooiiB€ioi]fln€88.  The  riyectaon  of  all  eridence  for  the  Divine  ex]0t- 
eace,  toother  with  the  resting  of  iahh  m  God  and  immortalitj  soldj 
upcm  the  oategorical  imperative,  that  is,  apaa  the  consciootneBS  of  the 
noral  law,  (u  the  cniy  thing  eerUxki^  seemed  to  me  amazingly  one- 
^ed.    On  the  whole,  I  favored  the  Eclecticism  of  Platner. 

On  oommenoing,  now,  the  pteparation  of  my  lectures,  it  was  neeee- 
aaiy  to  decide  at  once  between  metaphysics  and  ontoilogy.  For  three 
fwhole  weeks  I  studied  night  and  day  to  reach  a  decision,  and  at  last, 
in  >order  to  fix  mj  thoughts,  seised  my  pen  and  wrote  down  all  the 
ideas  I  had.  This  aoeomplisbed  the  result,  aad  I  obtained  settled 
^hilosofdiical  vieiws  of  my  own,  which,  at  least  in  the  main,  have  met 
heen  changed  :by  my  later  and  more  thorough  studies.  With  all  the 
confidence  imparted  by  a  well-woB  and  rational  oonviction,  and  witii 
a  clearness  secured  by  these  efibrts,  I  led  my  hearers  along  the  same 
way  which  I  myself  had  travelled,  and  so  finished  this  course  to  my 
own  satisfaction  and  theirs. 

On  the  21st  <^  Jane,  1$04  I  became  ad|jun^  of  the  Philosophical 
Faculty,  on  which  occasion  I  wrote  and  deieB4ed  a  diapatatioD. 

With  my  nniversity  lifc^  ootaweaeed  also  my  liteisuy  laetivity  as  a 
wiitf r.  I  felt  impelled  to  thi^  partily  from  the  desire  <£  gaining  « 
reputatioA  in  tibe  learned  woiid,  and  parij^  from  tie  secesaity  of 
leaiwing  a  livelihood*  My  Arst  literary  plan,  ^rhioh  was  carried  iolo 
Aiceoiitioa,  was  a  ^systematic  development  of  all  the  ideas  whidi 
occur  in  I>ogiaatic  Theologf ,  aoeordiog  to  the  Symbolical  hooks,  4a- 
jli;ether  .with  the  iqwre  modem  Ittemtare."  The  saggestioa  I  reoeiv«d 
from  a  small  treatise  of  iSMManaoA^  in  my  possesaioa,  eatttled  ^  Thea- 
logia  defioitivay"  ia  which  the  theological  definitions  were  given  ae- 
eording  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Wolfian  aohooL  Idedied  togiveihe 
lififiaih'oBs  in  aeeordanee  with  the  Symbdical  books,  hecause  I  knew 
Antm  my  own  ^q^eoce  lliat  ttiere  was  a  great  defideney  of  books 
adapted  to  make  young  stadeats  familiar  with  the  ihecAogy  of  the 
ehnroh,  aad  with  ^e  literature  of  Dogmades.  The  work  was  pub- 
Jishad  in  Noremher,  1604,  by  Barth  ia  Leipstc,  who  gave  aae  fioor 
thaler  (i2,80)  per  sheet  Sevea  hondred  aad  fifty  copies  were 
printed,  but  bei^g  my  first  production  it  was  very  defective.  To  lay 
tarprise,  it  met  with  a  favorable  reoeption,  on  account  of  supplying, 
howjsvar  imperfectly,  an  extstmg  want.  In  the  second  editioa,  I 
thoEoaf^y  revised  it,  and  ia  the  altered  Ibna,  it  bad  roMhed  ia  1841 
tiie  fiMath  edition. 

fiooa  after,  hi  November,  1804^  the  bookseller  Craoas  ia  Leipdc, 
aiidertook  the  printing  of  the  additions  which  I  had  made  to  JEM^s 
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Thesaaras  upon  tlie  Greek  Codex  of  the  Old  Testament.  These 
labors,  and  the  lectures  which  I  delivered,  fully  occupied  my  first 
winter  in  Wittenberg.  My  next  work,  on  "  The  Doctrinal  Theology 
of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,"  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1805. 
With  the  firm  of  Mondtag  and  Weiss  in  Ratisbon,  I  entered  into  a 
contract  respecting  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  with 
a  commentary,  of  which  only  the  Book  df  Sirach  was  ever  published. 
The  further  prosecution  of  the  undertaking  was  entirely  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1806.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  mastering  the  text-criticism  of  the  Apocrypha, 
1  had  commenced,  while  in  Leipsic,  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Syriac 
This  T  prosecuted  with  so  much  diligence  in  Wittenberg,  as  to  bo 
able  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  a  lexicon,  to  use  the  Syro-Arabic 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  consequence,  however,  of  hav- 
ing afterwards  given  up  these  critical  studies,  I  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure forgotten  what  I  once  knew  of  these  languages.  I  also  established 
a  Disputatorium  of  twelve  students,  which  was  diligently  attended, 
and  proposed  further  to  hold  an  Examinatorium.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  first  necessary  for  me  to  be  made  Baccalaureate  of  theology, 
which  I  became  on  the  9th  of  September,  1805,  after  a  Colloquium 
with  the  theological  faculty.  Proposing  now  to  devote  myself  ex- 
clusively to  theology,  I  lectured  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  Logic  and  Doctrinal  Theology,  in  the  last  of  which 
branches  I  had  thirty-seven  hearers,  a  large  audience  for  a  young 

1  From  some  of  the  letters  of  Reinhard  to  Bretschneider,  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  not  widiout  apprehensions  that  his  young  friend  was  in  some  danger  of 
becoming  f  operflcial.  He  stronglj  ditsiiaded  him  from  his  paq)ose  of  making  a 
commentary  apon  Sirach  the  work  of  a  single  winter,  enumerating  the  kindi 
and  amount  of  labor  to  be  accomplished  in  collecting  yariations  from  differeat 
manuscripts,  carefully  comparing  the  ancient  translations  in  Walton^s  Polyglott, 
searching  out  and  comparing  anew  the  numerous  citations  of  Sirach  in  the 
Flathers,  becoming  fiimiliar  with  the  Septnagint  and  the  apocr3rphal  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  together  with  the  theology  of  the  whole  of  antiquity,  inclit- 
ding  that  of  Solomon,  the  Greeks,  the  Rabbius  and  the  Talmud,  and  even  the 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Nord  mythology.  "  Excuse  me,"  he  adds,  "  for  speaking 
so  frankly.  It  is  my  settled  belief  that  a  young  writer  cannot  go  to  work  too 
circumspectly  and  carefully,  when  he  proposes  to  publish  an  important  treatise.*' 
"Let  me  entreat  you,"  he  says  in  another  letter,  "in  your  praiseworthy  industry 
as  a  writer,  not  to  neglect  the  Umness  0/  the  teacher.  In  the  appointment  to  pro^ 
fessorships,  the  first  question  asked  here  is, '  whether  he  is  a  suceossful  teacher*' 
This,  and  with  justice  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  more  influence  than  the  works  one 
has  published,  because  one  who  fills  a  professorship  ought  to  bo  able  and  willing 
to  teadi  and  thus  render  himself  useful  to  the  university  youth."  —  Tb. 
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Dooeot,  and  I  also  held  a  ooniplate  Eiuuninatorim  oo  Doctrinal 
Tlieologj,  in  the  Latin  language,  after  Beinhard's  work,  four  hoari 
<^ach  week.  As  heside*  this  I  hdd  two  wed^ly  exercises  in  disputing, 
I  was  obliged  to  speak  Latin  dailj,  by  means  of  which  I  acquired 
great  readiness  in  using  it  The  lectures  upon  the  Interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  I  deliTered  gratis,  and  which  were  Terj 
well  attended,  were  the  occasion  of  mj  publishing,  in  the  autumn  of 
1805,  '<  the  historii»l-doctrinal  exposition  of  the  New  Testament,'' 
printed  by  Barth  in  Leipsic  1  dedicated  it  to  nj  revered  teacher, 
Keil,  whose  principles  I  followed  in  composing  it  In  the  year  1806 
appeared  also  my  commentary  upon  Sirach,  which  was  the  last  theo- 
logical work  I  prepared  in  Wittenberg.  These  literary  productions, 
together  with  the  fees  from  the  students,  and  one  of  the  ^  Stipendia'^ 
for  young  Docenten  which  I  had  obtained,  so  well  ooTered  my  ex* 
penses,  that  I  might  have  remained  at  the  university  without  anxiety 
in  respect  to  the  future,  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  political  tem- 
pest which  was  about  to  burst  on  Northern  Grermany. 
[To  be  continned.] 


ABTICLE    II. 

YSSTIGES  OF  CULTURB  IK  THB  EARLY  AGEa 

By  M.  P.  Case,  M.  A,  Newbaryport,  Mass. 

If  reliable  histories  could  be  given  us  of  the  great  nations  and 
events  of  the  world,  prior  to  the  time  to  which  authentic  accounts 
now  extend,  they  would  find  no  lack  of  interested  readers.  It  is  al 
first  view  a  singular  fact,  that  so  little  of  the  first  half  of  the  worid's 
history  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  that  over  full  three  thousand  years 
of  human  events,  a  sea  of  oblivion  has  long  rolled  its  waves.  Only 
here  and  there  arises  anything  out  of  that  sea,  which  presents  definite 
outlines.  Between  the  early  and  lat^  ages,  there  yawns  a  wide  golf 
which  Bevekition  only  traverses,  and  that  but  at  a  few  points.  Pro- 
fkne  annals  fhil  us,  or  give  place  only  to  legend  and  tradition,  while 
yet  we  are  midwigr  on  our  journey  to  the  primitive  time.    Far  her 
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by  a  few  aolkary  atan. 

There  oaii  be  bo  doubt  tbat  there  were,  doriag  all  those  centarieit 
now  aiient  to  as,  materials  enough  firom  which  each  histories  as  we 
have  supposed  miglU  be  oonstmcted.  The  andoubted  facts  of  which 
we  are  certain,  show  that,  in  pre-historic  periods,  the  race  iourished 
and  was  spread  over  the  earth ;  thai  powerful  empires  arose  and  held 
sway  for  their  time,  and  that  mighty  men  of  renown  lived  and  left 
their  impress  upon  the  world.  Some  of  the  oldest  writings  assert 
such  facts  as  these.  But  the  details  are  unfortunately  lost.  After 
all  the  certainty  we  can  gather,  there  is  stall  left  a  wide  field  fof 
inference  and  conjecture.  As  yet  the  manuscripts  and  monuments 
have  not  been  found,  which  tell  us  much  in  detaif  of  those  old  em* 
pires,  and  of  the  men  who  figured  in  those  primitive  times )  or  ex* 
plain  the  origin  of  those  systems  of  philosophy  and  religioo,  whiob 
were  existing  in  full  life  in  the  days  of  the  oldest  historians  whose 
writings  have  come  down  to  us« 

We  win  be  thankful,  however,  for  what  we  do  know.  And  we 
think,  that  the  great  facts  which  are  now  fairly  within  our  possession, 
if  rightly  combined,  will  lead  us  to  yet  further  general  knowledge  of 
those  earlier  ages.  If  we  take  all  that  pnrfane  history  and  other 
memorials  of  the  past  can  give  us,  and  add  to  this  what  the  Bible 
reveals  of  the  social,  political  and  spiritual  condition  of  those  primi- 
tive times,  we  may  undoubtedly  reach  some  correct  conclusions,  re* 
specting  their  general  culture  and  civilization.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  extended  research  in  this  particular  direction  with  reference 
to  such  an  end ;  and  we  sincerely^uspect  that  if  such  research  were 
pushed  far  enough,  it  would  become  a  certainty,  better  ascertained 
that  even  now,  that  the  early  centuries  of  the  world  were  very  far 
from  being  characterized  by  mental  imbecility  and  barbarism,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe  they  were.  Rather  would  it  be  found  that,  in 
the  beginning,  man  was  created  perfect  in  all  his  powers ;  that  the 
sun  of  humanity  rose,  as  it  is  destined  to  go  down,  in  glory ;  and  that 
the  truly  dark  and  barbaric  period  of  the  world,  as  of  Christendom, 
was  mediaevaL  What  has  been  said  of  the  individual  would  be  veri* 
fied  in  respect  to  the  race — neww  r^penU  turpi$$imu$.  It  woald  be 
seen  that  the  douds  of  superstition  and  sin  rose  gradually ;  and  that 
it  was  not  till  centuries  had  elapsed  after  the  first  disobedience,  that 
the  firmament  was  enveloped  in  gloom,  and  man  went  groping  on  his 
way.  And  this  mediaeval  period  of  darkness,  into  which,  here  and 
there,  histoiy  darts  some  rays  of  light,  was  the  grave  of  primitive 
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ookure,  of  art,  hirtory  and  sfnritiial  Kfe.  The  mad  spirit  of  war 
reigned  in  those  gloomy  dajs  where  history  begins  its  narrations. 
Whole  nations,  with  all  their  treasures  of  whatever  kind,  were  oflen 
exterminated  or  carried  into  hopeless  captivity.  Hnmanity  had  al- 
most died  from  the  earth ;  and  in  the  mid-day  of  its  being,  the  race 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  human  degradation. 
Thns  and  then  it  was,  in  that  Night  of  the  Ages,  that  the  earlier 
world's  history  was  destn^ed  with  the  nations  themselves,  except 
the  few  traces  which  have  survived  this  destruction.  Maj  we  not 
hope  that  more  of  these  traces  will  yet  come  to  light,  when  Eastern 
and  Central  Asia  are  better  known  ? 

It  IB  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  such  a  research  as  has 
been  alluded  to.  Our  design  is  the  much  easier  task  of  indicating  a 
few  of  the  evidences  of  a  high  culture  in  the  eariy  ages,  which  come 
most  obviously  to  view.  We  should  indeed  condude  on  a  priori 
grounds,  that  God  would  have  made  man  perfect  We  should  expect 
from  the  hand  of  such  an  artificer  no  incomplete  work.  We  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have  made  the  most  wonderful  specimen 
of  his  skill,  which  the  earth  was  destined  to  witness,  with  wholly  un« 
developed  powers,  in  short,  an  innocent  savage,  whose  only  excellence, 
for  the  time,  was  the  negative  quality  of  sinlessness,  which  quality  he 
shared  with  the  brutes  around  him.  Reason  does  not  so  teach  ns, 
and  inspiration  responds  to  reason.  This  is  the  wondrous  revelation  i 
^  So  Qod  made  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him."  Was  this  bearing  the  image  of  God  consistent  with  igno* 
ranee,  intdlectual  inactivity  or  barbarism  ?  As  we  read  the  brief 
narrative  of  the  six  days'  work,  w^  pass  rapidly  up  a  scale  of  stupen-* 
dons  creations  and  find  man  at  last,  on  the  summit,  in  the  likeness  of 
the  great  Architect  If  we  review  the  series,  from  the  moment  when 
the  life-giving  Spirit  <^  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,**  till  a 
beautiful  world  was  made,  and  man  created  to  dwell  upon  it,  we  see 
each  event  preparing  the  way  for,  and  itself  becoming  mutely  pro- 
phetic of  something  yet  higher  and  better.  As  the  light,  which  first 
broke  upon  those  realms  of  ^^  Chaos  and  old  Night,"  betokened  the 
life  of  plant  and  animal  which  were  soon  to  exist  and  rejoice  in  its 
genial  power ;  so  the  mystery  of  this  inferior  life  foreshadowed  that 
higher  mystery  of  a  spiritual  being  who  was  to  be 

"  the  master  work,  the  end 

Of  all  yot  done." 

For  what  end,  may  it  be  fitly  asked,  was  there  a  paradise  or  a  worid 
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of  beauty  seen  1^  its  Maker  "  very  good,*'  trnd  ctesenbed  by  the  divine 
pbtloBopber,  as  foco^tw  to^w^mS  ah&ritigy  fUyiato^  xoi  aqun^ 
HoXkunog  rcifoi  ttUiirmog}  if  only  an  uncoltivated  barbarian  were 
to  look  out  upon  them  ifrom  an  empty  soul  dead  to  all  their  glories  ? 
Hiat  he  was  no  such  being,  but  possessed  rather  an  expanded  intel- 
leet  with  large  knowledge,  and  was  seeking  with  the  avidity  of  all 
educated  souls  for  yet  higher  wisdom,  is  evident  from  the  tempter^s 
very  argument,  which  was  addressed,  not  to  the  sense,  but  to  the  in« 
tdlect.  It  appealed  to  the  deeire  of  greater  knowledge.  Here  was 
the  most  vulnerable  point,  else  why  was  here  the  fhrst  assault  ? 

From  this  summit  he  fell,  alas,  how  soon  1  but  not  at  once  to  total 
degradation.  Both  revelation  and  historical  facts  show  that  the  de- 
aeent  was  gradual.  Adam  lived  many  centuries  after  the  fall,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tfaatt,  alter  he  had  been  drrven  out  from  paribi- 
dise,  he  wholly  forgot  what  he  had  known  there ;  or  ceased  to  be,  in 
some  measure,  the  same  intelleotual  and  spiritual  being  he  had  been 
before  the  curse  M\  upon  bhn.  Himself  and  his  posterity  had  be- 
oome  alienated  from  the  greirt  Father,  but  not  so  wholly  as  in  after 
lime.  Before  the  deep  and  universal  sin  which  brought  the  deluge 
may  we  look  for  the  spiritual  era  oi  mankind.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween God  and  his  human  dtfspring,  as  tiie  Bible  clearly  shows,  was 
iD6<re  divect  then,  ihm  M  has  ever  been  since.  Those  centuries  in  which 
Adam  lived  as  the  great  patriarch  and  teacher  of  men,  we  may  well 
beMoive,  were  the  goMen  age  of  the  worid.  Why  should  not  the  men 
of  Ckoee  tknes  h«ve  been  distinguished  Tot  intellectual  and  ^iritual 
oaltiire?  Their  teacher  had  once  been  the  very  image  of  God,  and, 
though  he  had  lost  ibis  distinction,  he  could  not  so  easily  have  for- 
gotten the  fact  or  what  the  ftict  implied.  The  knowledge  he  had  in- 
tuitively or  otherwise  acquired,  he  would  most  naturally  have  com- 
municated, and  there  would  be  no  presumption  even  here  in  supposing 
that  science,  as  we  know  it  to  be  true,  to  some  extent,  in  respect  to 
art,  was  cultivated  in  those  primal  ages.  Indeed,  ever3rthing  which 
the  Bible  teaches  us  on  the  subject,  agrees  with  and  tends  to  establish 
the  theory  that  the  first  centuries  of  the  world  constitute  a  truly  en- 
fightened  period  of  humanity. 

In  the  second  place,  tradition  leads  us  bad^  to  such  a  period  of 
primitive  excellence.  Universid  almost  in  every  civilised  age  and 
country  do  we  find  traditionary  belief  of  this  kind.  Oriental  mytho- 
logies teH  of  a  primeval  age,  when  the  earth  was  the  scene  of  peace, 
longevity  and  happiness ;  when  its  inhabitants  lived  a  thousand  yeans 

1  TimMos  of  Phtto,  9S.  C. 
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under  the  wise  rule  <^  a  descendant  of  the  son.  Thare  is  also  a  le- 
gend of  a  translation  to  hearen  of  a  sinless  man  without  the  pains  of 
death  in  that  happy  time.  Accounts  are  also  given  in  the  Buddhist 
books  of  a  degeneracj  from  such  a  primeval  state  of  excellence ;  of 
the  entrance  of  falsehood  and  murder  into  the  world;  and  the  eonso* 
quent  shortening  of  human  life  and  the  loss  <^  happiness  at  first 
eiyoyed.^ 

The  golden,  silver  and  brazen  ages  of  Greek  mythologj  refer  in 
like  manner  to  an  early  state  of  human  ezoelleaoe  and  happinees, 
and  a  subsequent  d^eneracy.  The  curious  myth  or  tradition,  whteh- 
ever  it  is,  of  the  Atlantic  Island  in  the  Timaeus  and  Critias  of  Plato, 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  popular  belief  in  the  times  when  it  was 
written.  It  represents  a  people  in  a  very  remote  age,  as  Uving  hap* 
pily  and  wisely  in  the  possession  of  great  power  and  wealth;  as  un« 
derstanding  the  arts  in  a  high  degree ;  as  havmg  dose  relations  witk 
the  Deity ;  and  finally,  as  losing  their  happiness  and  dignity  only 
through  the  corruption  of  a  mortal  nature  entering  and  destroying 
the  divine  life  within  them.*  In  connection  with  the  story  of  this 
race,  the  old  Egyptian  priest  of  Sais  is  represented  as  informing  So* 
km  of  a  far  higher  state  of  excellence  among  the  Athenians,  in  an 
age  so  remote  that  they  themselves  had  lost  all  recotds  of  it ;  an  age 
when  the  vak>r  and  political  power  of  Athens  was  iooomparaUy 
greater  than  at  that  period.' 

Closely  allied  to  such  traditions  is  the  general  belief  in  human  de- 
terioration. Such  degeneracy  is  a  historical  fact,  in  regard  to  almost 
every  particular  nation ;  and  as  such  has  significance  in  its  relation 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind.  In  all  time  has  d&e  sad  strain 
of  Horace  contained  the  key-note  of  the  moralist : 

Aetas  pftrentam,  pejor  aris,  talit 

Nos  nequiores,  mox  datnras, 

Progeniem  Titioiioreni> 

In  the  third  place,  an  extended,  early  culture  is  indicated  by  actual 
traces  which  long  survived  it.  Such  are  the  ruins  of  very  ancient 
cities  and  the  monuments  of  old  races  found  in  the  East,  in  Egypt 
and  holy  Asia;*  the  yet  existing  languages  of  those  races,  and  the 

1  T.  Sacred  and  Historical  Books  of  Ceylon.  By  Edward  Upham.    London. 
1833.    Int,  p.  17. 
s  T.  Critias,  121.  B.  if  rot  4^9^  fth^ /MHifm  if^log  iyfyptf  h  mW^  mUf 

*  Timaeos,  83.  C.  seq.  *  Lib.  3,  Ode  7. 

*  Aeschylus,  Prom.  Vine.  410.  i7i6a9&  t  ^irotttar  dyrag  *ji0ta6  i^os  ydftaruu* 
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relics  of  an  earlj  and  pure  faith,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  practice* 
Though  hlstorj,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  give  us  the  records  of  the 
first  ages,  it  does  lead  us  back  to  periods  in  which  we  find  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  an  earlier  and  extinct  civilization.  It  places  be- 
fore US  the  ruins  of  Art  and  of  Empire  which  had  existence  in  a  far 
distant  Past  Its  light  fades  away,  while  yet  we  stand  amid  the  de- 
hris  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  surrounded  by  the  marks  of  human  culti* 
ration,  in  some  directions  greater  than  we  know  of  in  more  modem 
times.  Babylon  had  become  an  ancient  city  when  Herodotus  visited 
ii  and  measured  its  inunense  walls.  The  pyramids  were  the  wonder 
of  an  olden  time,  when  Plato  tra^vdled  into  Egypt  He  saw  the 
rains  and  monuments,  and  read  the  inscriptions  of  a  people,  who,  a 
thousand  years  before,  had  been  distii^ished  for  wisdom  and  poKti- 
oal  greatness.  It  was  among  this  people  that  Moses  dwelt;  and  it 
was  in  their  literature  that  he  became  an  accomplished  scholar. 
Those  among  whom  this  great  lawgiver  was  reared,  and  in  whose 
kaming  and  religion  he  was  so  thoroughly  instructed,  were,  as  their 
enduring  monuments  prove  to  us,  illustrious  teachers  even  then,  in 
art  or  science. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  certain  unkindly  uses  which  have  been 
made  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  nor  of  the  inferences  which  have 
been  drawn  from  them,  prejudicial  to  our  commonly  received  chro- 
nology, and  the  fcict  of  a  deluge.  That  in  the  time  of  Moses  and 
even  long  before,  Egypt  was  a  populous  and  powerful  nation,  with  a 
ebae  of  very  learned  men,  is  indeed  a  well  ascertained  fact.  And 
we  do  not,  by  any  means,  feel  obliged  to  condude,  therefore,  that 
more  time  than  the  eight  centuries  which  separated  that  epoch  from 
the  deluge,  was  necessary  to  produce  under  Uie  circumstances  such  a 
state  of  human  advancement,  even  though  we  adopt  the  ancient  opin- 
ion that  the  deluge  was  universal.  Those  who  would  force  us  into  a 
dilemma  here,  take  it  for  granted  that  before  the  deluge,  there  was 
but  little  or  no  knowledge  of  art  or  science  in  the  world ;  and  that 
what  there  was,  must  have  been  destroyed  by  such  a  fearfiil  catas^ 
trophe,  had  it  actually  occurred.  But  it  may  be  remembered  that 
one  family  survived;  that  this  family  might  have  preserved,  and 
probably  did  preserve,  the  knowledge  of  the  earliest  times  «^ftir 
Noah  must  have  known  those  who  had  seen  and  been  instructed  by 
Adam  —  and  that  those  survivors  would  most  naturally  transmit  such 
knowledge  to  their  descendants.  Thus  the  immediately  succeeding 
generations  would  become  possessed  of  all  the  wisdom  with  few  of 
the  vices  of  the  antediluvian  ages.    And  as  for  the  insoffieiency  of 
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the  time  for  the  results,  who  caa  affirm  this,  that  remembeia  what 
the  last  two  hundred  years  have  done  for  this  oootioeDt;  or  the  last 
fifty  even,  for  scieutifie  diseoyery  ?  It  might  be  more  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  immediately  afler  the  fiood,  men  were  more  Tirtooui, 
more  industrious,  more  healthful,  and  so  more  prolific  than  at  any 
previous  period  since  the  first  eenturies.  Suffice  it  that  we  believe 
the  Bible,  and  have  confidence  in  the  monumenta;  but  doubt  the  po»* 
sibility  of  findbg  any  irreoondlable  discrepancy  between  them  whoa 
fairly  brought  together^ 

These  monuments  designate  a  high  civilization  derived  perhaps 
through  Noah  from  earlier  times.  This  patriarch  had  Hved  with  the 
contemporaries,  of  Adam  before  the  delufc^  He  lived  also  u,  loiq; 
period  after  that  terrifie  time.  As  a  second  £r9t  MaOfha  wou)d  natu- 
rally care  for  his  widely  extending  posterity.  All  Umt  would  elesale' 
and  truly  dignify  that  posterity  we  may;  well  suppose  he  would  iocujr  - 
cate ;  and  with  the  earth  purified  from  ita  vices  and  sins,  the  earlier- 
spiritual  age  of  Adam  was  for  a  short  season  at  leaafti  reproduced 
after  the  deluge.  Then  it  was  that  those  arts  fiourishedy  some  of . 
them  long  since  lost,^  which  have  been  the  wonder  of  all  sttbeequeat 
times ;  and  then,  too,  perhaps  those  old  phMosophieSf  sa  sublime  md 
often  so  true,  took  form  and  shape,  which,  in  succeedrog  oenturieffi 
the  Greek  sages  visited  the.  banks  of  the  Nile  to  atudy  and  admire^ 
la  the  chambers  and  on  the  walls  of  those  ancient  piles,  yet  standing 
.there,  may  be  read  at  this  day,  not  merely  Egypt's  political  histoij ; 
those  old  hieroglyphics  teach, us  also  that  in  the  time  of  Moses^  phi- 
losophy, theology,  legislation  and  other  kinds  of  lore,  were  ia  vigor* 
ous  growth  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  perfect  character  of  some  of  the  oldest  known  languages  is  a 
fact  bearing  quite  directly  upon  the  question  of  an  early  ctilture. 
A  language  must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  intellectual  character 
of  those  speaking  it,  or  at  least  of  those  with  whom  it  originated.  It 
is  aa  index,  of  necessity^,  more  or.  less  perfect,  of  the  inward  life  of 
those  who  use  it.    If  we  apply  the  Sanskrit  here  as  a  teat,  the  old 

1 A  late  traveller  yiewing  the  immense  mins  of  one  of  die  old  palaces  at  Thebes 
8fly8{  ^  It  is  melancholy  to  sit  on  the  pUed  stones  amidst  the  wreck  of  this  won- 
deiM  edifice^  where  rioltnee.  inoooodvable  to  us,  has  been  used  to  destroy  what 
aK,  incoDceivahte  to  na^  had  erected.  What  a  rebuke  ta  the  vanity  of  snoceed- 
Ing  ages  is  here !  What  have  wo  been  aboot  to  ifn^iw  men  in  those  early 
times  to  have  been  childish  or  barbarous,  —  or  to  suppose  science  and  civiliza- 
tion reserved  for  ns  in  these  later  ages,  when  here  are  works  in  whose  presence 
it  to  ar  task  for  the  imagination  to  overtidie  the  eyesight  1 "  •-'  Eastern  Life,  Past 
and  Pwsct^^y  Msa  Martiite— ,  p>  Aa2> 
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Hindis  wIn>  lived  between  Abraham  and  Moses  must  bave  been  a 
philoeophte  and  highly  caltivated  people*  Those  who  best  know  that 
language,  tell  us  of  its  exceeding  richness  and  peculiar  power  as  a 
▼ehide  of  thought ;  and  pronounce  it  to  be,  as  it  is,  the  mother  lan- 
guage of  the  Greek,  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic  dialects  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  and  so  the  fountain«>head  of  tfaoee  languages  now  spoken  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Christian  world.  And  often,  as  the  student 
has  noted  the  marvelk>us  beauty  and  fulness  of  the  Greek,  has  the 
question  arisen,  whence  came  this  ^onderfnl  language  ?  Even  the 
oldest  writings  in  it,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  show  it  to  have 
had  its  birth  and  growth  among  a  people  who,  though  unknown 
to  us,  must  have  had  the  nicest  conceptions  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms ; 
and  to  whom  discriminating  thought  was  not  an  accident  but  a  habit. 
CkMild  a  language,  of  which  with  hardly  more  enthusiasm  than  truth 
it  has  been  said,  that  *'  it  is  as  universal  as  the  race,  as  individual  as 
ourselves ;  of  infinite  flexibility,  of  indefatigable  strength,  to  which 
nothing  was  vulgar ;  from  which  nothing  was  excluded ;  speaking  to 
the  ear  like  Italian,  speaking  to  the  mind  like  English,  with  words 
Hke  pictures,  with  words  like  the  gossamer  film  of  the  summer;"^ 
could  such  a  language  have  originated  with  a  barbarous  or  even  a 
semi-civilized  race?  And  what  shall  we  say  when  the  still  older 
Sanskrit  is  found  to  be  superior  even  to  this  ? 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  relics  of  an  early  faith  scattered  world* 
wide,  tliat  we  find  the  most  distinct  and  living  evidence  of  a  primitive 
civilization.  We  have  spoken  of  the  earliest  centuries  as  constituting 
the  golden  era,  the  age  of  light  and  spiritual  life^  We  know  that 
men  did  then  hold  direct  intercourse  with  the  Deity.  Did  we  not 
know  ihsX  such  was  actually  the  fact,  we  should  reasonably  conclude 
that  God  would  have  had  intelligent  intercourse  with  his  newly 
created  offspring.  We  should  suppose  he  would  communicate  to 
them  knowledge  corresponding  in  kind  and  degree  to  all  their  powers. 
Thus  we  should  expect  a  revelation ;  and  such  there  was.  This  reve- 
lation, doubtless,  had  primary  reference  to  spiritual  education  — 
from  which  we  should  indeed  infer  intellectual  culture,*  as  an  obvious 

1  H.  N.  Coleridge's  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  toets. 

*  There  is  evidence,  as  we  have  seen,  of  taiore  scientific  and  other  knowledge 
in  the  world  in  its  earlier  periods,  than  the  general  belief  would  lead  us.  to  sop* 
pose.  Certain  astronomical  doctrines  were  more  nearlj  correct  in  the  time  of 
Pythagoras,  than  a  thousand  years  afterwards.  There  has  been,  also,  much 
ridicule  over  the  ancient  philosophers  and  tlieir  four  elements,  which  a  pro- 
ifonndcr  knowledge  bf  their  teachings  would  have  gladly  spared.    And  there  la 

VoLi  IX.  No.  36.  60 
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temli — and  from  it  the  great  qnesiiont  whick  relate  to  man's  natorey 
destiDj  and  relations,  mdst  have  been  well  nnderetood.  In  the  free 
and  unrestrained  cotntdtitiion  of  man  with  his  spiritual  Father,  of 
which  the  earlier  Scrit>ltire  history  contains  frequent  ezamfdes, 
there  must  have  been  a  more  satisfactory  revelation  of  God's  will, 
his  truth  and  his  traysi  than  any  written  account  of  these  oonld  be- 
come ;  for  the  written  rev^lation^  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  lia- 
ble to  be  misunderstood,  whereas  the  oral  could  hardly  have  been 
mistaken.  In  its  transmission,  hoWerer,  to  others,  it  might  be  uua% 
liable  to  perversion  than  the  written ;  bat  while  the  age  of  oral  rere* 
lation  continued,  men  must  have  thoroag^y  understood  the  Divine 
nature  and  will,  and  known  xhl6  |rtire  truth  without  admixture  <^ 
error  or  heresy.  And  hdii  tliiB  sUUie  of  things  remained,  no  written 
word  would  have  been  Requisite.  But  the  apostasy  became  at  length 
so  great,  the  descent  of  man  froth  the  high  elevation  he  first  held  sa 
low,  and  the  distance  between  the  humati  and  the  divine  so  wide^ 
that  this  mode  of  communication  of  necessity  ceased.  The  truth  be» 
came  gradually  more  and  more  corrupted  With  error ;  and  thus  eame 
the  necessity  of  a  written  revelation,  such  as  God  has  ^ven  to  the 
world.  But  what  became  of  those  fundamental  truths  thus  eariy 
lodged  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  which  fed  that  spiritual  life 
whose  pulsations  were  so  vigorous  in  those  eariy  days  ?  Were  they 
wholly  lost  amid  the  idolatry  and  sio  of  succeeding  times  ?  We  can- 
not so  believe.  There  is  an  adaptation  in  those  truths  to  man's  na^ 
ture  and  wants.  They  touch  a  chord  in  his  bosom  which  ribratee 
only  to  them.  Hence  those  primal  revelations  lived  long  in  the  worid; 
some  of  them  live  still,  buried  or  smothered  though  they  have  been 
under  ev^r  accumulating  burdens  of  delusion^  Sometimes  we  find 
them  standing  forth  with  distinctness  of  ootlinie,  showing  much  of 
their  native  grace  or  grandeur ;  sometimes  they  tfre  so  concealed  and 
disfigured  that  they  present  only  a  slight  resemblatnrce  to  the  original 
form ;  and  sometimes,  like  the  rich  ore,  they  may  be  found  ruQuing 
in  minute  yet  traceable  veins,  among  unsightly  massci  of  fiUsehood 
and  superstition. 

somewhat  more  than  a  possibility  that  the  great  Western  continent  was  inhab' 
ited,  aod  well  known  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Eastern,  even  before  the  boilding  of 
fbe  pyramids.  Stallbalkm  days  weH,  in  ifegard  to  the  story  of  the  Adantic  Isl** 
and  in 'the  TImaeas,  before  referred  t6\  **  Qaidqnid  rei  est,  iUnd  qnidem  negaH 
wm  patesti  q«ae  de  sitn  et  reg;ione,  de  magnitddine,  de  potentia,  deniqne  atqne 
#pibii8  hnjos  insnlae  a  Platone  narranttu^  ca  miriflce  in  Americam  convenire  j 
at  si  non  ex  historiae  fondbns  dncta,  certe  slilgttlari  qnadam  ac  prorsns  divina 
aaiai  praesagkieae  cbnficta  akOL^    Bee  note  wllvtiNfi. 
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How  mseh  of  oar  own  ChriBtian  faith  may  be  foand  among  the 
various  forms  of  paganism  is,  on  many  accounts,  a  deeply  interesting 
question.  The  aggregate  might,  indeed,  at  first  view  surprise  us. 
A  distinct  recognition  of  the  great  central  fact  maj  be  wanting  in  all ; 
and  what  we  do  find  is  more  or  less  distorted  by  error,  thus  showing 
the  imperative  need  oi  an  unmixed  revelation,  authoritative  and 
Divine.  Bat  it  is  a  significant  ikct,  diat  in  general,  the  oldest  systems 
of  homan  belief  approach  the  nearest — sed  proximus  magno  inter- 
TaUo-^to  this  Divine  revelation.  The  most  ancient  doctrine  re- 
infecting the  natare  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  o:ften  sur« 
prisingly  correct.  The  Egjrptian  priests  represented  him  as  the  most 
ancient  of  things  and  uncreated,  as  the  Unutterable  and  Eternal  One. 
These  and  such  like  lofty  truths  were  carried  by  the  philosophers 
into  Greece.  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindfis,  much  may  be  found 
which  shows  that  the  present  idolatrous  system  of  that  people  is  only 
a  corruption  of  a  highly  spiritual  religion ;  and  that  its  grosser  forms 
spnmg  up  and  attached  themselves  to  the  parent  stock  only  after  lite« 
nature  and  philosophy  had  declined  from  a  high  original  condition. 
In  the  y^das,  written  as  many  suppose  not  far  fnsm  the  time  when 
Moses  received  the  law  on  the  sacred  mountain,  the  unity  and  other 
attributes  of  God  are  distinctly  asserted.  To  this  effect  are  such 
passages  as  these :  '^  No  vision  can  approach  Him ;  no  language  can 
describe  Hkn ;  no  intellectual  power  can  compass  or  determine  Him. 
He  is  beyond  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  comprehension ;  and  also 
beyond  natore  which  is  beyond  conception.''  It  is  added :  ^Our  an- 
cient spinrruAL  pabents  have  thus  explained  Him'*  Here,  beyond 
question,  is  a  tradition  commg  down  from  a  more  spiritual  age. 
Again  it  is  said :  ^  He  alone  whom  no  one  can  conceive  by  vision, 
and  by  whose  superintendence  every  one  perceives  the  objects  of 
vision,  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  not  any  epeeified  thing  which  men 
warekip/*^  The  last  phrase  is  often  repeated  in  similar  connections 
in  other  places.  These  passages  afford  a  specimen  of  the  proof  which 
might  be  given  that  monotheism  was  the  ancient  fbrm  of  religion 
among  the  Hindfts ;  and  that  the  polytheistic  character  which  that  re- 
ligion afterwards  assumed,  was  the  product  of  a  less  enlightened  age. 

The  goodness  of  the  Deity,  his  Divine  and  universal  providence, 
extending  alike  to  the  least  events  and  the  greatest,  bis  unchangeable 
character,*  as  every  reader  of  the  classics  knows,  are  most  fully 

1  8«e  BAmmohun  Roj*8  translation  from  tiie  Upanischad  of  the  Sama  VMa, 
Calcntta.  ISlSf. 
s  BepnUic  of  Plato,  381.  D.  wfafire  this  attribate  is  beaotiAilly  tUi««traM« 
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asserted  bj  Plato,  Plutarch  and  Cioero  eepeciallj,  and  aka  less  often 
bj  maDj  other  writers.  He  is  called  by  Plato,  the  Best  of  Causes,^ 
and  is  represented  as  the  impersonation  of  Beautj,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness.^  The  justice  of  Grod,  too,  is  vividly  set  forth  in  manj 
places  by  the  tragic  poets ;  and  Plato,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Laws, 
in  notable  words  declares  that  it  will  pursue  its  object  in  this  life  and 
in  the  next ;  whether  in  heaven,  earth,  or  Hades,  or  regions  ^  still 
more  wild  than  these,"  until  a  fitting  penalty  is  exacted.  Connected 
with  this  idea  of  Divine  justice  is  that  of  a  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  extent  and  clearness  with  which  this  doctrine  is  stated 
by  the  ancient  heathen  moralists,  and  the  great  agreement  of  its  ear- 
liest forms  with  the  so-called  (n-thodox  view  of  it,  must  furnish  a  some- 
what perplexing  puzzle  to  those  who  would  set  it  aside  as  altogether 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  or  represent  the  notion  as  a  modem  device 
of  priestcraft  In  fact,  the  denial  oi  the  doctrine  may  be  designated^ 
as  the  modem  phenomenon  respecting  it* 

The  belief  in  a  future  judgment,  in  agreement  with  which  this  re* 
tribution  is  to  be  dispensed,  is  apparently  as  old  as  that  in  the  retri« 
bution  itself.  We  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  this  was  an  artide 
in  the  old  Egyptian  creed ;  and  the  closing  pages  of  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato  show  us  what  that  philosopher  would  teach  en  this  subject  In 
that  celebrated  myth,  which  he  makes  Socrates  utter  as  simple  trath, 
not  only  is  the  fact  -of  a  future  judgment,  impartial  in  all  respects, 
solemnly  slated  and  dwelt  upon ;  the  thoroo^ly  Christian  belief  is 
also  asserted,  that  death,  being  only  a  separation  of  the  soul  and  body, 
works  no  efaange  in  the  moral  condition ;  for  with  the  same  character 
it  possessed  while  in  the  body,  will  the  soul  appear  before  the  impar- 
tial Judge.  And  these  faots  are  made  the  oooasion  of  a  solemn  af^ieal 
to  the  hearers,  to  live  virtuous  lives,  ^  to  study  not  to  <^ifpemr  good, 
but  to  ^  so  in  trath,  both  privately  and  publicly  ;"*  and  thus  to  be- 
come fitted  to  receive  the  reward  promised  to  the  righteons  -—  a  happj 
Mfe  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed.  Consistently  with  such  teachings, 
and  even  as  their  ground,  do  we  find  those  same  writes  ineolcating 
the  essential  evil  of  sin,  and  the  sad  fiiot  of  homan  depravity. 

In  like  manner,  the  existence  of  invisible  spirits,  both  good  and 
bad,  and  their  connection  with  human  affairs,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  general  articles  of  human  belief    And,  indeed,  as  our  mission- 

1  Timaeos,  29.  A.        >  Phaedr.  246.  D.  r6  Si  (^tov,  wdip,  o6q>w,  aymO^^ 
*  527.  B.  oi;  r6  Soxsiv  ilytu  dyad^r,  dUd  td  tlvM.    Cf.  Septem  cant,  Tttobas, 

574.    AIbo  Repablic,  3^1.  A.  where  it  is  siucl  to  be  the  greatest  ii\|iisticQ  to  4 

just,  imd  not  to  be  so* 
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aries  and  others  who  have  the  meiuas  of  knowiDg,  assure  us,  such  a 
belief  is,  at  the  present  da/,  as  aniversal  as  is  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  Plutarch,  quoting  the  opinions  of  much  older  writers  than 
himself,  sajs:  '^Xenocrates  thinks  that  there  exist,  in  the  air^  which 
surrounds  us,  great  and  powerful  natures,  but  at  the  same  time  morose 
and  ill-natured,  that  delight  in  doing  such  (i.  e.  mischievous)  things. 
.  .  .  Hesiod,  again,  calls  the  beneficent  class  holy  genii,  guardians  of 
mankind,  givers  of  wealth. .  .  .  Plato  call  this  class  the  interpreting 
and  ministering  kind,  holding  a  middle  place  between  gods  ai^d  men, 
carrying  up  the  prayers  and  ofierings  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  and 
bringing  back  prophetic  answers  and  gifts  of  good  things.'  Emped- 
odes,  also,  declares  that  wicked  spirits  suffer  punishment  for  their 
sans  and  misdemeanors.^  Their  condition,  according  to  this  poet,  is 
a  peculiarly  hard  one.    He  says : 

jiidfgutp  fth  yd^  oip9  fiiPOQ  nirrwf  9i  diiii%ei^ 
'/7<Vroc  ^  h  ]fi^Mf6Q  ovdctg  ani^rvoB^  yaia  9  ic  avydt 

"jilXoc  3*  iS  ^Ulov  BixttM,  CTvyiovat  Si  ndyrts.*  - 

We  search  in  vain  for  so  distinct  or  so  universal  recognitions  of  the 
necessity  of  a  spiritual  regeneration.  And  yet  there  is  something 
not  unlike  this,  in  the  <k>gmas  of  some  religions.  The  peculiar  idea 
of  caste  among  the  Hindis,  implies  simply  and  primarily,  if  we  under- 
stand  it,  the  separation  from  the  common  mass  of  a  more  spiritual 
class  and  for  specific  religious  ends.  They  are  reckoned  and  named  a 
body  of  ^ twice  bom"  mon;  and  their  separation  from  others  is 
grounded  upon  the  fact  of  some  peculiar  fitness  for  the  society  of  the 
Divine  One,  of  him  who  is  the  Absolute  Intelligence,  the  Essential 
Light.^  The  difference  between  the  Brahmin  and  other  men  is  thus 
founded  on  bis  relation  to  Br&hma  who  is  Light  and  Wisdom.  Is 
there  not  here,  somewhat  more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  church,  and  the  peculiar  relations  and  character 
of  its  regenerated  members  ? 

Nor  do  we  find  the  most  distmct  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  one 

1  For  this  locality  of  daemons,  see  also  Diog.  L  as  referred  to  by  Ritter,  Hist, 
of  An.  Philosophy,  Morrison's  Trans.  Vol.  I.  p.  407.  Cf.  also  Eph,  6;  U  wd  8; 
9,  where  6atao  is  called  r^  oiffoirta  ngfc  if^vaia^  rov  i4^9% 

*  Rel^noe  is  had  to  a  passage  in  the  Symposium  here  almc^  quoted. 

*  De  Is.  et  Ot.  Beiske,  Tom.  YU.  pp,  425,  420.  In  translating  we  hare 
•bridged  somewhat 

*  See  Manrice*s  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Religions  of  the  World,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  Christianity.  Leotnres  2nd  and  6th.    London.  1848. 
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filing  sacrifice  in  the  heathen  religianSy  either  the  eari/  or  the  later. 
Still  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  in  the  rarious  observances  of  those  reli- 
gions, especially  the  sacrificial  obserrances,  soch  manifest  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  ritual,  as  suggests  at  once  the  hypothesis  of  a  commoa 
origin.  Whence,  indeed,  came  this  so  general  notion,  that  the  Deitj 
can  be  propitiated  only  by  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  and  nnoffend-* 
ing?  Or  that  pardon  can  come  only  by  the  shedding  of  blood  ?  It 
can  hardly  have  been  a  spontaneous  idea  of  reason.  The  light  of 
nature,  so  called,  certainly  would  not  have  suggested  it.  And  yet  in 
remote  ages,  and  among  races  widely  separated,  hardly  knowing  eadi 
other's  existence,  strikingly  similar  views  have  prevailed  in  regard  to 
sacrifice.  And  over  how  large  a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  for  how 
long  a  time  did  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  prevail  ?  A  custom 
alike  abhorrent  ttfthe  feelings  and  repugnant  to  the  reason,  yet  all  but 
universal  in  the  world, ^hen  the  great  Offering  was  made  and. the 
holy  blood  shed  upon  the  cross.  Whence  came  such  belief  and  prac- 
tice, unless  it  was  the  assent  of  the  soul,  feeling  the  burden  and  ter- 
rible guilt  of  sin,  to  a  primarily  revealed  truth  coming  with  all  the 
authority  of  sacred  ancient  tradition,  and  declaring :  "  Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

The  bare  mention  of  the  soul's  immortality  brings  at  once  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  classical  student,  certain  pages  of  the  great  Ro- 
man orator,  where  that  sublime  and  Christian  belief  is  set  forth  with 
a  diction  and  eloquence  worthy  of  it  and  of  him.  It  will  call  to  mind, 
too,  that  most  beautiful  and  touching  of  Plato's  dialogues,  the  Phaedo, 
in  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  arguments  there  adduced  to 
prove  it,  the  soul's  immortal  life  stands  out  as  the  central  thought. 
It  may  suggest,  also,  a  fine  passage  in  that  remarkable  essay  of  Plu- 
trach,  "  De  sera  Numinis  Vindicta,"  as  well  as  similar  writings  of 
other  moralists.  Of  much  that  is  found  in  the  moral  essays  of  the 
last-named  philosopher,  it  is  truly  difficult  to  say  what  most  compels 
our  admiration ;  whether  the  amazing  extent  of  his  knowledge  on 
subjects  political,  moral,  philosophical  and  historical;  or  the  great 
wisdom  of  many  of  his  views  and  the  solid  good  sense  prevailing 
everywhere ;  or  the  conservative  and  serious  tone  in  which  he  often 
discourses ;  or  finally,  the  wonderful  agreement  of  many  of  his  opin- 
ions with  those  of  the  most  distinguished  teadiers  of  the  Christian 
charch.  He  lived,  it  is  true,  a  little  after  the  apostles ;  bnt  there  is 
no  satlsfjjctory  evidence  that  he  knew  anything  of  the  Christian  faith. 
On  the  eontmryf  his  writings  furnish  conclusive  proof,  that  he  derived 
bis  belief  from  o^r  luid  far  older  sources.    In  the  essay  above 
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mentioiied,  man  j  of  the  doctrines  are  so  just  and  so  much  in  aeeord* 
ing  wkh  onr  own  modes  of  thinking,  that  for  the  moment,  we  seem 
to  be  reading  horn  the  Fathers,  if  not  from  one  of  the  old  English 
diyines,  pour  ain$i  dire^  done  into  Greek.  So  general  was  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  and  prerioos  times,  that  he  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  ancient  writer,  maj  be  said  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  ancient 
belief.  In  him  we  seem  to  see  a  deeply  religious  mind  seeking  hon- 
estly for  the  troth ;  and  by  immense  labor,  and  with  great  patience 
and  discrimination,  culling  out  the  rational  teachings  of  preceding 
ages ;  and,  after  working  ^m  over  in  the  laboratory  of  his  own 
thoughts,  presenting  them  in  his  own  form,  to  his  own  and  succeeding 
times.  We  wonder  where  he,  a  heathen  as  he  is  often  called,  obtained 
those  Christian  Tiews.  And  we  can  find  no  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  except  on  some  hypothesis  such  as  we  have  suggested, 
that  in  the  old  philosophies,  there  were  the  remains  of  an  early  oral 
revelation. 

We  are  unwilling  to  leave  this  brief  and  imperfect  enumeration  of 
doctrines  without  a  passing  allusion  to  the  corr^t  views  of  some  of 
the  ancient  writers,  and  of  Plato,  as  perhaps  their  best  representative 
here,  in  regard  to  the  general  character  of  all  spiritual  truth.  The 
grand  distinction  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  is  everywhere* 
kept  in  view  in  his  writings.  The  spheres  of  sense  and  of  reason 
are  never  confounded.  Each  has  its  fixed  limitations.  And  as  soul 
is  older  than  body  and  superior  to  it,  so  is  the  spiritual  sphere  the 
higher  and  the  nobler,  the  realm  of  necessary  truth  and  being.  This 
important  distinction,  in  its  whole  breadth,  is  laid  down  and  illustrated 
with  great  clearness  and  beauty  of  language  in  the  Timaeus,^  where 
true  being  is  designated  as  to  op,  and  the  phenomenal  and  only  sen- 
sible as  to  Ytypofufop,  The  first  includes  all  that  is  absolute,  un- 
created and  eternal,  the  latter  extends  to  all  that  exists  under  the 
forms  of  sense  and  time,  —  the  truly  natural.  Elsewhere  and  often 
he  speaks  of  the  specific  forms  which  fall  under  these  general  heads, 
as  Tcc  aia&tjzd^  the  sensible,  and  ta  potfra,  the  purely  rational ;  or  as 
90  o^ror,  the  seen,  and  to  aidigy  the  unseen.  These  distinctions  sug- 
gest almost  exactly  similar  ones  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  none 
more  readily  perhaps  than  that  in  2  Cor.  4:  18,  where  in  like  man- 
ner the  ^seen  and  the  temporal"  are  put  in  direct  contrast  to  ''the 
unseen  and  eternal." 

Had  it  come  within  our  original  design  in  preparing  this  arti- 
cle, we  could  have  found  in  the  ancient  ethical  teachings  abundant 

1  27.  D. 
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statements  of  Christum  duty  as  well  as  doctrine.  Though  in  matters 
of  practice  eveiy  mind  has  the  impnlsive  power  of  ooasdence,  which, 
in  spite  of  education,  tradition  or  aatfaoritj,  will  guide  aright  in  many 
things^  if  carefully  obeyed ;  yet  there  are  mme  laws  which  bear  upon 
them  the  sign  manual  of  Divinity.  We  see  that  human  wisdom 
coold  not  have  originated  them,  just  as  it  could  not  have  invented 
many  beautiful  arrangements  whidi  we  find  in  nature.  Such  have 
existed,  even  where  no  written  revelation  ever  found  its  way,  unless 
it  was  one  now  lost.  We  must  refer  them  to  an  earlier  age  and 
revelation.  And  infidelity,  when  she  points  to  those  sublime  laws, 
as  independent  of  revelation,  and  as  showing  its  uselessaess  or  annul- 
ling its  authority,  begs  her  ground  entirely,  and  holds  it  only  at  the 
mercy  of  history  and  reason^ 

The  fact  of  a  primitive  civilization,  we  do  not  forget^has  something 
to  do  with  the  question  of  human  progress  and  various  theories  often 
advanced  respecting  it.  If  the  early  condition  of  mankind  was  an 
elevated  one,  of  which  we  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  where  we 
have  designated  it,  then  for  half  the  centuries  since  the  creation  of 
man,  has  his  progress  been  downward ;  a  descent  from  an  eminence 
of  spiritual  life,  and  all  its  attendant  and  rehUed  good.  Art,  history, 
•philosophy  and  spiritual  truth  were  lost  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  though 
in  the  later  centuries,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
dispensation,  the  race  has  begun  to  ascend  again  to  its  original  inheri- 
tance of  Truth  and  Light,  yet  humility  in  view  of  what  has  been  lost, 
rather  than  pride  over  what  has  been  gamed,  might  be  the  more  fit- 
ting sentiment  And  as  an  inteUectual  decline  evidently  followed 
dose  upon  a  ^iritual,  so  may  we  expect  no  true  or  permanent  or  desi- 
rable pn^ress  except  as  it  attends  upon  a  spiritual  culture.  Reformers 
may  learn  lessons  from  the  remote  past ;  and  this  most  dearly,  that 
human  progress  is  no  inevitable  fact  or  law.  We  may  scatter  knowl- 
edge everywhere ;  this  alone  ^'  pufieth  up,"  generating  pride  which 
leads  to  ruin.  We  may  have  telegraphs  and  steam-ships  and  rail- 
roads ;  and  thus  wealth  and  power  may  be  increased.  But  wealth 
and  power  are  apt  to  result  in  luxury,  and  this  like  pride  leads  again 
to  ruin.  If,  with  these  ministries  of  nature,  there  is  Charity,  Faith 
and  Righteousness,  then  may  we  look  for  rapid  progress,  and  a  final 
return  to  the  high  summits  of  true  humanity.  But  if  Pride  and 
Luxury  and  the  lust  of  Power  shall  reign,  who  shall  say,  that  ere 
that  time  arrive,  the  race  may  not  yet  again  return  to  the  darkness 
which  characterized  the  middle  era  of  mankind  ? 
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ABTICLE   III. 

PBOTESTANT   CHRISTIANITY  ADAPTED   TO   B£  THE  BELI- 
GION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  BeY.  Charles  White,  D.  D^  President  of  Wabash  College,  la. 

Thcb8  are  sereral  systems^  assmning  to  be  religioas,  which  hare 
itriven  long  and  vigoroiiBlj  for  tmiversal  ascendency  and  dotninion. 
Paganism,  nnder  nnmeroos  and  various  forms,  already  asserts  stipre* 
macy  over  more  than  half  of  mankind.  Islamism  holds,  tinder  an  nn* 
yielding  sway,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  the  population  of 
the  earth.  Pi^pacy,  daiming  with  great  effh>ntery  to  be  the  only 
pure  and  fme  relif^on,  is  now  struggling  with  vast  seal  and  nncon- 
qoerable  energy  to  plant  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable  world. 
These  schemes  of  religion  are  not  at  all  well  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  condition  of  mankind.  They  are  strikingly  inefficient,  in  creat- 
ing an  inteUigant  flUtb  i  in  providing  for  the  depressed  and  poor ;  in 
establishing  a  tme  and  safe  freedom ;  in  meeting  the  great  demand 
for  mediation  and  mercy  made  by  oar  moral  nature ;  in  raising  man 
to  the  true  grandeur  of  his  being ;  in  securing  their  own  universal 
diffusion.  Protestant  Christianity  seems  capable  of  accomplishing 
all  these  grand  ends.  Well  suited  is  it,  therefore,  we  may  safely  al- 
lege, to  be  the  religion  of  our  race. 

L  The  first  proof  of  this  adaptation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Christianity  presents  openly  and  intelligibly  to  all  men  the  evidence 
of  its  own  truth  and  .divinity. 

The  unlettered  and  unthinking  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  globe.  Neither  the  Papal,  Pagan  nor  Mohamme- 
dan religion  has  so  much  as  designed  or  made  the  least  attempt  to 
present  to  the  great  masses  of  ignorance  and  depression  any  proofs 
whatever  of  its  origin  and  authority.  The  priests  and  teachers  of  all 
the  false  systems  have  assumed  arbitrarily  to  dictate  to  the  faith  of 
Uie  muhitude.  Claiming  to  be  the  sole  privileged  depositaries  and 
organs  of  the  counsels  and  oommunicatioiis  of  superior  beings,  they 
hf^e  urged  peremptorily  the  unhesitating  reception  of  doctrines  and 
services,  on  their  own  bare  declaration  of  antiquity,  divinity  and  au- 
thority. Thus  under  the  management  of  a  corrupt  and  cunmng 
priesthood  do  these  superstitions  approach  the  uninstructed,  credulous 
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multitode  with  a  fere-front  of  ooncealmeDt  and  daikness,  and  tben 
challenge,  on  pain  of  eternal  death,  an  nnwavering,  implicit  assent  to 
a  mass  of  unexamined  fables  and  absurdities.  This  unconditional 
submission  of  religious  faith  to  the  craftiness  and  depraritj  and 
tjrannj  of  a  feUow-man,  humiliates,  corrupes,  prostrates  and  crushes 
most  pitiably. 

A  religion  for  mankind,  for  the  unlettered  as  well  as  for  Uie  learned, 
must  bear  upon  itself  visiblj,  unmistakably  the  proofs  of  a  supernatu- 
ral origin  and  a  Divine  authority.  Christianity,  I  allege,  does  this, 
does  actually  come  with  GU>d's  own  image  and  superscription,  even  to 
the  eommon  mind  of  the  race,  all  maiked  upon  it  most  distinctly, 
legibly  and  luminously.  He  that  runneth  may  read ;  the  way-£urer 
of  the  world  need  not  err.  The  divinity  and  authority  of  Christianity 
rest  on  this  ample  and  intelligible  foundation,  the  troth  of  the  narra- 
tive found  in  the  four  evangelic  htstories.  The  proof  that  their  ao* 
OMnt  is  most  accurately  true,  lies  upon  the  very  surface,  entirely 
visible  to  unlettered  men.  There  is  everywhere  perceptible  to  sudi 
men,  a  frankness,  a  sincerity,  a  straightforwardness,  a  total  absence 
of  all  appearance  of  understatement,  overstatement  and  oonceafanenty 
a  disinterestedness,  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  an  honest  truthftdness, 
Wbtcb  aloioet  compel  belief.  Assured  that  there  is  in  the  sacred 
reoord  no  coloring,  embellishing,  conjecturing  or  imagining,  but  an 
unvarnished,  most  veritaUe  relation  of  supernatural  events,  heavenly 
teachings  and  undeniable  mirades,  precisely  as  tliey  occurred,  the  un^ 
educated  readers  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  Christianity  emerges 
from  this  scene  of  Divine  power  and  Divine  wisdom,  bearing  heavenly 
attestations  most  dear  aad  satisfying. 

Divine  revelation  presents,  both  in  bold  outline  and  in  graphic 
touches,  such  accurate,  vivid  and  AiU  pictures  of  Ite  nature  of  the 
heart  of  man  as  to  convince  qnstndious  and  common  men,  who  have 
carefully  turned  their  attention  upon  their  own  character,  thai  the 
painter  must  be  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  heart.  The  Scriptural 
delineations  of  man  present  features  which  otherwise  woukl  never 
have  been  discovered,  but  which,  once  traced  and  painted,  the  mase 
of  uninstnicted  readers  may  instantly  recognize. 

Another  evidence  of  Divinity,  dear  and  <^pen  to  the  same  desorip^ 
tion  of  persons,  is  a  remariwble  agreement  between  the  tea^ngs  of 
Christianirfr  and  those  of  unperverted  conscience.  From  both  they 
hear  the  same  stern,  fe^riess,  authoritative  voices  on  all  great  moral 
questions.  They  percdve  tbi^  tba  Ghispel  presents  just  the  graiid» 
pure  objects  to  love^  interests  to  pursue,  treasures  to  obtaitti  which 
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conscience  pronoances  worthy  of  a  radonaJ,  gifted,  godlike  and  im- 
mortal  being.  As  it  is  the  Divinity  confessedly  which  teaches  in 
haman  conscience,  they  hesitate  not  a  moment  at  the  condasion,  that 
it  is  the  Divinity  which  teaches  in  Christianity. 

There  is  a  class  of  precious  Scriptural  assurances  to  good  men, 
which  are  so  invariably  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  plain  men,  that  it  is  GU>d  himself  in  very  deed,  who 
in  the  sacred  Word  speaketh  these  encouragements.  Every  day  as 
th^  see  that,  while  the  righteous  have  adversity,  they  have  also  peace ; 
while  they  have  difficulties,  they  have  also  assistances ;  while  they 
have  extremities,  they  have  also  glorious  deliverances ;  every  day  as 
they  see  them  never  forgotten,  never  fbrsaken  of  their  Heavenly 
Father,  they  have  fresh  proof  that  the  communications  of  love,  of 
which  these  are  the  accomplishments,  were  certainly  given  by  the 
good  man*s  Almighty  Friend  above. 

There  is  also  a  morality  of  inimitable  sublimity  and  beauty  every* 
where  inoolcated  by  Christianity,  very  appredi^le  by  the  common 
mind  as  truly  Divine.  The  Saviour^s  own  pure,  glonom  life  and 
character  are  a  part  <^  it.  Throughout,  there  is  to  unlettered  readers, 
a  cahn  holiness,  an  angelic  mercy,  a  frank  sincerity,  a  supernatural 
wisdom,  a  rich  grace,  which  cannot  be  (rf  the  earth,  earthy.  These 
^alities  show  the  sweet  purity  of  heaven,  the  pulsations  of  a  Divine 
life.  They  evinoe  the  same  superiority  to  all  other  moral  lessons, 
which  perfection  does  to  imperfection,  which  Divinity  does  to  hu- 
manity. To  unlearned  men  the  mor^ty  of  Christianity  bears  a  se- 
rene, lofty,  uncorrupted  and  incorruptible  spirit,  which  as  indubitably 
indicates  its  origin  to  be  from  heaven,  as  the  hues  of  sunset  show 
that  they  come  from  the  glorious  orb  which  has  just  disappeared. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible  have  an  august  magnificence 
and  power,  which  indicate  to  the  same  class  of  men  a  pen  dipped  in 
the  light  of  heaven.  The  judgment  day,  as  described  in  the  25th  of 
Matthew,  a£R>rds  an  illustration.  The  great  scene  opens,  unfolds  and 
doses  with  a  simplicity,  a  graphicness,  an  apparent  truthfulness,  an 
awful  grandeur,  a  hushed  solemnity,  which  assure  them  it  is  the  draft 
of  a  Divine  intellect.  Other  illustrations  are  the  representations  of 
Jehovah,  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  of  the  crudfixion,  of  the  resurrect 
tion  of  the  dead.  They  all  bear  a  reality  and  consistency  and  simple 
mi^jesty  and  serene  divinity,  whidi  are  evidently  above  att  finite  in- 
tellectual power*  Unlettered  readers  doubt  not  that  these  deHnea- 
^  tioBS  must  have  come  down  oat  of  heaven.  Were  the  apocalyptic 
angel,  standing  in  the  sun,  to  portray  to  us  that  luminary,  there 
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would  be  evinced  a  dearness  of  view,  a  confidence  of  statement,  an 
undisguised  naturalness^  a  sublime  simplidtj,  which  would  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  description  was  given  by  an  eye-witness.  So  do  these 
Scriptural  delineations  show  the  pen  of  the  most  near  and  present  of 
all  observers,  the  Omniscient  himself. 

These  are  some  of  the  proofs  of  Divinity  which  lie  on  the  face  of 
Christianity,  capable  of  being  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  While  it  is 
master  of  gratitude  that  hi^ry  and  philosophy  and  science  have  ren* 
dered  faith  in  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  learned  totally  and  for- 
ever impregnable,  it  is  a  matter  of  £ar  higher  interest  and  value  that 
God  has  made  the  Gospel  its  own  witness,  has  written  its  heavenly 
origin  palpably  on  the  revelation  itself^  so  that  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  must  unhesitatingly  confess,  as  they  read  and  mark  and 
meditate,  that  Divinity  shines  out  everywhere,  that  the  traces  of 
God*s  hand  are  no  less  clear  and  full  and  readable  upon  Christianity, 
thaA  Mpon  the  great  scene  of  nature  where  all  have  beheld  them. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  the  religion  for  man ;  it  is  fit  that*  we.^ngratu- 
late  tjhe  race  that  it  is  presented  in  Christianity  with  a  syatem  which 
condemns  not  its  votary  to  have  the  intellect  and  consdenoe  bound 
And  bridled.  The  New  Testament,  so  tat  from  en^ioiiiiiig  web  an 
intellectual  humiliation  i  from  wishing  the  eonsent  of  any  human  be- 
ing to  be  so  duped  and  degoaded  and  wronged ;  from  centributing  an 
any  way  to  reduce  the  high  spkit  of  humanity  to  such  an  ignomMiieiis 
submission,  does  specially  and  earnestly  summon  every  subject  of 
God,  as  a  self-responsible  man  in  the  use  of  his  own  independent 
powers,  to  scrutiniae  its  eredentiaki  sifb  its  proafe«  weigh  its  oltiffl, 
unhesitatingly  and  fearlessly  to  the  iittennosti  It  does,  in  addition, 
ooQBsel  him  to  construct  his  opinion  asd  set^  his  duty  aoeevding  as  his 
own  dear  itasoa  and  unperverted  conscienee  shall  dictate,  inrespec- 
tive  of  priest,  precedent  or  aothoritjw  Jt  is  only  on  the  candition, 
that  its  revelations  are  inoonteatihly  Divine,  that  the  Gospel  expects 
man  to  bow  with  reverence  to  its  great  Iraths }  onlj>  on  eondition, 
that  its  iastnictioas  are  undoubtedly  emanationa  imm  the  Detty, 
that  it  enpeets  him  to  walk  in  its  light*  ChrisliaBtty  thasbeariag 
upon  itself,  to  common  minds  as  well  as  to  others,  a  jnoai  visible  Di« 
vinitj,  and  asking  credence  and  ofcedienee  only  on  its  evident  pos- 
aessioa  ottbai  DLviaity,  is  veiiy  emineBlly  adafied  to  be  ik^  reUgian 
ofattmanUnd. 

IL  Kindred  to  this  intelUgibleness  of  proefi^  aikother  feature  of 
Ghristianitf,-.adaptiag  ii  to  be  the  reUgion  of  the  worlds  is  its  ^wcial . 
igrmpathy  and.  fvov isioA  vl  behalf  of  the  poer« 
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Its  diUbskm  thrmigli  all  itie  iowei*  w^^  of  life  is  one  great  dis* 
tinetaon  of  the  ChnsUAn  religiom  Oar  Saviour  assares  us,  that  he 
had  been  anointed  to  i»reach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  bro« 
ken  hearted,  to  preach  delivera&ee  to  the  captives.  This  deep  and 
active  interest  for  all  the  destitute  and  depressed  of  the  world,  is  but 
a  continuation  of  thb  spiHt  of  the  Old  Testament  manifested  by  muck 
kind  and  protective  legiriation»  The  great  business  of  Christtanitj 
being  to  upl^  the  entire  human  family;  if  the  vast  mass  of  the 
depressed  and  poor,  the  great  ^majority  of  the  whole,  were  wA 
reudied  and  elevated^  its  mission  on  earth  would  be  almost  a  failure* 
Theyare  to  be  reached  and  elevated  I  The  regeneiations  and  bless* 
i^gs  Off  the  Goepd'are  fitted  for  the  lower  spheres  of  hmnan  sodeljr 
no  less  than  for  the  higher.  Narrow  circumstances  imd  external 
degradatioB  are  no  disconngements  to  the  warm,  abounding  ehanlies 
and  services  of  Chrktianity.  It  regards  man  as  a  creature  possess- 
ing noble  eonstitational  susoeptibilkies,  rich  inherent  elements,  of 
whiek  BO  pressores,  lapses,  misfortunes,  do  ever  despoU  htm.  Upon 
all  his  prectowd,  imfvovaHe  and  permanent  qualities,  though  partiaU/ 
smothwftjd  and  eoneealed  underneath  rublnBh,  rudeness  and  deformity^ 
rrii^on  gatlMTS  an  earnest  and  unexdnguidiable  intenest.  It  cares 
little  idiout'the  earthly  tabemade  lodged  in  it ;  it  cares  infinitely  about 
the  eapakiMttea  of  the  spirit  which  oecupies  it.  Perceiving  in  the  deep 
interior  of  the  slave  and  serf  no  inferiority  q(  original  elements,  it  ap* 
pmaobce  tbem  with  the  same  sympathy  and  charity  that  it  does  the 
master  and  themonarch  who  boM  them.  If  that  being,' clothed  in 
lags  and  wretchedness,  be  but  a  man,  with  a  man's  immortal  powers, 
with  a  maa^  iiunortiU  destinies,  Christianity  asks  no  more.  It  opens 
to  him  atonoe  all  its  blessed  ministries,  its  education  and  discipHn^ 
its  gifts  attd  graceS)  its  holy  motives  and  inspirations,  its  prospaotiva 
glory  and  happiness,  its  heavenly  crown  and  throne.  £v«i  more 
than  tins  is  true.  Not  merely  an  eqaal  sympathy  and  care  for  mea 
is  humble  oooditkNi,  is  maaii^ed  by  the  reUgian  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment;  k  seeaM  to  bear  a  deeper  kindness  toward  them  and  to  prof^ 
for  kiner  benefits,  because  they  are  in  greater  safiering  and  need» 
Fidly  awaie  that  the  homelier  and  poorer  a  population,  the  lower  it 
is  ia  mast  parts  of  the  world  in  vkse  and  ignoraaee,  the  Christian 
Teligiov.earriea'to  its  fiawilles  ifiamiaatien  aad  diseatkralment  with 
greater  assiduity  and  more  unextinguisbable  seal.  Aware,  also,  that 
tln*lawer«rdetB  are  eAenest  in^ored  and  forsaken,  Christianity  k>oks 
alber  Ifaan  with  a  speoUdly  teilder  and  earnest  assistaiioe.  Mark 
^vhere  among  the  poor  and  leW^  aimitigtad»  ansohiad  woes  aad 
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wants  hare  modt  aeonmalatecl,  where  anid  pains  and  siduwssesy  ha- 
man  mintstivtumBof  soothing  and  relief  are  BM0timii9--^tfailiierdo^ 
rdigion  repair  to  enploj  her  highest  Tigflanoa,  to  oflfer  her  mmnaml 
sjinpathies,  to  unboscnn  her  richest  haaefaelieiis,  to  fXHir  hi  tiie  oil  of 
her  best  ^ooaolatioQs.  It  is  another  pro^  and  iUustualiOB  of  a  happy 
adaptation  on  ihe  part  of  Chrisdaaity  to  yiaii  the  destteoteand  do* 
graded,  that  its  communications  are  to  that  daas  of  maakand  speciaHj 
acceptable.  When  the  scribes  and  dootors -and  ynlets  fcjeoled  tQ^aiBty 
Ibe  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  Penans  who  roH  hi  w«allk 
aad  fietre  smnptuooslj  every  day,  whoreoetre  tiie  iatteties  and -defoi^ 
eace  of  a  constant  crowd  of  admirers,  who^gather  aroondihcaMehresal 
ihb  tasteftil  arcangeaente^  dl  die  oeaTenieMeaand  beaiatifalrfimlwiliih 
aunts  wihieh  their  own  hearts  in  thehr  largest  desbesaah  te— «Aeea 
gratified  ones,  dwelling  and  veposing  in  an  earthly  paradise,  wtyi.nel 
wiBffigly  aad  cordially  listeii  to  imnilcatioDB  of  hamiiity  *and  iself** 
denial,  of  detachment  from  the  world,  of  selling  tiisir.goads  to  :feed 
tiie  poor,  of  looking  aad  longkig  for  a  better  conntary,  evea  an  fccaii 
only*  But  the  poor  ci  this  world,  with  ao  abiding  plate,  with  al€B»* 
der  means  of  sabsistence,  painfully  dependent,  salyeet  tan 
labor,  fiable  to  injary  and  fraud  aad  oppressieB*^theae; 
destStote,  disregarded,  iiyUred  ones,  are  aU  iripe  to  hear  ttfm  f^aeions 
wonls  of  eternal  life^  They  that  have  no  earthfy  spot  whieh  ihsf 
eaa  eaU  their  own,  how  will  they  exult  in  the  o0kr  of  a  title  elear  to 
an  inheritance  in  the  land  of  the  blessed  I  They  who  haivte  fonad  that 
the  world  has  promised  only  to  disappoint,  flattered  only  fto-deomre, 
how  heartily  wiM  they  weloome  assaraoces  fiBom  fieate»t)f  jsys  snh» 
stantiai  and  sineerej  They  who  have  {bund  little  pity  awwng  men» 
hew  will  they  catch  all  joyseusly  the  fall  pcoposala  of  mercy  .from  Ihe 
Ihroae  of  heaTealy  graee!  Then  there  is  a  natuiial  sympi^hy  of  all 
Ae  oppressed  and  abused  of  the  world  with  a  religion  which  has  also 
itself  beea  ^  alwi^s  sul]ject  to  seoffs  and  Tihificationa.*^  <^iekly  and 
asnsilively  are  soeh  pertons  moved,  when  a  Snvinnr  oeaues  to  them, 
f*  not  like  Mohammed,  a  splendid  conquerar,"  bat  like-  theamslves,  poor, 
despised,  not  baviag  where  to  lay  his  head.  It  is  a  rmtfiiaalisn  of 
this  adaptation  to  all  the  poor  of  the  wotld,  that  Christ,  neeoiding  to 
tiie  Gospel,  tasted  death  for  every  man,  lew  as  well  as  higl^  snhjeet 
as  well  as  sovereign,  despised  as  well  as  honorod*  Hh  hanan  beiag 
shall  be  fonnd  so  insignificant,  ^so  aumh  a  oipher  in  the  vast  aom  of 
hnman  eoci^enoe,^  as  to  be  counted  oawovthy  to  hear  dMrnosI  earnest 
voioe  of  men^,  to  be  pnesented  with  the lidMst  Ueangaaad  hnpea 
of  religieii  heaoi  and  to  ha  raised  and  weleeaMd  iat 
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cf  BoKmm*  Alwtij0r  as  wImq  peFSOoaUx  ott  earth,  Jeeos  will  Tisit 
tke  poer  and  bereaved  at  Bethany,  and  weep  with  the  afflicted ;  will 
atop  the  foaeral  procewioB  to  comfort  and  sapport  the  widow  of  Nain 
in  her  desolation ;  will  show  mercy  to  the  blind  sitting  bj  the  way^ 
side  and  asking  alms ;  will  make  whole  the  lame  man  at  the  pool  of 
Betheada,  who  has  none  to  help  him ;  wiU  choose  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  from  the  ora£t  of  the  tent-makers;  will  select  hb  imoiediate 
diaeif^  and  witoessea  from  among  the  fishermen  of  the  Lake  ef 
Galilee ;  «il£  go^  to  be  gneat  wi*h  publicans  and  sinners  and  eat  with 
tiiem.  ^'Blessed,"  will  always  be  the  voice  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  ^  blessed  are  the  poor  ibr  theirs  is  the  kiagdom  of  Heaven. 
Hath  a#t  Ged  ohoaen  the  poor  of  this  worid,  rich  in  faith  and  heirs 
o£  the  Inbgdnm  wbaeh  he  has  promised  to  ibem  that  love  himl*^ 
Xhe  Goapel,  with  ita  iaslraotioa  and  lotey  its  purificalioa  and  plordoi^ 
ita  inheittaaoe  and  honor,  pwrvidcd  aot  specially  and  eocclusively  fbr 
^magittratea  and  eowMaUore  and  judges  aad  k>rd6  and  kings  and 
eaMaaav"  bat  moat  freely  fbr  all  ^e  obseare  «id  neglected  and  ign^ 
vani  and  dtegtaded,  is  reofarkabiy  adapted  certainly  lor  a  general  dil- 
imkm  mmtmg  the  aalions.  Ab  the  ovenpveading  doud  that  raineth 
apoBf  all  fieUa  barren  otliartdev  isfitted  for  universal  nature;  aad  the 
emu,  ftbat  aldaeth  aa  warnly  and  btightly  into  abodes  of  peveHy  as 
ahaiii  of  weakh»  lor  aU  the  familiee  of  the  earth;  so  is  Christianity, 
widh  its  Uessiags,  even  more  iHndistingiiishing  and  anUmiAed,  stnguh 
larly  awted  t^  all  the  woo^. 

HL  Qiriiiianity  is  fitted  (e  be  the  religioo  of  the  worid  on  ac60ii«t 
of  ita  huge  Mid  gea[Mn>a8  spirit  of  liberty. 

Tree  freedom  is  the  privilege  of  feeling,  projectiag^  enjoying  and 
deiag  everything  that  ie  right,  together  with  eaemptmi  froat  every 
source^  Csnaand action  ef  wrong.  What  oeadition  of  himan  society 
wfiM  secare-idl  this?  What  must  be  the  government  mmi  what  the 
ggyotnod?  Nothiag  is  phaaer  than  that  every  sum  mast  posseas 
-what  ia  his  eiwtt ;  most  have  set  ap  aroimd  hira  an  irremovable,  iift- 
passable  barrier  against  all  encroachments  and  all  iajnstiee.  In  other 
wordS).  etreryvman  mast  be  made  jmt  to  every  other  man.  Then,  all 
aramMitba  r%ht8  of  cnrery>  iadividaal^  will  be  drawn  a  clear  line  ef 
Over  that' no  intruder  passes ;  within  that,  he,  the  sole 
[  aad  possessoiv  has  perfect  freedom*  None  may  interrupt 
hiaft^  noM'sa^t  what  deest  t&aail  This  nnmaned  Hbeaty,  civil  ge^ 
tauMweia  may  do  aaneh  to'secnre^  if  fboaded  aad  administered  en  the 
•^ve  paineiplaa  of  immutable  Yighteonsness*  Far  more  nay  the  eeai^ 
■jiiaaitji'-da-vaiwntaiTlly,  hf  eaoh  atiecs-  beooming  a  sei^igovernor  <m 
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the  same  prindplee  of  immatable  rigfaCeoQeneefl ;  l^  eyerj  dtizen,  of 
his  own  will,  conceding  to  everj  other  citizen  carefblly  all  his  r^Ms* 
As  under  law  and  magistracy,  we  can  expect  to  realize  this  trae  ide« 
of  freedom  only  partially,  we  tarn  with  special  satisfootion  to  that 
which  maj  be  hoped  for  under  a  TiTid  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  When,  through  the  dictations  of  a  sensitive,  instmoted, 
dear,  unperverted  consdence,  and  the  impulses  of  a  pure  lore  of  all 
equity,  citizens  and  families  are  all  ready  and  prompt  most  punctil- 
iously to  keep  within  the  boundary  which  includes  their  own  possee- 
sions  and  rights,  and  out  of  the  boundaries  which  endoee  what  be- 
longs to  all  others,  what  unfearing,  unrestrained  liberty  will  reign ! 
There  will  be  no  encroachments  to  be  resisted,  no  dvil  injuries  to  be 
punished,  and,  therefore,  no  arrests,  ooerdons,  imprisoDments  or  con- 
fiscations. Interfered  with  by  none,  interfering  with  none,  every 
citizen  becomes  a  wheel  in  a  perfect  machinery.  He  is  freoy  unob- 
structed perfectly,  because  he  keeps  in  place  and  fulfils  his  own 
proper  functions.  The  moment  he  should  leap  out  of  his  gudgeoas 
and  fall  into  some  other  portion  of  the  a|^>ended  mechanism,  ha 
would  find  himself  caught,  confined,  torn  and  deetioyed.  Chrittianiiy 
is  the  grand  producer  of  this  consdentiousness  and  sense  of  justioe^ 
which  keep  each  man  in  his  own  legitimate  sphere,  which  ooastituttt 
subjects  true  and  just  self-governors,  whieh  make  their  pubtfc  officcn 
peace  and  their  exactors  righteousness.  The  liberty  of  a  State, 
therefore,  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  form  of  its  gov^nment,  as 
vpon  the  character  of  its  government,  as  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  permeated  with  Uie  purity  and^reetitude  of  ChrisUamty.  Yet  nol 
so  much  upon  its  government,  however  excellent,  as  upon  the  right 
heart  and  right  consdence  of  its  general  society.  The  celebrated 
andent  States,  republican  and  free  in  name,  were  tyrannies  in  fact, 
swaying  immense  masses  of  crushed  humanity,  of  menkd  servitude^ 
of  satisfied  degradation,  in  consequence  of  the  destitution,  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  of  that  spirit  of  righteousness  which  per> 
vades  the  New  Testament. 

Christianity  has  another  influeoee  in  ereatiag  pore  liberty,  by 
teaching  a  doctrine  of  equality  which  is  the  very  spirit  and  geaias  of 
republicanism.  I  refer  to  an  equality  of  obligations  and  an  equality 
of  rights.  The  Gospel  by  no  means  authorizes  agrariaoism.  It 
teaches  no  equality  of  condition.  It  makes  no  proposab  to  prostrate 
the  high  and  impoverish  the  rich  so  as  to  levd  sodety.  It  reepgoiaei 
inequality  of  talent,  learning,  wealth  and  hiqppiaess.  Bot  eqoali^  of 
obligations  and  of  rights  it  soleoMilysanotkmfc    Under  •  {pavefaoieat 
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wliich  Ifl  free  upon  ChiMaii  priadpieflv  therefore,  bo  man  eaD  be  de^ 
iNnrred  from  privileges  whieh  anolker  it  pennined  to  eojoy,  or  frem 
etoims  wbioh  another  is  permitted  to  make.  Oflloe  is  aeoessible  to  aU  ; 
inftaeace  to  all ;  wealth  to  all ;  edaoatfion  to  all ;  honor  to  all.  Bank, 
Inrm,  eolor,  ocoopation,  eooelitiite  no  dtstinctton  of  obligations  aad 
fights  in  thn  system.  The  Aathor  of  Ckristianitj  permits  every  hiH 
man  bedng  to  claim  the  same  relatioft  to  himself.  To  all  he  ofieta 
the  same  botmties,  felicities  and  elevations.  Not  for  a  moment  does 
it  sanction  the  notion,  that  one  part  of  mankind  are  bom  to  govern, 
the  other  to  be  governed.  It  recognises  no  kings,  princes,  nobles, 
save  when  the  whole  people  whom  thej  are  to  govern,  have  by  a  free 
eonsent  admitted  them  to  their  plaeee  and  titles.  Assumption  of 
them  without  this  aathorily,  it  regards  imposition,  oppression  $aA 
wrong.  By  the  people  and  for  the  people,  does  Christianity  ordaitt 
the  powers  that  be.  Govemmenta  and  magistracies  are  &  temporary, 
popular  creation.  When  thus  created  they  are  divinely  recognised 
and  sanctioned,  as  wisely  fitted  to  secure  protection  to  individual  Ufe, 
fiberty,  conscience,  property  and  happiness.  The  Christian  religios, 
lhere^»re,  if  allowed  its  own  legitimate  action  and  power,  must  over* 
torn  every  despotism  on  earth.  It  most  uncrown  every  king.  I| 
most  prostrate  every  throne  or  make  that  throne  the  faithful,  pater- 
nal  guardian  and  dispeaser  of  all  homan  rights,  of  all  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  equality  whidi  are  witinn  its  gift  and  infivsnee. 

There  is  another  principle  in  the  Christian  religion  which  is  n 
large  scarce  of  the  troe  freedom  of  communities  and  of  govemihents  ; 
I  mean  its  spirit  of  reciprocity.  It  is  embodied  in  these  words: 
<<Thoa  shalt  k>ve  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  With  this,  Christianity 
is  permeated  throughout  This  is  ita  essential  life.  An  unoompelled 
obedience  to  a  warm  inner  flow  aad  overflow  of  f^ow^feeling,  will 
work  most  eflTectively  to  keep  out  those  obstruetsoos  and  injuries  and 
collisions  which  are  the  destroyers  of  liberty.  Fountains  of  mutual 
kindness  and  large  philanthropy,  welling  up  in  all  the  hearts  of  » 
population,  must  be  better  to  produce  positive  and  careful  respect  to 
all  peraona!  rights  and  consequently  to  secure  a  large  and  general 
freedom,  than  the  wisest  possible  kssoas  in  jurisprodeoee  Mid  moral 
science,  than  any  ooBeetvable  appfiances  of  prescriptive  and  proteo- 
yve  ItgluhSloa. 

The  Christian  reUgieo  seoaiea  true  freedom  to  a  community  by  Ha 
special  sanctions  of  law.  If  the  regnialian  o£  bnman  society  and 
maintenance  of  personal  liberty  by  the  prindpla  of  fellow^eelii^  jast 
fderred  to,  fidls^  as  it  will,  in  respect  to  the  hardened  and  corrupty 
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tbea  ChristiMiitj  fidk  hmk  docUUdfy  upon  Oie  st«rQ  Mtliotity  aad 
atfong  arm  of  legidative  and  execotiYe  autborilj.  It  taootiotM  po* 
HtioiJ  Booietj  as  a  IXviBe  inatitolioa ;  it  de^aree  eivil  gOTenmieiit  att 
ordiDation  of  Heaven ;  it  inveiCa  earthly  rulen  with  the  high  eharao* 
t^  of  Grod's  own  ministers,  designated  to  speak  terror  to  them  that 
do  evil,  and  praise  to  them  that  do  welL  So  far  as  in  ^eommnnitiea 
depravity  and  vice  still  produce  encroachment  and  overbearing  and 
wicked  violence,  in  defiance  of  all  justice  and  humanity,  the  Christian 
SjTstem  points  most  resolutely  to  this  magistracy  commissioned  <tf 
Heaven ;  insists  peremptorily  on  unconditionid  submission ;  utters  loud 
condemnation  in  the  ear  of  all  despisers  of  law ;  raises  the  voice  of 
retribution  and  denounces  upon  them  the  heaviest  penalties,  human 
and  Divine.  As  such  a  law-establishing,  law-enibrcing  power,  Chris* 
tianity  is  in  a  high  degree  the  author  of  that  observance  of  human 
rights  and  that  consequent  social  order  which  are  the  essentiid  ele- 
ments of  true  liberty. 

The  adaptation  of  Christianity,  as  the  bearer  (^  this  large,  righteona 
and  intelligent  liberty,  toJbe  the  religion  of  the  world,  cannot  fail  to 
be  instantly  admitted  and  appreciated.  MariL  the  noble  forms  and 
privileges  which  that  liberty  introduces  into  the  interior  of  human 
society.  It  reaches  and  advances  man's  physical  condition.  This  it 
does  by  furnishing  him  two  grand  incentives  and  assistances  to  worldly 
thrift ;  first  the  privilege  of  employing  his  labor,  secondly  of  appro^ 
priating  its  avails,  entirely  in  the  sphere  and  in  the  manner  of  hie 
own  independent  choice.  On  these  two  immunities  industry  and 
prosperity  will  luxuriantly  grow  up  and  rejoice.  Christian  liberty 
disinthralls  the  intellectual  powers.  It  makes  them  all  the  individ** 
ual's  own.  So  he  do  not  injure  others,  he  may  cultivate  them  when, 
where,  by  what  means,  to  what  extent  he  pleases.  He  may  traverse 
for  intellectual  treasures  any  field  of  knowledge  in  any  portion  of  the 
universe.  He  may  study  the  heavens  or  the  earth,  man  or  God ;  he 
may  discover  or  invent,  imagine  or  demoHSlrale  according  to  his  own 
sovereign  choice,  responsible  to  Heaven  alone. 

Tbe  freedom  introduced  by  Christuniity  includes  a  fbll  emancif^^ 
tion  of  the  conscience.  With  the  single  limitation  just  stated,  that 
men  inflict  no  injury  on  society,  Christian  freedom  permits  none  but 
God  to  dictate  in  any  respect  their  religious  opinions,  religions  char-* 
aeter«  or  religious  rules  of  life.  To  him  invested  with  that  liberty 
with  which  Christ  maketh  free,  rulers,  ecclesiastical  or  oivil,  have 
nothing  to  prescribe  or  to  forbid*  He  may  think,  speak,  write,  pub- 
lish, or  do  neither,  as  his  own  aneontroUed  sense  of  right  and  d«ty 
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sball  ptt)mpt;  he  may  worebip  God,  m  kis  eonscieiiee  bidtf,  in  silence 
or  in  audible  ascription ;  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  desolate  care ;  in  a 
hnflftMe  cabin  or  in  a  splendid  edifice ;  in  written  forms  or  in  improvap- 
ta  offering  and  no  earUily  power  may  question,  hinder  or  rebuke* 
Snch  an  unrestrained  conscience  is  the  most  dear  and  sacred  of  all 
our  priTileges. 

Snch  is  the  liberty  of  Christianity.  It  comprehends  all  the  immu-^ 
nities  contained  in  the  largest  conceivable  bill  of  human  rights,  in  the 
grand  ^ Magna  Charta"  of  universal  humanity;  it  is  the  parent  of 
the  noUest  virtues,  the  hi^^test  activities  and  the  surest  progress  of 
the  race.  Introduced  to  its  undimmed  light,  its  free,  healthful  air,  its 
unincumbered  privileges ;  communities  spring  up  as  from  underneath 
the  deep  night  and  suffocating  slumber  of  ages.  In  the  presence  of 
troe  liberty,  vitality  becomes  fresh  and  vigorous  at  the  heart  of  the 
body  politic;  animation  and  hope  and  enterprise  and  accomplishment 
are  upon  the  face  of  society.  Everything  awakens;  everything 
thrives;  every  thing  rejoices ;  everything  advances  I  The  universal 
establishment  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  freedom  on  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  would  almost  transform  the  face  of  the  world.  We 
love  to  foUow  its  pathway  abroad  over  the  nations.  The  population 
of  our  globe  is  composed  of  one  thousand  millions  of  despots  —  the 
€U>8pel  absent — tyrannised  over  and  tyrannizing,  every  one!  We 
see,  wherever  Christianity  passes  with  its  spirit  and  lessons  of  liberty, 
tiie  burden  uplifted  from  the  crushed,  the  door  opened  to  the  pallid 
prisoner,  the  chains  fall  from  the  enslaved.  We  see  the  haughty  offi* 
cial  become  a  man,  and  the  neglected  serf  a  ruler  of  the  people.  We 
see  general  humanity  emerge  from  disabilities  and  abuses  and  obscu- 
rities and  contempts,  like  a  luminous  orb  from  the  bosom  of  darkness. 
We  see  the  great  heart  of  piety  escape  the  prescriptions  and  formal- 
ities of  authority,  mount  in  joyous  freedom  to  the  mercy-seat,  throb 
and  respond,  without  dictation,  to  the  heart  of  the  great  infinite  Father. 
We  see  humanity,  unoppressed  by  humanity,  become  divinity.  Chris- 
tianity, thus  bringing  physical,  intellectual  and  religious  freedom,  and 
a  rich  revenue  of  blessings  along  with  it,  is  greatly  adapted  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  world. 

IV.  Another  ekoMpt,  which  beyond  every  other  adapts  Christian- 
ity to  be  the  religion  of  all  mankind,  is  its  great  Divine  method  of 
BMroy. 

This  is  a  scheme  of  salvation,  which  possesses  a  value,  commensu- 
rate with  the  religioiis  cbaimeter,  hopes  and  hiqppinesa  of  the  whole 
famUy  of  man*    So  ftmiliar  is  the  suliiect,  however^  it  is  proposed 
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here  to  make  only  a  brief  refercace  to  its  geneal  aqwctmdnMioQr 
to  oar  sinning  race. 

The  morul  consftftation  of  man  n  sad),  thrt  hi  no  stage  of  liiflii 
tion,  in  no  degree  of  ignorane^  is  he  long  wHhont  a  sense  of  il« 
desert,  a  feeling  of  self-condenination  and  fear,  on  aoooant  of  many 
conscious  delinquencies  and  sins.  Fallen  men  may  become  so  la« 
mentablj  darkened  and  perrerted,  as  often  to  caU  good  eTil  and 
evil  good.  But  God  hath  stiD  in  eveiy  human  being  remnant  voices 
which  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  mond  atteranoes  whick 
will  sometimes  aronse  and  terrify  the  soul  by  a  deehuration  of  it9 
guilt  and  its  liability  to  a  dreadAil  doom.  Such  offlcione  trouMeni 
does  every  man  carry  within.  Under  the  convictions  acnd  solid« 
tudes  which  they  create,  the  disquieted  spirit  of  every  human  being 
inquires  with  deep  earnestness :  Can  iniquity  be  forgiven  ?  Can  the 
offended  Ruler  be  appeased  ?  Can  the  Sovereign  Governor  make  a 
public  offer  of  pardon,  without  giving  up  his  authority,  without  re« 
moving  the  barriers  around  virtne  and  permitting  wickedness  midia- 
couraged  and  unchecked  to  pour  its  tides  of  desolation  and  death, 
wave  after  wave,  over  the  face  of  the  community?  These  are  the 
questions  which  anxious  nature  asks ;  but  anxioos  nature  Itself  maketf 
no  reply — from  all  the  lessons  of  human  wisdom  hears  no  reply. 
On  this  question,  from  our  original  constitution,  from  the  book  of 
providence,  there  is  no  voice,  no  teaching.  A  world  has  a  deep  and 
infinite  concern  in  this  matter,  but  without  the  Bible  all  is  silent  a9 
the  house  of  death.  The  New  Testament  revelation  on  this  point  ia 
all  that  is  known  in  the  universe.  This  is  clear,  ample  and  sattsfiie^ 
tory.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  proposes  a  scheme  of  mercy,  by  which 
all  the  ends  of  punishment  may  be  obtained  without  punishment. 
The  grand  element  of  this  arrangement,  is  the  mission  of  the  Son  of 
God,  of  the  august  and  holy  Divinity  himself,  into  our  world  to  teach, 
to  suffer,  to  die,  to  rise  from  the  dead,  to  ascend  to  heaven.  By  this, 
the  express  intention  was  to  make  Divine  government  just,  without 
being  inexorable,  to  uphold  Divine  law,  without  (in  cases  of  penitence 
and  faith)  the  enforcement  of  its  penalty.  It  is  not  necessary  to  th« 
value  of  this  great  interposition  of  Heaven,  that  men  Onderstand  per* 
ffectly  wherefore  a  proposal  to  remove  away  from  contrite  and  be- 
lieving transgressors  their  transgressions,  and  to  cover  as  by  a  thick 
cloud  their  sins,  should  not  be  demoralizing  by  making  the  depraveiA 
more  fearless  and  determined  in  courses  of  iniquity.  As^  howeveri 
in  and  through  the  Divine  atoning  sacriAoe,  gov^mment  and  graee; 
righteousness  and  merey,  jmtiee  and  pafdon,  have  evidently  met  audi 
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kissed  sadu  oibsr;  aod  as  the  great  Boler  and  Judge  of  the  aoi- 
yerse  hath  prockimed  that,  bj  means  of  that  sacrifice,  Heayen  can 
be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth,  the  most  thinking,  ooo- 
Ticted  and  solicitoos,  may  banish  disquietude  and  sit  down  in  grati- 
tude and  joj. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  great  and,  satisfactory  revelation ;  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  mission  of  Jesus  with  the  attending  incidents,  presents 
a  Divine  mediation  and  substitution,  which  the  Almighty  himself  re- 
gards sufficient  to  hush  the  thunder  of  the  law ;  to  clothe  the  just 
God  with  infinite  benignity  and  inexhaustible  grace ;  to  lay  a  grand 
platform  of  mercy  broad  enough  for  the  reliance  and  hope  of  all  the 
contrite  and  believing  sinners  of  the  world.  Man  constitutionally 
possesses  a  religious  nature.  Be  desires  to  stand  in  a  favorable  re- 
ligious relation  to  some  supposed  or  real  Divinity.  He  is  stronf^y 
preinclined,  not  to  a  pure  spiritual  worship,  but  to  some  form  of  Di- 
vine service.  He  desires  to  know  how  the  Deity  he  tries  to  worship 
regards  him ;  to  what  end,  under  his  Providence,  tends  his  present 
coarsoy  and  what  realities  are  reserved  for  him  beyond,  in  the  endless 
future.  He  loves  to  be  assured  that  the  supreme  Deity,  whoever, 
wherever  he  may  be,  will  hear  his  addresses,  aoeept  his  offerings, 
admit  him  to  communion,  attend  upon  his  pathway,  interpose  aid  in 
disaster  and  death.  How  satis&ctorily,  soothingly,  perfecUy,  does  the 
presentation  by  Christianity — of  God  through  Christ  reconciled  and 
propitious ;  of  man  throu^  contrition,  emerged  into  the  blessedness 
of  forgiveness  and  heavenly  favor — offer  reli^  to  his  religious  diffi- 
culties, remove  his  apprehensions,  meet  his  desire  for  the  iJivine 
complaeency  and  beneficence  1  That  which  makes  so  amf^e  and 
needed  a  provision  for  the  moral  wants  of  all  mankind,  is  certainly 
singularly  adapted  to  be  a  universal  religion.  In  respect  to  this  in- 
terposition of  Heaven  in  behalf  of  a  guilty  race,  Christianity  stands 
in  perfect  contrast  to  every  other  system  of  faith  which  has  been 
proposed.  The  Koran  has  not  one  suggestion  of  an  atonement  by  a 
vicarious  sacrifice.  Jesus  it  acknowledges  a  prophet,  Moses  a  pro- 
phet, but  declares  Mohammed  superior  to  both.  The  revelation  made 
through  the  latter,  it  is  insisted,  rivals,  edipses  and  supersedes  all  that 
Hoses  and  Jesus  taught*  Mohammed  denies  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
affirming  that  God  secretly  took  him  up  to  heaven,  and  that  another 
wearing  his  appearance  was  slain.  Moslems,  he  teaches,  after  suffering 
all  they  deserve,  will  be  received  into  panadise,  not  through  the  preva* 
lent  nieiej  of  Jesus,  bat  through  the  intereession  of  the  Prophet  Mo- 
llimmed*    Although  a  great  portioii  of  the  Koran  is  dcawu  from  the 
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fieripteresy  3^  of  tHe  great  scheme  of  redemptMHi;  nm  tnuse  ot  fbatore 
•r  reseorttlaQoe  is  to  be  disooveceoL  Islamism  in  robbing'  tlw  Bible 
SMtnd  this  eenlrat  truth,  Ifais  essential  life  and  seal  and  power  aad 
erowning  disUnedon  and  high  glor  j  of  it  all,  too  pure,  too  iastmcdTe, 
too  illustrative  of  G^,  of  heaven,  of  sin,  of  retribution,  for  its  poiv 
poses  of  secular  coiK|ue8t  and  power. 

In  the  Roman  OatboUe  church,  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through 
the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus  is  not  formally  discarded,  b«t  the  spirit 
and  Talue  and  power  of  thi»  subtime,  momentous  truth  are  grealljr 
obscured,  almost  extinguished.  The  transgressor,  in  ooBuog  to  the 
popish  cenfesaional,  does  not  feel  himself  bowing  at  the  cross  of  the 
erucifiiBd  and  glorious  One*  He  is  occupied  with  the  malediotioas 
whieh  the  priest  may  pour  upOn  him,  the  severe  penanee  he  majin* 
poeei.  In  all  his  worship,  he  is  impressed  with  things  eKtenud  and 
visible,  with  the  crucifix,  the  piotore  of  Jesus,  the  holy  water,  the 
ooBsecrated  wafer,  the  image  of  the  virgin,  the  pompous*  eeremosMi. 
So  absorbed  and  occupied  is  the  worshipper  with  all  theee  altraetiv^ 
aai-  imposiag  things,  that  Christ  cnieUied,  Christ  risen  froas  the  drnd^ 
Christ  offering  merey  to  aE  tlM  gailty,  is  o^erloeked  and  unappr» 
eialed*  Bomaaiismisasy8tem.of  sabration  bytbepriesi  anddidrdl* 
The  efaorcfa,  it  leaclMS,  is  the  depositary  of  a  grand  treasury  e#  reserved 
righSesMsneis  procared  by  Christ  and  sufficient  to-eanoel  aU  the  sias 
OQiiseqneai  od  tiM  ^1  of  man.  The  priests  are  the  sole  dispeneoif 
•f  this  fund  to  whomsoever  they  wilt;  they  always  «e  be  paid  im 
cash  §mr  making  the  drafks;  Grace  and  pardon  thsongh  the  great 
mediatorial  saerifloe  of  Jesos,  to  papacy  is  alanst  asdf  it  had  never 
been  aanoaneed  te  tlw  world,  encept  as  it  aflbrds  relies  and  rites  and 
ittts  and  holy  days.  The  great  High  Priest  of  our  profhseioB,  the 
Author  of  eternal  salvatien  to  all  that  ob^  him,  entered  inte  tha 
heavens,  only  Intereesser  beihre  the  throae,  has  far  less  promiaeaoe 
and  power  ia  the  Roman  ehnreh  than  has  his  holiaessv  the^Pope; 

Heatheaisai^also,  hasnothmgof  the  Divine  schenKe  of  merey,  an^ 
what  is  more,  no  plausible  sidietitate  for  it.  The  whole  jMigan  idea 
of  BKdiatioa  is  simply  an  interoonrse,  eoadaeted  by  beings  intenae^ 
diate  between  hamanity  and  Divinity,  termed  demons.  Siavply  Bk 
imereenrse  it  is,  which  conveys  the  addresses  of  men  to  the  gods,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  gods  to  men.  There  is  ha*e,  it  will  be  pereeivedi^ 
no  eoneeption  of  a  Divine  wiiintorial  sacrifiee.  Soihir  as  eabetitatioa 
im  crime  is  eoneeraed,  wbea  oonewned  at  flH,  it  is  in  die  opinion  of  a 
pagan,  his  own  sel6>ftortarev  his  own  satf4norti§oatimi)  hie  own 
dicaat  lafoy  his  own  j^lgrimage  to  tlM  Ganges^  or  to  the  shrina  of  I 
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iAjj  wUoh  iMievaUs  ^ad  mjppmtim»  What,  in  tke  whole  «jBtoin  rf 
heaiheniBmy  is  ihere  to-satisfy  Ihe  anxieties  of  the  haman  miiid^  vkfio 
awaked  t*  its  own  obaracter  and  reflponrihiHtres,  ^ea  wiitlung  an* 
dar  the  laehee  of  a  gsalij  conscieBce  ?  There  is  noynag  sdfficieaife 
for  man,  nothiag  adapted  (o  him  buiiiirist  and  him  onicified^  as  pre- 
sented to  him  in  pare  ProlestaaAism*  All  dbe  is  attorij  fbtila,  paia- 
ftdly  wisatiafactfy  to  the  atemlliBaBsand -grants  of  oar  natare.  Tius 
9Peat  sacrftfioe,  this  heareaty  eaqiedient  is  so  fitfing,  compniieasiim^ 
maaifie€At.siideffeoti7e,  as  to  leave  uolkoBg  to  he  dssirad. 

Let  us  eontemplate  Chriatianitjr  with  its  provisions  and  tidings-aC 
aiM^Milsiiay  toa  world  Ijiagin  wkkedness.  ToilsipDsatraleA 
iwBiiias,  oo^ered  with  ikkk  ekads  aad  dasfcaeai^  ^ere  eones  aaiafrf 
Siipd'oat  of  heavea:  "^Behoid  die  Lamb  of  God  wluch  tahath acwaf 
the  sin /of  the  world/'  AUwHurmand^rgent  does  this  jnaaOBcmneal 
stand  ia  apon  the  ear  af  every ianiljraad  ereryaMmy.fnMsibe^aat 
iafinUe  heui  of  love,  aai  af  whasa  iidiMss*the  oasrerse  as  ilAmL 
Wtel  A  lightaiiing  .af  ioppressing  aazaety  aad  foar  will  aaeoasdd 
"What  iaqairy,  laspimtiooy  hope  and.  straggle  for  •daUpveranoe  I  What 
asBwanlian  and  tfaSll  aad  awduag  through  liia  easth's  gpreat-ndle|» 
of  dei^l  Let  us  enter  a  seeaa  wheia^  vesptmsife to  the  tUiagsiof 
Chmt's  sakationy  bmq  stir  aadxise  np  to  saaetaad  to  wahwsc  ihe 
lapffiBffs  of  Uea^enlj  gEaoe«  They  gator  to  tht  aunroy^asat,  Aey-ia* 
pair  to  the  foaaiaia  «f  life«  Thay  are  forgiven ;  tbey  hof^e;  tfaay 
are  barafcing  away  the  bonds  of  .ini<|aity.;  they  aoe  veoeiviag  likeness 
of  ohasaater  to  the  iafinite  Ealiber;  they  are  received  into  Gad's  own 
fiosily ;  they  are  walkfaig  the  way  to  heaiwu  At  home  shall  tiwy 
arrive  at  length  In  perfect  peaesy  in  peHeetkoliaees,  in  parfiBCt.g^oiy; 
liCt  OS  imagine  this  sceae  af  Divine  interpesition,  of  delivessacey'sf 
amral  .parifioatien^  of  heavenly  liope,  extended  even  as  far  as  sin  iisa 
spread  its  ravages  and  its  ratn*  Let  as  mark  the  surprising  cfaaagas 
everywhere  the  same— ^virtue  for  oorraptian,  eonfideace.  for  feai^ 
hope  for  daqpair,  tile  .for.  death*  Let  as  imagiae  all  the  worid  wdk* 
iagto  the  prodamations  of  grace  fn»n  the  throne  of  the  Eternal^ 
thuDwing  off  Ute  gloom  af  ages  aad  walking  joyously  in  the  favar  of 
Heaven.  This  aoeae  of  aaiversal  redemption,  that  we  have  inn^ 
iaedf  it  is  the  great  parpese  and  work  of  Ghristiaaity  to  aftesmplidk 
What«an  he  nmra  adapted  to  beeoaie  the  vdigtan  of  the  raasl  ▲ 
haight  bdw  of  psoniBe  aMi«f  hope  it  spaaaalh  over  a  peririMd  warid  j 
'  y.  Christiaaity.iB  adapted  to  beJiuaiviafsalrdigiflay  in  oonscyioaea 
of  Its  gfreat  power  over  the  charaater  af  .man. 

Jibth  JateytPtaal^  and  awai^y,  j 
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deyelopiiient  and  nobltst  «tnHSiore  ooder  the  favoring  fi^aenoe  of  the 
Chi^istilui  reHgioo.  This  sjstem  of  truth  is  an  important  edocalCNC' 
of  the  intelleotaal  powers,  in  the  first  place  hj  layinf  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  inteUectuflJ  pride  and  teif^sQ^iencj*  It  begets  the  ha« 
mili^  and  modesty  of  tnie  scieniee.  Whoerer  is  infiated  with  his 
own  present  wisdom,  is  shot  up  against  improrrement.  Nothing 
is  or  can  be  more  adapted  to  sink  one's  loftj  conceptions  of  himself^ 
and  to  teach  liim  his  own  ignorance  and  ndental  imbecilitj)  Ihaa 
the  studies  to  which  Christianitj  eaUs  him.  This  opens  to  kirn  Mds 
Ibr  survey  which  are  witiiout  boundaries,  and  oceans  for  eicploitar 
tioQ  winch  are  without  shores.  Eadi  step  he  takes  in  his  religious 
inquiries,  giTcs  a  fresh  couTiction  of  measoreless  tracts  stretching  on 
beyond  hiuL  Each  new  discovery  actually  introduces  him  to  wid^ 
wiftisited  realms  of  investigatioB.  Hew wiU he fod  faimitelf, withall 
ViB  attainments,  actual  ^and.  hoped  for,  but  as  the  explorer  and  obatr* 
ver  of  only  a  pebble  or  an  ant-hiU  of  a  whole 'uniTersC';  bntaathe 
inteUeetual  occupant  of  only  a  single  poist,«f  all  the  giorious'  regions 
of  thought.  Pride  oi  intellect  most  be  cmdwdi  In  the  midat  of 
these  vast  and  endlesa  inquiries,  tbe  religioas  stodent  can  but  shrink 
into«  most  humble  and  inquisitive  dooiUty. 

Chnsciaaity  has  another  happy  influence  in  behalf  of  mental  pro* 
gvess  and  emiisienoe,  by  preventog  waste  of  intellect.  It  directs  in* 
vestigatipn,  keying  in  view  the  limit  of  human  ability,  only  to  tlie 
int^ligible  and  attainable*  More  energies  of  mind  have  iMOn  wasted 
in  fruitless  speculation,  than  haire  been  employed  iaeoceyuifai  ooesi 
Besearchcs  into  the  inexplicable,  graepuigs  after  the  incomprehsmn 
hie,  sounding?  for  the  un&thomable,  struggles  toward  tbe  inaccessible, 
have  not  been  confined  to  Akhemy  or  the  phikisophy  of  the  schools. 
This  is  the  fc^y  to  some  extent  of  nearly  all  minds,  cultivated  and 
nnonUivated.  The  result  is  useless  discussion  wittieut  end  \  constant 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of  immaa  opinioos;  the  sacoessive  pro* 
posal  and  expk>6ion  of  innumerable  theories.  The  inc«mp»ehensible 
and  unsearchable,  Christianity  teaches  by  authori^  and  not  by  expo* 
sitkm.  It  utters  not  one  word  to  induce  specnlatien  where  speeida*> 
tion  is  hopeless ;  into  undidsolvable  darkness^  it  opens  not  one  step  to 
allure  the  daring  and  curious*  It  disconcages  askenture  where  there 
4re  no  guiding  waynnarks;  exhausting  searbh,  whcve  thera  ane  no 
practicable  discoveries ;  laborioua  minings  wheoe^there  is  no  obtainable 
ore,  in  order  thai  the  moital  fiienkies  may  h^  in  reserve  dme  on- 
divided,  and  their  powers  unexhausted  iv  siudy,  acquisitien  and 
frowthy  lU)  fields  cf  truth  .wJUekane  ope%eleaiviertileaad  sewaMlingb 
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Christianity  haa  no  liule  influeneeon  intellectual  deTelopment  and 
power,  by  its  mode  of  teaching,  in  tiie  wfiy  of  great  comprehensive 
truths.  A  man  may  spend  half  his  life  in  filling  his  tnihd  with  items 
and  isolations ;  he  may  be  most  successful  too,  and  yet  remain  in  a  great 
degree  intellectually  uncultivated  and  imbecile.  The  Christian  religion 
teaches  its  pupils  to  seize  fundamental,  wide-sweeping  principles, 
under  which  may  be  included  volumes  of  instructions,  whole  large 
classes  of  human  rights,  duties  and  interests.  As  instances  of  such 
principles,  there  may  be  a  revealed  fact,  a  Divine  precept,  a  rule  of 
government,  a  method  of  Providence.  Jesus  suffered,  the  just  for  the 
ui\)ust,  thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  fear  Ood,  he  thai  be- 
lieveth  shall  be  saved,  these  light  afflictions  shall  work  out  a  far  nnyre 
exceeding  and  eternal  w^ght  of  |^ry.  These  are  specimens  of  this 
favorite  mode  in  which  the  spirit  and  lessons  d  Christianity  are  em- 
bodied and  presented.  The  allegation  is,  thai  tins  msnnw  of  teach- 
ing gives  the  religious  student  an  enlarged  and  scientific  chariictinr  of 
mind ;  withdraws  his  mental  powers  from  elements  to  compounds, 
from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  complex,  from  the  small  business  of 
oonversing  with  single,  unoomeoted  objects,  one  by  one^  to  the  grand 
process  of  dassification,  to  the  settlement  and  contemplation  of  gt^eal 
generic  truths.  The  mind  thus  accustomed  to  radical,  broad^reaching 
prtnoij^esy  to  eompreheDsive  generalizations,  is  healthily  di^plined, 
is  made  disorimtnating,  philosophic,  far-seeing  knd  wide^grasping. 

Christianity  also  promotes  the  vigor  and  enlai^ment  of  the  mind 
by  proposing  high  and  laborioos  intellectual  employments.  The  intel- 
lect attains  power  much  in  proportion  as  it  exercises  power.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  striking  correspondenee  observed  to  exist  generally 
between  its  energies  in  possession  and  its  energies  in  requisition.  If 
the  mind  be  occupied  with  lifting  the  leaf,  tossing  the  pebble  and 
weaving  the  reed,  these  infantile  efibrts  will  be  fair  representatives 
of  its  ability.  If  it  be  accustomed  to  carry  a  weaver's  beam,  to  bear 
off  the  gates  of  Gaaa  upon  its  shoulders,  to  pall  down  a  tower  by  the 
muscles  of  its  arm,  it  will  be  wrought  into  massive  proportions  and 
giant  powoTi.  There  are  no  mental  labors  conceivable,  more  fitted  to 
put  upon  exertioft  and  to  aggrandise  the  intellectual  facohies,  than 
those  which  Christianity  assigns  to  man.  The  sum  of  them  is  the 
ao%uisition^  exposition  and  inculcation  of  all  the  religloas  truths  and 
h^ssons,  written  and  oreasured  in  creation.  Providence  and  the  Bible. 
In  them,  will  he  involved  a  diseossion  of  the  Divinity  and  mercy  of 
the  scheme  of  human  redempUon  i  the  settlement  of  all  religious  opin- 
ions and  all  high  questions  of  eensciencei  die  declaration  of  those 
Vol.  IX.  No.  36.  63 
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principles  which,  infused  into  seoietj,  raise  it  to  its  noblesl  stnietiire, 
largest  usefaloess  and  fullest  happiness ;  the  prostration  of  Satan's 
kingdom,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  gOTemment 
<^  the  Almighty.  Christianitj  assigns  to  them  the  solemn  business 
of  rescuing  fellow-citizens  from  all  the  horrors  of  the  second  deaths 
and  also  to  the  high  duty  of  securing  to  them  an  inherftaace  in  the 
heavens,  devised  in  the  last  testament  of  Jesus,  inalienable,  imBiea*> 
Burable  imd  infinite.  These  are  tmlj  august  occupations.  Both  aa 
incitements  to  the  acquisition  of  appropriate  and  cotnmensurate  abili* 
ties,  and  as  severe  and  protracted  exertions,  they  must  largely  edu* 
cate  and  augment  the  intellectual  powers.  If  snsceptiMe  of  being 
aroused  at  all,  they  most  in  these  superior  duties  be  wrought  up  to 
their  highest  enthusiasm ;  if  capable  of  invigeratiOB  at  i^i,  they  nntst 
be  carried  forward  towards  their  greatest  might ;  if  ever  able  to  l^un 
how  to  sway  other  minds,  they  must  attain  their  most  edfnmanding 
eloquence.  As  steam,  by  the  laying  of  heavy  pressures  upon  it,  grows 
into  a  great  and  efficient  force,  so  the  mind,  under  the  burdening  ser* 
vices  ofr  Christianity,  gains  a  power  and  energy  never  beibre  attained. 

Christianity  gives  strength  and  expaasion  to  the  human  mind  by 
aieans  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  objects  whi^  it  presents 
for  contemplation. 

Religion  having  first  produced  a  ftill  faith  tn  itself,  next  acts  to  en* 
large  the  believing  mind  to  the  dimensions  of  the  great  Divine  things 
efiered  to  its  attention.  Unlike  ^e  telescope  which  narrows  the  field 
to  its  own  capacity,  the  human  intellect  expands  itself  towards  the 
amplest  circumference  which  may  be  presented.  In  order  to  spread 
itself  abroad  to  the  comprehension  of  the  mighty,  eternal  troths 
of  Christianity,  it  must  transcend  all  ordinary  boundaries.  Maiic 
the  grand  transition  effected  by  the  Grospel,  when  it  carries  its 
pupil  out  of  the  petty  afiairs  of  the  present  state  and  beyond  the 
bounds  of  space,  and  then  plants  him  in  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  of  prophetic  revelation,  even  in  the  immeasurable  regions  of 
eternity.  How  have  his  powers  swelled  to  the  immensities  which 
surround  him  I  Christianity  has  opened  to  its  disciple  instead  of  one, 
two  worlds  to  traverse ;  instead  of  the  fiitting  moments  of  time,  the 
ever  evolving  ages  of  an  unbounded  iaturity.  His  mind  struggles  to 
fill  out  the  vast  range  of  thought,  to  move  away  from  the  limited  and 
finite,  and  push  and  stretch  on  into  the  endless  and  infinite.  Imagine 
him  attracted  specially  to  the  great  Eternal  One.  His  mind  turned 
upon  Him,  is  turned  upon- the  universe,  for  He  filleth  it ;  in  walking 
with  Bam,he  ascends  into  heaven, fi»r  Gbd  is  there;  takes  the  wings 
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of  the  BMraing  and  dwells  in  the  nttermott  pMts  of  the  see,  for  He 
alio  is  there ;  visits  the  darkness  and  the  light,  for  thej  are  both 
alike  to  God. 

Such  converse  with  the  immense  themes  of  Christianity,  such  intel- 
lectual attendance  upon  omniscience  and  omnipotence  over  the  great 
fields  of  their  exhibition,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  and  expand  the  mental 
powers  into  a  sublime  sphere,  to  accustom  them  to  exalted  ooncep* 
tioas,  to  inspire  them  with  august  designs,  to  train  them  to  incalcula- 
ble power. 

Christianitj  acts  upon  the  intellect  bj  means  of  the  fervors  of  spirit 
which  it  creates.  The  immaterial  spirit  of  man  being,  as  testified 
by  consciousness,  one  and  indivisible,  the  action  or  state  of  one  porn 
lion  of  its  susceptibilities  must  essentially  affect  every  other.  Mind 
is  operated  on  bj  even  extraneons  sensdess  matter.  Doubtless  the 
•ensftbilities  powerful^  inflaence  the  inlellecttons,  both  being  asso^ 
eiated  oondidoos  oi  the  same  inseparable  essence.  Warsoh  and 
wealth  of  heart  are  to  the  inteUeetual  abilities^  what  genial  snnbeama 
are  to  vegetation*  A  fire  in  the  seasibililiea  will  inevitably  radiate 
briUiantly  into  the  understanding  above*  Trae,  the  heart  may  be 
vroiight  into  such  a  violence  of  passion,  aa  to  obstruct  rather  thaa 
assist  the  action  of  the  intellectual  powers,  just  as  excessive  combus- 
tion may  embarrass  rather  than  facilitate  associated  movements ;.  just 
as  sun-heat,  so  vivifying  in  ordinary  degrees,  may  in  augmented 
measures  produee  parched  and  stunted  vegetation.  But  all  strong 
excitement  of  the  emotions,  not  extravagant,  gives  a  more  bold,  more 
masculine,  more  vivacious  character  to  the  intellectaal  operations* 
It  is  in  happy  hours  of  rich  enthusiasm  and  fervor,  that  the  loAy  con- 
ceptions and  grand  discoveries  of  the  human  mind  have  always  been 
produced.  The  great  passages  of  Milton,  Homer,  Shakspeare,  so 
true  to  nature,  that  nature  will  never  cease  instinctivelj  to  recognize 
them  aa  her  own  genuine  inspirations,  so  surpassingly  eloquent  that 
one  and  the  same  hearty  welcome  and  acknowledgments  will  be  heard 
firom  every  generation -—these  were  lights  from  glowing  fires  under- 
neath.  The  luminous  intellects  of  the  world  are  fed  from  warm  hearts* 
Christianity,  being  itself  the  great  nourisher  of  a  calm,  strong,  ever* 
actings  vivid  sensibility  of  the  soul,  must  be  the  great  awakener  and 
inspirer  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

The  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  act  favorably  on  the  sensibilStiea 
of  man,  so  as  to  elevate  him  to  his  highest  possible  moral  position, 
may  be  more  easily  shown.  This  is  its  preeminent  design.  This  is 
its  own  spedaly  peculiar  labor.    This  which  Christianity  has  come  to 
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effect,  the  interior  renoTation  of  mae,  it  is  precisely  aad  wonderfully 
fitted  to  accomplish.  Of  no  system  of  false  religion  can  this  be  as- 
serted. They  are  all  sensual,  corrupt  and  debasing.  Mohammed 
pretended  to  a  special  communication  from  heaven,  authorizing  his 
unlimited  licentiousness.  In  heathen  worship,  the  grossest  impurities 
are  not  only  unforbidden,  but  constitute  an  authorized  and  required 
portion  of  sacred  rites,  an  essential  part  of  service  due  to  the  gods. 

In  delightful  contrast  to  all  other  systems  stands  Christianity  in 
respect  to  the  purity  of  its  heart  and  the  consequent  purity  of  its  in- 
fiuence.  It  acts  on  human  character,  in  the  first  place^  by  means  of 
the  high  moral  standard  which  it  sets  up.  Christianity  proposes  to 
every  man  that  he  be  spiritually  perfect.  It  professes  to  have  come 
from  a  perfect  Being.  It  claims  that  it  is  itself  as  perfect  as  its  great 
Author.  It  deems  it  derogatory  to  its  asserted  excellence  to  propose 
to  man  a  character  inferior  to  its  own.  It  makes  no  compromise  on 
this  subject  It  requires  the  heart  to  be  clean  every  whit.  It  enjoins 
that  its  desires,  aspirations  and  affections  be  all  noble,  all  uncontami* 
nated.  All  character  beiteath  this,  it  pronounces  essentially  defec- 
tive, seriously  corrupt.  This  elevated  standard  will  have  the  effect 
of  a  powerful  upward  attraction.  It  will  produce  a  constant  strug- 
gle for  the  more  excellent,  for  the  purer  pulsations  of  an  inner  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God,  for  an  ascending  progress  into  the  holier  and 
more  heavenly.  The  eagle  in  its  spiral,  concentric  circles,  sweeping 
up  into  the  clear  heavens,  is  an  image  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity  fW>m  glory  to  glory,  ever  towering  higher, 
until  it  enters  the  sphere  of  the  infinitely  perfect. 

Christianity  effects  a  moral  elevation  by  the  purity  of  the  objects 
which  it  presents  to  the  affections.  Heaven  is  one  of  these.  Heaven 
with  its  people  and  its  occupations.  The  Elysium  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  Paradise  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Valhalla  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, the  blissful  spirit^abodes  of  the  Hindfis,  Chinese  and  Per- 
sians, are  all  essentially  physical  and  sensual  and  impure.  Corrupt 
deities  and  corrupt  worshippers  constitute  the  society ;  low,  gross  indul- 
gencies  the  employments  and  happiness,  supposed  to  be  provided  in 
these  regions  of  the  departed.  Oh  it  is  most  gratifying  to  turn  from 
these  to  the  blessed  Heaven  of  the  New  Testament  1  This  is,  indeed, 
the  Heaven  of  heavens !  Imagery  is  all  exhausted  to  describe  the 
unmingled  purity,  the  unspeakable  happiness,  the  Divine  exaltation 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  city  whose  walls  are  jasper  and  whose 
streets  are  gold.  It  has  the  river  of  life,  on  whose  banks  are  trees 
bearing  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  also  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the 
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nations.  And  it  hath  no  need  of  the  san,  neither  of  the  moon,  for 
God  is  the  light  of  it  Heaven  of  Christianity  I  Nothing  that  de- 
fiieth  shall  ever  enter  there !  Every  word,  thought,  feeling,  act,  wish 
and  prayer  is  perfectly  pure  I  Our  Saviour  on  earth  was  a  perfect 
representation  of  what  every  character  is  in  heaven.  Every  heart 
there  is  but  the  heart  of  Jesus  transcribed.  Hence  is  every  principle 
and  impulse  and  affection  of  that  world  in  consenting  harmony  with 
eternal  rectitude  and  purity.  Hence  are  its  meetings  of  friends, 
its  transports  of  joy,  its  rapturous  psalmody,  its  grand  anthems  of 
gratulation,  all  holy  I  No  one  revealed  object  of  Christianity  can 
exert  a  more  bland  and  attractive  influence  to  raise  man  to  the 
highest  moral  nobility  of  his  being,  than  this  of  a  pure  heaven! 
Imagine  him  by  faith  and  hope  habitually  to  dwell  in  this  sanctuary 
of  transcendent  holiness,  to  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  to  sing  its  seraphic 
jnbOee,  to  kindle  and  eommune  with  its  just  men  made  perfect.  He 
has  become  a  being  more  angelic  than  human ! 

Christianity  has  another  purifying  action  by  means  of  the  Deity 
which  it  reveals.  The  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures,  as  an  object  of 
thought  and  adoration,  is  the  highest  moral  power  in  tlie  uni- 
verse. There  is  opened  to  men  from  him,  the  purest  and  mightiest 
influence  conceivable  or  possible.  His  character  is  a  grand  as- 
semblage of  infinite  excellencies.  It  is  one  great,  clear  splendor. 
The  several  Divine  attribntes  pour  in  their  several  pencils  of  glory 
to  constitute  it.  He  is  the  Infinite  Father  of  the  universe,  possessed 
of  unbounded,  undivided  and  unrivalled  moral  perfection.  He  is  a 
pure,  embodied,  universal  and  eternal  intelligence.  He  is  the  source 
of  all  knowledge^  all  holiness,  all  sustenance,  all  mercy  and  all  hope 
to  the  entire  universe.  Let  this  sublime  conception  of  the  Almighty 
dwell  in  men,  let  them  feel  themselves  ever  in  his  dread  and  glorious 
presence,  and  they  are  placed  under  the  action  of  an  infinite  and 
sanctifying  power.  There  will  be  first  an  influence  to  restrain  de- 
pravity, to  hush  impiety ;  then  to  awe  into  reverence,  to  impel  to 
obedience,  to  kindle  into  holy  love,  to  uplift  to  heavenly  halleluiahs. 

It  is  almost  an  instinct  of  our  moral  as  w^  as  our  intellectual  na* 
tnre,  to  receive  an  impress  of  that  which  is  impressively  presented 
to  our  hearts,  to  kindle  at  the  exhibition  of  ardor,  to  sadden  at  the 
sight  of  gloom^  to  aspire  to  goodness  in  the  presence  of  the  pure  in 
heart,  to  throb  wjtb  noble  charities  in  contact  with  large  and  liberal 
souls.  This,  which  is  so  instinctive  and  natural  between  man  and 
man,  may  exist  in  a  higher  degree  between  num  and  superior  be- 
ings. The  society  of  angels  would  tend  to  change  men  into  the 
62* 
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likeness  of  angels.  The  larger  the  luminary  aboTe,  the  larger  the 
imaged  luminary  in  the  waters  below.  The  intensity  of  the  light 
and  heat,  placed  at  one  of  the  foci  of  opposite  parabolic  mirrors,  will 
have  an  answering  luminousness  fcnd  warmth  at  the  other.  It  is  after 
this  philosophy,  that  men  can  receive  impressions  even  from  the  great, 
infinite  God.  With  his  high,  perfect  qualities,  the  human  heart  can 
commune,  and  have  the  same  all  luminously  retraced  upon  itself. 
Very  readily  and  deeply  does  the  worshipper  receive  upon  his  char- 
acter a  warm,  fresh  reprint  of  the  Deity,  whom  he  trusts,  adores, 
<^eys\  and  loves.  Christianity,  then,  in  revealing  Jehovah  to  men, 
has  opened  in  spiritual  being  an  infinite  fountain  of  purity.  That 
spiritual  being  must  in  consequence  hold  and  beam  forth  a  rich 
holiness,  as  a  planet  shines  brilliantly  that  drinks  light  out  of  the 
sun. 

Another  power  of  sanctification  connected  with  Christianity,  whose 
efficiency  none  will  question,  is  that  of  the  Divine  Spint.  This  agent 
adds  to  religious  truth,  published  in  its  simplicity  and  fulness,  a  moral 
efficiency  as  great  as  human  nature  requires  for  its  complete  restora- 
tion. Let  no  one  indulge  doubts,  that  wherever  there  is  a  pure 
Christianity,  there  will  be  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  a 
purification  of  the  character  of  man.  Every  particle  even  of  dull 
matter  is  moved  and  looked  after  by  Omnipotence.  For  six  thousand 
years,  what  action  or  result  has  there  been  in  this  whole  outward 
universe  and  the  Lord  has  not  done  it  ?  What  seed  has  germinated, 
what  plant  or  tree  has  grown,  what  pearl  has  been  wrouglit  in  un- 
fathomed  cave,  what  ephemeron  passed  its  transient  life,  what  plauet 
swept  its  orbit,  without  the  aid  and  presence  of  Divine  Power? 
And  ha^  the  great  scene  of  intelligent  spirits,  the  immense  field  of 
human  character,  no  present  Deity  ?  Here  are  to  be  wrought  labors 
involving  moral  changes,  moral  duties,  moral  destinies,  of  infinitely 
higher  consequence  and  interest,  than  what  pertains  to  the  physical 
universe.  And  has  the  Almighty  no  concern  with  it  ?  He  has  every 
conceivable  concern  with  it !  His  own  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  He 
makes  to  attend  Christianity  as  it  moves  abroad  for  the  regeneration 
of  man.  Before  a  transformer  thus  Divinely  attended,  how  will 
moral  defilement  disappear  and  heavenly  purity  be  superinduced 
npon  the  human  character  I  What  if  the  obstacles  be  formidable, 
the  opposition  violent,  the  corruption  deep,  the  blindness  total,  the 
aggregate  moral  ?uia  radical,  inveterate,  complete  and  hopeless! 
The  Gospel,  instinct  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  has  power  commen- 
aupate  with  the  whole  needed  restbration  and  cleansing.     Most  grati- 
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fying  it  18  to  those  who  love  the  redemption  of  man,  that  there  are  no 
prostrations  of  our  moral  nature  so  low,  that  this  divinely-fraught 
agency  cannot  raise  them  all  up  again ;  no  plague-spots  so  malignant 
and  deep,  that  it  cannot  cleanse  them  all  away ;  no  wanderers  so  far 
gone  from  God,, that  it  cannot  bring  them  to  his  very  throne,  even  to 
close  and  holy  communion  with  his  perfect  purity. 

The  exertion  of  such  renovating  and  exalting  influences  on  oar 
moral  susceptibilities,  is  the  highest  practical  achievement  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  New  Testament  This,  added  to  its  action  before  adverted 
to  on  the  intellectual  faculties,  is  able  to  raise  man  to  the  highest 
grandeur  of  his  being.  Decided  results  have  already  been  produced 
upon  the  race.  The  most  gifted  intellects  and  the  most  august  images 
of  virtue,  as  a  matter  of  history,  have  been  found  among  the  believers 
of  a  pure  Grospel. 

YI.  Christianity  is  adapted  to  be  the  religion  of  all  mankind  by 
means  of  its  elements  of  difTusion. 

One  of  these,  is  the  rare  power  of  actually  subjugating  human 
passion.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  propensities  and  tempers  which 
are  solid  obstacles  to  the  power  and  progress  of  the  Grospel.  A 
grand  prerequisite  labor,  therefore,  is  to  tame,  exhaust  and  remove 
them.  This,  other  religions  effect  but  in  the  slightest  degrees.  Thej 
leave  the  moral  spirit  essentially  uncleansed  and  unimproved ;  the 
bad  passions  still  rankling,  festering,  corrupting  and  controlling  chiefly 
as  before.  Christianity,  valuing  mere  external  ameliorations  but  little^ 
goes  down  into  the  fountain  of  iniquity,  the  human  heart,  to  assauge, 
to  subdue.  Its  operation  hefe  shows  a  singular  wisdom  and  success* 
As  an  illustration,  mark  how  it  prostrates  the  love  of  power  and  of 
rule.  Every  man,  it  has  been  already  suggested,  is  born  a  despoL 
He  loves  his  own  superior  aggrandizement.  He  would  have  nothing- 
above  himself.  He  would  instruct  and  not  be  instructed,  lead  and 
not  be  led,  govern  and  not  be  governed.  He  would  maintain  a 
lordly  independence  of  all  being.  He  revolts  decidedly  from  subjec- 
tion of  any  description  whatsoever,  of  bowing  the  head  to  any  power. 
Divine  or  human.  Christianity  cannot  proceed  at  all,  until  this  spirit 
is  extirpated.  Whatever  the  tide  of  its  success  and  the  ardor  of  its 
movements,  it  stops  short,  astounded  and  grieved,  the  moment  it 
meets  this  personal  exaltation.  No,  it  does  not  stop;  it  is  just  the 
point  of  the  present  remark,  that  Christianity,  instead  of  stopping, 
sweeps  down  this  lofty  vaunter  against  its  injunctions,  turns  this  as- 
sertor  of  irresponsible  independence  into  a  personification  of  humility 
and  submission.    This  is  its  own  peculiar  work.     Herein  is  the 
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greatoeflt  and  Um  seocet  of  iu  powei:.  The  proeeas  is  oat  iht  nns 
niounting  a  barrier,  so  much  aa  Uie  entire  removal  of  it. 

All  the  sensual  passions  are  equally  in  opposition  to  the  New  Tea-, 
tament  teaching.  These  must  be  placed  under  firm  control,  or  Chria*. 
tianitj  can  neither  advance  nor  reign.  There  must  be  a  repressioa 
of  all  the  corrupt  and  evil  affections.  No  compromise  can  be  made, 
with  any  of  them ;  nor  is  incorporation  of  them  into  the  body  poHtio 
practicable.  The  ground  is  not  gained  while  they  continue  to  oocupyr 
it  Should  their  claims  or  their  power  be  in  any  degree  hushed  or 
diminished  temporarily,  if  they  are  not  prostrated,  thoroughly  para- 
lysed, there  is  no  real  conquest.  Precisely  this  is  the  legitimate  ao^ 
complishment  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  castd  down  all  the  evil 
passions  which  oppose  themselves,  and  thereby  makes  for  itself  a^ 
clear  way  for  the  whole  tide  of  its  blessings. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  conquests  of  Christianity,  which 
largely  facilitates  its  propagation.  It  makes  all  its  subdued  onea 
cordial  and  true -friends.  It  leaves  in  the  wake  of  its  advances  no 
murmuring  discontent,  no  smothered  revenge.  It  leaves  no  popular 
tion  behind,  which,  being  overawed  but  not  conquered,  passive  but 
not  fraternized,  is  all  ready  to  assume  the  offensive  and  rush  to  con* 
fiict  on  the  slightest  pretexts,  on  the  first  recurrence  of  opportunity. 
Its  subjugations  are  of  another  character.  The  foes  of  Christianity 
are  not  simply  discomfitted,  they  are  won ;  enmity  is  subdued ;  deep, 
pare  friendship  planted.  The  GU>spel  has  united  its  conquered  ones 
to  itself  in  hearty  and  indissoluble  bonds.  The  soldiers  of  Satan,  in 
addition  to  laying  down  their  arms,  have  put  on  a  new  panoply.  It 
is  not  enough  that  Saul  has  given  up  his  commission  to  Damascus 
and  ceased  to  breathe  out  threatenings  and  slaughter.  The  religion 
of  Cbrbt  has  not  done  whh  him,  until  he  is  an  ordained  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  with  a  new  commission  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  a  sacred  commendation  to  the  grace  of  God ;  until,  as  a  noble 
exemplification  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  Gospel,  cities,  governors 
and  kings  sit  trembling,  convinced  and  subdued  under  his  announce* 
ments  of  Christ  crucinied.  Christianity  has  no  wish  to  efi*ect  a  sub* 
jugation  merely  and  aUme.  It  would  uprear  on  the  same  premises. 
It  ploughs  and  roots  up  in  order  to  plant.  It  breaks  off  the  wild 
olive  to  insert  the  true;  prunes  away  the  thistle  to  graA  in  the  fig;, 
the  bramble,  to  put  in  the  vine.  This  mode  of  conquest  cm  the  part 
of  Chiistianity,  whit^h  makes  its  vanquished  ones  not  captives  but 
friends,  not  the  materiab  of  a  triumph,  but  its  own  true  supporters 
and  advocates,  secures  to  itself,  as  it  passes  forth  to  men,  a  grand. 
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augmentation  of  homogeneoas  power,  and  an  irresistible  advance- 
ment. 

Christianity  adds  to  its  power  of  difTusion,  by  its  care  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  domestic  relations.  The  New  Testament  descends  from 
its  high  revelations  of  Jehovah,  of  the  impressive  scenes  of  ihe  eter- 
nal world,  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Divine  mercy,  of  the  precepts 
and  sanctions  of  Grod's  great  moral  law,  and  consents  to  attend  and 
instruct  us  in  our  humble  domestic  duties,  in  our  private  responsibil- 
ities. Honored  and  consecrated  are  the  names  of  husband,  wife,  par- 
ent and  child,  in  the  lessons  of  Christianity.  Home,  save  heaven, 
the  richest,  sweetest  word  in  our  language,  comprehends  all  these  re- 
lations, and  gives  issue  to  all  their  blessed  influences.  It  is  under 
Christianity  only,  that  the  family  fireside  becomes  emphatically  a 
home ;  it  is  only  then  that  it  includes  all  its  capable  endearments, 
privileges  and  holy  power.  The  benign  and  sanctifying  influence, 
which  the  Christian  religion  loves  to  plant  in  the  homes  of  society, 
can  never  be  confined,  however,  to  these  nurseries.  Morning  and 
evening  incense  there,  will,  as  a  sure  result,  set  up  public  altars,  tem- 
ples, churches,  worship  and  ordinances.  The  graces  of  the  Gk>6pel 
living  and  growing  there,  will  create  external  beneficence,  civil  vir- 
tnes,  general  piety  and  social  order.  Christian  sowing,  engrafting 
and  pruning  there,  will  plant  the  trees  of  righteousness  over  wide 
communities.  Let  Christianity  open  its  Christian  homes  to  embosom 
and  bless  each  generation  as  it  enters  upon  the  great  scene  of  life, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  world  is  well-nigh  achieved. 

Christian  families  are  hiding  places  of  power,  which  awake  no 
suspicion,  which  alarm  no  fears,  which  systematize  no  opposition. 
We  know  not  whether  the  missionary  of  the  cross  accomplishes  more 
in  a  heathen  land  by  his  public  ministrations  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
than  by  presenting  a  fair  and  beautiful  illustration  of  that  Gospel  by 
means  of  a  well-ordered,  exemplary  little  community,  his  home. 
Christian  families  are  pure  lights  in  the  depths  of  settled  darkness. 
They  are  the  diamonds  that  sparkle  here  and  there  on  the  deserts  of 
this  world.  They  are  the  blessed  enclosures  where  the  fetters  of  sin 
fall  ofi^,  from  whence  the  people  of  God  take  their  departure  to  the 
land  over  Jordan.  No  one  can  measure  their  religious  power  on 
mankind.  To  create  these  holy  sanctuaries  on  every  territory  of  the 
earth,  and  then  seat  herself  in  them  and  issue  forth  her  power  and 
her  blessings,  is  the  favorite  object  and  influence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.    Herein  is  a  large  diffusive  power. 

The  most  important  element  of  diffusion  possessed  by  Christianity 
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is  its  benevolence*  One  chmracier  of  this  beneT<deneey  importaiit  for 
the  purposes  of  propagation,  is  an  active  sympathy  with  all  hamanitj. 
This  attribute  is  radical  and  charaoteristio.  Without  it,  Christianity 
is  Christianitj  destitute  of  life.  In  every  heart  which  it  wins  to  itself^ 
the  religion  of  Christ  plants  a  warm,  deep,  unselfish  interest  in  all 
the  worth  and  good  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  Every  heart 
which  it  wins,  is  made  a  congeries  of  human  sympathies,  a  focus  air- 
ways radiating  beams  of  kindness,  a  fountain  always  outpouring  beoe^ 
dictions.  To  him,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  fellow-feeling 
enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  all  other  men  are  but  parts  of  himself.  Hq 
is  a  possessor  in  their  acquisitions ;  he  is  a  rejoicer  in  their  bliss ;  h^ 
is  a  laborer  in  their  toils ;  he  is  crushed  in  their  oppressions ;  he  ia 
emancipated  in  their  disinthralments ;  he  exults  in  their  hopes« 
This  benevolent  sympathy  of  Christianity  will  sei  forward  its  con-* 
verts  unhesitatingly  with  messages  of  truth,  duty  and  aaeroy  to  aU 
within  the  boundary  of  a  possible  induenoe.  Its  perseverance  in 
carrying  its  lessons  and  blessings  abroad  is  the  more  certain  frow  th^ 
fact,  that  it  lies  within,  in  the  hearts  of  its  friends.  Christianity  is^ 
not  like  Juggernaut,  dragged  with  ropes  by  muscular  force,  liable  ta 
be  fatigued,  exhausted  and  remitted.  It  is  pushed  by  the  undying 
in^Milsioas  of  the  deep  spirit  of  man,  impulsions  which  grow  in  isk^ 
tensity  and  power  the.  more  and  oftener  they  are  called  into  aetioB«, 
There  can  be  no  remissions,  therefore,  no  cessatioB  at  alL  The  wanM» 
gushing  heart  of  benevolence,  which  the  Gospel  carries  within,  hesi^ 
tates  at  no  difficulQr,  at  no  extraordinary  labor.  It  pushes  over  moan«^ 
tains  and  deserts ;  pierces  through  rocky  defiles  and  cavernous  gorges ; 
plants  itself  on  inhospitable  shores.  It  goes  everywhere,  it  darea 
everything.  Our  Saviour's  religion  does  not  sit  and  wait  in  digni* 
fied  repose,  like  our  great  luminary,  for  every  portion  <^  the  earth 
to  be  rolled  up  underneath  its  beams.  It  pushes  its  journey  abroad 
to  every  mass  of  darkness  hanging  over  the  people.  Neither  like 
our  luminary,  does  it  leave  one  half  of  the  world  in  night,  while  it 
illumines  the  other.  In  penetrating  new  regions,  it  withholds  not  a 
ray  from  old  ones.  It  has  a  kind  of  assiduous  omnipresence.  It 
settles  its  blessing,  alike  and  at  Uie  same  time,  on  both  sides  of 
the  workL  Christianity  wastes  not  itself  ia  sighs,  idle  aspiratioDSpi 
ideal  schemes,  but  actively  bears  light  and  love  and  healing  ta 
those  who  i^ed  them;  gives  time  and  tro<di>le  to  the  work  of 
beneficence;  truly  proffers  education  to  the  ignorant;  lays  apirit-i 
ual  food  on  the  table  of  the  hungry;  bears  God's  proposal  of  re» 
generation  and  pardon  to  transgression  and  despair;  not  simply 
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conceiT68  holj  ptnrpoees,  but  carriee  holj  purposes  into  execution. 
The  Christian  system  is  instinct  with  tme,  all-accomplishing  and  all- 
embracing  benevdenoe.  We  have  in  nature  manj  nniversal  agents. 
Which  are  appropriate  images  of  its  spirit  of  large-hearted  love  and 
universality.  The  dews  of  night  distil  on  all  the  land.  The  jnices 
of  the  earth  find  their  tray  into  every  root,  balb  and  fibre  below  the 
surface,  into  every  green  and  growing  thing  above,  into  all  living  na* 
tore.  The  donds  are  universal  carriers,  bearing  their  watery  freights 
all  aroond  the  world  to  every  needy  field.  They  produce  themselves 
the  very  currents  by  which  they  are  swept  on  their  way.  The  atmos- 
phere invests  the  entire  globe,  supplying  vital  breadi  to  all  organic 
existence.  The  principles  of  heat,  electricity  and  attraction  pervade 
til  material  things.  These  are  illustrations  of  the  genius  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  This  bears  the  same  grand  comprehensiveness.  This 
breathes  a  beneficence,  which  knows  no  boundary  but  the  vast  dr- 
enmference  of  all  human  existence,  all  human  interests,  and  whidi, 
in  order  to  caity  rdigions  blessings  abroad,  will  compass  more  land 
and  seas  than  avarice  for  gdd,  than  sensuality  fi>r  pleasure,  than  am^ 
bition  for  glory. 

Certainly  the  Christian  religion  possesses  diflbsive  elements  of 
immense  efildency.  It  has  no  attribute  more  remarkable  than  this 
interior  constitution,  through  which  it  is  able  to  bear  its  sacred  infln« 
enees,  against  all  opposition,  to  every  human  family.  We  bow  with 
l^verence  and  gratitude  before  a  system,  which,  besides  being  firaught 
'  With  blessings  enough  for  a  world,  has  diffusive  energies  enough  to 
distribute  them  to  every  humaa  being. 

The  distinguished  attributes  of  Christianity,  which  have  now  been 
referred  to,  sufficiently  mark  the  design  of  its  Author  to  make  it  the 
religion  of  the  world.  It  carries  upon  its  face  its  own  intelligible 
proofs  of  Divinity ;  it  preaches  to  the  poor ;  it  is  the  text-book  of 
sound  republican  liberty ;  it  raises  man  to  the  highest  grandeur  of  his 
bdng ;  it  proposes  a  method  of  Divine  mercy  to  the  entire  race ;  it 
possesses  all  the  needed  powers  of  a  universal  propagation.  These 
are  truly  illustrious  attributes. 

The  Christian  religion,  fitted  fbr  the  world,  able  to  conquer  the 
worid,  is  in  our  hands  as  a  grand  instmmentidity.  Wherefore  should 
we  not  stand  up  and  use  it  with  all  its  legitimate  power.  Let  an 
earthly  soldiery,  which  distrusts  its  ordnance,  its  fire-arms,  its  wet 
gunpowder,  its  ill-tempered  swords  and  battle-axes,  lie  quiet  and 
prostrate  behind  a  good  palisade.  But  the  friends  of  Christianity, 
equipped  and  provided  with  the  whole  armor  of  God,  girded  about 
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with  truth,  haTing  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  bearing  the  shield  of  faith,  de- 
fended with  the  helmet  of  salvation,  furnished  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  —  let  not  these  seek  a  covert,  lie  down  behind  a  wall,  loiter  in 
luxurious  quarters.  We  expect  to  see  them  abjure  sloth,  apathj  and 
fear.  We  expect  to  see  them  close  up  to  the  great  Obtain  of  their 
salvation,  charging  on  the  kingdom  of  sin,  entering  strong-holds,  scal- 
ing citj  walls,  silencing  opposition,  taking  possession  of  provinces  and 
continents,  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord,  all  the  earth  shall  be  fflled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  and 
voices  in  heaven  were  heard  sajing,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  Here  is  set  oat 
ihe  grand  work  to  be  done ;  to  do  it  all  expeditiously  the  Christian 
world  is  responsible. 

.  Consider  this  magnificent  enterprise  of  making  a  new  earth  where- 
in dwelleth  righteousness,  of  recovering  and  joining  to  God's  family 
the  population  of  this  entire  world.  Take  observation  of  Christianity 
as  it  proceeds  on  its  mission  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  Lnagine 
her  work  accomplished.  Africa,  at  the  voice  of  the  heralds  of  salva- 
tion, has  been  waked  and  disinthralled.  She  has  stretched  out  her 
band  unto  God.  There  is  not  a  slave-ship  on  her  coast,  or  a  slave- 
buyer  on  her  soiL  Over  all  her  realms  of  death,  reign  spiritual  life, 
religious  activities,  exalted  virtues  and  a  pure  worship.  Africa  shines 
with  orators,  poets,  philosophers  and  divines.  Asia  has  become  a 
land  of  schools  and  colleges  and  Bibles  and  Sabbaths.  It  has  not  one 
social  desolation,  not  one  pagan  idol,  altar,  priest  or  worshipper.  Li- 
dolence  is  turned  into  industry,  superstition  into  true  devotion,  pago- 
das into  holy  sanctuaries.  A  grand  regeneration  has  visited  and 
redeemed  her  millions.  Europe,  enlightened,  civilized  Europe,  has 
experienced  changes  scarcely  less  marked  and  impressive.  Her  false 
and  dark  philosophies  have  emerged  into  the  daylight  of  the  practical 
and  the  useful.  Her  subtle  infidelity  is  turned  into  unsophisticated 
religious  £uth.  Her  cold  foi*malities  into  the  fervors  and  inspirations 
of  a  deep  spiritual  life.  Her  learning,  her  arts,  her  refinements, 
have  been  all  joined  in  close  and  b^^tiful  alliance  with  religion  pure 
and  undefiled  before  Grod.  Europe  presents  the  grand  conjunction  of 
the  embellishments  of  life  with  the  duties  of  life,  of  philosophy  with 
purity,  of  intelligence  with  religion ;  a  coiyunction  constituting  the 
greatest  known  power  below  Omnipotence.  Europe,  with  her  exalted 
intellect,  with  her  great,  noble  heart,  stands  consecrated,  illustrious 
and  mighty*    America,  North  and  South,  ci*adled  between  two  vast 
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oceans,  has  made  the  grand  experiment  of  free  institutions  and  solved 
the  problem  of  ages  —  liberty  without  licentiousness,  and  self-govern- 
ment without  misrule.  The  whole  territory  is  occupied  with  a  great 
brotherhood  of  republics.  Religion,  breathing  here  the  healthful  and 
invigorating  air  of  freedom,  shows  her  largest  and  freest  soul ;  projects 
her  sublimest  enterprises;  employs  her  grandest  activities.  The 
Western  Continent  has  become  the  great  moral  standard  for  the 
world.  The  nations  turn  to  reverence  her  example,  to  drink  in  her 
light     She  opens  her  hand  and  her  heart  to  them  alL 

The  world  has  been  saved.  All  the  chains  that  bound  its  hundreds 
of  millions  are  broken.  All  the  darkness  wliich  has  covered  the 
nations  is  dispelled.  Tyranny  and  war  are  no  more.  The  Sabbath 
b  a  day  of  rest  and  worship  all  around  the  world.  Every  man,  as 
he  bows  before  Jehovah's  throne,  knows  that  a  thousand  millions  are 
bowing  with  him.  As  the  incense  rises  from  his  own  humble  altar, 
he  sees  it  commingling  with  an  immeasurable  cloud,  which,  from  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  is  ascending  up  to  the  eternal  One  I  Oh,  a 
world  redeemed  I  Heaven,  never  corrupted  and  lost,  is  not  so  in- 
spiring a  scene  t 

But  stop,  this  has  not  yet  come  to  pass!  Heathenism  has  not 
ceased  to  bow  down  to  wood  and  stone.  The  intellect  of  the  world 
is  not  all  ubshrouded,  all  aroused,  all  honorably  and  sacredly  em- 
ployed. The  heart  of  the  world  is  not  all  holy  and  consecrated. 
Thrift,  social  order,  civil  government,  competence  and  happiness 
have  not  all  advanced  to  their  best  condition  and  their  highest  modi- 
fications. No  I  the  world  is  a  vast  ruin.  Seven-eighths  of  its  intel- 
lect lies  in  deep  sleep.  A  proportion  no  less  of  all  its  moral  sensi- 
bility is  perverted,  palsied  and  corrupted.  The  blessed  scene  of  light 
and  life  and  holiness  and  peace  just  now  described,  it  is  the  mission 
of  evangelical  philanthropy  to  create  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 
During  the  present  age  all  human  rule  ought  to  be  made  paternal ; 
all  armies  be  disbanded ;  all  navies  be  dismantled ;  all  the  heart  and 
intellect  of  the  globe  be  warmed,  enlivened,  invigorated  and  ex- 
panded ;  the  voice  of  them  that  bring  glad  tidings,  that  publish  peace, 
be  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  world ;  the  names  of  the  earth's  whole 
population  -^  ten  hundred  millions  of  brother  spirits  —  be  written  in 
the  book  of  life.  And  will  the  friends  of  truth  and  righteousness 
sleep !  Sleep !  when  solemnly  committed  to  this  illustrious  enter- 
prise, in  union  with  the  power  and  sympathy  of  the  whole  heavenly 
world  1  Never !  No,  never  I  AC  such  apathy  the  stones  would 
cry  oiit,  the  whole  earth  give  signs  of  woe,  the  skies  clothe  them* 
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selves  with  sackdoth,  wonder  and  silence  spread  throagh  heaven 
itself. 

Distmstfal,  disheartened  and  fearful  are  any  ?  Conrage,  Christian 
Philanthropist !  Almost  can  be  seen  now  the  incipient  openings  of 
that  broad  light,  that  shall  beam  in  npon  every  fismiilj  of  the  earth. 
The  bright  heralding  star  is  already  up ;  night  is  waning ;  the  morn- 
ing, the  morning  breaketh  I  Illustrious  day  I  Let  all  the  slumberers 
of  the  world  awake  to  welcome  thee  I 


ABTICLE   IV. 

ISLAMISM^ 

B/  Rer.  James  IL  Hoppin,  Salem,  liau« 

SeVeit  centuries  ago  there  existed  between  Christianity  and  Islam* 
Ism  an  antagonism  of  temporal  power,  in  which  perhaps  the  prepon* 
derance  of  authority,  and  certainly  the  higher  tone  of  outer  refinement 
and  elevation,  belonged  to  the  latter  cause ;  now,  the  visible  opposi- 
tion has  nearly  passed  away,  and  the  moral  antagonbm  remains. 
But  this,  though  it  may  be  as  strong  as  ever,  presents  a  far  more 
favorable  position  of  things  in  a  religious  view ;  for  while  absolute 
interdiction  still  closes  the  mind  of  the  Mohammedan,  he  has  never- 
theless the  opportunity  of  reflection,  and  therefore  for  a  long  time 
past  he  has  manifested  evident  signs  of  intellectual  curiosity,  of  looks 
directed  toward  a  higher  civilization,  and  even  of  moral  and  religious 
antipathies  being  softened  by  closer  and  quicker  contact  with  Chris- 
tian faith  and  intelligence.  There  are  indications,  also,  of  Christian 
attention  being  directed  toward  the  Moslem  world.  The  rapidly  and 
ruthlessly  encroaching  vastness  of  adjacent  European  powers,  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  held  together  chiefly 

1  Islamism  is  an  older  name  ^an  Mohammedanism.  **  Islam  "  signifies  prhna- 
tOy  entire  derotion  to  another's  will,  especiallj  that  of  God,  and  thereby  the  attain- 
ment of  peace.  Its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  word  "  salem  ^  is  evident.  It  stands 
in  a  secondary  sense  for  all  the  tenets,  doctrinal  and  practical,  of  the  Mohamme* 
dan  religiom    From  it  are  deriyed  the  terms  *^  Moslem  ^  and  "  Mossolman.*' 
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bj  the  pressure  of  outside  forces,  its  compelled  and  nnwilling  admix- 
ture with  European  questions,  its  awkward  attempts  to  meet  the 
progress  of  the  age  in  civil  and  social  reform,  the  frequency  of  travel 
in  Mohammedan  lands,  and  the  unavoidable  encounter  of  Christian 
missionaries  with  Moslem  mind,  have  in  these  latter  dajs  brought 
the  Mohammedan  prominently  before  us.  His  claims,  we  think, 
upon  our  religious  sympathies,  are  great^ 

In  casting  a  glance  back  to  the  origin  of  Islamism,  we  see,  in  its 
very  birth-place,  the  best  explanation  of  its  character  and  history. 
From  the  bosom  of  the  still  desert  it  sprung,  which  is  the  native 
place  of  religious  enthusiasm,  whether  false  or  true.  The  Pentateuch 
shows  very  strongly  the  desert  in  it,  not  only  in  the  solemn  monotony 
of  its  imagery,  and  the  profoundness  of  its  conceptions  of  God,  but 
in  the  intensity  oi  its  r^igious  enthusiasm.  It  exhibits  a  faith  not 
in  essence  but  in  feature,  rather  of  an  oriental  or  more  strictly  Ara- 
bian, than  universal  type ;  which,  nourished  in  awe,  quietude  and 
contemplation,  is  usually  passive,  but  when  it  acts,  acts  with  terrible 
energy.  More  than  once  it  has  been  observed  that  oriental  religious 
thought  nursed  in  the  stiU,  burning  desert,  and  unguided  by  Divine 
inspiration,  has  issued  forth  in  the  most  fierce  and  destructive  fanati- 
cism. The  young  camel-driver  of  the  desert,  Mohammed,  of  a 
priestly  stock  and  claiming  descent  from  Abraham  himself,  was  with- 
out doubt  of  a  highly  religiously  emotive,  or  at  least  imaginative  tem- 
perament' We  do  not  suppose,  at  thd  present  day,  that  original, 
strong  disgust  at  the  idolatry  of  his  nation  and  desire  to  introduce  a 
better  faith,  is  denied  to  Mohammed.  His  countrymen  were  partly 
of  the  elder  Arabian  or  Sabaean,  and  partly  of  the  Magian  idolatries, 
with,  however,  dim  recollections  still  haunting  them  of  an  ancient 
Abrahamic  patriarchal  faith,  pervading,  indeed,  all  the  false  religions 
of  the  East,  even  those  of  India  and  China,  thereby  proving  a  stream- 
ing forth  of  primitive  mind  East  and  West,  from  about  the  region  of 
Mesopotamia.'  To  restore  this  ancient  Arabian  Abrahamic  faith  in 
one  God,  was  always  Mohammed's  profession.  He  seems  early  to 
have  been  drawn  to  such  contemplations,  as  in  his  camel-drivings 

^  Even  an  occasional  discourse,  such  as  our  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Hamlin, 
recently  preached  in  Constantinople,  on  the  Oriental  Churches  and  Mohamme- 
danism, shows  that  the  encountering  relation  of  the  latter  with  Christianity,  and 
their  pressure  on  the  missionary  responsibility,  are  beginning  to  be  felt. 

'  The  Koreish  tribe  from  which  Mohammed  sprung,  had  a  mixture  of  Jewish 
blood  direct,  it  is  said,  from  Ishmael. 

*  Abraham  stood  with  divining  arrows  in  his  hand  as  a  stone  idol  in  the  ante- 
Mohammedan  Caaba  of  Mecca.    Bib.  Sac  YoL  IX.  No.  34.  p.  257. 
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over  the  desert,  and  visits  as  a  factor  to  STrian  and  Egyptian  towns, 
he  eagerlj  sought  oat  the  traditions  of  older  times,  and  sacred  local- 
ities, and  informed  himself  at  least  of  the  outside  views  and  practices 
of  Judaism  and  Christianitj,  receiving,  there  is  good  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  much  attention  and  many  hints  from  Christians,  and  especially 
from  a  monk  named  Sergius,  whom  he  met  in  Syria,  and  who  after- 
wards resided  in  Mecca.^  Indeed,  Arabia  at  that  time  contained  as 
resident  citizens,  large  numbers  of  Christians,  chiefly  schismatics,  as 
well  as  multitudes  of  Jews.  The  Nestorian  instructors  of  Moham- 
med, particularly  opposed  to  Greek  and  Latin  superstitions  and  vir- 
tual idolatry,  strengthened  his  bias  to  a  simple  Abrahamlc  belief  in 
one  spiritual  God. 

The  mind  of  Mohammed  revolved  this  thought  until  he  was  forty 
years  old,  when  he  proclaimed  it  as  an  inspiration  from  heaven. 
We  should  not  be  entirely  unwilling  to  suppose  that  Mohammed,  up 
to  this  time,  was  laboring  under  a  mental  enthusiasm,  arising  from  the 
conception  of  so  great  an  idea,  which  amounted  perhaps  to  a  belief 
in  a  species  of  inspiration.  But  the  bold  impiety  which  thus  early, 
as  a  ground-creed,  ever  linked  with  the  sublime  and  pure  truth  of 
«  one  Grod,"  the  corollary  that "  Mohammed  was  the  prophet  of  God," 
militates  against  this  view.  And  when  opportunity  came  to  Moham- 
med, developing,  according  to  an  oriental  proverb,  the  love  of  power 
which  is  latent  like  a  closed  flower-bud  in  every  man's  breast,  the 
zeal  of  a  spiritual  reformer  gave  way.  He  hesitated  not  to  grasp 
the  sword  when  fortuitously  extended  to  him.  And  this  is  somewhat 
a  key  to  his  character,  which  was  an  impulsive  one,  following  rather 
than  compelling  circumstances ;  now  strongly  guided  to  higher  objects, 
and  now,  when  the  temptation  came,  seizing  it  for  selfish  ends. 
When  tempted  to  sensuality,  his  luxuriousness  was  a  hard  struggle 
with  his  sanctity,  and  it  required  all  his  prophetic  casuistry  to  cover 
the  breaches  made  in  his  sacred  character.  So  his  Bedouin  preda- 
tory disposition,  impossible  to  be  resisted,  called  for  hot-sped  sanc- 
tions from  heaven,  bringing  in  the  timely  god  to  help  him  out  of  his 
dilemmas. 

We  regard  Mohammed,  about  whom  there  have  been  so  many  opin- 
ions, as  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  decidedly  the  most  so  of  his 
rather  mediocre  age ;  a  genius,  humanly  speaking,  equal  to  the  vast 

1  Carljle  says :  ^*  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  that  *  Sergius,  the  Nestorian 
monk ;'  probably  enough  of  it  is  greatly  exaggerated,  this  of  the  Nestorian  monk.** 
There  is  no  need  of  making  mach  of  *'  Seigins  j"  this  was  already  the  seveBth 
century  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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effects  which  have  sprang  from  its  energic  character.  He  who  leads 
ont  his  nation  from  gross  idolatry  to  the  knowledge  of  one  spiritual 
God,  deserves  the  praise  of  it;  and  here  he  was  great,  showing  lofty 
intelligence,  and  a  sublime  religious  appreciation.  Had  he  not  proved 
false  to  that  Grod  whom  he  taught  to  idolaters ;  nor  made  a  great 
truth  which  his  penetration  has  fastened  upon  the  instrument  of  un- 
hallowed ends ;  had  he  not  deliberately  assumed  the  awful  crown  of 
a  prophet  with  its  involved  consequences ;  had  he  not  shown  that  he 
possessed  no  true  conception  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of 
God,  all  his  conduct,  life  and  name  would  have  been  perfumed  with 
the  odor  of  goodness  and  greatness.  Much  that  was  good  and  great 
clung  to  him  to  the  end  of  life.  His  nature  from  the  hand  of  God 
was  probably  generous  and  large,  and  his  mind  acute,  imaginative 
and  suggestive ;  his  gentleness,  love  to  children,  eloquence,  and  per« 
sonal  dignity,  are  dwelt  upon  with  ecstasy  by  his  Arabian  biogra- 
phers ;  light,  they  say,  beamed  from  his  forehead,  fragrance  wafted 
from  his  body,  his  form  cast  no  shadow,  and  a  grateful  cloud  over- 
hung his  desert  steps.^  Politically,  he  manifested  sagacity  and  force, 
laboring  for  national  union,  and  stamping,  with  the  powerful  tread  of 
his  sandal,  the  thousand  discordant  tribes  of  Arabia  into  one.  But 
the  dark  sides  of  his  nature  are  equally  strong,  and  his  own  book, 
the  Koran,  is  a  standing  witness  against  him,  and  would  be  in  itself 
fatal  to  his  sacred  pretensions.  One  of  the  chapters  is  expressly  to 
reveal  the  indulgence  of  heaven  to  its  favorite  prophet,  for  an  act  of 
incest,  according  to  Arabian  law.  That  there  were  great  and  ele- 
mental strifes  in  his  soul  between  good  and  bad,  we  doubt  not ;  for 
with  extreme  cunning  he  was  still  a  fanatic,  or  perhaps  better,  an 
enthusiast;  a  lustful,  blood-stained  man,  a  genuine  Arab,  he  was 
nevertheless  one  of  lofty  native  i)ower,  and  of  the  precise  type  of 
oriental  greatness ;  an  unscrupulous  zealot,  he  was  yet  no  imbecile, 
and  must  have  possessed  some  splendid  traits  of  character  to  have 
excited  the  love  and  veneration  with  which  he  has  been  regarded  by 
millions  for  twelve  centuries.'  To  one  visiting  the  East,  the  vast 
influence  of  Mohammed,  throwing  its  colossal  shadow  upon  eternity, 
cannot  but  be  felt ;  and  a  desire  will  be  inevitably  excited  in  any  phi- 
losophic or  religious  mind,  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  this  power ; 
and  while  doing  this,  there  is  no  fear  of  disturbing  truth,  unless,  in- 
deed, truth  be  wantonly  disregarded.* 

1  Merrick's  sheeah  traditions  of  the  Hjftt-Ul-Koloob.  '  Ryan. 

*  The  modem  French  writers,  in  speaking  oi  Mohammedanism,  seem  to  lay 
aside  Christian  discrimination  and  conscience.    Indeed,  to  read  a  sentence  like 

63* 
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Doubtless  the  chief  reason  of  the  rapid  primitive  saccess  of  Mo- 
hammed's faith,  was  the  sword,  sanctioned  bj  all  the  authority  of 
heaven.  But  no  moral  cause  of  the  success  of  Islamism  purely  as 
a  religion,  was  perhaps  more  operative,  than  the  opportunity  of  a 
corrupt  Christianity.  About  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  A.  D.,  the  gate  of  Zion  was  fairly  flung  open 
for  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest,  or  the  lion  of  the  desert,  to  enter. 
The  great  split  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  had  occurred 
(the  house  was  already  divided  against  itself),  and  at  the  West  the 
form  of  the  Man  of  Sin  had  begun  to  take  fearful  distinctness  in  the 
temple  of  God.  In  the  East,  especially  in  Syria,  Arabia  and  Persia, 
the  old  Manichaean  flame  still  glowed,  the  tremendous  Arian  contro- 
versy was  not  yet  stilled,  the  Nestorians  offered  a  determined  front 
to  the  main  church,  the  Monosophytes,  or  since  called  Jacobites,  were 
in  bitter  schismatic  opposition,  and  still  continue  so,  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  even  Tritheism  flourished,  and,  according  to  Origen, 
in  Egypt  and  Arabik,  the  joining  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Godhead  had 
adherents.  Ever  since  the  Council  at  Nice,  there  had  been  continual 
religious  contention,  reaching  its  acme  at  this  period ;  imperial  and 
political  disputes  were  fused  with  ecclesiastical ;  ^  Christianity  was 
taken  from  the  spirit  and  made  sense ;  there  was  no  progressive  in- 
ward union  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod  by  faith,  but  outward  mediation 
by  signs  and  forms.'' ^  At  the  same  time  learning  breathed  but  fee- 
bly in  the  cell  and  cloister,  the  Latin  tongue  had  ceased  from  Italy, 
and  philosophy  was  banished  from  the  world,  Aristotle  being  alone 
retained  as  a  kind  of  dialectic  master  in  controversy.  Mohammed, 
at  this  crisis,  ostensibly  proclaimed  a  faith  incapable  of  heresies,' 

the  following,  we  loM  every  boondary  of  truth,  and  embark  on  a  sea  of  all  irrev- 
erence and  unbelief:  "  la  mbsion  de  Mahomet,  revelation  fcconde  qui  illumine 
la  mecque  au  contact  de  Jerusalem  et  du  Sinai.'*  —  M.  Barrauh. 

Carlylc's  conception  of  Mohammed,  as  far  as  we  maj  judge,  appears  to  have 
done  in  the  main,  some  rough  justice  to  his  personal  character,  and  to  have 
thrown  a  truer  glance  into  the  genuine  Arab,  than  writers  generally  have  done. 
But  Carlyle  has,  in  his  down-handed  strokes,  wounded  truth  severclj  in  contin* 
uing  to  call  a  mingling  of  human  sagacitj  religious  emotiveness,  truth,  false- 
hood, cunning  and  passion,  by  the  sacred  name  of  prophet,  a  prophet  being  alone 
one  who  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  thej  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

It  would  seem  sufficient  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  one  to  have  a  brave  insight  into 
the  "  great  Deep  of  Natiure,"  or,  in  a  word,  to  be  a  man  of  preeminent,  swaying 
genius,  to  be  a  prophet. 

1  Neander.  History  of  the  Christiaa  Religion,  YoL  III.  '  Spinoza. 
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indivisible  into  sects,  the  simple  faith  of  Noah  and  Abraham  and 
primitive  man,  though  in  fact  a  pare  Deism,  which,  even  if  philo- 
sophicallj  true,  is  not,  as  a  modem  author  has  pregnantly  remarked, 
and  never  was,  true  religion.  Christian  schismatics,  especially  the 
Nestorians,  actively  oppressed  by  the  Greek  and  Catholic  churches, 
were  willing  to  advance  far  in  union,  even  with  an  enemy,  against  a 
common  foe  ;^  and  the  simplicity  of  Mohammed's  faith  without  doubt 
contrasted  favorably^  with  the  miserable  and  incredible  superstitions 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  this  also  had  its  influence.  But  we  have 
met  with  no  reason  to  believe,  as  many  have  supposed,  that  Moham« 
med  himself,  whatever  his  followers  did  afterwardi,  knew  aught  truly 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  had  a  further  view  than  the  assail- 
ing  of  Pagan  polytheisms,  and  the  sagacious  turning  to  his  own 
account  of  the  debased,  superstitious,  tumultuary  aspect  with  which 
Christianity  presented  itself  at  that  time,  especially  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Eastern  world ;  yet  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  with  a 
species  of  Islamic  predestination  itself,  that  Mohammed  was  raised 
up  at  this  time  especially,  and  for  the  reasons  of  the  peculiar  and 
wounding  controversies  of  the  age,  to  be  a  rod  to  the  corrupt  and 
abandoned  church  of  God. 

No  cause,  however,  of  the  permanence  of  Islamism,  and  its  wide 
and  thorough  conquest  of  the  oriental  world,  even  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, do  we  regard  so  important  as  the  fact  of  its  singular  affiliation 
to  the  oriental  character.  This  will  require  a  rapid  j^ce  at  one  of 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  East,  which  will  in  itself  explain 
much  more.  Though  it  is  universally  known  and  believed  that  phi- 
losophy, religion,  in  fine  all  things  intellectual  and  spiritual,  have 
had  their  birth  in  the  East,  yet  they  have  not  had  their  fullest  and 
final  developments  there ;  though  the  germs  of  all  things  were,  and 
are  still,  in  the  East,  yet  they  have  not  there  come  to  their  maturity. 
The  philosopher  Cousin  has  hinted  at  this,  in  the  idea,  that  in  the 
very  oriental  mind,  there  seems  to  be  a  singular  infancy  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  in  childhood  there  is  unity,  or  little  feeling  of  the  need  of 
spiritual  progress,  development  and  culture ;  the  elements  of  things 
are  satisfying,  there  being  a  predominance  of  nature  over  culture,  of 
imagination  over  reason,  and  of  sense  over  science.  The  orientals 
have  been,  and  are  still,  as  children,  undisciplined,  fanciful,  seeking 
sensual  contentment  rather  than  hard  and  heavenly  virtue,  loving  the 
marvellous  even  more  than  the  true,  delighting  in  story  more  than 

^  The  opening  chapters  of  ETagrioB's  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy  give  a  most  virid 
impression  of  the  deadly  bitterness  of  leligious  strife  in  this  age. 
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argament ;  if  not  too  far  effeminated  bj  laxnry,  rejoicing  also  in  war 
as  do  children,  with  minds  suggestive  of  all  things  divine  and  tree, 
without  the  will  to  follow  the  suggestion,  with  extreme  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities) but  in  spiritual  things  rising  to  the  highest  possible  eleva* 
tion,  in  mere  visual  speculation,  or  contemplative  tranquillitj,  rather 
than  in  profound,  vigorous,  philosophical,  or  more  than  that,  practical 
and  life-regenerative  faith«  To  such  a  nature  Islamism  was  offered, 
and  it  was  received  like  native  food  and  kindred  air.  Its  one  simple 
religious  element  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  susceptibility 
and  feed  the  religious  feeling,  thought  and  meditation,  while  it  seemed 
to  touch  every  other  point  of  oriental  character,  and  abo  of  its  pecu- 
liar depravity.  It  flattered  the  untamed  pride  and  temper  of  excln- 
siveness,  confirmed  the  love  of  war  and  conquest,  strengthened  the 
immemorial  negative  morality  of  the  £ast,  and  gave  latitude  to  its 
luxurious  spirit.  A  union  of  devotion  and  indulgence,  religious  pro- 
fession and  easy  life,  profound  form  and  inner  tranquillity,  precisely 
suited  the  oriental  mind ;  the  cup  was  mixed  so  rarely  with  heaven 
and  earth,  that  they  could  not  refuse  it.  We  see  sometimes  this  style 
of  mind  and  character  in  Christian  lands,  where  the  sublimities  of 
spiritual  speculation  are  joined  with  earthly  tempers  and  lusts,  where 
devotion  and  life  seem  to  be  strangely  divorced,  and  a  religious  pro- 
fession or  philosophy  exists,  without  having  in  it  a  spark  of  soul-life, 
or  spiritual  salvation.  Nothing  but  the  power  of  God,  we  must  be- 
lieve, exerted  through  his  Word,  by  his  Spirit,  will  ever  remove  the 
oriental  mind  from  the  embrace  of  such  a  faith. 

We  could  not  be  just  in  giving  the  chief  causes  of  the  success  and 
permanence  of  Islamism,  without  dwelling  upon  one  other,  simply  the 
mixture  of  true  with  false.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  Islamism 
more  particularly  as  a  religion,  under  which  its  true  as  well  as  false 
features,  will  briefly  be  noticed.  Strictly  as  a  faith,  it  may  be  re- 
garded historically,  doctrinally  and  practically.  Its  source  and  mould- 
ing shape,  whatever  influences  may  have  flowed  in  upon  it  afterwards, 
was  unquestionably  Mohammed  himself.  His  own  spirit,  life,  acts 
and  sayings,  and  especially  the  book  which  he  left,  the  Koran,  form 
the  head-spring  of  this  mighty  fanaticism.  In  these  the  prime  dog- 
ma, the  essential  faith,  was  given :  ^^  There  is  one  God,  and  Moham- 
med is  his  prophet."  Mohammed's  own  personal  existence  fumishee 
the  tangible,  visible  nucleus  of  religious  affection,  and  the  perpetual 
living  religious  model.  Of  the  Koran,  it  can  be  said  in  a  word,  that 
it  might  have  been  written  in  the  design  of  Grod,  to  show  the  abysmal 
chasm  between  a  genuine  and  a  spurious  inspiration.    It  has  been 
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called  **  a  counterfeit  of  the  Pentateuch  and  a  i^agtary  of  the  Grospels,'' 
though  much  of  its  aothor  is  still  discernible  in  its  snbtletj  of  thought, 
sagacious  obscurity,  and  sometimes  poetry.  Written  in  the  ancient 
Cufic,  it  settled  the  Arabic  language  as  entirely,  as  did  Luther's  Bible 
the  Grerman  language.  Beyond  the  Christian  idea  of  Scriptural  in* 
spiration  or  reverence,  a  superstitious  regard  or  worship  is  attached 
to  the  letter  of  the  Koran,  as  the  embodiment  of  Divinity,  or  God 
really  existing  in  the  word.  From  the  Koran,  a  theology  and  polity 
have  been  gradually  drawn  by  commentary  and  practical  application, 
which  form  Islamism  as  it  now  stands,  and  in  many  respects  such  as 
its  founder  never  dreamed  of.  The  polemic  opposition  which  Islam- 
ism met  from  Christian  writers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
would  in  itself  compose  a  curious  ecclesiastical  history.  The  Greeks 
were  especially  severe,  and  as  their  swords  failed,  their  pens  grew 
^arp.  A  body  of  Greek  apologies,  hurled  against  Islam  before  1200 
A.  D.,  bore  the  title  of  ^^BaalXua^^  or  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Joannis  Cantacuzeni.  In  a  later  age,  among  other  writers,  the  re- 
formers Savanarola  and  Luther  were  conspicuous;  the  last  in  his 
rough  Grerman-Latin  dealing  most  sturdy  blows,  although  one  shrewd- 
ly suspects  he  is  ever  chastising  the  Pope  over  Mohammed's  badc.^ 
Augustine,  and  generally  speaking,  the  Roman  church,  in  these  as- 
saults, treated  Islamism  as  a  Christian  heresy,  classing  it  particularly 
with  the  Noctian  and  SabeUian  heresies.  At  the  Council  of  Vienna, 
the  Koran  was  forbidden  to  be  read  or  opened  by  Latin  Christians. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  here  historically,  that  Islamism  of  the 
present  day  has  lost  its  fanaticism,  and  therefore  its  chief  religious 
energy;  rather  existing  as  a  social  and  political  principle,  and  ground- 

^  Hard  names  abound  in  these  Greek  and  Iiatin  treatises.    Thus  a  running 
commentary  upon  the  Koran  proceeds  for  many  pages,  almost  simply  thus : 

*'  Idiota !  — 
Homo  diabolicus!  — 
FrimoKenitus  Satanael  — 
Stulta,  vana,  et  impia!"  —  etc 

One  of  Luther*8  characteristic  sentences  speaks  of  the  especial  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  as  "  robustissima  arma.  Haec  sunt  tonitrua,  quae  destrunnt  non  modo 
Mahometum,  ctiam  portas  inferi.  Mahometus  enim  negat  Christum  esse  filium 
Dei.  Negat  ipsum  raortnum  pro  nostris  peccatis.  Negat  ipsnm  resurrexisse  ad 
vitam  nostrara.  Negat  fide  in  ilium  remitti  pecoatos  et  nos  justificari.  Negat  ip- 
sum judicem  yenturnm  super  vivos  et  mortuos,  licet  resurrectionem  mortuomm 
et  diem  judicii  credat  Negat  spiritum  sanctum.  Negat  ejus  dona."  It  has 
been  said  that  the  contentions  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan  writers  on  the 
doctrines  of  freewill  and  predestination  led  the  way  to  Felagianism  and  to  the 
Pelagian  controYersy. 
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ing  itself  realty  more  in  oriental  nature  than  belief.  Doetrinallj  con* 
sidered,  it  has  but  one  essential  dogma,  the  unity  of  God ;  to  this, 
however,  the  false  is  immediately  joined,  of  the  prophetic  nature  of 
Mohammed.  Thus  this  conjunction  of  the  false  with  the  true  runs 
through  the  whole  system,  engrafting  upon  a  few  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity  the  death  and  corruption  of  superstition,  like  a  liring 
body  tied  to  a  corpse.  If  Mohammedans  believe  in  a  judgment,  it  is 
Mohammed  who  is  to  be  judge  of  quick  and  dead ;  and  the  terms  of 
judgment  are  diaoged  from  the  solemn  standard  of  God's  Word  and 
Spirit,  to  children's  play-terms.  If  heaven  and  bell  are  truths  of  be- 
lief, they  are  so  wholly  unsphered  that^Hhe  powers  of  the  world  to 
come"  have  little  more  of  spiritual  energy  than  the  apprehension  of 
an  earthly  gaol,  or  the  prospect  of  a  kiosk  amid  the  rushing  streams 
and  apricot-gardens  of  Damascus.  As  to  the  sensual  character  ot 
the  Mahommedan  paradise,  which  some  are  disposed  to  deny,  the 
truth  as  far  as  we  may  judge,  is,  that  Mohammed  himself  intended 
the  material  view,  that  his  immediate  followers  sincerely  received  it 
thus,  and  that  while  spiritualizing  commentators  have  here  and  there 
sprung  up  and  still  form  a  class,  the  great  body  of  Moslems,  or  the 
orthodox,  have  ever  held  and  still  most  firmly  hold  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Koran,  confirming  this  by  their  lives,  for  as  the  hea- 
ven of  a  faith  is,  so  will  the  earthly  lives  of  its  believers  be.  If, 
likewise,  there  is  even  a  deep  belief  in  the  decrees  of  God,  it  is  so 
generally  deficient  even  in  the  Hebrew  element  of  Divine  compla- 
cency with  good  and  separation  from  evil,  that  God  is  made  the  au- 
thor and  tempter  of  evil,  and  thus,  of  course,  the  moral  sense  receives 
a  stunning  blow  as  if  from  the  hand  of  God  himself.  Not  only  is 
Islamic  predestination  a  dark  necessity,  discovering  nought  of  the 
intelligence  of  God  and  of  adaptation  to  a  Divine  and  infinite  design, 
but  it  effectually  prostrates  the  pillar  of  man's  freedom,  which  even 
the  inexorable  Greek  "«t^«^jM«V^"  was  saved  from  by  the  instinctive 
pride  of  human  dignity,  and  it  discerns  no  gleam  of  a  Christian  faith 
in  the  harmonious  determinations  of  God  with  the  moral  nature  of 
man ;  so  that  while  Grod  reigns  supreme,  his  moral  creatures  are  as 
free  as  if  he  did  not  reign  at  all,  thus  throwing  them  on  the  unspeak- 
able gift  and  glory  of  self-activity.^  Even  in  the  Moslem's  belief  in 
Grod,  it  is,  without  the  Grospel  manifestation  of  Grod,  almost  entirely 
a  distant  and  awful  abstraction,  having  its  only  human  power  in  this 

^  Moslem  fatalism  opposed  to  human  consciousness,  will  yet  become  indirectly 
a  moral  lever  to  help  upheave  this  system.  Even  quarantine  was  a  great  pro- 
gress. 
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principle  of  predesdnation,  or  Asiatic  resignation.  There  is  no  corn- 
ing  down  of  God  to  man  in  love,  and  no  rising  upward  of  man  to  God 
in  faith.  The  infinite  need  of  an  incarnate,  redeeming  Grod,  touching^ 
meeting,  regenerating  sinful  humanity  bj  his  descended  Word  and 
Spirit  shed  abroad,  leaves  the  system  a  cold  Deism,  a  philosophical 
creed,  but  not  a  religion.  There  is,  therefore,  no  spiritual  and 
Divine  life  in  the  Mohammedan,  although  he  belietes  in  a  God,  and 
in  future  accountability.^  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  practical 
workings  of  the  system. 

^  The  Pythagorean,  Gnostic  and  speculative  elements  of  oriental  mind  and  his- 
tory, have  entered  also  into  Mohammedan  theology,  and  we  have  in  its  balky  in- 
terpretations, glosses,  systems  and  catechisms,  the  results  of  meditation  npoa 
many  of  the  deeps  of  metaphysical  and  religions  thooght,  as  the  being  of  God, 
freewill,  election,  virtne,  faith,  etc,  and  it  becomes  interesting  to  follow  the  hu- 
man mind  even  in  such  contrasted  circumstances  on  these  incessant  problems  of 
nature.  The  following  are  two  or  three  extracts,  taken  here  and  there,  from  the 
"  Catechism  of  Omer  Nessefy  " : 

**  Art.  2.  The  attributes  of  God  do  not  constitute  his  essence;  the  word  Is  In 
God^s  eternal  essence. 

**  Art.  19.  Faith  consists  in  the  admission  and  profession  of  all  which  has  been 
announced  from  God. 

^  Art.  20.  The  acts  of  believers  are  susceptible  of  more  or  less ;  belief  ought 
to  be  absolute. 

"Art.  21.  Belief  does  not  differ  from  resignation. 

**  Art.  22.  Believers  and  unbelievers  are  able  to  lose  and  recover  faith ;  but 
the  faith  of  the  elect  is  not  shaken  by  this,  because  the  future  is  unchangeable  in 
the  Divine  essence." — L'empire  Ottoman,  Chauvin  Baillard. 

Faith  in  God ;  from  the  Mohammedan  Catechism : 

**  Faith  in  God  consists  in  knowrog  truly  with  the  heart  and  confessing  fnpeolf 
with  the  mouth,  that  the  most  high  God  exists  j  that  He  is  true,  permanent  and  very 
essence ;  that  He  is  eternal  in  relation  to  the  past,  having  never  begun,  and  eter* 
nal  also  in  relation  to  the  future,  since  He  is  without  the  necessity  <tf  an  end; 
that  there  appertaineth  to  Him  neither  place,  time,  figure,  nor  any  outward  form 
whatever — no  motion,  change,  transposition,  separation,  divisloni  fraction  or 
&tigue;  that  He  is  without  equal  and  without  parallel;  that  He  Is  perfectly 
pure,  one,  everlasting  and  living;  that  He  is  omniscient,  omnipotent  and 
sovereign;  that  He  hears,  sees,  speaks,  acts,  creates,  sustains;  that  He  pro« 
duces  intelligently;  that  He  causes  to  live,  and  causes  to  die;  that  He  gives 
beghining  to  all,  and  makes  all  to  return  to  thefar  original  state,  whenevef 
he  pleases ;  that  He  judges,  decrees,  directs,  commands,  prohibits ;  that  He 
conducts  in  the  right  way  and  leads  into  error;  and  that  to  Him  belong  retribu* 
tion,  reward,  punishment,  fevor  and  victory.  It  is  necessaiy  further  to  believei 
tiiat  all  these  eternal  attributes  are  embraced  in  his  essential  Being,  and  subsist 
in  Him  from  everlasting  to  eveiiasting,  without  division  or  variation,  yet  so  that 
It  can  neither  be  said  that  these  attributes  are  Himself,  nor  that  they  are  essen* 
tially  different  from  Himself,  since  each  of  them  is  cotijoined  with  another,  as, 
for  example,  Hfe  with  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with  power.  Sudi  are  the 
great  and  inestimable  perfectiont  of  the  most  high  God)  under  which  He  Is  known 
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As  a  system  of  good  works  and  purely  formal,  even  the  Catholic  faith 
th  its  strictest  days  has  hardly  surpassed  it  in  scrupulosity ;  but  then 
it  lodges  in  the  stiff  branches  of  prescriptive  formula' and  objective 
duty,  without  influence  to  produce  that  inwrought  holiness,  or  even 
pure  morality,  which  faith  in  Christ  necessitates  from  its  very  nature. 
The  four  great  prescriptive  duties  of  Islamism  are  prayer,  fasting, 
alms,  and  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  by  these  rounds  of  works  the 
Mohammedan  climbs  to  his  paradise.  The  Mohammedan  prayer  is 
something  more  tnan  picturesque ;  it  is  impressive  to  behold  the  Mo- 
hammedan at  his  devotions,  his  simple,  manly,  unabashed  prostration 
before  God,  in  the  field  or  the  town,  whenever  the  Muezzin  calls  from 
his  minaret,  or  whenever  the  sun  comes  forth,  touches  the  meridian, 
and  sinks  beneath  the  horizon,  without  regard  to  place,  occupation  or 
company.  But  what  are  his  prayers  ?  Are  they  a  spiritual  commu- 
nion with  Grod  ?  are  they  confessions  of  sin  ?  are  they  the  breathings 
of  penitence  ?  are  they  the  pleadings  for  pardon  ?  are  they  purify- 
ings  of  the  heart,  or  even  expressions  of  holy,  devotional  desire? 
This  can  hardly  be  claimed.  The  brief  Mohammedan  creed,  re- 
peated and  repeated,  with  a  few  variations  in  general  ascriptions  of 
praise,  constitute  the  prayer  itself,  while  physical  prostrations  and 
attitudes  make  up  the  rest  It  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  a  bodily  exercise, 
and  allies  itself,  with  certainly  a  high  degree  of  outward  dignity  and 
propriety,  to  all  physical  methods  of  worship,  of  which  we  see  an  in- 
stance among  ourselves,  in  the  Shaker  communities.  The  Moham- 
medan rises  from  his  prayer  to  the  life  of  sense  which  he  led  before  ;^ 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  religious  fast  of  the  Bamaran. 
The  Mohammedan  generally  observes  this  fast  with  rigor,  even  the 

and  adored  bj  the  fUthfoL  Whoever  dares  to  deny  them  or  to  call  tbem  in 
question,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  tmly  he  ia  an  infidel.  O  God  I  preserro 
Thoa  na  fiom  infidelit 7  T  —  Sonthgate's  Travels  in  Persia,  etc. 

1  In  riding  from  Jenualem  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  writer  was  accompanied  by  a 
noble  looking,  middle-aged  Arab  sheikh,  who  was  a  renowned  "  santon  "  or  saint. 
Five  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  ride,  whenever  we  came  to  sweet  running  water, 
the  chief  diimoanted,  washed  his  face,  hands  and  feet,  spread  the  carpet}  which 
formed  his  saddle-doth,  upon  the  gronnd,  stuck  his  long  lance  upright  at  one  of 
its  comers,  and  taming  his  face  towards  Mecca,  went  through  his  devotions, 
touching  his  forehead  in  the  dust  in  token  of  humiliation  \  yet  at  the  close  of  the 
daj,  the  same  man  attempted  to  practise  upon  me  a  fraud.  But  this  need  not 
give  a  whole  impression  of  Ifoslem  piety,  for  in  that  species  of  devotion  which 
springs  from  the  emotions  and  sentiments  merely,  as  we  have  said,  the  orientals 
are  eminent,  and  we  believe  that  under  the  teachings  of  a  trae  religion  they 
would  not  only  have  the  feeling,  the  sentiment,  the  poetry,  the  ecstasy  of  devo* 
tioD,  hat  the  calm  fiUth,  inteliigent  principle  and  reasonable  hope. 
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solitary  Bedouin  on  the  desert,  according  to  the  exact  Burckhardt, 
confining  hin^elf  to  half  a  pound  of  black  bread  in  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  the  manner  in  which  all,  from  the  sultan  on  the  throne  to 
the  poorest  *•  fellah**  at  the  water-wheel,  rush  back  again  to  their  old 
vices,  at  the  moment  the  cannon  booms  to  announce  the  close  of  the 
fast,  shows  how  little  of  a  spiritual  or  chastening  character  it  ha^, 
and  how  purely  it  is  a  matter  of  Stoic  endurance.  So  the  matter  of 
alms,  is  chiefly  a  form,  regulated  J^  a  species  of  poll-tax ;  and  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  if  it  ever  had  a  religious  character,  has  long  since 
become  a  sad  business  of  mingled  money-making,  vagabondism  and 
immorality ;  a  "  hadji,"  or  pilgrim,  being  almost  synonymous  with  a 
worthless  fellow.  No  longer  does  the  magnificence  of  mighty  cara- 
vans issuing  from  the  arched  gateways  of  Bagdad  and  Damascus, 
lend  solemnity  and  pomp  to  these  pilgrimages,  and  cover  up  their 
inutility,  puerile  superstition  and  vices. 

The  civil  morality  of  Islamism,  drawn  from  the  religious,  ha^  no 
higher  character.  The  law  of  revenge,  or  the  talio,  is  directly  en- 
forced from  the  Koran.  Slavery  has  also  in  the  Koran  express 
sanction,  and  by  Mohammedan  theocratic  statute,  absolute  power  is 
given  to  the  master,  and  all  civil  or  judicial  protection  removed  from 
the  slave.  Polygamy,  connected  with  pliant  divorce  and  slave  con- 
cubinage, opens  the  door  to  sensuality,  only  limited  by  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  individual.  It  is  true,  that  earth  and  heaven,  ac- 
cording to  Islamism,  are  made  for  man,  and  woman  has  at  best  an 
uncertain,  and  always  a  degraded  place,  in  either.  The  names  of  the 
crimes  themselves,  under  the  Mohammedan  civil  law,  exhibit  the 
mournful  condition  of  the  public  morals,  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice  the  grossest  bribery  universally  prevails.  At  the  present  day 
even  some  of  the  old  prescriptive  Mohammedan  virtues  are  vanish- 
ing, and  intemperance  itself  is  rushing  upon  the  oriental  world,  the 
traveller's  boat  up  the  river  Nile  being  lighted  by  night  with  the  fires 
of  distilleries.  The  attempted  reforms  of  the  father  of  the  present 
sultan,  have  only  precipitated  the  grave  Ottoman  into  the  more  shame- 
less profligacy  of  the  French  school  of  vice,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
intelligent  travellers,  throughout  Persia  and  the  more  interior  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  the  most  profound  and  awful  sensuality  reigns. 
Yet  strange  to  say,  the  Mohammedan  makes  his  boast  of  the  morality 
of  his  religion,  and  shameful  as  the  truth  ts^  in  many  respects,  in  gen* 
eral  integrity,  solidity  and  dignity  of  character,  he  rises  superior  to 
the  nominal  Christian  with  whom  he  daily  comes  in  contact.  lie 
has  recently  shown  a  noble  example  of  the  ancient  Moslem  vii'iue 
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of  hospitalitj  in  his  treatment  of  the  Hungarian  exiles,  against  whose 
ancestors  his  own  once  so  fiercely  contended,  the  candd^ras  which 
now  light  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  having  been  plundered  from 
Hungarian  temples.  And  the  Mohammedan  is  exceedingly  affected 
by  the  example  of  a  high  morality  wherever  it  appears,  giving  a  hope 
of  the  speedier  triumph  of  pure  Christianity  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans whenever  it  shall  begin  to  move  upon  them.  Let  us,  in  con- 
clusion, say  a  few  words  as  to  the  present  condition  of  Islamism, 
especially  in  its  relations  to  Christiimity. 

We  have  not  pretended  in  the  foregoing  rapid  sketch  of  Islamism 
and  the  causes  of  its  success  and  permanence,  to  impart  any  new 
truth,  but  would  only  desire  to  draw  more  thought  to  this  great  field 
which  is  sooner  or  later  to  be  possessed  by  Christ,  comprising  an 
eighth  portion  of  the  souls  of  the  world.  We  have  not  concealed  a 
certain  respect  for  this  religion,  which,  so  mingled  with  false  as  to  be 
wholly  falsified,  is  yet  so  superior  to  the  thousand  fetisch  supersti- 
tions that  shine  not  with  one  ray  of  spiritual  or  even  philosophic 
light.  It  is,  in  truth,  rather  a  Christian,  or  at  least  Judaic  heresy, 
4han  a  simple  heathenism,  being  at  the  time  of  its  rise,  a  rude  and 
fierce  reaffirmation  of  the  truth  respecting  God,  when  idolatry  was 
fast  destroying  the  purity  of  true  religion.  Of  course  the  gi*eat  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Mohammedans  is 
the  law  respecting  apostasy.  This  is  the  mighty  crime  of  the  Mo- 
liammedan,  and  if  not  retracted  after  the  third  time,  is  punishable 
with  death ;  and  the  homicide  of  the  apostate  is  counted  no  crime. 
But  this  law  will  evidently  not  long  resist  the  progress  of  Providence, 
for  already  Islamism,  in  a  hundred  instances,  has  receded  from  its 
'  own  standards,  and  permitted  unheard  of  innovations.  It  has  become 
a  tolerant  system,  every  religion  throughout  the  sultan's  dominion 
being  now  protected  by  law,  whereas  the  successor  of  the  prophet  is 
bound  to  wage  exterminating  war  against  all  unbelief,  and  to  offer 
the  sword's  edge  or  the  creed  '*Namaz"  to  every  man,  and  all  the 
world.  The  sword  itself  of  the  Moslem  is  broken,  and  the  faith, 
therefore,  has  lost  its  great  propagandist,  and  it  consequently  no 
longer  grows.  The  religious  zeal  of  Islam  has  also  become  cooled, 
its  own  piety  has  grown  dull,  rationalistic  disputes  have  arisen,  and 
absolute  scepticism  has  crept  extensively  over  the  Mohammedan 
mind.^    When  thought  is  aroused,  the  inconsistencies  and  falsities  of 

^  Even  the  first  child  of  IsUmism,  the  Bcduoin  of  the  desert,  is  heard  to  say 
jestingly,  according  to  Niebuhr :  *'  the  religion  of  Mohammed  could  not  be  made 
for  HI.    We  have  no  water  for  ablation  on  the  deiert;  we  have  no  money  for 
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their  faith  appear  glaring,  and  it  is  alone  the  profound  principle  of 
predestination,  or  stirless  obedience  to  the  system  of  things  or  laws 
under  which  thej  find  themselves,  which  prevents  oriental  minds 
from  outbreaking  into  open  denial  or  higher  truth.  Islamism  being 
Itself  essentially  a  politico-religious  system,  the  polity  being  drawn 
from  the  faith,  the  dvil  and  religious  power  are  of  course  indissolu- 
bly  united ;  they  stand  or  fall  together ;  for  without  the  Mohammedan 
State  there  is  no  Mohammedan  church,  the  visible  **  Imani "  or  rep- 
resentative of  the  Prophet  being  the  sultan  himself,  who,  like  the 
Pope,  constitutes  not  only  the  head,  but  the  very  principle  of  the  re- 
ligion. The  present  hollow  vastness,  therefore,  of  the  Islamic  empire, 
portends,  we  belive,  the  hollow  weakness  of  Islamism,  the  religion 
having  no  distinctive,  separate  principle  of  life.  All  it  has  of  good 
belongs  to  Christianity,  and  all  its  evil  is  inwoven  with  its  secular 
decaying  policy.  God  seems  always  to  have  wrought  with  a  pecu- 
liarity of  providence  in  the  East ;  He  has  wrought  at  long  intervals, 
and  then  suddenly.  Continual  progress,  as  at  the  West,  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  law  of  oriental  existence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
East  are  a  wonderfully  fixed  quantity;  the  customs  and  opinions 
which  sway  the  enlightened  world  do  not  seem  to  reach  them ;  the 
revolutions  which  like  magnetic  storms  sweep  over  Europe,  rever- 
berate faintly,  and  die  away  on  their  unsympathetic  shores ;  there 
the  people  stand,  like  their  own  mysterious  temples  of  the  past, 
hardly  touched  by  cycles,  themselves  the  most  impressive  antiquities ; 
the  Samaritans  were  Samaritans  until  they  were  extinct ;  the  Jews 
are  still  Jews ;  the  Ishmaelites  are  still  Ishmaelites ;  a  Moharomedau 
once,  an  Eastern  proverb  is,  a  Mohammedan  forever.  Whenever  a 
change  occurs  in  the  East,  it  seems  to  be  by  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence. 
The  Exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  springing 
up  of  Islamism,  all  were  sudden  and  miraculous  movements,  in  which 
the  hand  of  Grod  was  awfully  visible.  It  seems  as  if  a  more  direct 
Divine  interposition,  more  regardless  of  means,  wrought  in  the  East ; 
and  now  that  Mohammedanism  has  answered  its  predestined  end, 
may  not  Grod,  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  omnipotent  decrees, 
cause  the  Mohammedan  religion  to  go  down  and  disappear,  as  quickly 
and  startingly  as  it  rose  ?  This  may  sound  visionary,  but  looking  at 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  system,  its  linked  destiny  with  the  secular 
power,  its  abstract,  indistinctive,  unvital  character  as  a  faith,  and  its 
past  relation  in  the  providence  of  Grod,  we  cannot  believe  that^  unas- 

alms ;  we  already  fast  the  year  round ;  and  God  is  everywhere,  therefore  why  go 
'to  Mecca.*' 
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Bailable  as  it  now  i^peara,  it  is  to  be  vaoqaished  bj  ChriBtianity  bj 
slow  steps,  rood  af\er  rood,  region  after  region,  but  that  it  is  destined 
to  fall  rapidly  under  the  unseen  hand  of  Grod.  Yet  any  theoiy  like 
this,  should  not  blind  the  eyes,  or  deter  the  effort,  in  present  mission- 
ary responsibility  toward  the  Mohammedan.  The  missionary  world 
should  not  neglect  in  its  action,  and  certainly  in  its  prayers,  him,  who 
has  already  so  much  of  common  ground  with  the  Christian.  If  direct 
action  cannot  yet  be  made  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  much  can  be  done 
indirectly,  as  a  preparation  for  the  time  when  the  civil  obstacles  shall 
cease  before  the  pressing  force  of  political  necessity ;  for  religions 
freedom  to  the  Moslem,  is  the  next  step  which  naturally  follows  the 
religious  freedom  to  Christians  and  other  religionists,  already  secured 
by  the  firm  intervention  of  England  in  Turkey,  and  lately  in  Persiiu 
All  religious  writers  on  the  East  agree,  that  the  power  of  a  pure 
Christian  example  will  be  a  great  means  of  turning  the  eyes  of  the 
Mohammedan  to  Christ,  and  this  example  will  be  furnished,  it  is 
hoped,  in  the  fast-increasing  body  of  missionaries  and  their  converts 
in  the  East.  Already  the  Turks  have  begun  to  discriminate  between 
the  oriental  Christian  and  the  Protestant ;  and  their  admiration  for 
the  higher  purity,  elevation,  truth  and  spirituality  of  the  latter,  has 
often  exhibited  itself  unmistakably.  But  we  look  to  a  still  mightier 
agent  in  the  silent  leavening  and  preparation  of  the  Mohammedan 
mind  and  heart  for  a  thorough  moral  transformation  —  the  power  of 
the  word  of  God.  Mohammedans  acknowledge  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  of  late,  especially  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  they  havQ  begun  to  read  the  Gospel,  with 
more  than  a  feeling  of  curiosity.  There  is  a  call  for  a  Turkish  trans- 
lation, especially  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  discovery  is  begin- 
ning to  dawn  upon  many  a  darkened  Moslem  mind,  that  all  the  good 
which  their  own  faith  boasts,  is  here  found  in  its  pure  head-springs ; 
and  when  the  word  of  Christ  6nds  entrance,  his  faith  follows.  Often 
the  heart  is  reached  through  the  door  of  the  mind,  and  the  oriental 
possesses  a  mind  of  original  powers,  as  history  has  now  and  then 
shown,  which,  even  under  the  pressure  of  centuries  of  fatalistic  inac- 
tion, has  yet  preserved  a  manly  living  instinct  for  the  good  and  true. 
A  vein  of  conviction  sometimes  struggles  upward  to  the  light  through 
the  mountains  of  Islamic  ignorance  and  sensualism,  from  the  central 
gold  of  Divine  thought  in  the  human  mind  «--*.  an  aspiration  which 
seeks  for  something  more  of  God,  than  the  bare  knowledge  of  his 
existence  and  power.  Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  to  man,  has,  it  is  said,  started  even  the  apathetic  Turk  into 
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strange  emotion  and  reflection'.  This  alone,  the  Gospel  salvation, 
can  arouse  the  Mohammedan  from  the  profound  sleep,  the  terrible 
entombment  of  spiritual  life,  in  which  he  is  buried.  This  alone  can 
infuse  animation  through  those  lethargic  kingdoms,  those  hundred 
millions  of  souls  stretched  in 

"  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake" 

of  strong  delusion.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  can  alone  even  bring  the 
infancy  of  the  East  to  the  full  manhood  of  conscience,  reason  and 
action.  The  temporal  as  well  as  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  fast 
sinking  East,  can  only  come  through  true  Christianity  awakening  the 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  freewill,  and  therebj  invigorating 
the  oriental  mind.  That  mind,  through  whose  medium  the  Bible 
came  to  men,  feeling  again  the  impulse  of  Divine  inspiration  pouring 
through  it  the  tide  of  life  and  hope,  may  throw  off  its  bands,  and  in 
the  first  home  of  the  human  race,  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  birth- 
place of  our  heavenly  religion,  the  freest  and  largest  developments  of 
that  religion  may  yet  be  seen.  The  latent  devotion  of  the  Eastern 
nature  awoke  to  its  present  and  grandest  energy  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
may  produce,  as  far  as  thej  may  be  reproduced  in  unins;pired  men, 
Peters  and  Johns  and  Pauls,  not  as  types,  but  as  classes.  Woman 
in  the  East,  giving  the  contradiction  to  the  cruel  faith  of  Islam, 
wherever  she  has  heard  the  name  of  Christ  and  His  spiritual  life, 
&ith  and  kingdom,  shall  hail  with  joy  the  coming  of  a  pure  religion, 
appealing  to  a  quick  conscience^  and  a  noble  self-activity.  The  free 
Christian  home  and  altar  shall  then  be  erected  on  the  riiins  of  poly- 
gamy and  slavery.  All  classes,  united  by  the  common  faith  and  love 
of  Christ,  and  regulated  by  Christian  equal  laws,  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  personal  despotism  of  individuals  and  the  sunken  degradation 
of  the  masses  which  is  the  immemorial  type  of  Eastern  and  Moham- 
medan societj.  Above  all,  the  cold,  gloomy,  vast  void  between  God 
and  man,  inducing  a  still  and  frozen  religion,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Divine  humanity  of  Christ's  religion,  awakening  to  love,  human  fel- 
lowship, mental  and  spiritual  activity,  freedom,  development,  progress 
and  life.  The  East  shall  feel  the  touch  of  Christ  and  shall  arise,  and 
not  before.  Should  we  not  give  to  it  the  Word  of  Lif«,  even  where 
we  may  not  yet  send  the  preacher  ? 
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ARTICLE    V. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  INFANTS. 
By  ReT.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Btangor  Theological  Seminary. 

There  is  scarcely  a  question  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
Theology^  more  difficult  of  solution  than  that  respecting  the  charader 
of  infants.  There  is  scarcely  one  which  has  given  rise  to  a  greater 
variety  of  speculation.  And  judging  from  the  prominence  accorded 
to  it  by  Ecclesiastical  Councils  and  Ministerial  Associations,  there  is 
liardly  one  of  greater  importance.  For  whatever  else  these  venerar 
ble  bodies  may  choose  to  pass  over  in  their  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  they  almost  invariably  bring  in  the  subject  of  infant 
character.  ^'  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  infants?" 
Tiiis  question  is  about  as  sore  to  be  asked,  as  an  examination  in 
theology  is  to  take  place. 

Nor  do  we  complain  at  all  of  this.  The  question  is  not  only  a 
proper  one,  but  it  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  both  in  it- 
self, and  in  its  relations.  Besides ;  it  is,  on  more  accounts  than  one, 
a  test  question ;  a  test  of  the  candidate's  opinions  on  ceitain  connected 
]>oint6 ;  a  test  also  of  his  ability  to  unravel  theological  difficulties,  and 
untie  hard  knots. 

In  what  follows,  it  is  proposed  cai:efully  to  consider  this  question; 
to  examine  some  of  the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  respect- 
ing it;  and  to  set  forth  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case. 

The  theories  of  infant  character  now  before  the  public  naturally 
divide  themselves  into  two  classes;  the  one  regarding  tlie  infant  as 
innocent,  the  other  holding  him  to  be  a  sinner.  We  know  not  that 
any  Christians  have  said  that  infants,  at  the  first,  were  positively 
^o/y.  Telagius  himself  would  not  have  said  as  much  as  this.  But 
there  are  those  who  hold  that  they  are  negatively  innocent^  they  have 
no  sin ;  and  this  because  they  are  not  moral  agents,  and  have  no 
moral  character  at  all. 

Of  those  who  take  this  ground,  there  are  two  distinct  classes ;  the 
Pelagian  and  the  Evangelical.  The  Pelagian  tells  us  that  the  infant 
lias  inherited  no  corruption  from  Adam,  of  any  kind ;  that  he  is  bom 
as  he  would  have  been,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned.  He  may  have  no 
moral  character  at  the  first ;  but  when  moral  agency  commences,  and 
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be  beipuQS  to  hare  •  ciuracter,  it  10  as  likelj  to  be  good  as  bacL  If 
he  is  rightly  instructed,  aod  a  proper  example  is  set  before  him,  it  is 
even  more  likelj  to  be  holy  than  sinfuL  And,  as  this  individual 
advances  in  life,  his  character  will  be  a  mixed  one,  in  which  sin  or 
holiness  will  be  likely  to  predominate,  according  as  the  influences 
with  which  he  is  surrounded  are  bad  or  good. 

We  hardly  need  stop  to  refute  this  theory  of  infant  character,  as 
no  evangelical  Christian  can  possibly  adopt  it.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
aU  those  Scriptures  which  speak  of  the  entire  sinfulness  of  the  natu- 
ral man.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  There 
cam  be  no  regeneration,  on  this  ground.  Reformation,  improvement, 
may  be  desirable,  but  r^eneraium^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
is  both  unnecessary  and  impossible.  This  view  of  human  nature  and 
character  is,  moreover,  inconsistent  with  the  distinction,  so  constantly 
made  in  the  Bible,  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  On  this 
ground,  there  %$  no  such  distinction.  There  is  no  room  for  any. 
The  wicked  are  of  a  mixed  character,  partly  holy  and  partly  sinful, 
and  the  ri^teous  are  no  more  than  this ;  so  that  all  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  is  removed.  Finally,  this  theory  of 
human  nature  and  character  is  contradicted  in  the  experience  of  all 
spiritually  enlightened  Christians.  It  is  contradicted  by  universal 
observation  and  history.  It  va  inconsistent  with  any  scheme  of  evan- 
gelical religion,  and,  as  we  said,  can  be. embraced  by  no  evangelical 
Christian.  We  drop  it,  therefore,  without  further  remark,  and  pass 
to  another  theory  of  infant  character. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  infant  is  not  a  moral  agent, 
ami  consequently  has  no  sin,  who  still  believe  that  he  has  inherited  a 
degree  of  depravation  or  mental  derangement  from  a  fallen  father. 
He  is  not  in  the  state  he  would  have  been,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned. 
He  is  in  such  a  state,  that  as  soon  as  moral  agency  commences,  and 
he  begins  to  do  anything  of  a  moral  nature,  he  begins  to  sin ;  and 
from  this  time  forward,  all  his  moral  acts  ai*e  sinful,  unless  he  is  re- 
newed by  sovereign  grace. 

It  ^rill  be  seen  that,  although  this  theory  agrees  with  the  last,  in 
regarding  the  infant  as  yet  without  sin,  it  differs  from  it  in  other  im- 
portant respects,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  it  The  former 
doctrine  is  un*evangelical ;  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  is  held  by 
some  excellent  ministers  and  Christians.  Still,  it  is  open  to  very 
serious  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  this  sinless  infant,  who  is  not  yet  a  moral  agent, 
is  either  a  human  being  —  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  man  — 
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or  he  is  not.  If  he  is  not  jet  a  human  being,  then  he  is  a  mere  ani* 
mal ;  and  whj  not  regard  and  treat  him  as  an  animal  ?  Why  baptize 
him,  or  praj  for  him,  or  have  a  funeral  for  him  in  case  of  death, 
more  than  for  any  other  little  animal  ?  And  why  indulge  any  fond 
hopes,  should  he  be  taken  away,  in  respect  to  his  immortality  ? 

But  it  will  be  conceded  by  those  with  whom  we  now  reason,  that 
the  infant  is  of  the  same  race  with  us,  is  a  human  being.  And  if  so, 
then  he  possesses  all  that  pertains  to  a  human  being.  He  has  a 
human  soul,  as  well  as  body ;  a  soul  in  possession  of  all  the  human 
faculties ;  and  these  faculties,  it  should  seem,  must  be  in  an  active 
state.  How  can  they  be  otherwise  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  a 
healthy,  human  soul,  in  possession  of  all  the  faculties  of  a  soul,  exist* 
ing  for  weeks,  months  and  (as  some  say)  years,  in  a  state  of  inactir* 
ity,  thinking,  feeling,  doing  nothing,  and  being  (so  far  as  concerns 
any  conscious,  active  existence)  as  though  it  had  not  been  ? 

Besides ;  we  know  that  the. soul  of  the  infant  is  not  inactive.  It 
is  in  full  activity  very  early,  and  probably  from  the  first.  It  begins 
to  receive  ideas  from  the  outer  world  the  first  moment  it  enters  it ; 
which  shows  that  the  intellect  is  not  inactive.  It  hnsfseling  too,  and 
commonly  expresses  it,  almost  with  its  first  breath ;  which  shows  that 
the  sensibilities  are  active.  The  vnll  is  also  active,  moving  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  body,  from  the  first. 

But  it  will  be  said,  although  there  may  be  action,  there  is  no  moral 
action,  and  consequently  no  moral  chaiticter.  But  if  the  actions  of 
the  infant  are  not  moral  actions,  then  they  are  mere  animal  actions, 
and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  mere  ani- 
mal existence.  Besides ;  if  moral  agency  does  not  commence  at  the 
first,  when  does  it  commence  ?  When  does  the  child  cease  to  be  a 
mere  animal,  and  begin  to  be  an  intelligent  and  moral  being? 
Whenever  this  change  takes  place,  it  is  obviously  a  great  change, 
and  ought  to  be  a  perceptible  one.  It  should  seem  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  time.  Who,  then,  ever  has  determined 
it?     Who  can? 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  of 
this  hypothesis.  The  infant,  it  is  said,  has  not  yet  any  moral  chai^ 
acter,  good  or  evil.  Is  it,  then,  an  accountable  being  ?  Is  it  morally 
responsible  ?  Responsible  for  what  ?  If  called  into  judgment  (as  we 
are  assured  that  all  human  beings  must  be)  what  has  it  to  account 
for?  It  has  no  moral  character,  has  done  nothing  either  good  or 
evil ;  and  for  what  shall  it  give  an  account  ? 

But  further;  is  this  infant,  without  any  character,  an  immorttd 
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being?  Most  people  beUeve  that  deceased  iofants  do  live  hereafler; 
but  on  the  theory  we  are  cooffldering,  where  do  they  live?  Not  in 
heaven ;  for  they  have  done  iiothuig  good.  They  are  not  holy.  Not 
in  hell ;  for  they  have  no  sin,  and  consequently  deserve  no  panish* 
ment.  In  what  compartment  or  region  of  the  future  world,  tbeo, 
are  they  to  be  placed? 

Socii  are  some  of  the  difficuldes  which  beset  the  theory  that  the 
ia£uit,  at  the  ftrst,  has  no  moral  character,  either  sinful  or  holy. 
They  lie  equally  against  the  Pelagian  theory,  and  the  more  {fusible 
evangelical  theory. 

There  is  another  ol^'ection  to  both  these  theories,  of  more  weight 
than  anything  which  has  been  advanced.  It  is  a  position,  in  fact, 
which  cotUrcuHete  them  both ;  viz.  that  infants  have  a  eharaeter,  and 
a  sinfid  character.  It  need  not  be  inquired  here,  on  what  gnnmdM 
infants  are  to  be  regarded  as  sinners.  This  question  will  be  taken 
np  in  its  proper  place.  But  the  foH  «of  their  sinfulness  we  hold  to 
be  susceptible  of  the  most  ample  proof.  And  every  argument  in  sup- 
p<Mrt  of  it  is,  of  course,  an  argument  against  both  of  the  theories  which 
have  been  considered.  That  infants  are,  on  some  ground,  sinners, 
we  urge, 

1.  From  the  fact,  that  they  are  i!^e<20icm4!tm^  a/*  Jf2tim,  the  f^^ 
of  us  alL  The  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  all  the  descendants  of  Adam, 
without  an  exception,  are  siJMaers.  '^  Through  the  offence  of  one  " 
(Adam)  '<the  many  are  dead^**  spiritually  dead.  ''By  one  man's 
disobedience,  the  many  were  made  $in»erM."  ^  By  the  o&nce  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  all  meu  to  condemnation."  (See  Rom.  5: 15 — 
19).  There  is  no  evading  the  force  of  these  passages.  They  repr^ 
sent  the  children  of  Adam,  universally,  as  somehow  sinners,  dead  in 
sin,  and  under  condemnation,  in  consequence  of  his  first  offence.  We 
have  only  to  ask,  then,  are  infants  among  the  descendants  of  Adam  ? 
Are  they  his  children  ? 

2.  We  put  this  argument  in  a  somewhat  different  shape,  and  urge 
the  sinful  character  of  infants,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  human  be^ 
ingtj  and  beloag  to  the  kummi  race*  The  sinfulness  of  the  entire 
human  race,  without  an  exception,  is  taught,  in  the  plainest  terms,  in 
the  Bible.  "  Man*s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.''  Not  this  man, 
that,  or  the  other ;  bat  man  in  the  gemralf  every  tMn.  (Gren.  8:  21). 
Again ;  <<  the  heart  of  the  eone  of  men  is  full  of  evil,  and  madness  is 
is  their  heart  while  they  live."  (Eec  9:  8).  This,  too,  is  spoken  of 
the  sons  of  men  generally,  universally.  Paul  says :  ''  We  have  be- 
fore proved  both  Jews  and  6entiles,  that  they  are  all  under  tin. 
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As  it  is  written :  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.  Ttiere  is  none 
that  understandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God ;  they  are 
all  gone  oat  of  the  way ;  they,  are  together  become  unprofitable ; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  (Rom.  3:  9 — 12). 
These  passages  teach,  as  plainly  as  words  can  teach  anything,  that 
mankindj  universaUyj  are  sinners.  Not  only  is  no  exception  made, 
but  all  exception  is,  by  the  very  terms,  excluded.  ^  There  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one,**  We  have  only  to  ask,  then,  as  before^ 
are  infants  included  among  mankind  ?  Do  they  belong  to  the  human 
species  ?    If  so,  they  are,  by  the  testimony  of  their  Creator,  sinners. 

8.  There  are  many  other  Scriptures  which  teach  the  same  doc- 
trine. The  following  passages  may  be  cited  as  examples:  ^That 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh  ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  is  spirit.*'  (John  8:  6).  Parallel  passages  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  remarkable  words.  Our  Saviour 
here  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  sets  it  forth  as  a  ground  of  the  necessity 
of  regeneration,  that  all  ^'  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;"  i.  e. 
fleshhf^  carnal,  sensual,  sinful;  as  all  'Hhat  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is 
spirit,"  or  spirituaL  It  is  as  certain,  then,  that  infant  children  are 
sinful,  as  it  is  that  they  are  bora  of  the  flesh. 

David  says :  '^  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb ;  they  go 
astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bora,  speaking  lies."  (Ps.  58:  3).  The 
last  clause  of  this  verse  has  been  thought  by  some  to  qualify  the  pre- 
ceding part,  and  to  spoil  it,  as  a  proof-text,  on  this  subject.  But  we 
do  not  so  understand  the  passage.  The  question  is.  Which  part  of 
the  verse  is  to  be  understood  to  the  letter,  and  which  in  a  somewhat 
modified  sense  ?  Does  the  Psalmist  mean  to  say,  that  the  wicked 
are  not  estranged  from  God,  until  they  have  learned  to  speak,  and 
begin  literally  to  tell  lies  ?  Or  is  this  the  sense :  "  The  wicked  are 
estranged  from  the  womb ;  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bora ; 
having  from  the  first  an  evil,  deceitful,  lying  spirit?"  In  our  own 
mind,  there  can  be  no  question  here.  The  latter  is  clearly  the  sense 
of  the  passage ;  and  thus  interpreted,  it  is  decisive  to  our  present 
purpose.  We  have  a  parallel  passage  in  Isaiah.  ^  I  knew  that  thoa 
wouldest  deal  very  treacherously,  and  wast  called  a  transgressor  from 
the  womb:'  (Is.  48:  8). 

Paul,  speaking  of  himself  and  his  Christian  brethren,  says :  **  And 
were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  (Eph.  2:  3). 
To  be  a  child  of  wrath  is,  unquestionably,  to  be  a  sinner ;  and  sudi 
Paul  represents  himself,  his  Christian  brethren,  and  all  others,  to 
have  been  by  nature.    Whatever  else  may  be  the  import  of  this 
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phrase,  by  nature,  it  must  mean,  we  think,  as  much  as  this,  that  all 
men  are  sinners  e  naiu,  from  their  birth ;  since  whatever  belongs  to 
us  by  nature  must  be  from  birth.  {/^J  •  bfilx/tj  U0^r  CL^ttC^) 

We  quote  but  another  passage  in  proof  of  the  point  in  question4 
^^  We  thus  judge,**  says  Paul,  **  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead.**  (2  Cor.  5:  14).  The  word  dead  here  obviouslj  means  dead 
in  sin;  and  in  this  death  the  Apostle  represents  aU  men  as  involved^ 
all  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  Did  Christ,  then,  die  for» infants? 
Have  thej  any  interest  at  all  in  his  death  ?  If  so,  then  they  are  sin- 
ners, dead  in  sin. 

4.  That  infants  are  in  some  way  sinners,  is  evident  from  their 
title  to  circumcision  and  baptism.  No  one  doubts  that  infants,  under 
the  old  dispensation,  were  required  to  be  circumcised ;  and  no  Pedo- 
baptist  doubts  that  they  are  now  to  be  baptized.  But  what  is  the 
spiritual  import  of  these  religious  rites?  What  do  they  signify? 
We  understand  both  as  signifying  much  the  same ;  the  former,  the 
circumcision  of  the  heart,  or  regeneration ;  the  latter,  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  why  should 
religious  rites  be  applied  to  infants,  denoting  the  cleansing,  the  puri-> 
fying  of  the  heart,  if  the  heart  is  not  impure,  if  it  needs  no  deansingi 
in  other  words,  if  it  is  not  sinful  ?  This  argument  was  constantly 
u]^;ed  by  Augustine  against  the  Pelagians :  '*  Why  baptize  infants^ 
if  they  have  no  sin  ?'*  And  the  argument,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  per« 
fectly  conclusive. 

5.  We  ai^;tte  from  the  stiff<arings  of  infants,  that  they  are  sinners^ 
That  infants  suffer  early,  and  in  some  instances  severely,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  And  there  are  but  three  ways  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  account  for  their  sufferings,  in  consistency  with  the  goodness  or 
the  justice  of  Grod.  They  must  either  suffer  as  mere  animals,  and 
on  the  same  ground  as  animals ;  or  they  must  suffer  as  our  Saviour 
did,  by  their  own  consent ;  or  they  must  suffer  as  sinners,  and  for 
their  sins.  The  first  supposition  reduces  infants  to  the  condition  of 
mere  animals,  which  few  persons  will  consent  to  do.  The  second^ 
no  one  will  claim  to  support.  We  are  shut  up,  therefore,  to  the  last. 
The  infant  suffers  as  a  sinner ,  saAfor  his  sins. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  infant  suffers  for  the  sin  of  Adam. 
But  those  who  say  this  will  also  say,  that  he  is  a  partaker  of  the  sin 
of  Adam,  and  yuifty  of  it;  bo  that  after  all,  he  suffers  for  his  own  sin. 
We  know  not  that  any  theologian  has  pretended  that  infants  suffer 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  while  they  have  no  sin  of  their  own.  And 
sboald  such  a  pretence  ever  be  urgedy  it  would  conflict  with  all  our 
ideas  of  justice. 
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6.  That  infaots  ai^  fnimeiiB  may  be  f^r^r  proved  fi^mi  tbefr  <fe^^ 
We  might  infer  as  moeh  as  this  from  tlie  mere  fact  of  their  dying 
(unless  we  will  consent  to  regard  them  as  brute  aoimak),  even  if  we 
had  no  light  from  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  But  the  Senptures 
do  afford  us  light.  They  assure  us,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that,  to  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  death  is  a  frwU  of  $%n.  ^  By  one 
man  sin  entered  inio  the  world,  and  ddoth  hy  sin  ;  and  so  death  hath 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  aU  have  sinned/*  (Rom.  5: 12).  It  ia 
as  certain  from  thb  and  the  parallel  passages,  that  infants  are  sinners, 
as  it  is  that  they  are  subject  to  death.  For  to  all  the  human  species, 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  death  is  a  fruit  and  a  proof  of  sin.  We  only 
add, 

7.  The  sinfulness  of  infants  is  proved  from  the  feet  of  their  sahth 
tion.  Muiy  persons  are  unwilling  to  admit  the  sinful  character  of 
infants,  from  a  fear  that  it  will  endanger  their  salvation.  If  they 
are  really  sinners,  they  may  not  be  saved.  But  to  this  we  reply,  if 
iaiants  are  not  sinners,  they  cannot  be  saved.  Saved  from  what^  if 
they  have  no  sin  ?  They  cannot  be  saved  from  the  punishment  of 
sin,  for  they  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  punishment  They  can- 
not be  saved  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  fbr  they  have  nev^  broken 
the  law,  or  fallen  under  its  condemning  power.  They  cannot  be 
saved  from  sin  itself,  for  they  have  none.  In  short,  there  is  nothing, 
on  this  ground,  for  the  infant  to  be  saved  from,  and  his  salvation, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  impossible. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  infant,  without  sin,  may  not  possibly  go  to 
heaven ;  but  we  do  say  that  he  can  never  go  there  through  the  salva- 
tion of  the  OospeL  He  can  never  go  there,  through  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  for  this  mode  of 
getting  to  heaven  necessarily  implies  sin ;  a  sinful  heart  to  be  re- 
newed, and  sin  to  be  forgiven ;  neither  of  which,  according  to  the 
supposition,  can  be  said  of  the  infant  child. 

Most  Christians  hope  and  believe,  that  those  who  die  in  mere  in* 
fancy  are  saved.  Such,  certainly,  is  oor  own  belief.  But  if  we  did 
not  regard  the  infant  as  a  sinner,  we  could  not  indulge  sudi  a  belief 
a  moment  For,  as  we  just  said,  if  the  infant  is  not  a  sinner,  he  has 
noUiing  to  be  saved  from ;  he  needs  no  salvation ;  he  has  nothing  of 
x^ich  salvation  can  be  predicated ;  and  salvation,  in  his  case,  is  im« 
possible. 

We  have  now  proved,  as  we  think  conclusively,  and  that,  too,  from 
several  sources  of  evidence,  that  infants  are  sinners.  They  have 
a  moral  character,  and  thb  is  sinfuL    It  is  now  time  to  press  the 
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inqiary  further,  and  ask :  Mmc  are  Umj  sioful  ?  On  what  grounds  ? 
In  what  waj  ? 

On  these  qaestions,  those  who  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  infant  sinful- 
ness are  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Those  who  hold  that  we  all 
existed  and  sinned  in  a  previous  life,  and  brought  a  sinful  character 
into  the  world  with  us.  2.  Those  who  teach  that  the  infant  has  a 
tinjul  nahire^  bat  no  actual  sin»  8.  Those  who  hdd  that  it  has  ac- 
tive moral  affections  from  the  first,  and  that  these  are  selfish  and 
sinfoL 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  theories,  or  suppositions,  in  their 
order ;  and,  first,  that  of  an  active,  moral  and  sinful  existence,  in 
a  previous  state*  This  idea  has  its  advocates  in  Germanj,  and  is 
held  bj  some  in  our  own.  country.  The  supposition  is  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  original  revolt  in  heaven,  a  vast  multitude  of  angels,  of  different 
ordelrs,  were  drawn  into  it,  and  apostatised  together*  Of  these,  the 
great  leaders,  the  more  knowing  and  guilt  j  ones,  wene  driven  at  once 
fVom  heaVeU)  and  sent  down  to  helL  But  towards  the  multitude, 
who  were  less  guilty,  God  was  pleased  to  entertain  thoughts  of  mercy. 
He  kindly  stayed  the  stroke  of  justice,  and  reserved  them  for  another 
probation,  a  probation  of  gractj  in  the  present  world.  Being  seat 
,one  after  another  into  human  bodies,  these  constitute  the  present  race 
of  men,  and  such  is  the  probation  which  is  enacting  hei^ 

My  first  ol\jection  to  this  the<^  ky  that  it  is  a  mere  assumption, 
without  one  particle  of  proof.  It  has  no  proof,  that  we  can  discoveri 
from  Scripture.  It  has  none  from  human  consliiousness  or  memory. 
No  one  can  remember  that  previous  life,  or  knpws  anything  about  it* 
It  helps  to  remove  no  theological  difficulties^  nor  is  it  implied,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  in  any  connected  theological  truths.  In  short,  it  is  a 
mere  assumption,  without  proof,  and  has  no  daim  to  be  admitted^ 
even  if  nothing  could  be  urged  against  it.  But  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  i$  against  it^ 

1.  The  Scriptures  make  a  wide  distinction  between  fallen  angels 
and  men.  They  belong  to  diflferent  species.  They  constitute  differ* 
ent  orders  of  beings.  The  angels  are  represented  as  much  older  than 
ourselves,  and  as  possessing  higher  intelligence  and  power.  Man 
was  ^made  a  little  iatper  than  the  angels*"  (Ps«  8:  5«)  But  the 
theory  under  consideration  quite  tx>nfounds  this  distinction.  Accord* 
ing  to  this  view>  we  are  all  fallen  angels.  We  belong  to  the  same 
class  with  them.  We  apostatized  together.  Some  of  our  partners 
in  that  dire  transaction  faiay  be  more  guilty  than  we,  and  on  that 
aoeount  may  be  denied  a  probation  in  the  fiesh»    Still,  they  are 
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the  same  kkid  of  creatare,  and  belong  to  the  tame  ipectts  as  ooi^ 
selves. 

2.  The  Scriptares  teach  us  that  aU  the  stnniaf  angelsy  and  not  a 
flart  of  them,  were  thrust  down  to  heU.  ^  God  spased  noi  the  angela 
that  sinned,"  so  far  as  appears*  not  one  of  them,  ^but  east  them 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into-  chains  of  darkness  to  be  t%^ 
served  unto  judgment.''  (2  Pet  2:  4)  Again,  ^  The  aagels*  whi<^ 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  r&« 
served  in  everlasting  chains,  under  digrkness,  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day."  (Jude  6.)  Such  is  the  account  given  us  in  Scrip- 
ture of  the  destiny  o(  the  fallen  angels.  The  sentence  of  the  law^ 
•was  at  once  executed  upon  them,  and  they  were  all  sent  dewa  to  helL 
But  according  to  the  view  we  are  considering,  only  a  pa$i  of  the  sioi* 
ning  angels  were  thus  disposed  of.  Vast  multitudes  of  them,  my-* 
riads  upon  myriads,  were  not  sent  to  heM  at  all,  but  xeserved  for 
another  probation  on  the  earth. 

d.  The  Scriptures  further  teach  us,  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  mwii$df 
when  it  enters  the  body,  and  not  that  it  comes  from  a  preSxistent^ 
sinful  state.  So  it  was  with  the  first  man.  God  did  not  take  an  old 
devil,  and  put  it  into  Adam's  new-made  body,  but  *^  he  breatlied  into 
him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  becams  a  living  $oulf  or  as  Fbol  ex- 
presses it,  he  '^wot  made  a  living  souL"  (1  Cor.  15:  45.)  So  it  was 
with  the  first  man ;  and  so  it  has  been,  there  is  reason  to  betieve, 
with  men  ever  since.  Accordingly,  God  is  said  by  one  of  the  prophets^ 
not  only  to  '<  stretch  forth  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  fouadataoas  of  the 
earth,"  but  to  ^farm  the  9pirit  of  man  within  him/*  (Zech.  12: 1.) 

4.  The  Scriptures  deariy  teach  us,  that  the  primeval  stale  of  buhi 
on  the  earth  was  a  hokf  Jtafe.  ^  God  aaade  man  upright"  (Ecc.  7: 
29.)  He  made  him  in  his  own  image  and  likeness,  and  blessed  the 
new-made  pair ;  and  '<  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  was  very  goodJ'  (Grcn.  1: 27 — 81.)  The  whole  intercourse 
between  God  and  our  first  parents  previous  to  their  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  his  fearfully  altered  mode  of  treating  them  imme- 
diately afterwards,  show  that  this  was  their  first  offence,  and  tiiat  up 
to  the  time  of  their  committing  it  they  had  been  holy. 

But  on  the  theory  we  oppose,  our  first  parents  were  as  entirely 
corrupt  before  they  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  as  afterwards.  They 
were  old  transgressors  from  another  world,  who  had  been  put  iaie 
bodies  here,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  have  a  new  probatioii.  Hew^ 
then,  could  God  bless  them,  and  pronounce  them  very  good^  and  hcM 
such  affisotionate  intercourse  with  them»  up  to  the  time  of  theb  fini 
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recorded  tnungreBskm  ?    Let  Utom  wko  deaj  the  primeval  iiuiocenoe 
of  our  first  parents  answer  this  question,  if  they  can. 

5.  The  theory  we  are  coosiderkig  asonbes  too  much  inteOij^enee  to 
the  iiew4x>ni  ialemt.  Tlie  more  common  view,  we  think,  ascribes  tAo 
ihtie.  But  this  goes  quite  to  the  other  extreme;  so  much  so,  as  not 
to  agree  al  all  with  facto.  According  to  this  view,  the  infant  is  not  a 
new-made  soul,  just  entering  into  Kfe^  just  opening  its  powers  to  re- 
teiye  impressions,  and  form  a  character  for  itself;  but  it  is  an  old 
devil,  who  has  lived,  we  know  not  how  long,  in  some  previous  stale, 
biding  its  time  to  enter  on  a  new  probation.  We  insist  that  sndi 
a  doctrine  agrees  not  at  all  with  the  obvious  condition  of  the  infant 
mhid,  or  with  the  small  degree  <»f  intelligence  and  power  with  whtdi 
k  commeiiees  ito  career  en  the  earth. 

6.  But  farther;  the  Seripitures  expressly  connect  oar  staile  of  sin 
and  death  with  thifoB  cfAdamj  and  not  with  a  previous  state  of  sin 
in  some  other  worhL  ''  In  Adam,  all  die.''  '^  By  die  ofience  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  tJSL  men  to  condemnation.'*  ^  By  one  man's  dis- 
obedience, the  many  were  made  sinners."  We  have  before  quoted 
these  and  the  like  passages  to  prove  the  sinfulness  of  all  the  descen- 
danto  of  Adam.  We  now  quote  them  to  show,  that  our  sinfulness  has 
not  come  with  us  frma  a  pre^xistent  sinlbl  state,  but  is  la  some  way 
connected  with  the  first  irfPence  of  Adam. 

7.  We  add  but  another  ofajection  to  the  theory  before  us,  which  is 
this :  The  Scriptures  represent  as  as  to  be  called  into  judgment  only 
for  the  deeds  e&wis  here  in  the  bodjf.  (2  Cor,  5: 1(K)  Whereas,  on 
the  view  we  are  considering,  our  deeds  in  a  previous  life  should  all 
come  into  judgments    They  are  forgotten  now,  but  they  will  be  seen 

.  and  remembered  in  t^  final  ^y,  and  may  be  expected  to  constitute 
a  great  part,  perhaps  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  the  deeds  fbr  which 
we  shall  then  be  called  to  answer. 

With  these  objections,  we  dismiss  the  first  theory  of  infant  sinful- 
ness, and  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  second,  viz.  that  of  an  in- 
herited sinful  noftffe. 

And  here  we  are  prompted  to  inquire,  first  of  all,  what  is  intended 
by  a  sinful  nature.  If  it  means  nothing  more  than  internal  tinfid 
affedihne^  which  are  natmul  to  us^  we  will  not  object,  except  to  the 
terms.  But  if  it  means  something  in  the  very  state  and  constitution 
of  the  soul,  something  back  of,  and  distinct  from,  sinful  affections, 
and  out  of  which  such  afiections  grow ;  in  this  sense  of  the  words  in 
question,  we  caimot  account  fisr  the  sin  of  infants,  by  supposing  them 
to  possess  a  sinAil  nature.    A  nature,  in  this  sense,  cannot,  as  it  seems 
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to  us,  be  sinfuL    It  is  not  a  thing  of  which  rin  or  holinesB  can  be 
predicated. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  a  prolonged  discassion  of  the  vexed 
Question  as  to  the  nature  of  sin.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  advocates 
of  a  sinful  natare,  in  the  sense  explained,  present  as  with  two  enUrtlif 
diferent  kinds  of  tin;  original  and  actual,  the  sin  of  nature  and  of 
practice.  Whereas  the  Bible  speaks  of  only  one  kind  of  sin.  ^  Sin,** 
says  the  Apostle  John,  ^  is  the  trantgrettion  of  the  law.**  And  as 
though  this  alone  were  not  enough,  he  adds :  ^  Whosoever  eommiUMk 
sin,  transgresseth  also  the  law."  (1  John  8:  4.) 

Again ;  the  advocates  of  a  sinful  nature,  in  the  sense  explained, 
present  us  with  a  kind  of  sin,  which  can  with  no  propriety  be  made 
the  subject  of  prohibition.  Why  prohibit  that  whidi  belotigs  to  our 
very  nature,  and  of  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves,  if  we  would  ? 

Still  again ;  we  have  here  a  kind  of  sin  (if  sin  it  be)  of  which  God 
alone  is  the  responsible  aiiMor.  Who  is  the  author  of  it,  if  he  is  not  ? 
Certainly,  we  have  had  no  concern  in  originating  it,  more  than  in 
originating  any  other  part  of  our  nature,  or  our  very  souls. 

Further ;  we  have  here  a  kind  of  sin  (if  it  be  sin)  for  which  we 
are  not  to  be  called  to  an  account  in  the  day  of  judgment  Ood  wiH 
bring  every  work  into  judgment.  Men  will  be  rewarded  or  punished 
in  the  other  world,  not  for  their  natures,  but  fer  their  deeds. 

In  short,  this  supposed  fbrm  of  sin,  which  attaches  to  our  natures, 
and  not  to  our  exercises,  of  which  we  are  not  the  actorsy  but  the  ptu- 
$ive  iubjeeUy  is  properly  no  sin  at  alL  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  term  to 
call  it  sin.    The  Bible  presents  us  with  no  such  form  of  sin  as  this. 

We  reject,  then,  the  second  theory  as  to  the  sin  of  infants,  and  are 
brought  to  a  consideration  of  the  third,  vis.  that  the  infant  has  active 
moral  affections  from  the  first,  and  that  these  are  selfish  and  sinful. 

And  what  objection  is  there  to  this  supposition  ?  If  the  infant  is 
a  human  being,  then  it  has  a  human  soul,  an  intelligent,  immortal 
soul,  a  soul  possessed  of  all  the  faculties  requisite  to  moral  agency ; 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  these  faculties  are  aetiv.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  indeed,  that  we  know  they  are  active. 

According  to  the  most  approved  metaphysicians,  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  human  mind  are  the  iwkUetty  undhiHties  and  wiU; 
and  we  know  that  the  infant  possesses  all  these,  and  that  they  are 
acHv€y  from  the  first.  As  before  remarked,  the  infant  begins  to  receive 
ideas  from  the  outer  world,  the  moment  it  enters  it ;  which  shows  that 
the  inteUeet  is  active.  These  ideas  or  impressions  awaken  feeling, 
whidi  is  almost  immediately  manifested,  in  one  way  or  another. 
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Thk  shows  that  the  mmUlkie$  are  aetire.  Very  shortly,  too,  the 
masoles,  the  limbs  begin  to  mote,  not  as,  ante  partum,  from  the 
life  of  the  mother,  but  from  the  child's  own  uparaUj  individual 
Ufa  ;  which  shows  that  the  vfiU  is  active.  Here  now  is  a  haman  sonlf 
having  all  the  facolties,  the  susceptibilities  of  a  soul,  and  each  of  them 
in  an  active  state.  What  objection,  then,  to  the  supposition,  that  this 
soul  has  internal  exercises  and  affections,  and  that  these  may  be 
sinful? 

Our  belief  is,  that  in  the  conceptions  ordinarilj  entertained  as  to 
the  capacities  of  infant  children,  we  do  them  great  injustice.  They 
have  not,  indeed,  sufllcient  knowledge  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
tiiey  are  preezistent  spirits  from  some  other  world.  But  their  capa^ 
cities  are  much  more  vigorous  and  acdve  than  we  are  wont  to  imag- 
ine. It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  child  of  ordinary  capacity  receives 
more  new  ideas,  during  the  first  year  of  his  life,  than  in  any  subse* 
quentyear.  It  becomes  fkmilinr  with  all  surrounding  objects.  It 
acquires,  among  a  thousand  other  things,  the  elements  of  a  ]angui^[;e. 
If  it  cannot  speak  (as  many  can)  its  mother  tongue,  it  can  understand 
it,  in  all  its  simpler  and  more  common  uses.  And  yet  it  has  been 
made  a  question,  whether  Httle  children  have  souls,  whether  they 
have  any  intelligenoe  at  all,  whether  they  are  capable  of  knowing 
anything.  We  would  as  soon  doubt  whether  the  man  who  raises 
such  a  question,  has  a  soul,  as  whether  the  child  has  of  whom  he 
speaks. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  known  law ; 
and,  as  the  infant  has  no  knowledge  of  Qod  or  his  law,  therefore,  it 
is  incapable  of  sinning.  ^  Sin,"  according  to  the  Scriptures,  ^  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law,"  not  of  a  known  law ;  though  in  a  qualified 
sense,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  latter  is  true.  But  how  much  is 
meant,  when  it  is  said  that  sin  is  a  transgression  of  a  knoitn  law? 
Must  the  child,  before  it  can  sin,  be  old  enough  to  be  instructed  as  to 
the  existence  and  government  of  God,  and  the  claims  of  his  law  ? 
Then  many  adult  persons  cannot  sin.  On  this  ground,  the  whole 
class  of  uneducated  deaf-mutes  would  be  incapable  of  sinning ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  heathen.  These 
have  never  been  instructed  as  to  God  or  his  kw,  and  have  no  proper 
conceptions  of  either.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  therefore,  that  sin  is 
the  transgression  of  known  law,  in  such  a  sense  as  this. 

Every  human  bemg  may  be  sapposed  to  have,  in  the  language  of 
Paul,  ^  the  law  of  God  written  <m  the  heart"  (Bom.  2;  15).    In  other 
words,  every  human  being  has  the  ca^pandij  €i  moral  perception,  and 
66* 
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has  some  degree  of  each  perception,  eome  knowledge  of  the  right,  in 
diatioction  from  the  wrong.  This  the  heathen  have.  This  also  has 
the  deaf-mute.  This  the  child  has  very  early,  and  may  kave^  for 
anght  we  know  to  the  contrary,  from  the  first.  AVhy  may  it  not  as 
easily  and  as  early  perceive  the  differenoe  beM?een  right  and  wrong,  as 
that  between  different  colors,  or  sounds  ?  Of  this  law  written  on  the 
heart  of  every  human  being,  sin  is  a  transgression ;  and  if  infants  are 
human  beings,  they  are  capable  of  it.  Yea,  more  than  this,  they  are 
chargeable  with  it ;  for  we  have  before  proved  that  they  are  sinners. 

Selfishness,  in  a  human  being,  is  always  sin.  This  proposition  is 
indubitable.  And  of  this  hateful  affection,  children  are  as  capable  in 
infancy,  as  they  ever  are.  Indeed,  they  begin  to  manifest  their  self- 
ishness, and  various  other  forms  of  sin,  as  soon  as  they  exliibit  any- 
thing, almost  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  How  long  do  children  ordi- 
narily live,  before  they  begin  to  manifest  peevishness,  fretfulness, 
impatience,  or  stubborn  will,  resistance  to  parental  authority,  and 
other  like  forms  of  wickedness  ? 

But  we  read  of  some  in  the  Bible,  it  is  said,  who  '<  had  no  knowl- 
edge between  good  and  eviL"  Such  persons,  surely,  could  not  sin. 
Moses  does  indeed  say,  in  a  single  instance :  ''  Your  children  which, 
in  that  day,  had  no  knowledge  between  good  and  evil,  they  shall  in- 
herit the  land,  and  unto  them  will  I  give  it"  (Deut.  1:  39.)  But 
does  Moses  mean  to  represent  these  children  as  without  the  faculties 
of  moral  agents ;  without  any  character,  good  or  bad ;  as  having  little 
more  than  an  animal  existence  ?  We  do  not  so  understand  the  pas- 
sage. Moses  here  adopts  a  very  common  description  of  little  chil- 
dren, whose  knowledge  is  limited,  and  who  have  had  no  positive 
instruction  respecting  God  or  his  law.  Of  such  children  it  may  be 
said,  in  a  qualified  sense,  that  they  ^'  have  no  knowledge  between 
good  and  evil,**  comparatively  none ;  while  yet  they  may  "  have  the 
law  written  on  the  heart,^  and  may  habitually  transgress  it.  Does 
any  one  doubt,  that  the  children,  in  that  congregation  which  came 
out  of  Egypt,  were  selfish  beings ;  or  that  selfishness,  in  a  human 
heart,  is  always  sin  ? 

We  have  now  shown  that  infant  children  have  a  moral  and  sinful 
character,  and  on  what  grounds  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  possessing 
such  a  character ;  not  that  they  come  into  the  world  sinners  from 
some  preexistent  state ;  nor  that  they  have  a  sinful  nature,  but  no 
actual  sin.  lliey  are  sinners,  because  they  are  selfish  creatures. 
They  have  the  germs,  the  buddings,  the  beginnings  of  selfishness  from 
the  first ;  and  all  selfishness  is  sin. 
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And  now  if  any  one  ask  us^  how  such  infants  are  to  be  saved,  we 
answer:  In  much  the  same  manner  as  adults.  The  adult  has  a  sinful, 
selfish  heart,  which  must  be  changed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  he  is  ever 
saved ;  and  so  has  the  infant  The  adult  must  be  forgiven  through 
the  atonement  of  Christy  and  so  must  the  infant  Both  are  saved, 
if  saved  at  all,  through  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  atoning  blood. 

Those  who  regard  the  infant  mind  as  disordered  on  account  of  the 
fall,  but  not  sinful,  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  into  it,  and 
corrects  its  disorders,  and  they  call  this  correction  regeneration. 
But  it  is  no  regeneration,  in  the  Gospel  sense.  B^eneration  is  a 
change  of  hearij  of  the  morcU  affeoUonSy  from  sin  to  holiness.  But 
the  infant,  according  to  the  supposition,  has  no  moral  affections  to  be 
changed.  It  has  no  sinful  heart  to  be  renewed.  It  is  as  incapa- 
ble of  regeneration,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  brute.  And 
as  to  its  indebtedness  to  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  this  too  is 
impossible ;  because  it  has  no  sins  to  be  forgiven. 

Those  who  hold  to  the  sin  of  nature,  without  actual  sin,  believe 
that  the  blood  of  atonement  is  in  some  way  applied  for  the  cleansing 
of  this  nature,  after  which  the  subject  is  prepared  for  heaven.  But 
we  see  no  adaptedness  in  the  atonement  to  effect  such  a  result,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  it  was  ever  efiected.  What  is  the  atonement  ?  Not 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  washing  away  of  sin,  nolene  volene. 
The  atonement  is  simply  SLfoundationy  on  which  sin,  when  forsaken, 
can  be  forgiven.  Of  itself,  the  atonement  saves  nobody.  The  blood 
of  atonement  washes  away  no  sin,  whether  original  or  actual,  whether 
in  the  adult  or  the  infant,  until  that  sin,  through  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  is  repented  of  and  put  away. 

But  it  will  be  asked :  If  the  infant  is  capable  of  sinning,  is  it  ca- 
pable also  of  repenting  of  his  sins,  so  that  they  may  be  washed  away  ? 
To  this  we  reply :  If  the  infant  has  moral  affections  at  all,  then  these 
may  be  changed,  from  selfishness  to  benevolence,  from  sin  to  holiness ; 
in  which  case  it  will  have  the  elemerU  of  repentance,  though  not, 
perhaps,  the  precise  form  of  it.  It  has  that  which  will  he  repent- 
ance, the  moment  it  comes  to  a  sight  and  sense  of  its  sins.  In  this 
respect,  the  case  of  the  infant  resembles  that  of  a  pious  heathen. 
We  can  conceive  of  a  heathen,  who  may  be  saved  by  Christ,  though 
he  has  never  heard  of  him,  and,  of  course,  has  never  exercised  that 
form  of  holiness  which  we  call  faith.  But  if  he  is  truly  pious,  he 
has  the  element  of  faith,  though  not  the  form.  He  has  that  which 
will  be  faith,  the  moment  he  comes  where  his  Saviour  is.    And  so  of 
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the  renewed  iafant.  Iti  affeotiooi  being  changed  firom  sin  to  holi* 
ness,  he  hai  now  the  element  of  aU  holinets.  And  his  holiness  will 
assume  the  different  forms  of  repentance,  faith,  submission,  lore^ 
whencTer  the  appropriate  objects  of  these  scTeral  graces  are  pre^ 
sented  to  its  mind. 

It  is  a  recommendation  of  the  view  here  taken  as  to  the  character 
and  prospects  of  infants,  that  it  places  them  among  the  human  raoa^ 
and  makes  the  ground  oi  their  salvation  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  If  they  are  sared  at  all,  as  we  hope  and  trust  thej  are, 
they  are  saved,  like  other  sinners,  on  the  ground  of  the  G^peL 
Thej  are  renewed,  pardoned,  adopted  into  the  family  of  Qod,  and 
become  his  children.  And  when  they  are  taken  up  to  heaven,  they 
will  stand  there,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merits,  neither  as 
beings  whose  disorders  have  been  corrected,  but  who  have  nought  to 
be  forgiven.  They  will  stand  up  in  the  midst  of  the  ransomed  throng, 
and  unite  with  them  in  singing :  ^  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book^ 
and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeewtsd 
9$  to  God  by  iky  bloody  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people 
and  nation." 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  of  the  view  we  have  taken.  It 
removes  all  embarrassment  as  to  the  Hme  when  infont  chiMren  begia 
to  act  for  themselves,  and  holds  out  the  strongest  inducements  to  pa-' 
rental  fidelity.  The  question  iq  frequently  asked :  When  do  children 
begin  to  be  moral  agents,  to  act  for  themselves,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
actual  sin  ?  On  the  theories  we  reject,  these  are  impracticable  qucjfi- 
tions.  They  never  have  been  answered,  and  never  can  be.  But  on 
the  theory  we  propose,  there  is  no  difficohy.  The  child  begins  to  be 
a  moral  agent,  to  act  for  himself,  and  to  commit  sin,  from  the  first 
It  receives  its  soul,  as  Adam  did  his,  with  the  first  breath  of  bfe, 
and  sets  up  for  itself,  a  moral  agent,  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  It§ 
Capacities  are  indeed  feeble,  its  exercises  feeble,  and  its  sin  of  smaS 
account,  compared  with  what  it  will  be^  if  persisted  in,  in  future  years  s^ 
still,  it  is  selfishness,  it  is  sin,  it  is  of  the  same  hateful  nature  as  other 
sin,  and,  if  left  unrestrained  and  unbroken,  will  soon  branch  forth  into 
the  most  frightful  forms  of  wickedness. 

And  now  if  it  be  asked :  How  long  may  this  little  one's  sahratioD 
be  hoped  for,  ca  an  infant^  in  case  it  is  removed  by  death,  —  we 
answer :  its  salvation  is  not  to  be  looked  for  at  all,  except  as  it  is  re-' 
Hewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  washed  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ^ 
So  kmg  as  the  infant  is  incapable  of  parental  iostraction,  it  may  b# 
hoped  that  the  Spirit  will  do  for  it,  wUhmt  sock  instruction,  wha^ 
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later  in  life,  it  could  only  be  expected  to  do  with  it  And  as  soon  as 
the  period  of  instrnction  arrives,  and  arrive  it  will  very  soon,  if  par- 
ents arc  faithful  to  the  souls  of  their  children,  they  have  abundant 
reason  to  hope  that,  living  or  dying,  God  will  bless  them  with  his 
salvation. 

Let  them,  then,  commence  early,  and  pursue  assiduously,  the  work 
which  €rod  has  given  them  to  do.  From  the  first,  their  children 
should  be  the  objects  of  earnest  prayer.  From  the  first,  they  should 
be  consecrated  and  devoted  to  the  Lord.  And  as  the  infant  mind 
begins  to  open,  to  receive  impressions  from  parental  lips,  let  their 
^  doctrine  drop  as  the  rain,  and  distil  as  the  dew ;  as  the  small  rain 
upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass."  For 
although,  as  we  said,  so  long  as  the  child  is  incapable  of  parentid  in- 
struction, the  Spirit  may  be  relied  upon  to  bestow  his  blessing  with- 
out it ;  yet  the  Holy  Spirit  will  never  wink  at  parental  nnfaithfulness. 
He  will  not  tolerate  it,  or  connive  at  it  He  will  not  make  himself, 
in  this  way,  the  minister  of  sin.  Parents  who  carelessly  neglect  their 
duties  to  their  children,  and  trust  to  the  Spirit  for  their  conversion, 
will  probably  be  disappointed.  It  will  be  no  more  than  jusHce,  if 
they  should  be. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  how  closely  this  subject  urges  upon  all  par- 
ents to  be  faithful.  Let  them  do  their  work,  and  the  Spirit  wUl  do 
his.  But  let  them  neglect  their  appropriate  work,  as  parents,  and 
trifle  with  their  obligations,  and  there  is  little  hope  either  for  thdr 
children  or  themselves. 


ARTICLE    VI. 
THE  ALLEGED  DISAGREEMENT  BETWEEN  PAUL  AND  JAMES. 

By  E.  P.  Barrows,  Jr.,  Prof.  Sacred  Literature  in  Western  Reserro  College. 

It  is  not  because  we  believe  that  the  mass  of  Protestant  readers 
find  serious  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  language  of  James  respecting 
justification  with  that  of  Paul,  that  we  devote  an  article  to  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  these  two  inspired  writers* 
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On  the  oontrarj,  H  has  ever  been  to  us  a  trefghty  argometit  for  their 
«abstaiiiial  harmotij,  that  plain,  unsophisticated  men,  who  take  the 
whole  Scriptures  lor  their  mle  of  fioith  and  practice,  feel  no  real  con- 
tradietion  between  the  teachings  of  Panl  and  JasMs.  For  this 
ease  &Us  nnder  the  common  principles  of  interpretation,  by  which 
every  man  of  good  sense,  though  he  may  never  hate  stated  them 
to  himself  in  a  scientific  form,  or  have  heard  them  so  stated  by  others, 
is,  nevertheless,  oonstantly  guided  in  ascertaining  the  true  import  of 
an  autiior's  words.  When  men  write,  as  did  Panl  and  James,  for 
the  coounon  mind,  the  meaning  wfat^  the  common  mind  naturally 
gathers  ^m  their  language^  may  be  lawfully  received  as  the  true 
meaning*  An  exception  may  be,  indeed,  allowed  in  the  case  where 
aUttsioos  to  ancient  costoma,  institiitions,  or  modes  of  thought,  require 
the  light  of  learned  research  to  place  the  modem  in  the  etB/d  position 
of  the  ancient  reader.  But  the  present  is  not  such  a  case^  On  the 
subject  of  justification  the  New  Testament  is  its  own  interpreter,  and 
needs  not  for  its  illustration  the  light  of  archaeological  lore.  JusUy, 
thea,  may  we  adduce  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  readers  have  never 
found  serious  difficulty  in  bringing  the  doctrines  of  Paul  and  James  into 
harmony  with  each  other,  in  evidence  of  their  substantial  agreement 

W^  think,  nevertheless,  that  aa  iavestigation  of  the  allied  dis- 
agreement between  these  twe  writers  will  be  pn^table,  as  ftimishing 
an  occasion  for  ilkMtrating  some  important  principles  of  ieterpreta- 
tion ;  and,  we  would  add,  for  showing  how  learned  critics  may  dwell 
upon  difierenoes  in  the  mode  of  apprehending,  exhibiting  or  applyitig 
the  self-same  truth,  until  these  difierenoes  grow,  in  their  view,  into 
irreconcilable  contradictions  of  doctrine. 

We  begin  with  a  statement  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  conceded 
that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  views  of  James  and 
Paul. 

1.  Both  teach  that  true  faith  is  e$$eniialkf  connected  with  good 
worktj  90  thai  an  alleged  faith  that  is  without  good  works,  is  vain,  and 
cannot  avail  to  jusHficaHon  before  Ood 

This  idea  of  faith  without  works  James  illustrates  by  two  simili- 
tudes. The  first  is  that  of  a  man  who  shall  say  to  the  hungry  and 
naked :  <'  Depart  in  peace :  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,"  but  shall  refuse 
to  give  <<  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body."  Here  it  is 
manifest  that  he  means  to  exhibit  an  empty  and  tmyW  fiuth.  For 
the  love  with  whioh  he  compares  it,  being  unaccompanied  by  deedh 
of  mercy,  is  an  empty  and  unreal  love  —  a  love  which  consists  in 
word  and  in  tongue  only,  not  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
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The  odier  simUkode  la  drawn  from  the  faidi  of  devilfl.  ^Thoa 
bolievest  that  there  is  one  God;  Ihon  doeet  wdl:  Ike  derik  aba  be^ 
Ueve,  and  tremble.**  In  this  he  exhibits  a  iheartiicai  fhith  nneon* 
neeted  with  love  and  obedience.  The  faith  of  devils  does^  indeed^ 
differ  from  the  dead  faith  set  forth  hj  the  first  similitode.  It  is,  in  a 
oertain  sense,  real,  for  it  produees  trembling.  Bat,  since  it  is  noi 
coBAected  with  love  and  good  woriss,  it  agrees  with  the  former  kind 
ot  faith  in  the  main  point  of  being  Afake^  and  not  a  true  fiuth. 

These  two  comparisons,  taken  together,  show  that,  in  the  mind  of 
Jame»  << faith  without  works"  is  a  sporiooe  faith,  and  not  that  whieb 
the  Gospel  demands. 

It  would  be  wasting  words  to  show  that  to  such  a  spmiovs  fidtk 
the  Apostle  Paul  would  denj,  with  as  much  rehemenoe  as  Jamesy 
all  saving  ^oacj.  His  view  of  faith  makes  it  necessarilj  operative 
in  good  works ;  and  of  those  who,  profbssing  to  hold  the  doctrine  oB 
ik»  cross,  continue  in  the  iH>»ctice  of  sin,  he  aftrms  peremptorily  that 
Ihej  "^  shall  net  inherit  the  kingd<Nn.  of  God."  (1  Cor.  9: 10.) 

2.  BM  tsaeh  thai^  they  who  do  rigfOewumH  $hatt  he  Jueiified  omA 
eaved. 

A  proud,  self-righteous  dependence  upon  works,  as  the  meritorioM 
ground  of  justificatioB,  the  Apostle  Paul  does  indeed  oembal  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  Scriptural  Mrgnmentation.  Works  performed  ia 
audi  a  spirit  have,  with  him,  only  the  outward  form  of  righteousnesa 
without  its  substance ;  nay  more,  they  are  positively  sinful  and  abomi« 
nable  in  God's  sight.  To  be  tmly  good)  they  must  be  done  ia  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  in  humble,  believing  dependence  upon  GUmI's  mercy« 
And  here  there  is  an  entire  agreement  between  him  and  James. 
The  Epistle  of  the  latter  is  throughout  thoroughly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  self^righteousness.  He  ia  not  contendingybr  works  without 
faith,  into  which  pride  must  of  necessity  entsi:  as  an  essential  elemeaty 
but  against  faith  without  works.  With  him,  not  less  thaa  with  tte 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  cast  in  the^  mould 
of  constant  prayerftil  dependence  upon  God.  In  proof  of  this  let  as 
look  for  a  moment  at  a  single  passage  of  his  Epistle.  ^  If  any  of  yon 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith, 
nothing  wavering.  For  he  thiU  wavereth  i»  like  a  wa^e  of  the  seit 
driven  with  th#  wiad  mid. tossed  Por  let  not  ii^  mm^  think  tba^  bo 
sbaUraceive  aagttfaiBg  of  the  LoaA  A  d#ubte-miaded maoc'^-^dfe 
vided  between  fwlii  and  nnbeUefi— <^ia  unstable  in  att.  his  w^ 
(1:«— 8.) 
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The  tuhfed^iuttier  of  the  prayer  here  recommended  is  *^  wisdom,'' 
which  implies  io  the  petitioner  a  humble,  self-distrustful  spirit  The 
farm  is  that  of  unwavering  faith  in  God's  goodness  and  liberality ; 
and  this,  again,  carries,  by  necessary  implication,  the  idea  that  the 
petitioner  renounces  all  claim  to  the  gift  on  the  ground  of  his  own 
merit  The  expression,  '^  and  upbraideth  not,"  presupposes,  on  the 
part  of  him  who  offers  the  prayer,  a  deep  consciousness  of  his  many 
infirmities  and  short-oomings^  and  of  the  just  ground  which  Grod  has 
to  withhold  his  gifts,  or  to  accompany  them  with  merited  reproaches. 
The  dosing  remark,  '*  a  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his 
ways"  (which  implies  the  constancy  of  the  man  of  single-minded 
faith),  brings  to  view  the  influence  of  such  a  humble,  dependent, 
prayerful  spirit,  or  of  its  opposite,  upon  the  life.  Here,  then,  we 
have  that  life  of  faith  upon  which  the  Apostle  Paul  insists,  though 
not  in  a  form  so  definite  and  perfectly  developed. 

Besides  the  above^  and  other  similar  passagesi  where  faith  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  as  the  principle  of  the  Christian  life,  it  is  to  be 
further  observed  that  the  writer,  through  the  whole  progress  of  the 
Epistle,  is  continually  dealing  out  heavy  blows  against  that  spirit  of 
worldliness  and  pride  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  Phari- 
seeism,  as  it  was  encountered  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  is  admira- 
bly exhibited  by  Neander  in  his  brief  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
James,  in  which  he  shows  the  entire  unity  of  spirit  and  aim  between 
the  two  writers.  To  this  work  we  refer  the  reader,  contenting  our- 
selves with  a  single  extract  firom  it 

**  The  Pauline  view  of  &ith  presupposes  the  strongly  marked  distinction 
between  Law  and  Gospel^  a  doctrinal  ^k)6ition  oppo^d  to  legal  righteous- 
ness, to  the  merit  of  one's  own  works.  Opposition  to  the  Jewish  tendency 
to  externals  was  the  precise  ground  on  Which  it  planted  itself;  and  where 
that  tendency  previdled,  a  perverted  form  of  this  view  could  as  little  gain 
admission  as  the  view  itself 

**  Bat  to  resume  our  question :  may  not  this  particular  error,''—  the  fidse 
idea  of  fidth  and  over-estimation  of  mere  faith, —  which  James  opposes,  be 
also  traced  back  to  the  same  radical  tendency  ?  Let  us  only  compare  what 
precedes  and  what  follows  the  discussion  of  this  topic  in  the  second  chapter^ 
It  is  preceded  (chap,  i.)  by  a  rebuke  df  those  who  founded  an  imaginary 
claim  on  the  mere  hearitag  of  tlie  Word,  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  it,  without 
holding  themselves  botind  to  practiM  it ;  to  which  u  added  the  rebuke  of  a 
mere  &ncied  and  seeming  serride  Of  God.  What  now  is  this  but  that  very 
same  spirit  of  reiianoe  bit  th^  ektenial)  which  manifints  itself  in  a  mero  ad» 
hereiioe  te  certain  artides  of  fiuth, -- fiuth  in  the  one  troe  God,  the  Idten^ 
*^and  on  this  ground  alone  daims  td  be  righteoosi  without  recogniiing  th« 
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doBiimds  of  this  fiiith  upon  the  life  ?  As  knowledge  aad  praotice  «re  at  war 
with  each  other,  so  are  £edth  and  life.  A  merely  theoretical  faith  corresponds 
exactly  to  a  merely  theoretical  knowledge.  The  same  man,  who  satisfies 
himself  with  being  able  to  discourse  much  of  the  law  without  obeying  it,  is 
also  the  one  who  makes  a  boast  of  his  &ith,  without  holding  himself  bound  to 
the  practice  of  that  which  faith  requires.  The  same  man  who  finds  the  es- 
sence of  religion  in  certain  external  works,  and  claims  to  be  a  true  worship- 
per of  God  merely  on  the  groond  of  professing  the  true  religion,  is  the  one 
also  who  claims  to  be  accoonied  righteous  through  a  faith  which  produces 
no  works.  If  we  turn  now*  to  what  follows  (chap,  iii.),  we  feid  that  James 
is  h&^  rebuking  those  who  were  eyer  ready  to  exalt  tbemselTes  i&to  teach- 
ers of  others ;  but  who,  by  teaching  what  they  did  not  practise,  made  them- 
selves the  more  liable  to  condemnation.  What  then  is  this  but  that  same 
radical  tendency  over  again  ?  And  on  what  ground  should  we  be  justified 
in  rending  the  intermediate  passage  from  its  connection,  and  making  it  refer 
to  something  else,  the  explanation  of  which  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than 
bk  this  one  radical  tendency  ? 

**  It  is  tme,  that  in  the  manner  of  meeting  these  errors,  which  we  will  now 
further  consider,  James  is  distingnished  in  a  peculiar  way  from  Paul.  It  is 
Hie  more  pradical  man  in  contrast  with  the  more  systematic ;  die  man  to 
whose  wholly  Jewish  development^  fidth  in  Christ  was  superadded  as  the 
crown  and  completion,  —  in  contrast  with  him,  whose  faith  in  Christ  todc 
the  form  of  direct  opposition  to  his  earlier  Jewish  view^,  as  the  oentre  of  a 
wholly  new  creation.  Hence  with  James,  opposition  to  error  takes  more 
the  form  of  single  propositions  and  exhortations ;  with  Paul,  it  is  a  connected 
view,  in  which  all  proceeds  from  one  central  point  With  James,  the  refer- 
ence to  Christ  appears  only  as  one  particular  among  others,  a  peculiarity 
especially  objected  to  this  Epistle,  as  if  Christ  were  not  to  be  found  in  it ; 
while  with  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  object  is  to  exalt  Christ,  who  is 
everywhere  placed  foremost,  and  is  everywhere  represented  as  the  centre  of 
the  whole  life,  from  whom  all  is  derived,  to  whom  all  is  referred.  But  yet, 
in  these  single  propositions  and  admonitions  of  James,  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  higher  unity  lying  at  the  basis ;  and  can  show  that  all  have  reference  to 
Christ  as  the  living  centre,  even  though  he  is  not  expressly  named.  There 
may  be  a  form  of  moral  development,  which  receives  its  true  light  and  its 
tme  significance  through  reference  to  Him  as  its  centre  and  source,  although 
he  is  not  expressly  recognized  by  name ;  and  his  name  may  be  of^en  on  the 
lips,  while  yet  the  whole  inward  character  has  formed  itself  without  refer* 
enee  to  Him.  In  this  light  we  must  now  endeavor  to  tinderstand  the  con* 
troversial  and  admonitory  passages  of  this  Epistle*" 

James  does  not,  then,  any  more  than  Paul,  ascribe  saving  effi* 
eaey  to  works  without  fatdbu  The  good  works  on  whidi  he  inrats 
flow  from  the  spirit  of  lote,  fhitfa  and  hamitttj.  Thej  oonstitHte^ 
therefore,  true  permmal  rijfktwusnest^  and  not  the  fidse  righteow** 
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nesB  upon  which  the  Jewish  l^ialists  rested  their  ckim  to  God's 
favor. 

Now  the  Scriptures  oniformlj  represent  that  thej  who  do  rights 
eousness  —  the  true  righteousness  which  we  have  been  considering — 
shall  be  justified  and  saved.  This  they  sometimes  do  in  formal  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  faith,  flEuth  being  regarded  as  the  fouor 
tain,  and  good  works  as  the  stream  issuing  from  this  fountain  (which 
is  the  most  fimdamental  view  of  the  suligect) ;  and  sometimes  in  a 
umple  and  direct  waj ;  but  always  with  the  assumption  that  mea 
live  under  an  eoonomj  of  grace  which  offers  pardon  to  the  penitent, 
and  accepts  sincere  obedience,  though  it  be  alloyed  with  many  im* 
perfections. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  our  Saviour  often  points  out  to 
his  hearers  obedience  to  Odd's  wiU  as  the  way  of  salvation.  ^  Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  (Matt.  7:  21.)  To  the  young  man  who  proposed  to  htm 
the  question :  ^  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
have  eternal  life  ?"  he  gave  a  true  answer :  ">  If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments.'*  Some,  we  are  aware,  have  maintained 
that  our  Lord's  object  in  this  reply  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
exposition  of  the  Divine  law  in  its  true  character,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  thus  be  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  salvation 
through  the  works  of  the  law,  and  be  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  himself.  But  this  does  not  accord  with  either  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  our  Lord's  teachings,  or  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
instructions.  Beyond  all  contradiction  Jesus  meant,  by  ^keeping 
the  commandments,"  keeping  them  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter 
only ;  and  true  spiritual  obedience  has,  everywhere  in  God's  word, 
the  promise  of  eternal  life.  The  first  aim  of  the  Saviour  was,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  turn  away  the  inquirer's  mind  from  self-imposed 
works  of  piety  to  the  commandments  of  God.  But  when  he  betrayed 
his  ignorance  of  the  deep  spiritual  character  of  God's  law,  our  Lord 
proposed  a  duty  which  put  to  the  test  the  inmost  aflfections  of  his 
bosom,  and  thus  brought  out  distinctly  to  view  the  unwelcome  truth 
that  he  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  a  worldly  spirit,  and,  by 
necessary  consequence,  destitute  of  all  true  obedience  to  God. 

To  the  same  purport  are  the  words  ol  Peter,  uttered  in  view  of 
CcHmelitts's  account  of  the  heavenly  vision  with  whieh  God  had  f«H 
Tored  him:  ^Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  oi  peat- 
BOOB ;  but  in  every  nation^  he  that  feanth  him  aad  worketh  righi- 
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eoosness,  is  accepted  with  him.**  (Acts  10:  34,  S5.)  The  reference 
of  Peter  is  to  the  past  life  of  Cornelias,  while  he  was  yet  ignorant 
of  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ  He  was  ''  a  devout  man,  and 
one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  honse,  which  gare  much  alms  to  the 
people,  and  prayed  to  Qod  always."  (Acts  10:  2.)  These  services, 
being  performed  in  a  humble,  believing  spirit,  were  acceptable  to 
God,  and  he  had  manifested  his  approbation  of  them  by  instructing 
Cornelias  in  a  vision  how  he  might  learn  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Christ  The  words  of  Peter,  in  his  rehearsal  of  the  matter 
at  Jerusalem :  ^  Who  shaU  tell  thee  words,  whereby  thou  and  all  thy 
house  shall  be  saved"  (Acts  11:  14),  ought  not  to  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  bring  into  the  narrative  an  absurd  and  unscriptural  idea — that 
of  an  impenitent  man  rendering  to  God  acceptable  service.  The 
salvation  which  had  come  to  Cornelius's  house,  before  the  preaching 
of  Peter,  existed,  so  to  speak,  in  a  rudimentary  form.  Its  iiill  de- 
velopment and  completion  was  to  be  through  faith  in  Christ  crucified. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  that  Paul  also,  not  less  directly  than 
Christ  and  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  teaches  that  they  who  do 
righteousness,  in  the  true,  spiritual  sense  of  the  words,  shall  be  justi- 
fied and  saved.  Declarations  to  this  effect  will  not  of  course  occur 
in  his  arguments  against  Jewish  legalists.  But  if  we  can  find  a  pas- 
sage where  the  question  is  not :  What  is  the  meritorious  ground  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  f  but :  What  course  of  moral  conduct  will  render  a 
man  aeceptalle  to  Godf  there  we  may  reasonably  look  for  them. 
Now  snch  a  passage  occurs  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  he  is  contending  against  precisely  the  same  error 
which  James  attacks  —  a  vain  reliance  on  speculative  notions  and 
outward  relations  and  privileges,  unaccompanied  by  the  substantial 
fruits  of  righteousness  —  and  there  we  find,  not  that  James  has  copied 
Paul,  as  De  Wette  and  others  groundlessly  assume,  but  that  the  two 
writers,  attacking  the  same  error,  naturally  fall  into  the  same  method 
of  argumentation. 

Addressing  the  Jew  who,  glorying  in  his  relations  to  Abraham, 
condemned  the  Gentiles  for  the  sins  which  he  himself  committed,  he 
says :  **  Who  [God]  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds : 
to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and 
honor  foid  immortality,  et^-nal  life :  but  unto  them  that  are  oonten- 
tious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indigna- 
tion and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil ;  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Grentile ;  but  glory,  honor 
and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
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also  to  the  (Gentile :  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God." 
(Bom.  2:  6— IL) 

Can  any  one  show  why  the  Apostle  Paul  is  not,  in  this  passage, 
as  much  of  a  '* legalist"  as  James  in  the  second  diapter  of  his  Epis- 
tle ?  Paul  affirms  that  it  is  not  hearing  and  understanding  the  law, 
but  doing  it,  that  brings  salvation  to  the  soul ;  James,  that  it  is  not 
bearing  the  Gospel  and  professing  to  believe  it  — ^  ^  though  a  man 
say  he  hath  faith" -^  but  doing  it  Can  there  be  a  parallelism  more 
complete  ? 

De  Wette,  who  denies  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  views  of 
Paul  and  James  respecting  justification,  admits  that  both  writers  are 
agreed  in  the  position  that  a  disdple  of  Christ  is  not  justified  by  faitb 
alone  without  works ;  but  adds,  that  Paul  '^  would  never  have  said 
with  James  that  one  is  justified  by  works."  ^  But  we  here  see  that 
Paul  does  say  this  very  thing.  For  if  God  renders  "  g^ry,  honor 
and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,**  does  he  not  do  it  in 
view  of  his  working  good  ?  And  if ''  not  the  heaorets  of  the  law  are 
just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  sludl  be  justified,'*  shall 
they  not  be  justified  because  they  have  done  the  law  ?  Would  it  not 
be  well,  then,  befcH'e  asserting  the  irreconeilable  nature  of  the  difler* 
ence  between  Paul  and  James  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  to  in-* 
quire  first  how  Paul's  doctrine  in  the  second  diapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans  can  be  reconciled  with  his  doctrine  in  the  third  chafH 
ter  ?  ^'  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only"  (James  2: 24) ;  <'  Therefore  we  condude  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  oi  the  law"  (Bom.  8:  28) ;  these 
two  texts  have  often  been  arrayed,  like  hostile  combatants,  against 
each  other.  But  is  there  between  them  any  more  discrepancy  than 
between  the  two  following  of  Paul :  ^  Not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are 
just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified;"  ^  A 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?"  In  the  lat* 
ter  case  the  commentators  justly  recondle  these  different,  and  appa- 
rently contradictory  statements,  by  a  consideration  of  the  different 
objects  which  the  Apostle  had  in  view.  Like  every  other  writer  of 
good  sense,  he  adapts,  they  tell  us,  his  language  to  the  case  in  hand. 
K  he  is  discussing  the  question  of  the  tneritoriom  ground  of  forgive* 
ness  and  justification,  he  tells  us  that  ^^  a  man  is  justified  by  faith, 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law."  But  if  the  question  is :  Whai  course 
of  moral  eonduet  is  acceptable  to  Crod  ?  he  affirms  that  ^^  not  the 

1  Niemals  wUrde  er  mit  Jak.  gesagt  haben,  dass  man  durch  werke  gerechtfer- 
tigt  werde.  •—  Excursus  ad  locum. 
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bearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall 
be  jastified."  A  good  and  sufficient  explanation  this.  Now  let  the 
same  just  canon  of  interpretation  be  applied  to  the  language  of  James 
as  compared  with  that  of  Paul,  and  the  alleged  discrepancy  yanishes. 

Here,  then,  we  might  rest  the  argument.  If  the  error  which  James 
attacks  Paul  also  condemns,  and  if  the  position  which  James  assumes 
Paul  also  defends,  why  talk  any  longer  of  irreconcilable  disagreement? 
But  since  some  writers  of  no  mean  standing,  as,  for  example,  Hug, 
have  strenuously  maintained  that  there  is  in  the  Epistle  of  James 
express  reference  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  and  that  he 
aims,  if  not  to  refute  the  doctrine  itself,  at  least  to  oppose  a  one- 
sided and  erroneous  view  of  it,  which  was  likely  to  become  the  preva- 
lent view,  a  further  discussion  of  the  question  seems  to  be  necessary. 

And  here  the  question  respecting  the  date  of  the  Epistle  imme- 
diately forces  itself  upon  our  attention.  Hug,  who  maintains  that  it 
was  '^  written  of  set  purpose  against  Paul,  against  the  doctrine  that 
faith  procures  man  justification  and  the  Divine  favor,"  assumes  for  its 
origin  a  time  not  long  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  reached 
Palestine,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tentli  year  of  Nero ; 
and  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  critics  generally,  with  some  no- 
table exceptions  however,  to  assign  to  the  Epistle  a  post-Pauline 
origin.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  us  to  preponderate  very 
decidedly  on  the  other  side. 

Andfjirstj  the  hypothesis  of  its  earlier  composition  best  explains 
the  fact  that  it  is  addressed  exclusively  to  Jewish  believers.  That  it 
is  limited  to  these  we  assume  as  an  indisputable  fact  We  are  aware, 
indeed,  that  the  expression  used  in  the  salutation,  jalg  dmde>ta  gpv- 
Xais,  **  to  the  twelve  tribes,"  has  been  compared  with  the  words  of 
Paul,  top  'laQa^X  rov  0«ov, "  the  Israel  of  God,"  that  is,  the  true 
church  of  God.  But  the  exactly  equivalent  expression,  to  doa^exd- 
qivh)v  ^fiWPy  "our  twelves  tribes"  (Acts  26:  7),  denotes  the  literal 
Israel,  and  this  is  certainly  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
words  in  the  salutation  of  James,  especially  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  words  that  follow,  raft  ip  rj  diaanoQ^^  "  who  are  in  the 
dispersion."  We  ought  not  to  assume  for  the  expression  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  without  obvious  necessity.  But  here  no  such  neces- 
sity can  be  alleged ;  for  there  is  not,  throughout  the  whole  Epistle, 
80  much  as  a  trace  of  the  existence  of  Grentile  converts  in  the  churches 
addressed.  The  sins  rebuked  by  the  writer,  such  as  a  vain  reliance 
on  knowledge  and  speculative  notions  without  obedience,  anxiety  to 
usurp  the  office  of  teaching,  a  contentious  and  slanderous  spirit, 
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^  wars  and  fittings,"  ocmtempl  and  oppression  of  ibe  poor,  and  pr«« 
sumptuous  deyotion  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  gain ;  are  all  thoroughly 
Jewish  in  their  character.  Ko  man,  who  is  not  under  the  influence 
of  a  previously  adopted  theory,  can,  we  think,  peruse  the  Epistle 
without  the  conviction  that  it  is  addressed,  as  its  salutation  implies, 
to  churches  which  are  exclusively  Jewish,  or  in  which,  at  least,  the 
Oentile  element  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  separate  notice* 

Now  it  is  conceded  that  "  if  the  Epistle  was  not  written,''  to  usa 
the  words  of  Davidson,  *'  till  after  the  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  if  it  was  addressed  to  churches  of  Jewiidi  Chris- 
tians only,  it  is  difficult  to  find  such  communities."  ^  But,  as  the 
same  writer  shows,  nothing  militates  against  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  many  such  churches  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  Christianity  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  tlie  Jews  was 
exceedingly  rapid.  Very  early  in  its  history,  after  the  lapse  of  only 
a  few  weeks  at  the  farthest,  we  are  told  that,  in  Jerusalem,  '*  the 
number  of  the  men  was  about  five  thousand  "  (Acts  4:  4) ;  and,  afler 
this,  that  ^^  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  muUitudea 
both  of  men  and  women  "  (5: 14).  After  the  murder  of  Stephen, 
there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the  church  which  was  at  Jeru- 
salem,  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles  "  (Acts  8:  1).  These  con- 
verts, we  are  told,  "  went  everywhere,  preaching  the  word  "  (v.  4)* 
Again  we  read  that  ^'  they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phenioe^ 
and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  unto  none  but  unto 
Jews  only  (Acts  11:  19);  until,  at  Antioch,  some  of  them  ^^  spake 
unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed,  and  turned  unto 
theLord"(vs.  20,  21). 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  above  is  a  full  record  of 
the  labors  performed  by  these  Jewish  converts  out  of  Palestine. 
The  history  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  confessedly  frag- 
mentary, covering  only  detached  portions  of  the  whole  great  field  of 
Christian  activity.  The  present  seems  to  be  given  simply  as  a  par* 
tictdar  ccue  which  the  writer  wishes  to  connect  with  the  important 
event  of  Paul's  coming  from  Tarsus  to  Antioch.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  tliat  the  primitive  Jewish  converts  spread  themselves  through- 
out all  the  regions  bordering  on  Palestine,  and  abounding  with  Jews ; 
and  that  everywhere  they  observed,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period 

1  IntrodactioQ  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol  UI.  p.  322. 
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of  time,  the  rule  of  ^preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews 
only."  Nothing  forbids  us  to  suppose  that,  under  their  labors,  were 
founded  numerous  Jewish  churohes,  such  as  those  which  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  manifestly  addresses.  The  visit  of  Barnabas  to  Tar- 
sus to  seek  Paul  (which  was  in  dose  connection  with  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles),  is  generally  placed  in  A.  D.  48. 
This  allows  ample  time  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity  among 
the  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine. 

Seeondfy^  the  hypothesis  of  the  early  composition  of  the  Epistle 
expbins  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  no  allusion  to  any  contro- 
versy respecting  the  obligation  of  Gentile  converts  to  observe  cir- 
cumcision and  the  law  of  Moses.  This  acknowledged  characteristic 
of  the  Epistle,  De  Wette  uses  as  an  argument  for  the  poet-apoetolie 
date  of  its  composition.  The  controversy  respecting  justification  (in 
which  he  represents  James  as  taking  towards  Paul  an  antagonistic 
position)  hinges  no  longer,  be  tells  us,  as  in  Acts  xv,  Gal.  iii,  etc,  on 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  author  is  through  in  respect 
to  that  question ;  he  knows  only  the  **  law  of  liberty." 

A  far  more  natural  explanation  of  this  fact  is  furnished  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  Epistle  was  written  before  the  origin  of  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  obligation  of  the  Gentiles  to  keep  the  law  of 
Moses.  Of  this  controversy  the  history  is  given  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts ;  and  from  this  we  learn  that  it  first  arose,  as  it 
was  natural  it  should,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  very  success- 
ful labors  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  among  the  Grentiles.  Up  to  that 
period  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
question ;  since  the  great  body  of  converts  consisted  of  Jews,  who, 
while  they  received  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah  promised  to 
their  fathers,  yet  persevered  as  before  in  the  observance  of  the  Mo- 
saic ceremonies.  An  Epistle  written,  as  we  assume  this  to  have 
been,  some  time  before  the  convocation  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem  recorded  in  Acts  xv,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  silent 
respecting  a  controversy  which  had  as  yet  no  existence. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  the  Epistle  to  have  been  vrritten  soon  after 
the  death  of  James  the  brother  of  John,^  which  event  took  place 
A.  D.  44,  and  before  the  origin  of  the  controversy  between  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  respecting  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  while 

1  We  intentionally  omit  all  discnssion  of  the  rexed  question  respecting  th« 
permn  of  James,  assnming  that,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  identical  with  James 
the  son  of  Alphens,  he  was  the  man  who,  according  to  the  uniform  testimony  of 
antiquity,  presided  for  many  years  orer  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 
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as  yet  Chrifltianity  was  regarded  not  as  a  new  form  of  religioo,  bat 
rather  as  the  old  form  of  Judaism  exalted  to  its  most  perfect  condi- 
tion ;  while  the  number  of  the  Gentile  conyerts  was  comparatavely 
few,  and  even  these  were  considered  raUier  as  accessions  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  than  as  a  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  exempted  from  obligation  to  the  Mosaic  ritual  (an  idea 
which  was  certainly  not  apprehended  by  the  churches  before  the  la- 
bors of  Paul  and  Barnabas  among  the  Grentiles)  — if  we  assume  this 
hypothesis,  then,  so  far  as^concems  the  persons  addressed  and  the 
method  of  reasoning,  everything  appears  natural  and  in  place.  This 
cannot,  we  think,  be  affirmed  of  any  other  hypothesis.^ 

The  above  view  is  substantially  that  maintained  by  Schnecken- 
burger,  Neander,  Davidson,  and  others.  It  is  also  adopted  by  Alford, 
as  is  manifest  from  a  remark  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Gk)spel  of 
Matthew,  24: 12,  where  he  calls  this  Epistle  of  James  ^the  earliest 
Apostolic  Epistle." 

But  against  the  above  view  of  the  early  origin  of  this  Epistle  va- 
rious arguments  have  been  urged,  the  principal  of  which  will  now  be 
considered. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  abuses  censured  in  the  Epistle 
could,  at  so  early  a  period,  have  taken  such  deep  root  This  objec- 
tion De  Wette  presses  in  proof  of  the  poit-api^ttoUc  origin  of  the 
Epistle.'  With  more  sbDw  of  reason  might  it  be  urged  in  favor  of 
the  date  assigned  by  Hug  and  others,  viz.  about  A.  D.  62 ;  for  the 
corruptions  which  it  portrays  correspond  weU  with  the  predictions  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  respecting  ^  the  last  days  "  (Matt  24: 
12.  Acts  20:  29,  30.  2  Tim.  3:  1 — 5).  Yet,  without  denying  alto- 
gether its  force  as  an  argument  for  the  later  apostolic  composition  of 
the  Epistle,  we  think  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
Corinthian  church  will  show  that  it  is  far  from  being  conclusive. 
Five  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  that  church, 
when  it  became  necessary  that  Paul  should  rebuke  its  members  for 
vices  and  irregularities  of  a  very  gross  character.  Nor  ought  this  to 
be  to  any  a  matter  of  surprise.    The  idea  that  the  primitive  churches 

1  Other  argaments  for  an  early  date  which  appear  to  as  of  doubtful  validity, 
such  as  that  drawn  from  the  nse  of  the  word  awaytuyij^  we  have  omitted.  And 
we  shall,  in  like  manner,  pay  no  regard  to  sundry  frivoloas  objections,  snch  as 
that  no  adequate  reason  can  be  assigned  why  James  should  have  addressed  a 
gpeneral  letter  to  all  Christians ;  and  that  the  external  conveniences  ei^joycd  by 
the  Christian  assemblies  (2:  2,  3),  betray  a  later  period. 

^  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  James,  p.  104. 
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were  saddenly  and  al  ooce  elevated  abore  the  infliienoe  of  the  vice 
and  ignoranoe  in  which  most  of  the  members  had  passed  their  Hves, 
and  aboTe  the  contaminalion,  also,  of  the  eztremeij  corrupt  state  of 
sodetj  bj  which  they  were  sorrounded,  is  more  romantic  than  Scrip- 
tnraL  It  is  as  contrary  to  historic  troth,  as  to  the  entire  analogy  of 
the  plan  of  redemption.  The  vices  which  inf(6cted  the  Corinthian 
church  were,  as  was  natural,  those  to  which  its  members  had  been 
addicted  before  their  conversion  —  the  previuling  vices  of  the  city 
and  region*  How  early  they  manifested  ^rir  insidious  power,  and 
to  what  a  lamentaUe  extent,  the  two  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinth-* 
ians  cleariy  inform  us. 

Let,  now,  the  same  rational  principle  be  applied  to  the  Jewish 
churches  addressed  by  James.  The  Jewish  people  had  become,  as 
a  body,  exceedingly  corrupt.  Glorying  in  their  prerogative  as  the 
duldren  of  Abraham,  boasting  of  their  superior  light  and  knowledge, 
despising  the  Grentiles  as  involved  in  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  idol- 
atry; they  cherished  a  prood,  worldly,  rebellious  and  contentious 
spirit,  such  as  thai  against  which  believers  are  warned  in  the  present 
Epistle.  We  are  aware  that  Macknight  and  others  argue  from  the 
^wars  and  fightings'*  to  which  James  alludes,  that  he  must  have 
written  just  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  arms 
of  Bome.  Bui,  admitting  that  these  ^wars  and  fightings'*  were  of 
the  nature  of  seditions  and  insurrections,  rather  than  of  contentions 
among  themselves  about  rank,  property,  and  the  like  (which  is  very 
doubtful),  still  the  argument  is  not  conclusive.  For  that  last  terrible 
outburst  of  insurrection  which  involved  the  Jewish  nation  in  irretriev- 
able ruin,  was  not  the  sudden  rise  of  a  new  spirit,  but  rather  the  cul- 
mination, so  to  speak,  of  an  old  spirit  of  strife  and  sedition  that  had 
been  long  actively  operating  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism.  ^  During  the 
three  centuries  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  while, 
with  transient  intermissions,  this  nation  of  true  worshippers  was  con- 
tending against  the  Macedonian,  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  or  fret- 
ting under  the  pressure  of  the  Roman  power,  there  was  going  on  a 
slow  accumulation  of  those  emotions  upon  the  national  mind  —  in- 
tense, profound  and  ungovernable,  which,  afler  many  a  portentous 
heave,  at  last  burst  forth,  and  spread  a  universal  ruin."^ 

Now  it  was  natural  that  the  peculiar  vices  of  Judaism,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  Jewish  converts  had  lived  and  moved  from  childhood, 
should  very  early  insinuate  themselves  into  their  churches,  and  should 
require  precisely  such  rebukes  as  are  administered  by  James  in  the 

^  Fanaticism  hj  Isaac  Taylor,  Section  7. 
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Epistle  now  under  consideration.  We  see,  then,  no  necessity  for  as- 
smning  so  late  a  date  as  A.  D.  62,  or  68.  If  fiye  years  sufficed  to 
develop  in  Corinth  such  gross  heathenuk  irregnlarities  as  those  re- 
proved bj  Paul,  why  should  not  a  longer  period  of  years  be  adequate 
to  account  for  the  Jewieh  vices  rebuked  by  James  ? 

2.  The  repeated  allusions  to  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ — ^the 
coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh^;  ^behold  the  Judge  standeth  be- 
fore the  door" — have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  late  origin  of 
the  Epistle.  It  is  not  ne<5BS6ary,  in  the  present  discussion,  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  true  meaning  of  these  expressions.  Let  it  be 
conceded,  if  so  the  reader  choose,  that  they  refer  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  of  which  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  age  seem  to  have 
thought  in  near  connection  with  the  predicted  overthrow  of  Jerusalem* 
Now  believers  were  taught  that  ^  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man,"  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  hold  themselves  in  constant  readi- 
ness for  it.  Even  this  interpretation,  then,  of  the  words  ftimishes  no 
serious  objection  to  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle,  and  that  other  in- 
terpretations can  furnish  no  objection  whatever,  is  manifest 

8.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  is  alleged  to  have  borrowed  ideas 
and  forms  of  expression  from  the  Epistles  of  PauL  A  full  examina- 
tion of  this  argument  would  require  a  comparison  of  the  various  pas- 
sages of  James,  in  which  the  hand  of  an  imitator  is  said  to  be  visible, 
with  the  corresponding  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles.  This  is  a  work 
which  we  would  most  willingly  undertake,  did  our  limits  permit  it, 
and  from  some  examination  which  we  have  already  made,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  the  allegation  of  imitation  would  appear  to  be  groundless. 
At  present  we  can  only  indicate  the  principles  upon  which  such  an 
investigation  should  be  conducted.  It  being  conceded,  then,  as  it 
must  be  by  every  reasonable  critic,  that  the  general  style  of  James 
betrays  no  marks  of  a  copyist,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly 
original,  fresh  and  lively,  the  question  respecting  his  borrowing  from 
Paul  is  reduced  at  once  to  an  inquiry  about  particular  words,  phrases 
and  ideas.  Now,  so  far  as  these  can  be  shown  to  have  belonged  to 
the  common  stock  of  Jewish  religious  thought  and  phraseology,  the 
employment  of  the  same  words,  phrases  and  ideas  by  two  writers 
cannot  prove  that  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other.  There  must  be, 
beyond  this,  such  special  coincidences  in  the  connection  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  costume  of  the  arguments  as  cannot  be  explained 
from  a  common  religious  education.  But  between  Paul  and  James 
no  such  special  coincidences  can  be  made  out.  The  most  striking 
agreement  adduced  by  Schott  is  James  1:  3,  compared  with  Bom* 
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5:  8.^  And  here  the  onlj  identical  phrase  is  vnofMP^  xore^aSerai, 
^worheth  endurance  f*  while  the  idea  that  afflictions,  as  producing 
this  good  result,  should  be  undergone  with  alacrity,  was  thoroughly 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  But  many  of  the  alleged  parallelisms 
contain  not  even  the  semblance  of  proof;  as,  for  example,  James  1: 
18,  compared  with  Bom.  8: 28,  where  the  same  Jewish  term,  dneiQX'if 
is  indeed  used,  but  in  totally  different  connections.' 

4.  We  come  now  to  the  main  argument  of  Hug  for  the  later  com* 
position  of  the  £pistle,  which  is,  that  it  furnishes  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written,  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  in  opposition  to  Paul's 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law.  On 
this  point  he  uses  very  strong  language,  a&ming  that  ^  it  cannot  be 
by  chance  that  they  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  their  modes  of 
presenting  their  arguments ;  and  that  ^  the  Epistle  was  written  of  set 
purpose  against  Paul,  against  the  doctrine  that  faith  procures  man 
justification  and  the  Divine  favor."* 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  views  of  Paul  and  James,  fairly  in- 
terpreted from  their  connection  and  scope,  are  in  entire  harmony 
with  each  other.  All  that  remains  is  to  examine  the  allied  resem- 
blance in  their  modes  of  presenting  their  arguments,  which  is  supposed 
to  prove  that  James  had  specific  reference  to  the  prior  writings  of 
PauL  Wi^  r^ard  to  the  example  of  Abraham,  Hug  himself  says  t 
^  It  is  not  surprising  that  both  sought  in  the  life  of  Abraham  support 
for  entirely  different  positions,  since  the  father  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  and  the  earliest  depositary  of  the  promises  was  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  Divine  providence,  to  which  the  most  dissimilar 
writers  might  easily  have  recourse,  without  mutual  controversy  or 
mutual  concert."  How,  then,  does  the  use  which  they  make  of 
Abraham's  example  prove  that  James  had  reference  to  Paul? 
^  There  is,"  says  Hug,  ^  this  peculiarity  in  respect  to  the  example  of 
Abraham,  that  each  draws  his  argument  for  his  position  from  the 
same  event  in  Abraham's  life ;  and  the  same  passage  in  the  Old  Tes* 
lament ;  and  that,  in  doing  this,  both  have  used  almost  exactly  the 
same  phraseology  t  Rom.  4: 1,  2,  Ti  iQovfiep  ^^(^aaii  tor  natiqa 

1  Isagoge,  S  91*  note  20. 

*  This  snliject  the  reader  will  find  discussed  by  Davidson  in  his  Introdnction 
to  tiie  New  Testament,  Vol.  III.  pp.  383, 3S4.  In  the  same  Voltime,  p.  339  sq.,  h6 
fiiay  see  an  examination  of  various  arguments  adduced  by  Kern,  De  Wette  and 
Schwe^,  to  show  the  poet-apoOdic  origin  of  the  Epistle,  and  consequently  its 
tpuriouinest.    Into  this  general  question  our  limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  enter. 

*  Introduction  to  N.  T ,  §  158 ;  from  which  section  also  the  quotations  follow* 
iu^  are  taken* 
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^fimp  ei((tpt9PM  . . . .  <i  f€tQ  Jlfifoit^  i^  Igjmp  idatmai^;  James  9e 
21,  JlpQoafi  6  trat^Q  iifi»p  oin  i^  Ij^/tdr  idtxawi^^J'  We  aoswer. 
How  could  thej  well  make  use  of  Abraham's  example,  without  both 
appealiog  to  that  most  illustrious  manifestatioa  of  his  faith  id  the 
offering  up  of  Isaac  ?  And,  in  doing  this,  they  most,  of  ccofse,  draw 
thetr  arguments  from  the  same  erent  of  Abraham's  life.  Ai  to  the 
allegation  that  *'  both  have  used  almost  exactly  the  same  ptoaseology,* 
an  ezaminataon  of  the  two  passages  compared  by  Hog  shows  that  the 
sameness  extends  only  to  the  two  phrases,  J/fiifoofi  6  nmt^  ^f*^f 
and,  ii  i(fpo9  idiH€udd'^,  Now  the  former  was  an  appeUstioa  of 
Abraham  as  common  on  the  lips  of  Jews  as  is  with  us  the  expression^ 
^  our  Puritan  fathers ; "  and  b  just  as  weig^  an  argument  to  prove 
the  reference  of  James  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  as  would  be  the  i^irase 
^our  Puritan  fathers,"  emfloyed  by  two  New  Englaad  dtriaes,  to 
show  that  the  one  must  have  had  reference  to  the  writings  ci  the 
other.  And,  as  to  the  expression  t£  jj^oMr  idiHoui&tiy  not  only  was 
diKcum&ijpm  a  religious  term  in  common  use  with  all  Jewish  teachers, 
but  it  was  employed  in  this  very  construction —- dkxaioo^jTraM  sk-^ 
the  words  UynPf  iqyuof^  niatungy  being  added  according  to  the  subject 
matter  under  discussion.  Thus  our  Saviour,  ia  warning  his  disctplet 
against  the  use  of  idle  words,  says :  ^!Ex  yoQ  fcor  Xi^9  tfov  ducoMo* 
^^17,  %m  in  twf  liy<ap  cov  nataduuut'&ijajit*'  '^  For  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned ;" 
where  ex  is  used,  precisely  as  it  is  by  James  and  Pa»l,  of  the  ground 
of  procedure. 

But  Hug  further  adds :  '*  They  then  appeal  alike  to  the  words  of 
Gen.  15: 6,  'Eniatevae  ^^qaafji  tip  @s(ji,  xo!  iXayia^  avtip  ek  ^Uxomnt* 
vmip"  We  answer  that,  considering  the  nature  of  their  arguments, 
they  could  not  help  appealing  to  this  text,  since  it  is  perfectly  unique, 
being  the  only  declaration  concerning  Abndiam's  faith  as  the  ground 
of  his  justification  which  his  history  furnishes.  We  think,  then,  thai 
Hug's  ai^ument  from  the  case  of  Abraham  is  utteriy  inconclusive. 

^  But  the  fisGt,"  says  Hug,  ^  that  both  seek  in  a  person  so  inooa^ 
•iderable,  and  so  little  prusewortby  as  the  harlot  Rahab,  an  example 
and  an  argument  in  support  of  their  opposite  opinions,  cannot  be  ex* 
plained  by  saying  that  the  preeminence  and  extreme  interest  belong- 
ing to  the  person,  might  have  attracted  the  attention  of  both." 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  estimating  "  the  preeminence  and 
•xtreme  interest  belonging  to  the  person"  whose  example  is  adduced 
upon  a  very  erroneous  principle.  These  would,  in  the  mind  of  an 
inspired  Apostle,  be  determined  not  so  much  by  the  outward  rank  of 
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the  person,  as  by  the  inward  splendor  of  the  faith  exercised.  The 
faith  of  the  penitent  malefactor  is  not  the  less  illustrious,  nor  the  less 
fi:equentlj  referred  to  by  Christian  divines,  because  he  was  a  person 
**8o  inconsiderable  and  so  little  praiseworthy."  Bather  does  the 
meanness  of  his  external  condition  add  to  the  brightness  of  the  ex- 
ample which  he  has  left  us.  "  This  thief,"  says  Alford,  "  would  fill 
a  conspicuous  place  in  a  list  of  the  triumphs  of  faith  supplementary 
to  Heb.  xi."  ^  So  also  the  humble  outward  condition  of  Rahab  makes 
her  example,  for  all  spiritual  purposes,  not  the  less,  but  the  more 
illustrioas.  It  is  such  an  exemplification  of  faith,  in  its  nature 
and  effects,  as  finds  few  parallels  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  intimately  connected  with  a  most  conspicuous  portion  of 
the  Israelitish  history. 

But  of  the  example  of  Bahab,  Hug  affirms  that  *'  the  brief  manner 
in  which  it  is  treated  by  both  writers  exhibits  a  similarity  more  than 
aoctdeotaL"  Let  us  examine  the  proof  by  which  this  assertion  is 
siiBtained.  (1)  Both  writers  designate  Rahab  by  the  epithet  fi  noQvtji 
the  kaii4ot.  Answer :  they  could  not  well  help  doing  so,  since  that  is 
the  very  epithet  applied  to  her  in  the  Old  Testament  in  aU  the  pas* 
rnges  where  she  is  mentioned.  (Josh.  2:  1.  6:  17,  25.)  (2)  Both 
gpeak  of  her  receiving  the  spies,  *'  and  James  uses  the  same  word  in 
the  same  participial  form."  On  this  we  remark  that  it  was  the  one 
simple  act  of  receiving  into  her  house  the  spies,  in  which  Rahab  mani* 
fested  both  her  faith  and  her  works.  That  ang  two  writers,  who  had 
occasion  to  use  her  example,  should  name  this  act,  was  exceedingly 
natural,  we  might  say,  unavoidable ;  and  they  would  be  very  apt, 
moreover,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  idiom  of  the  Greek,  to  em- 
ploy the  same  participial  form,  the  aorist,  which  is  the  true  tense  of 
history.  But,  to  show  how  little  ground  there  is  for  supposing  that 
James  copied  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  set  down  the 
words  of  the  two  writers  side  by  side. 


Jaiceb  2:  25. 
yilavg,  x(d  txi^^  od^  ixfiaXovaa  ; 


HsBRBws  11:31. 
uatoujxoTrovt  (wi  ii(fijvr/s» 


The  verbal  agreement  between  these  two  passages  extends,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  to  the  single  appellative,  *Paaj3  ^  noQvi^y  Rahah  the 
harlot.    Not  another  word,  particles  excepted,  is  the  same ;  while 

^  Ck)mmentary  on  Luke  B3!  S9-s-43» 

Vol.  IX.  No*  8«.  67 
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the  circamstanoes  added  by  the  two  wiiten-^bj  the  former,  thai 
she  sent  them  out  another  way ;  by  the  latter,  that  her  reception  of 
them  was  tn  peace — are  entirety  diflbrent  Certainlj  this  kxte 
like  the  work  of  two  independent  aathors. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  many  an  impresmon  that  Pari 
not  less  than  James  has  placed  the  two  examples  of  the  potriaMk 
Abraham  and  the  harlot  Bahab  fai  special  connection  with  each 
other,  and  that  too  in  a  polemic  discussion  of  the  gromid  of  justifica- 
tion. Bat  let  us  look  at  facts.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and 
to  the  Galatians,  Paul  dwells  at  length  on  the  history  of  Abraham, 
as  ecitablishing,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  legalism,  the  doctrine  ef  jus- 
tification by  faith,  bat  says  not  a  word  respecting  Rafaab.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  does  indeed  mention  the  names  of  Abra- 
ham and  of  Bahab  in  the  same  chi^iter ;  bat  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  eaUHogue  of  nHnihieSy  so  that  Bahab^  example  is  brought  into 
no  nearer  connection  with  that  of  Alnraham,  than  are  the  exanplea 
of  a  doeen  other  Old  Testament  personages.  If  we  cnren  make  the 
supposition  that  James  had  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tiiis  does 
not  explain  the  phenomenon  of  his  selecting  fW>m  the  whole  Hst  her 
particular  case.  After  the  example  of  Abraham,  that  of  Bahab  may 
have  suggested  itself  upon  the  principle  of  contrast  in  respect  to  out^ 
ward  condition ;  or,  as  several  writers  have  remarked,  ^  ^e  example 
of  Bahab  may  have  been  current  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  ;**  or 
his  mind  may  have  been  led  to  it  fhxn  tiie  influence  of  some  law  of 
association  too  subtle  for  us  to  trace.  However  this  may  be,  it  re* 
mains  true  that  her  example  holds,  in  tiie  Old  Testament  record,  a 
prominent  place,  and  that  it  was  alike  pertinent  to  the  scope  of  each 
writer. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  object  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  in  giv* 
ing  us  this  long  catalogue  of  worthies,  is  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  in  opposition  to  Jewish  legalism.  His  manifest 
aim  is  to  iUtutrate  the  nature  and  effects  of  faith,  upon  the  silent 
assumption,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  ground  of  justification,  but  not,  9S 
in  the  EpisUes  to  the  Bomans  and  to  the  Galatians,  in  any  polemic 
connection. 

The  above  comparison  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  early 
composition  of  the  Episde  of  James,  gives,  we  think,  the  prepon- 
derance to  the  evidence  in  favor  of  its  early  date;  and,  by  neee»> 
sary  consequence^  of  its  independence  in  respect  to  the  Pauline  cjms* 
ties. 
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Bat  we  Br%  far  from  thinking  that  the  estaUishment  of  its  prior 
date  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  its  substantial  harmony  with 
the  writings  of  Paul.  I^  as  we  trust  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown, 
the  language  of  the  one,  fairly  interpreted  from  its  connection  and 
acope,  contains  no  eoi^radiction  to  the  views  of  the  other,  then  we 
may  readily  grant  (though  we  think  the  supposition  unwarranted) 
that  James  wrote  afler  Paul ;  and,  further,  that  he  had  a  general 
reference  to  penrersioas  of  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  justification. 
Some  may,  indeed,  think  that,  in  this  case,  he  would  have  expressly 
guarded  hia^  readers  against  the  idea  that  he  was  writing  to  contradict 
the  doctrine  of  justification  as  taught  by  Paul  himself.  But  it  is  only 
a  lower  degree  of  confidence  that  kade  to  the  employment  of  caveats 
of  this  kind.  The  highest  state  of  confidence,  such  as  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  James  reposed  in  Paul,  whose  apostle- 
ship  he  aoknowledged,  would  make  it  to  him  unnecessary,  in  combat- 
ting manifest  perversions  of  Paul's  writings,  to  put  in  the  declaration 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  combat  Paul  himself. 

In  Inringing  the  present  article  to  a  cfese,  we  wish  briefly  to  notice 
a  characteristic  of  the  Epistle  of  James  from  which  different  writers 
have  drawn  very  different  conclusions :  to  wit,  that,  in  this  Epistle, 
die  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  is  imperfect  and  incomplete,  con- 
taining no  allusion  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  Christ's  death ;  and 
that  the  position  which  the  writer  occupies  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
Jewish.  Some,  as  Neandei*,  explain  this  phenomenon  upon  the  sup- 
position that  James,  in  the  development  of  his  views,  stood  only  on 
the  threshold  of  the  doctrinal  system  peculiar  to  the  new  religion ; 
others,  as  Davidson,  think  that  the  author  may  have  adopted  this 
method  of  instruction  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  mind  belonging 
to  the  persons  addressed,  becoming,  by  a  wise  condescension  to  the 
spiritual  condition  of  his  hearers,  as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews ;  while  Kern 
finds  in  the  absence  of  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity,  as  those 
concerning  the  death  of  Jesus,  concerning  redemption  and  expiation, 
and  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  proof  of  the  pastHipostolic  composi- 
tion of  the  Epistle.  % 

So  far  as  the  absence  of  definite  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption through  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ  has  any  bearing  upon 
the  date  of  the  Epistle,  it  favors  its  earlier  origin ;  for  this  doctrine, 
though  contained  from  the  very  first  in  the  Grospel  as  a  vital  princi- 
ple, having  been  clearly  taught  by  the  Saviour  himself,  was  yet  grad- 
ually developed  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Christian  church,  under 
the  revelations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  attained  to  its  full  and  perfect 
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form  and  just  prominence  in  the  Christian  sjstem  only  bj  being 
brought  into  conflict  with  Jewish  legalism. 

We  do  not  find,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  Epistle  now 
under  consideration  anything  mysterious  or  difficult  of  solution.  The 
fact  of  the  absence  of  any  formal  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion through  the  blood  of  Christ  may,  in  our  view,  be  explained  by 
referring, 

First,  to  the  end  which  the  writer  proposed  to  himself.  This  did 
not  require  such  a  statement.  It  cannot  be  reasonably  demanded  of 
any  teacher,  inspired  or  uninspired,  that,  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
letter  not  longer  than  the  present,  he  shall  develop  all  the  parts  of 
the  plan  of  salvation.  If  what  he  says  be  true,  and  pertinent  to  the 
points  discussed,  that  is  enough. 

Secondly y  to  the  writer's  pectdiar  turn  of  mind;  to  which,  perhaps, 
we  may  add,  with  Neander,  his  peculiar  religious  history,  as  one  who 
had  passed,  without  any  abrupt  change,  from  Judaism  to  Christianity. 
^  T^*T  Q(^flPftl  ?^1^^^«  *'^^  "^an  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  i^divi4q« 
^tv.  One  of  its  excellences  is  that  it  can  enter  into  and  sanctify 
minds  of  every  order,  and  in  every  stage  of  development ;  not  anni- 
hilating, but  purifying  and  ennobling  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  We 
may  readily  concede  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  his  religious  expe- 
rience and  his  field  of  Christian  activity,  would  probably  have  intro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  Christ's  blood  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  an  Epistle  of  equal  length,  without  thereby  con- 
demning James.  Each  had  from  one  and  the  same  Divine  Spirit  his 
peculiar  gifts,  which  he  exercised  with  equal  acceptableness  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  with  equal  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
his  fellow  Christians. 

As  a  suitable  conclusion  to  the  present  discussion  we  add  an  expo- 
sition of  the  last  six  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  James. 

Verses  21,  22 :  "  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  from  works 
[«5  sQycaVf  ix  of  the  ground']  when  he  had  offered  up  Isaac  his  son 
upon  the  altar  ?  Thou  seest  that  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and 
from  works  was  faith  made  perfect" 

These  two  verses  are  mutually  explanatory  of  each  other.  The 
Apostle  cannot  mean  that  Abraham  Jirst  came  into  a  state  of  justiJU 
cation  before  Crod^  when  he  offered  up  Isaac,  and  hy  that  act ;  for  the 
narrative  declares  of  him,  many  years  before,  that  "  he  believed  in 
the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness  "  (Gen.  15:  6). 

Neither  does  the  idea  seem  to  be  that,  by  this  particular  act,  his 
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faith  Jlrst  manifested  itself  before  men  as  true  faith  ;  for  be  had  before 
this  performed  other  works  of  faith  —  all  the  works  that  had  been 
enjoined  upon  him. 

Neither,  for  both  the  above  reasons,  can  the  meaning  be  that  his 
faith  had  before  been  in  its  nature  incomplete,  and  that  it  now  re- 
ceived  an  addition  which  made  it  perfect. 

But  James  conceives  of  faith  and  works  as  in  their  nature  insepa- 
rable, and  as  constituting  together  one  perfect  whole.  They  may  be 
compared  to  a  fountain  and  a  stream,  the  absence  of  either  of  which 
implies  the  absence  of  the  other.  According  to  this  view,  faith  and 
works  had,  from  the  first,  been  united  in  Abraham,  and  bj  his  works 
his  faith  had,  all  along  the  path  of  his  history,  been  made  perfect. 
But  this  one  work  is  selected  on  account  of  its  preeminence,  and  it 
stands  as  the  representative  of  a  life  of  works,  wrought  in  faith,  and 
making  the  faith  from  which  they  flowed  perfect 

V.  23 :  "  And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  [^inXt^Qci&tif  wcu  verified^ 
or  its  declaration  made  good;  viz.  by  Abraham's  having  not  a  dead 
faith,  but  one  which  wrought  with  his  works]  which  saith :  And  Abra- 
ham  believed  Grod,  and  it  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness ; 
and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God."  (Is.  41:  8.  2  Chron.  20:  7.) 

y.  24 :  <^  Ye  see  that  a  man  is  justified  from  works  [that  is,  as  the 
previous  verses  show,  from  works  cooperating  with  his  faith,  and 
making  his  faith  complete]  and  not  from  faith  onlj."  This  is  onlj  a 
generalization  of  what  has  been  shown  in  respect  to  Abraham. 

y.  25 :  ^  But  in  like  manner  was  not  also  Rdiab  the  harlot  justified 
fix>m  works,  when  she  had  received  the  messengers  and  sent  them 
forth  another  way  ?**  No  one  will  deny  the  writer's  meaning  to  be 
that  Bahab,  like  Abraham,  was  juetitedfrom  works  cooperating  with 
faith  and  making  faith  complete.  We  need  not,  then,  dwell  upon 
this  example. 

What,  then,  does  James  teadi  ?  That  a  man,  discarding  the  prin- 
eiple  of  faith,  may  be  justified  from  works  alone  ?  Far  from  it  The 
truth  upon  which  he  is  insisting  is  that  works  are  inseparable  from  true 
faithf  andj  therefore^  necessary  to  its  completeness  in  respect  to  its  no- 
ture.    This  idea  he  brings  out  very  distinctly  in  the  next  verse. 

y.  26 :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead  also."  It  would  seem,  at  first  view,  more  natural 
to  consider  faith  as  the  animating  principle,  and  works  as  receiving 
from  faith  their  vitality.  And  this  corresponds,  we  think,  more 
nearly  with  the  Apostle  Paul's  view,  that  works  are  a  visible  outflow 
from  faith  dwelling  in  the  souL    But  the  view  of  James,  fairly  inter- 
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preted  from  the  context,  is,  metaphysically  as  well  as  popularly  con- 
sidered, strictly  accurate.  For  if  good  works  inhere  in  faith,  as  has 
been  shown,  so  that  they  naturally  and  necessarily  flow  from  it,  as 
light  and  heat  from  the  sun,  then  their  absence  vitiates  the  very  na- 
ture of  faith,  and  makes  it  "  dead,  being  alone." 

There  is  another  principle  which  will  illustrate  the  language  of 
James  in  this  last  verse.  The  faith  upon  which  both  he  and  Paul 
insist,  is  a  "  faith  which  worketh  by  love.  Faith  and  obedience  — 
the  obedience  which  embodies  itself  in  good  works  —  both  have  for 
their  ground-principle  holy  love ;  and,  where  this  principle  exists,  it 
produces  both  by  the  same  necessity ;  so  that  if  one  be  present  the 
other  must  accompany  it,  and  if  one  be  absent,  the  other  can  exist 
only  in  name ;  and  may  be  well  described  as  "  dead,  being  alone." 
Thus  we  have,  in  the  absence  of  love,  the  same  essential  spirit  of 
formalism  manifesting  itself  in  a  two-fold  way.  First,  there  is  the 
formalism  of  works  without  faith,  in  other  words,  of  Phariseeism  as 
encountered  by  the  Apostle  Paul;  proud,  self-righteous  and  self- 
sufficient;  resting,  for  its  ground  of  justification,  on  the  merit  of  out- 
ward religious  observances.  Secondly,  there  is  the  formalism  of 
orthodox  profession  without  good  works,  as  encountered  by  James ; 
equally  proud,  self-righteous  and  self-sufficient ;  prone  to  usurp  the 
office  of  teaching  others  O'my  brethren,  be  not  many  masters  **); 
virulent  and  abusive  in  its  language  (^  therewith  curse  we  men  which 
are  made  after  the  similitude  of  Grod")  ;  destitute  of  the  substantial 
fruits  of  godliness ;  '^  earthly,  sensnal,  devilish.''  ^'  It  is  only  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  development  which  is  here  [in  the  Epistle  of  JamesJ 
treated  of;  the  same  radical  tendency  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken. 
There  were  two  leading  forms  of  this  tendency.  One  of  these  con- 
sisted in  an  undue  estimation  of  outward  works  of  the  law ;  the  other 
exalted  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  law,  of  the  true  God,  and  of  what 
pertains  to  his  worship,  into  the  principal  thing;  and,  on  the  ground 
of  knowledge  merely — of  the  mere  profession  of  belief,  of  £Euth  sim- 
ply as  an  act  of  the  understanding — claimed  superiority  over  the 
Gentiles,  although  the  course  of  life  by  no  means  corresponded  to 
this  knowledge  and  outward  profession."^ 

1  Keander's  Commentary  on  James,  pp.  29 » sa 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  PROFESSOR  B.  B.  EDWARDS. 

A  Discoone  delirered  June  85, 1852,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Andorer  Theological 
Seminary.    Bj  Edwarda  A.  Park. 

John  21:  7.  —  That  disciplb  whom  Jesus  loved. 

Men  will  cross  the  sea  in  order  to  view  a  moantain  or  a  water- 
fall;  but  there  is  more  grandeur  in  the  human  spirit,  than  in  all 
material  nature.  There  is  a  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the  moon^ 
and  another  of  the  stars,  but  the  glory  of  one  mind  excelleth  them 
alL  What  shall  it  pn^t  a  man,  if  he  gain  all  worlds,  and  lose  his 
own  soul  I  And  we  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  mind  which  has 
an  original,  distinctive  character.  The  mass  of  men  copy  after  one 
another.  They  lose  their  individual  traits.  But  when  we  find  the 
man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own,  and  exhibits  a  marked  speci- 
men of  human  worth,  we  pause  and  survey  and  admire.  Especially 
are  our  hearts  drawn  toward  him,  when  he  may  be  described,  not  as  a 
philosopher  whom  men  respect,  not  as  a  patriot  whom  they  applaud, 
but,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  our  text,  as  thai  dUctph  whom  Jesus 
loved. 

The  brother  who  has  so  recently  been  called  to  lean  on  his  Be- 
deemer's  breast,  had  rare  traits  and  a  unique  history.  His  character 
was  formed  by  a  severe  dbdpline.  We  may  estimate  its  worth  by 
its  cost.  In  proportion  to  our  interest  in  it,  is  the  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing it  No  man  can  paint  the  exact  hues  of  the  morning  sky. 
In  our  attempts  to  portray  the  delicate  features  of  our  friend,  we  are 
often  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  comprehensive  but  apt  designation : 
He  was  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  Let  us  hear  a  broken  nar- 
rative of  his  outer  and  his  inner  life. 

Bela  Bates  Edwards  was  bom  at  Southampton,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1802.  He  had,  therefore,  nearly  completed  a  half 
century,  when,  on  the  morning  of  April  20, 1852,  he  was  called  home. 
It  was  often  a  pleasing  anticipation  to  him,  that  when  he  died  he 
should  go  to  dwell  with  a  long  line  of  godly  progenitors.  He  sprang 
from  that  old  Welsh  family,  which  embraces  among  its  descendants 
the  two  Jonathan  Edwardses  and  President  Dwight.    His  grand- 
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father,  Samuel  Edwards,  was  a  parishioner  of  the  exemplary  divine 
at  Northampton.  Spiritually  bom  under  the  instruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  loved  to  consider  himself  as  a  son  of  that  great  man.  He 
removed  to  Southampton  in  middle  age,  and  remained  deacon  of  the 
church  in  that  town,  until  he  died,  ^  an  old  disciple."  Not  long  after 
the  death  of  Samuel,  his  son  Elisha  Edwards,  the  father  of  our  friend, 
was  chosen  deacon  of  the  church,  and  he  continued  faithful  in  that 
office  forty  years.  He  was  a  vigorous,  sedate,  discreet  man ;  a  firm, 
well-informed,  energetic,  self-distrusting  Christian.  His  wife,  Ann 
Bates,  was  perhaps  as  highly  esteemed  as  her  husband,  for  a  saint- 
like life,  but  was  more  versatile  and  sprightly.  She  died  when  her 
son,  near  whose  fresh  grave  we  are  now  convened,  was  in  hb  twen^- 
fourth  year.  Those  who  saw  him  bending  under  this  affliction,  said 
one  to  another :  ^  Behold  how  he  loved  her."  He  felt  a  pious  joy  in 
looking  forward  to  his  college  vacations,  when  he  mi^  ^  place  some 
greener  sods  upon  her  grave."  In  his  thirty-first  year,  while  called 
on  official  business  to  a  great  distance  from  Southampton,  he  heard 
of  his  fiather's  ill  health.  He  resolved  to  visit,  at  once,  the  scene 
where  he  feared  that  he  was  to  be  again  bereaved.  One  of  the  par- 
ties interested  in  the  official  business,  advised  him  to  wait  until  he 
had  completed  all  his  engagements.  '^You  do  not  know  what  a 
father  I  have  to  lose,"  was  the  filial  reply  of  the  mourner,  who  has- 
tened to  his  desolate  homestead.  His  household  ties  alone  were 
strong  enough  to  hold  him  back  from  many  a  youthful  folly. 

The  childhood  of  our  friend  was  a  marked  one.  His  baptism  was 
a  kmd  of  epoch  in  that  Abrahamic  hous^old.  The  rite  was  per* 
formed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Hadky,  Massachusetts.  The 
parents,  especially  the  mother,  dedicated  their  infant  to  God  vrith  an 
unaccountable,  indefinable  impression,  that  they  were  offering  a  pecu- 
liariy  rich  gift,  and  that  signal  blessings  would  attend  the  young 
child's  life.  The  child  grew,  and  won  the  general  love  by  that  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  which,  as  it  cheered  those  who  surrounded  his  cradle, 
aflerwards  soothed  those  who  stood  at  his  dying  conch.  He  was  not 
a  forward  nor  a  brilliant  lad ;  he  was  modest  and  retiring ;  but  he 
was  often  pointed  at,  as  a  model  of  conscientiousness  and  propriety 
to  the  other  duldren  of  the  neighborhood.  His  passion  for  books  was 
developed  early.  He  would  read  when  other  children  played.  Their 
gambols  did  not  interrupt  him,  as  he  sat  or  lay  upon  the  floor,  with 
his  eyes  iastened  upon  the  instructive  page.  Often,  he  did  not  hear 
the  voice  which  summoned  him  from  his  volume  of  history  to  his  fidd- 
work  or  to  his  meals.    But,  although  he  had  his  father's  sedateness. 
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be  had  also  his  mother's  Tivacitj.  At  certain  times,  he  exhibited  that 
sportive  vein  which,  in  his  maturer  years,  enlivened  his  converse  with 
select  friends.  He  had  not  a  boisterous  wit,  but  a  delicate  mirthful* 
ness  flowed  through  his  intercourse,  like  the  gentle  stream  that  vane* 
gates  the  fruit-bearing  fields.  In  his  tender  childhood,  his  company 
was  prized  for  that  quiet  humor  suggesting  more  than  was  uttered ; 
for  that  half  serious  smile  giving  the  beholder  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
innocent  thoughts  which  prompted  it ;  for  that  felicitous  ambiguity  of 
phrases  stealing  over  the  mind  of  the  listener,  first  to  surprise  and 
then  to  gladden  him.  In  maturer  age,  as  if  without  intending  it,  he 
lighted  up  his  statistical  records,  here  and  there,  with  the  gleams  of 
his  chastened  but  playful  fancy.  Even  in  some  of  his  most  serious 
essays,  we  may  detect  the  scintillation  of  his  sprightly  genius,  Olu- 
mining  the  dark  back-ground.  In  his  last  years,  the  light  of  his  deli- 
cate wit  seemed  to  hide  itself  more  and  more  under  the  physical 
maladies  and  official  cares  that  oppressed  him,  but  it  never  faded 
entirely  from  the  view  of  those  who  watched  the  last  flickerings  of 
his  life.  As  he  was  in  childhood  the  joy  of  the  old  patriarchal  man* 
sion,  so  even  until  the  closing  year  of  his  half  century,  he  was  like  the 
sunshine  to  his  smiling  household. 

Our  friend  was  not  originally  earnest  for  a  collegiate  training.  He 
loved  his  home  so  well,  that  he  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  leaving  it, 
even  for  the  sake  of  mental  culture.  He  already  had  access  to  a  library 
of  four  or  five  hundred  volumes,  enough  to  satisfy  his  incipient  thirst 
for  information.  But  his  parents  were  desirous  that  he  should,  and 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  would,  become  a  minister  of  the  GospeL 
He  lived  in  a  parish  from  which  about  thirty  young  men  have  gone 
into  the  learned  professions.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to 
prepare  for  college.  The  last  summer  of  his  preparatory  course  he 
spent  with  his  revered  friend,  Rev.  Moses  Hallock  of  Plainfield, 
Massachusetts,  a  fatherly  teacher,  who  trained  during  his  pastorate 
about  a  hundred  young  men  for  collegiate  life.  Mr.  Edwards  entered 
Williams  College  in  1820,  and,  having  remained  there  a  twelve- 
month, followed  President  Moore  to  Amherst,  where,  after  three 
years  of  characteristic  industry,  he  was  graduated  in  1824,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  His  early  field-labors  had  so  invigorated  his  consti- 
tution that,  without  seeming  to  be  fatigued  or  enfeebled,  he  could 
devote  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Even 
in  his  vacations,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  at  home,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name,  among  those  who  did  not  know  his  heart,  of  being 
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tinflodaL  Tkiongh  life  he  kepi  up  so  ctote  %  eoflqMuuoBshijp  witt 
tlie  great  and  good  men  who  oovmumed  with  kim  in  bo(^  tkaft 
strangers  never  learned  the  power  of  his  social  instincts.  When  ve 
compere  kk  eariier  eompositions  with  the  ckooical  attd  finisked  essays 
of  his  lat<nr  days,  we  feel  what  we  before  knew,  the  amount  and  worth 
of  his  hard  work.  That  polished  deganoe  came  not  to  him  by  ehaaoii. 
His  compressed  energy  of  dictko  he  had  noTor  attained,  hat  by  a 
severe  drifitng  of  himself  over  the  pages  of  Tscitos.  His  life  is  a 
commeatary  on  the  stnbbom  truth,  that  a  scholar  most  make  himself 
and  that,  widi  rare  ezeeptioos,  the  Father  of  our  spirits  givelh  sk3l 
in  all  kinds  of  canning  workmaaship  to  him,  and  him  only  who 
endures  hardness  and  presses  through  much  tribulation. 

The  great  event  of  Mr.  Edwards's  college  life  was  not  the  success 
which  rewarded  his  literary  seal,  bat  it  was  the  apparent  renovatioa 
of  his  heart  by  the  God  of  his  fathers.  In  his  joai(»*  year  at 
Amherst,  he  heard  that  some  friends  in  his  native  town  had  becooM 
especially  earnest  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  His  quid^  sympa- 
thies were  aroused,  and  he  began  to  meditate  on  his  own  relation  to 
God.  The  world  would  have  predicted,  that  the  seemingly  harmless 
tenor  of  his  former  life  would  prepare  him  for  a  tranquil  conversioD, 
and  that  a  confidence  in  his  own  beautiful  morality  would  gently  fade 
away  into  a  trust  in  Christ,  as  the  starlight  loses  itself  in  the  shining 
of  the  sun.  But  the  d^ths  of  sin  that  lay  hidden  under  the  apparent 
simplicity  of  his  aims,  were  uncovered  before  him  by  the  Spirit  of 
grace.  He  saw  the  abysses  of  his  depravity,  and  he  recoiled  from 
them.  His  iron  diligence  in  study  was  now  relaxed.  At  this  time 
the  first  revival  in  Amherst  College  was  in  progress.  He  was  unaUe 
to  endure  the  power  of  that  revivaL  His  pent«up  feelings  drove  him 
for  relief  to  bis  old  paternal  roof.  His  father's  voice  had  been  often 
heard  at  midnight  in  prayer  for  the  son  who,  in  despite  of  all  the 
reputed  innocence  of  his  hfe,  had  now  come  home  like  the  down* 
stricken  prodigal.  One  whole  night  that  father  and  mother  had 
spent  in  anxious  entreaty  for  this  their  youngest  surviving  child, 
their  Benjamin,  whom  they  had  consecrated  to  God  with  a  prophetic 
faith.  All  the  waves  of  the  Divine  judgment  seemed  now  to  be  roll- 
ing over  that  cherished  youth,  and  out  of  the  depths  was  he  crying^ 
night  and  day,  and  all  in  vain,  for  one  gleam  of  peace.  Through  ten 
successive  days  it  seemed  to  him  and  to  others,  that  he  would  faint 
under  the  sad  revelations  which  he  had  received  of  his  own  enmity 
to  God.  His  feet  had  well  nigh  slipped.  His  constitution  broke 
down  almost    Wo  long  to  know  the  details  of  that  dark  scene. 
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But  tii^  are  now  amoii^  tbe  secrete  of  the  Almig^.  Oar  Meui 
WH  never  Me  to  describe  tliem.  Scarcelj  ever  did  he  allade  to 
tfien.  He  kept  Ins  dassmates  ignorant  of  them.  All  bat  two  or 
three  of  his  bosom  friends  supposed  him  to  have  been  tmnsfomed 
in  a  eomparaihrely  placid  way.  The  reoor^  of  his  Christian  feeling 
be  deiArojed,  for  he  was  too  lowlj  to  thinkthem  fit  for  perosal,  and 
it  was  his  plan  throogh  life  to  conceal  even  the  most  intewting  parts 
of  his  own  history.  One  loose  piqw  escaped  him,  and  this  probably 
laavks  the  day  when  light  firom  en  liigh  ftrst  dawned  iq>on  his  sooL 
He  whites: 

<<Fbb.  24, 182S. 

*ni  go  to  Jesns,  though  my  sin 

Hath  like  a  mountain  rose, 
I  know  his  courts,  PU  enter  in, 

'Wbatever  may  oppose.' 

B.  B.  Edwards." 

^  O  God,  in  view  of  the  worth  of  the  tool,  and  the  importaace  of  ihe 
present  time,  I  have  made  the  above  resolution,  not,  as  I  hope,  in  my  own 
strength.  O  Lord,  remove  the  blindness  and  stupidity  which  covers  my 
soul,  and  enable  me  to  carry  my  determination  into  effect,  and  to  Thee  shall 
be  the  glory  forever.** 

Frevionriy,  oar  friend  had  been  a  sdiciar  -from  taste  and,  as  he 
w^ld  say,  firom  ambition.  He  now  became  one  fix>m  Christian  prin- 
oiple.  His  piety  gave  new  impnlse  and  direction  to  his  literary  seaL 
80  it  should  be.  A  ^ndent^  religion  will  prompt  to  a  stndenfs  life. 
Six  weeks  after  his  selMedieatien  to  Ood,  this  ^ithfnl  man  penned 
a  series  of  isolations,  to  remember  that  every  moment  is  piedoaSy 
te  rise  Tery  early  in  the  morning  for  his  dafiy  toils,  to  be  ponotoal  ia 
aStending  the  public  and  sodal  religions  eoEereises  of  the  college,  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  to  spend  a  certam  time  every  morning,  noeii 
and  evening  in.  secret  devotion,  to  be  benevolent  and  kind  in  all  his 
intereoorse  with  bis  fellow  students  and  the  worid.  l%e  year  after 
he  was  graduated  he  spent  in  superintending  the  academy  at  Ashfield, 
Massachusetts.  Here,  too,  he  made  and  resolutely  followed  another 
series  of  resdutions,  to  spend  eix  and  a  half  or  seven  hours  of  the 
twenty<>four  in  sleep,  six  hours  in  his  school-room,  five  hours,  at  least. 
In  severe  stndy,  two  hours  in  miscellaneoos  reading,  the  first  and  last 
hours  of  each  dsyin  prayer,  and  some  time  in  physical  esercise. 
To  this  last  resolve  -he  was  no  less  reHgiontiy  faithful  than  to  the 
others*    ^Ashfiddi''  he  writes,  five-yean  afterward,  <^is'one  fX  Ai 
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cherished  spots  in  my  recoUectioD.  That  little  rivalet,  —  I  know  all 
its  windings  and  all  the  mnrmars  which  it  makes;  and  the  place 
where  I  read  in  the  summer  evenings,  with  no  auditors"  but  those 
that  lived  in  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

It  was  in  part  by  gratifying  his  love  of  natore,  that  our  friend  sus« 
tained  his  health  amid  the  studies  of  his  early  manhood.  In  the 
rural  scenes  of  his  youth,  he  cultivated  that  sense  of  beauty,  which 
ever  afterward  guided  his  thoughts  and,  in  some  degree,  formed  his 
character.  Hour  after  hour  did  he  regale  himself  at  Amherst  Cd- 
lege,  in  looking  out  upon  the  fields  v^hich  are  spread  along  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  are  bounded  in  the  horizon  by  the  wooded 
hills,  and  then  in  applying  the  words  of  a  favorite  Psalm,  to  express 
his  adoring  gratitude :  ^Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it,  thou 
greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water." 
*^  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness,  and  thy  paths  drop  fat- 
ness ;  they  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  little 
hills  rejoice  on  every  side.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  fiocks, 
the  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  com ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they 
also  sing."  **I  love,"  he  writes  from  Amherst,  '<  to  sit  at  my  third- 
story  window  about  sunset,  and  read  aloud  the  65th,  104th,  145th 
and  147th  Psalms,  imagining  that  David  once  sung  these  sweet 
strains  to  his  lyre,  as  he  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  or  wandered  along  the 
vale  of  Cedron, or  heard  the  ' birds  sing  among  the  branches'  on  the 
sides  of  CarmeL  In  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm,  after  survey- 
ing the  heavens  and  die  earth  *  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works,  and 
the  great  and  wide  sea,'  with  what  transport  does  he  exclaim :  '  I  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  sing  praise  unto  my  God 
while  I  have  my  being.'  To  be  able  to  utter  sucii  an  exclamation  in 
the  sincerity  of  one's  heart,  would  be  the  perfection  of  happiness.  If 
you  will  notice  these  animated  Psalms,  the  description  usually  b^ins 
in  heaven,  an  invocation  to  the  angels,  etc,  exemplifying  what  Dr. 
Brown  says,  tiiat  the  eye  which  looks  to  heaven  seems,  when  it  turns 
again  to  the  objects  of  earth,  to  bring  down  with  it  a  purer  radiance, 
like  the  very  beaming  of  the  presence  of  the  Divinity." 

In  1825  Mr.  Edwards  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Instituticm. 
Here,  at  once,  his  poetic  soul  dilated  itself  in  ^surveying  the  wide 
heavens  that  are  stretched  out  over  us."  In  the  depth  of  winter,  he 
writes  to  a  friend :  ^  We  have  been  living  for  two  or  three  days  past, 
in  a  world  illuminated  with  gold  and  diamonds  and  all  manner  of 
oaearthly  things.    I  wish  I  could  show  joa  our  sunsetting  at  this 
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moment.  It  sarpasses  all  description.  The  whole  frame  of  nature 
looks  like  a  mass  of  liquid  ffM,  A  flood  of  fire  is  poured  from  the 
<  fount  of  glory/  and  a  thousand  forms  of  fieecy  clouds  are  skirting 
the  whole  western  horizon.  Well  may  we  exclaim, '  O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.  The 
spreading  out  of  thy  glory  is  in  the  earth  and  the  heavens.' " 

But  when  our  friend  came  to  this  Seminary,  he  found  a  richer 
treasure  than  the  sun,  moon  or  stars  could  proffer  him.  He  then 
entered  on  the  Elysium  of  his  life«  As  he  devoted  his  first  year  to 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible,  he  was  fascinated  every  day  with  its 
simple,  artless  idioms,  its  mysterious,  exhaustless  suggestions.  And 
when  we  reflect  that  he  was  called  away  from  earth  in  less  than  a 
third  of  a  year  after  his  first  teacher  at  the  Seminary,  we  find  a  sad 
pleasure  in  remembering,  that  his  earliest  letters  from  this  hill,  and 
also  the  latest  letters  which  he  ever  wrote,  with  his  hand  emaciated 
by  the  touch  of  death,  breathed  a  spirit  of  admiring  gratitude  to  the 
man  who  first  astonished  him  with  the  wealth  that  lay  hidden  in  the 
field  of  sacred  philology.  Deeply  was  he  moved,  when  he  heard  that 
his  venerable  friend  had  gone  before  him  to  converse  with  the  He- 
brew sages.  "  Professor  Stuart,"  he  said,  ^^  appears  to  me  as  a  great 
and  noble  man.  I  should  be  really  glad  to  pronounce  his  eulogy." 
He  made  this  last  remark,  because  he  had  been  requested,  months 
before,  to  edit  the  posthumous  works  and  to  write  the  personal  history 
of  his  revered  instructor.  Nobly  would  he  have  performed  this  ser- 
vice. A  distant  age  would  have  blessed  Grod,  for  sending  to  us  such 
a  teacher,  to  be  embalmed  by  such  a  pupil,  —  for  allowing  the  strong 
features  of  our  Luther  to  be  sketched  by  the  classic  pencil  of  our 
Melanchtbon.  Still,  it  was  better  that  the  affectionate  disciple  should 
go  up  to  a  higher  school,  and  be  welcomed  by  his  early  friend  with  a 
heartier  enthusiasm,  and  be  led  through  the  glories  of  the  upper  tem- 
ple by  the  same  generous  hand  which  had  guided  him  here  below 
into  the  sanctuary  of  biblical  learning.  So  has  God  ordained  it  $  and 
we  rc^ice  that  if  our  two  friends  must  be  severed  from  our  commu- 
nion, they  may  unite  with  each  other  in  a  companionship  of  sacred 
study.  How  natural,  to  suppose  that  ^the  old  man  eloquent"  was 
among  the  first  to  expound  the  dark  sayings  of  the  prophets  to  ibfJL 
meek  learner,  who  heard,  and  loved,  and  was  silent,  and  adored  I 

At  the  close  of  his  first  Seminary  year^  in  1826,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
called  to  a  tutorship  in  Amherst  College*  For  two  years  (betweeat 
1826  and  1828),  he  discharged  the  duUes  of  this  ofllce  with  all  that 
devotion  to  his  Alma  MoUer  which  might  have  been  expected  firoos 
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his  filial  and  reverent  spirit,  fie  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  religieiis 
welfare  cf  die  stodents ;  and  several  nunisters  of  the  Gospd  ascribe 
the  great  diange  of  thehr  life  to  the  instnunentaiitj  of  his  pmdent 
and  affectionate  counsels.  He  was  the  inicfr  to  whom  Mr.  Abbott 
allodes  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  Comer  Stone,  as  making  an  eilee* 
tive  address  to  a  circle  of  irreligioas  students  who  had  inrited  him  to 
meet  them,  ostensibly  for  their  impror^nent,  bat  really  for  their 
sport  In  the  twentj-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  beeome  so  weH 
known  for  his  active  Christian  sympathies,  that  he  was  invited  to 
several  stations  of  commanding  infioence.  On  Ae  eigfaUi  of  M$jf 
1828,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Secretary  of  die  American  Edocadon 
Society.  The  duties  to  be  devolved  npon  him  at  diat  time  were,  to 
edit  the  Qnarteriy  Joomal  of  the  Society,  to  eondnct  the  more  impor« 
tant  correspondence,  to  superintend  the  arrangements  of  the  Society's 
office,  and  ocoasionaUy  to  visit  the  benefictaries  at  oar  literary  insti* 
tations.  Aboi^  the  same  time  he  was  selected  to  become  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Comrnissioners  for  Foreign  Mis* 
sions,  and,  among  other  duties  of  that  office,  to  edit  the  Missicnaiy 
Herald.  While  these  two  solicitations  were  dividing  his  mind,  he 
Was  asked  to  prepare  himself  for  a  Profoisorship  in  Amherst  CoUege. 
His  nearest  friends  importnned  him  to  take  die  Professor's  chtir. 
Bom  to  be  a  scholar,  how  ooaM  he  refuse  to  spend  his  meditative  life 
amid  the  groves  of  the  institntion  which,  from  its  infancy,  had  been 
among  the  most  cherished  objects  of  his  care,  and  hard  by  the  old 
family  mansion  which  he  continued  to  love  with  a  child's  tenderness. 
But  he-  cut  the  strings  which  bound  him  to  the  old  familiar  scenes  of 
his  youth,  and  accepted  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Education  Society. 
In  1828  he  commenced  the  duties  of  that  office,  residing  at  Andover 
meanwhile,  and  for  two  years  pursuing  his  studies  in  this  Seminary. 
That  he  should  have  essayed  to  combine  the  toils  of  so  important 
an  office^  with  the  severer  toib  of  a  theological  student,  was  not  wise. 
In  his  amiidile  desire  for  immediate  usefulness,  he  failed  here  to 
exercise  his  wonted  sagacity.  It  was  afterwards  one  of  his  princi- 
ples, that  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  divinity  school  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  engross  the  attention  of  its  members ;  that  no  extraneous 
oare  should  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the  pupil's  investigation  of  that 
sdeace  which  would  claim  the  undbtnrbed  attention  of  a  seraph; 
thAt  our  ministerial  candidates  wiU  be,  in  the  end,  more  practical 
workmen,  and  render  a.  better  service  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  by 
humbly  and  patiendy,  for  three  or  more  years,  learning  to  preach 
ihd  Gospel,  than  by  hastening  from  their  preliminary  sedosion  into 
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ft  oonrse  of  public  effort ;  that  it  were  better  eeonom j  for  our  indigent 
youth  to  spend  several  months  in  some  lucrative  emploTment  before 
cor  after  their  seminary  course,  than  to  break  up  the  evenness  of  that 
eaurse  bj  the  onerous  duties  of  a  teadi^r,  agent,  or  public  speaker. 
He  had  a  reverence  for  the  initiatory  studies  of  a  theologian,  and 
dreaded  every  influenee  which  could  impair  the  taste  or  narrow  the 
eafiaci^  for  them.  He  prised  tht$  Seminary,  as  a  retreat  for  young 
Hien  who  were  in  danger  of  sacrificing  the  permanent  influence  of 
their  life,  to  a  restlesanee^  fco*  contact  with  the  bustling  crowd.  Hia 
own.  experience  had  made  him  grieve  over  any  tendency  in  his  pupils^ 
to  8«pi»radd  foreign  toil  to  their  prescribed  duty.  He  had  learned 
tliat  Uie  superadded  services  would  encroach  upon  the  DM)re  appro- 
priate  business  of  the  scholar,  or  eke  the  effort  to  be  fotthful  in  the 
two  sphere^  would  endan^ar  the  physical  system.  The  tone  and 
vagar  of  his.  body  and  mind^  suffered  under  the  ctivided  cares  of  hia 
IJMdle  and  Senior  years  at  the  Semiaary.  He  became  despondent 
under  their  pressure.  A  dtA  vdl  was  draws  between  himself  and 
lua  Saviour.  He  saw  his  own  sins  with  unwonied  vtvidness,  and  he 
tpembled  in  view  of  them.  For  many  w^dbs,  he  strug^^edand  prayed 
and  wepC,  without  the  kast  hope  of  his  final  aidvation^  He  resided 
in  what  IS  aowtheoffieeof  our  Treasurer,  and.  were  ita  walls  ta  speak 
of  all  that  has  been  endured  withiii  them,  they  would  resound  with 
mmnf  a*  j^ntive  groan  whid^  they  have  heard,  amid  the  watches  of 
the  night,  from  that  medc  sufierar.  There^  when  all  hit  compantoac; 
'  ift  study  were  locked  in  skskber,  he  waa  compelled  to  cry  out,  mild 
and  gonial  as  was  his  nature^  *^  Save  me,  O  God;  for  the  waters  are 
come  iu  unto  my  souL  I  sink  ia  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  stand* 
ittg;  I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  where  the  floods  overflow  me.  I 
am  weary  of  my  crying ;  my  throat  is  dried ;  imne  eyes  foil  while  I 
wait  Uat  my  God.''  He  did  not  speak  of  his  griefe,  aa  he  never  loved 
to  expose  his  inner  life,  but  they  fUlterward  gave  a  peculiar  tinge  to 
his  aspect  and  mien.  That  look  of  setf-abasement,  those  semitones 
of  subdued  grief^  that  retiring,  shrinking  attitude  befiMre  strangers, 
that  deferential  treatment  of  other  men  known  to  be  his  inferiors, 
that  quick  sympathy  with  aU  who  were  unrighteously  oppressed  or 
despised,  that  promptness  to  relieve  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  and 
forsaken,  these  and  such  as  these  winning  traits  in  our  brother,  were 
mementos  of  the  sad  discii^ne  whi<^  he  bad  undergone,  while 
eombining  study  with  busineas.  In  some  degree  these  traits  w^re 
natural  to  him,  but  his  inward  ttfiictioa  revved  while  it  purified 
his  nature.    One  sentiment  of  peniienee  and  aetf-disfcrast  seems  to 
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have  formed  his  manners,  and  moulded  the  Terj  features  <^  his 
ooQDtenance. 

It  was  an  interesting  trait  in  the  character  of  oar  friend,. that  he 
was  hopeful  in  regard  to  himself  in  all  his  relations,  except  those  oi 
a  probationer  for  eternity ;  and  even  while  monming  over  his  own 
religions  prospects,  he  was  enthosiastac  in  the  service  of  other  men* 
Daring  the  very  months  of  his  spiritaal  darkness,  he  wrote  widi 
buojancj  of  hope  for  the  Education  Society,  with  which  he  was 
grieved  to  regard  himself  as  altogether  nnfit  to  be  conneeted.  His 
labors  were  said  by  his  fellow  Secretary,  Mr.  Cornelias,  to  be  ^  indis- 
pensable for  the  Sodety."  Whenever  he  attempted  to  release  him- 
self from  them,  he  was  assured  by  the  Directors,  that  the  cause  of 
eleemosynary  educadcm  woald  suffer  without  his  coonsek  and  perti- 
nacious diligence.  At  that  period  the  Society  was  in  the  hey-dsy  of 
its  triumph.  Our  friend  writes  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  odlected 
within  two  months,  of  eighty  new  beneficiaries  received,  and  a  hundred 
new  applicants  e^>ected  at  a  single  quarterly  meeting.  He  looks 
forward  to  the  day  wlien  he  shall  be  called  to  provide  for  two  ^boa^ 
sand  scholars,  destined  to  preach  the  word  of  life  to  two  million  souls. 
Mr.  Cornelius,  he  writes,  "^will  not  be  satined  till  the  Edncatira 
Society  has  four  thousand  students  under  its  patronage,  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  is  published  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.'' 

But  the  bounding  spirit  of  Mr.  Cornelius  was  soon  transferred 
from  the  cause  of  ministerial  education.  In  1882  he  died,  and  Mr* 
Edwards,  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  wrote  a  careful  memoir  of  him,  in 
1888.  The  churches  of  our  land  had  become  involved  in  financial 
embarrassments,  and  the  Sode^  shared  in  the  common  disaster* 
Still,  having  loved  that  Soci^  at  the  first,  our  brother,  always  cm- 
stant  in  his  attachments,  loved  it  unto  the  end.  He  stood  true  to  it 
and  firm  in  its  defence,  when  some  of  his  friends  forsook  or  assailed 
it.  And  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  needed  cheerfulness  and 
repose,  were  often  harassed  with  anxiety  for  the  cause  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  essential  for  the  growth  of  our  churches.  He  remained 
a  Secretary  of  the  Society  until  May,  1888.  In  1850,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  its  DirectcMrs,  and  continued  such  until  all  his  labors  on  eardi 
ceased. 

It  was  as  an  Editor,  as  well  as  Secretary,  that  Mr.  Edwards  first 
made  an  impression  upon  the  community  at  large.  While  in  the 
tutorship  at  Amherst  College,  he  had  in  part  the  editorial  care  of  a 
weekly  journal,  called  the  Ne W  England  Inquirer.    He  devoted  about 
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one  third  of  his  time  to  the  religioiis  and  poetical  departments  of  that 
paper.  He  was  afterwards,  occasional! j  employed  in  superintending 
the  Boston  Recorder.  From  the  automn  of  1828  until  the  spring  of 
1842,  he  retained  his  editorial  connection  with  Ae  Quarterly  Register 
and  Journal  of  the  Americal  Education  Society.  The  plan  of  the 
woric  in  its  most  important  features  was  his,  as  was  also  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  He  designed  to  make  it  a  great  store-house 
of  fiftcts  for  the  present  and  future  generations.  It  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  statistical  inquiries  in  our  land.  It  contains  indispensable  mate- 
rials for  our  future  ecclesiastical  history.  Those  elaborate  descrip* 
tions  and  tabular  views  of  the  academies,  colleges,  professional  schools, 
poUie  libraries,  eleemosynary  associations  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe;  those  historical  and  chronological  narratiyes  of  parishes, 
states,  kingdoms,  sects,  eminent  men,  philanthropic  schemes ;  those 
oaha  and  trustworthy  notices  of  our  current  literature ;  those  choice 
aeleotions  and  chaste  essays  were,  in  great  part,  either  prepared  by 
himself,  or  at  his  suggestion,  or  rerised  by  his  discriminating  eye. 
In  his  superintendence  of  those  fourteen,  and  more  especially  of  the 
&st  ten  octaTo  Tohimes,  so  much  more  useful  to  others  than  the  care 
of  th^m  could  have  been  to  himself,  he  had  melancholy  occasion  to 
say,  AMU  in  serriendo  contumor.  We  cannot  repress  a  sigh,  when 
we  read  in  his  modest,  familiar  letters :  ^  I  have  spent  six  hours  to- 
day in  correcting  one  page  of  a  proof^heet ;"  and  again :  **  After  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath,  my  wrist  troubles  me  less,  it  having  been  some* 
what  inflamed  by  the  inoessant  writing  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  f 
and  still  again,  as  eariy  as  1835 :  *^  1  have  written  eight  hours  to-day, 
-—  four  sheets  of  literary  notices.  I  feel  something  wrong  in  my  side, 
I  suppose  on  account  of  my  positiou  in  writing.''  For  aU  these  toib 
in  accumulating  the  materiab  for  this  Journal,  he  received  no  ade< 
quate  recompense.    They  were,  in  great  part,  labors  of  love. 

While  making  his  tours  of  observation  among  our  colleges  and 
theological  schools,  Mr.  Edwanb  became  satisfied  that  more  effort 
must  be  made  for  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  our  pastors,  as 
wdl  as  ministerial  candidates.  He  desired  to  foster  the  continued  in« 
terest  of  our  dergy  in  all  good  learning,  by  opening  an  avenue  throu^ 
which  they  might  communicate  their  thoughts  to  the  world.  It  was 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  their  hidden  ener^es,  that  he 
established,  iu  July,  1838,  the  American  Quarteriy  Observer.  He 
continued  this  periodical  three  years,  when  it  was  united  with  the 
Biblical  Repository,  which  had  been  during  the  four  preceding  years 
conducted  by  Prof.  Robinson  at  Andover.  He  remained  sole  editor 
68* 
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of  these  combined  periodicaU,  from  Janoarj,  1885,  to  Jaonaiy,  1838. 
Six  jears  after  he  withdrew  from  the  Bepontory,  he  became  the 
principal  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  he  had  the  chief  care  of  this 
work  from  1844  to  1852.  In  the  year  1851,  the  Biblical  Bepoeitorj 
was  transferred  from  New  York  to  Andover,  and  united  with  the 
Bibliotbeca  Sacra ;  so  that  this  yeteran  editor  was  entrusted  the  second 
time  with  that  Review,  which  he  had  already  done  much  to  sustain 
and  adorn.  For  twenty-three  years  he  was  employed  in  superin- 
tending our  periodical  literature ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  several  asso- 
ciates, he  has  left  thirty-one  octavo  volumes  as  the  monuments  of  his 
enterprise  and  industry  in  this  onerous  department.  What  man,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  has  ever  expended  so  much  labor  upon  our  higher  Quar- 
terlies?—  A  hibor  how  severe!  and  equally  tfa«nkless. 

He  combined  facility  of  execution  with  great  painstakmg  and  care- 
fulness. He  oAen  compressed  into  a  few  brief  sentences,  the  results 
of  an  extended  and  a  prolcmged  research.  In  order  to  prepare  him- 
self for  writing  two  or  three  paragraphs  on  geology,  he  has  been 
known  to  read  an  entire  and  elaborate  treatise  on  that  sdenoe.  His 
industry  surprised  men ;  for  while  he  had  two  periodicals  under  his 
editorial  care,  he  was  often  engaged  in  superintending  the  American 
reprints  of  English  works.  Besides  attending  to  the  proofeh^ts  n/S 
his  own  Quarterlies,  he  would  sometimes  correct  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages  every  week,  of  the  proofsheets  of  other  volumes,  and 
would  often  compose  for  them  prefatory  or  explanatory  notes.  And 
amid  all  the  drudgery  <^  these  labors  for  the  press,  his  rule  was, 
never  to  let  a  day  pass  by,  without  refreshing  his  taste  with  the  peru- 
sal of  some  lines  fttmi  a  favorite  poet,  such  as  Virgil  or  Spenser. 

It  was  his  patriotic  aim  in  his  various  periodicals,  to  encourage  a 
national  literature,  to  guard  the  reputation  and  elicit  the  talent  of 
American  authors,  to  lay  the  treasures  of  British,  Crerman  and  French 
learning  at  the  feet  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  stimulate  them  in 
this  way  to  a  more  vigorous  and  independent  activity.  His  belief 
was,  that  the  light  of  other  nations  would  enkindle  our  own,  and  that 
we  should  become  the  more  versatile,  and  even  the  more  original,  by 
the  quickening  influences  of  transatlantic  mind. 

It  was  also  his  aim,  especially  in  the  Qoarteriy  Observer,  to  oom- 
Une  the  good  men  and  true  of  all  evangelical  sects  in  one  literary 
brotheriiood,  and  to  call  forth  their  associated  activity  in  aid  of  the 
great  principles  which  were  dear  to  them  all.  He  therefore  raised 
the  Journal  above  sectarian  influences,  and  concentrated  upon  it  the 
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choice  talent  of  yarjing  parties.  Ever  was  it  his  joy,  to  see  the 
scattered  rajs  of  genius  converge  to  one  point  Some  of  his  reviews 
were  published  amid  the  stir  and  the  noise  of  ecdesiastical  warfare; 
but  how  serene  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  science  which  beams  forth 
from  his  pages !  Who  wovld  ever  suspect,  that  those  catholic  words 
were  written  for  partisans  agitated  with  the  polemics  of  theology, 
and  clamorous,  often,  against  the  divine  who  stood  aloof  from  their 
strife.  He  knew  the  temptation  of  reviewers  to  gratify  an  envious 
^rit,  and  to  malign  nMn,  under  Uie  pretence  of  opposing  error.  It 
was  no  feMe  effort  of  our  friend,  to  save  his  journals  from  the  very 
appearanee  of  a  morose,  querulous  temper,  and  to  keep  out  those  per* 
aonal  or  sectional  jealousies,  which  are  the  most  baneful  of  heresies. 
To  all  recUess  critics  he  has  taught  a  wise  lesson.  Of  the  numerous 
authors  whom  he  has  reviewed,  has  a  single  one  ever  accused  him  of 
an  unfidr,  an  unsdiohuiike,  an  uagentlemaiily  criticism  ?  Once  when 
he  received  an  article  eiqposing  the  grossest  literary  blunders  of  a 
divine  whose  faith  he  disi^proved,  he  refused  .to  publish  the  article, 
fbr  the  mere  purpose  of  checking  the  tendency  to  assail  the  character 
of  men,  in  order  to  sui^lant  their  doetrines.  Again,  he  was  impor- 
tuned to  make  a  dispky  of  the  literary  plagiarisms  which  had  been 
detected  in  a  theok^c^l  opponent  But  so  sensitive  was  he  to  the 
evils  of  personal  strife,  especially  among  divines,  that  he  spared  his 
foe  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  his  friend. — I  have  used  the  word  foe. 
I  ought  not  to  have  used  it.*  For  the  honor  of  our  race,  I  would 
trust  Uiat  he  had  no  personal  enemies ;  and  if  he  had, — Father  for* 
give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  have  done, — if  he  had  per- 
sonal enemies,  they  would  have  been  safe  in  his  hand.  Probably  he 
never  published  a  M'ord  against  a  man  who  had  ii^ured  him.  The 
reputation  of  others  he  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  treasure.  He  studied 
that  true  dignity,  which  consists  in  sustaining  a  principle  and  foi^t* 
ting  the  persons  of  his  antagonists.  He  had  a  passion  for  true  and 
kmdly  words.  Would  God,  that  the  mantle  of  this  editor,  as  harm- 
less as  he  was  wise,  not  less  free  from  envy  than  from  vanity,  might 
&11  upon  every  man  who  ventures  upon  the  work,  so  haaardous  to 
his  own  soul,  of  being  a  censor  over  his  brethren  I 

It  was  another  favorite  aim  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  various  period- 
icals, to  combine  learning  and  taste  with  true  religion.  As  he  re- 
coiled from  an  unsanctified  literature,  so  he  struggled  for  a  higher 
good  than  unlettered  pietism.  He  digged  deep,  that  he  might  enrich 
his  reviews  with  the  costliest  gems  of  beauty.  His  creed  was,  that  a 
refined  sensibility  to  the  graceful  and  the  noUe  gives  ornament  and 
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and  aid  to  Tiitoe.  He  almiiik  from  all  coarse  and  Tolgar  crkiciflafl^ 
at  oat  of  harmoDj  with  tke  g^tn  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  fronmed 
upon  every  expression  of  irroTerence  and  nngodlineBs^  as  at  Tarianoo 
with  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy.  Hence  his  penodieals  wero  wel* 
corned  to  libraries  which  had  been  wont  to  reoeiTe  no  books  of  deri* 
cal  aspect  He  lamented^  in  kk  later  years,  that  he  had  giTen  •» 
mnch  of  hb  time  to  our  serial  literatore ;  bat  he  did  net  know  ke^ 
much  he  had  achieved  ther^y,  in  liberalising  the  stores  of  good 
men,  and  in  parifying  the  tastesof  those  who  bad  previossly  no  Mlow* 
ship  with  the  Gospel  Sevetal  features  of  Us  reriewe  hare  been 
copied  not  only  by  AmeneaB,  hot  abo  by  Emopean  jour  wis.  He 
did  not  reflect,  that  he  had  fonnd  aeeess  to  ninds  which  woidd  never 
have  penned  the  more  lengthened  treatises  of  syitematie  theologiant  i 
that  he  had  insensibly  stimolated  authors  to  be  meie  generous  in  their 
Gohure,  more  candid  in  their  decisions,  less  flippant  and  nnthonghtfol 
in  their  words ;  that  he  had  beeathed  the  spirit  of  the  peacefni  Goa* 
pel  into  the  hearts  of  m^i  more  belligerent  than  wise.  If  his  thirty-^ 
one  octavo  volumes  of  periodical  Hteratare  had  been  snperintended 
by  a  num  of  inddicate  taste  and  of  confined  learning  and  litigious 
spirit,  how  disastfons  would  have  been  their  hiflnence  opoo  the  com* 
fort  of  godly  and  discreet  men  I 

It  was  as  a  PkOanikrapuiy  that  Mr.  Edwards  began  his  editorial 
course.  He  never  woold  have  withdiliwn  his  mind  from  classical 
learning  to  the  statistics  of  scIkm^  and  charitable  funds,  had  not  the 
same  bosom  which  glowed  with  the  love  of  letters,  been  warmed  with 
a  still  more  active  seal  for  the  wel£ure  of  men.  Animating  the  pages 
of  his  Reviews,  is  found  the  liv^est  sympathy  for  the  feeble^  the 
troubled,  the  ignorant,  the  perverse.  In  his  seal  to  conduct  well  the 
correspondence  of  the  Education  Society,  he  attended  a  writing  school 
when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  for  the  sake  of  improving  his  chirog- 
raphy,  which  before  was  good  enough.  He  became  so  deeply  inter* 
ested  in  the  culture  of  the  young,  that  in  1882  and  1885  he  pid>lished 
two  school-books.  The  Eclectic  Reader,  and  an  Introduction  to  the 
Eclectic  Reader ;  both  of  them  filled  with  the  choicest  selections  from 
English  and  American  literature,  and  both  of  them  showing  the  fruits 
of  his  multi£uious  reading  and  delicate  moral  taste.  He  also  pre> 
pared,  but  never  printed,  a  series  of  questions  on  President  £dwards*8 
History  of  Redemption,  and  designed  them  to  be  used  in  academies^ 
as  an  aid  to  the  recitation  (^  that  treatise.  In  1882  he  puUished  his 
Biography  of  Self-taught  Men,  which  was  dedgned,  as  it  was  admi« 
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nUy  fitted,  to  wake  up  the  donnant  powers  ti  the  youth  who  are 
most  tempted  to  negleot  them.  While  residmg  in  Boston,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  enterpriaiag  members  of  Pine  Street  Church ;  he  was 
enthusiastic  in  teadung  its  Sabbath  ScbooL  He  wrote  and  published, 
in  188^,  for  his  own  adnh  class,  a  small  yolome  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  he  asdsted  in  preparing  several  other  books  for  Sab- 
bath School  instruction.  His  labors  for  Amherst  College,  during  its 
infantile  soflerings,  were  earnest  and  faitlifuL  In  1845,  he  was  soli* 
dted  to  become  President  of  the  Institution*  In  1848,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  its  Trustees,  and  he  fatigued  himself  in  care  and  toil  for  its 
library,  at  a  time  when  his  heakh  demanded  entire  rest.  He  loTcd 
his  country;  and  while  making  the  tour  of  £orope  in  1846-7,  ha 
collected  materials  for  a  krge  (and  it  would  have  been  a  strikingly 
original)  vdiume,  which  he  was  mteading  to  publish,  oti  the  reoipro- 
cal  infiuences  of  the  old  worid  and  the  new,  and  the  methods  in  whidi 
we  may  give  as  well  as  receive  good,  in  our  intercourse  with  trans- 
atlantic  nations.  It  would  have  been  an  opportune  treatise  <m  moral 
intervention.  4i 

Few  persons  have  reflected  more  than  he,  on  the  Missionary  enter* 
{HTise.  For  several  months  he  examined  the  question,  with  an  hoii« 
est,  self-sacrificing  heart,  whether  it  were  his  duty  to  spoid  his  life, 
where  he  was  entirely  willing  to  spend  it,  among  the  heathen.  He 
kept  himself  £uniliar  with  the  details  of  missions  established  not  only 
by  Uie  American  Board,  but  by  other  Societies.  In  1882,  he  pub* 
Bshed  the  IkOssionary  Qazetteer,  contaming  a  succinct  account  of  the 
various  attempts  made  by  all  Christian  sects  to  evangelize  the  worid. 
With  the  hope  of  deepening  the  public  sympathy  for  the  heathen,  he 
edited  in  1881  the  Lble  of  Henry  Martyn,  prefixed  to  it  an  Introdnc* 
tory  Essay,  and  appended  to  it  a  series  of  notes,  compiled,  as  the 
essay  was  written,  after  a  most  extensive  research.  The  character 
of  Henry  Martyn  was  ever  dear  to  him.  He  resembled  that  beloved 
man,  in  the  refinement  and  generousness  of  his  philanthropy. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life,  he  labored  for  the 
African  race.  The  first  pamphlet  which  he  ever  printed  was  a  plea 
for  the  slave.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  he 
heard  that  a  colored  youth  had  come  hither  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  seminary.  Some  of  his  fellow-students  had  an  instinctive  reluc- 
tance to  be  in  company  with  the  stranger,  but  our  self-denying  friend, 
sensitive  as  he  was  to  the  ridicule  of  men,  shrinking  from  all  appear- 
ance of  eccentricity,  scrupulous  in  his  regard  to  all  the  rules  of  neat- 
ness and  refinement  and  seemliness,  invited  the  sable  youth  to  reside 
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in  the  same  room  wiUi  him.  For  several  weelcs  tUs  rnaoy  so  digni* 
fied,  sodelioate  in  his  sensibiHtieSf  sladied  al;  ^e  same  taUe  with  the 
poor  African.  This  was  the  man  I  What  would  he  not  do  for  his 
degraded  f(rik»w-sniBers  I  Like  his  great  Bxempiary  he  <^ose  to  so^ 
fer  with  and  for  the  poWean,  richer  than  to  sit  in  the  hiA  of  kiags. 
In  1895,  he  aided  in  filming  the  Ameriean  Union  for  the  Belief  and 
Improrementof  theColoorid  Baee.  He  was  among' Ae  most  aeidons 
and  persererikig  of  all  the  members  of  this  society.  He  wrote,  pub* 
lished,  lectured,  and  gave  Hberallj,  too  Kherafif,  in  ita  belial£  His 
great  aim  was  to  elevi^  (hat  race,  sons  to  make  it  raspeeted,  instead 
of  merel J  pitied.  For  twen^nnz  Tens,  he  was  an  onwnvering  friend 
of  the  GdkmkatMMi  Society,  in  its  revettes  as  well  aa  in  its  trinmphSk 
He  prayed  for  it.  HatosMlbrit^  He  meditated  plana  lor  it  He 
soffved  for  it  He  was  witting  to  safer  mare.  The  Seevetary  e( 
the  Massachusetts  Colonization  Society  writes:  ^I  do  net  know  hsaa 
thia  society  eoaU  have  been  kept  aKyOy  fin*  two  or  tfavee  ef  ita  first 
years,  but  for  the  aid  of  Mr.  Edwards.**  He  was  one  of  its  Boaord  of 
Managers,  fromits  foundation  in  1841,  until  1845,  and  was  one  of  ita 
Vice  Presidents  dining  the  last  tCTmi  years  of  lnslife«  Na  man  had 
a^aasitt  intense  aiveraion  than  he,  to  liie  systees  of  slavery.  He  had 
seenitsevils.  He  had  Mt  them.  He  bore  his  last  pam  among  them. 
He  sighed  at  the  very  thought  of  aa  inaooent  man  ia  chains.  Hie 
sfttrit  was  burdened  witlmi  htm,  by  every  new  wroug  inflioled  oo  a 
xaee  already  bleeding.  Ln  his  very  make,  he  was  a  lover  of  fbeedon* 
By  his  dearest  insthMts,  he  recoiled  from  every  form  of  injoalioe  andl 
harshaess.  But  he  restrained  the  expression,  of  his  feelings,  iriien- 
ever  the  expression  seemed  to  threaten  harm.  He  gmarded  his  tongoe 
with  bit  and  bridle,  idwrev^  he  feared  that  his  warm  sensftiiitiea 
would  rush  out  in  words  tasding  to  irritate  more  than  reform  hia 
cpposers.  And  as  he  disciplined  himself  to  be  meek  and  forbearing 
tDward  the  fHeods  of  slavery,  so  he  fostered  a  patient  sj^rit  toward 
those  of  its  enemies  who  passed  the  bounds  of  what  he  deemed  a  safe 
discretion.  He  knew,  in  the  depths  of  his  sonl,  how  to  sympathise 
with  their  abhorrence  oi  the  unrighteous  bondage,  but  he  knew  thai 
undiscriminattng  rebuke  might  aggravate  the  ills  which  it  was  in*> 
teaded  to  heal,  and  he  studied  on  this  subject,  more  than  almost  any 
other,  to  adopt  wise  as  well  as  eflkient  methods  for  removing  the 
evil  under  which  he  groaned. 

The  whole  troth  is,  that  oar  brother  loved  man  as  man ;  and  nodi- 
ing  that  touched  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  least  among  his  Mlow- 
sufferers,  was  alien  from  htm.    Mot  a  few  of  us  can  remember  how 
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iieapeke,— -it  was  in  tbe  fitranw  9f  a  soeond  Cowp^,'— n^ra  tibe 
CboolMrs  jncT  QMfokees  ymre  oompdled  to  leave  the  graves  of  their 
firthera;  how  faesigiied,as  if  Iw  had  been  peraonally  berei^ed,  at  the 
ravages  «f  the  Seoiinoie  war ;  how  indigiiantlj,  •—  Iot  his  gentle  spirit 
would  rouse  itself  at  itting  times,  *^  he  spc^  in  this  pulpit,  against 
tin  British  invasion  of  Chtna;  how  deeply  and  personidlj  grieved 
he  ever  felt  at  the  reports  of  disasters  hj  land  or  sea;  how  carefully 
he  studied  to  assuage  the  griefe  or  fears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan ) 
how  faithlblly  he  taught  German  to  a  servant  in  his  house ;  how 
thoughtful  he  was  to  search  out  the  sick  student^  to  provide  raiment 
fi>r  the  yomg  meo^who  were  pooriy  dad,  and  to  take  such  as  were 
desponding  to  his  own  home,  and  attend  to  their  good  ^eer.  So  did 
he  live,*— and  how  rare  for  a  man  to  live  eo,  that  we  feel  even  now 
the  rich  meaning  of  the  sentence  which  will  ocie  day  be  uttered  be- 
fiyre  him:  '^I  was  an  hnngred  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  thirsty,  and 
ye  gave  me  drink;  sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me." 

As  a  Preacher,  Mr.  Edwards  next  appeared  before  ^  churches. 
During  his  first  Senior  term  at  Andover,  he  writes  to  his  fother: 
^  Our  class  will,  I  suppose,  preach  in  vacarioiu  I  think  I  shall  net* 
I  cannot  do  it  consdentiously,  and  no  one  would  advise  me  to  do  it 
against  my  oonseience.''  Again  he  writes :  ^  As  I  am  borne  on  to* 
wards  the  Christian  ministry,  I  shrink  back  almost  with  terror.  It 
sometimes  seems  to  me,  that  I  shall  be  upheld  till  I  reach  the  sum* 
mit,  only  to  foil  the  kiwer."  Still  again :  '*  My  heart  and  my  con- 
science fail,  when  I  look  forward  to  sudi  a  work  [as  the  ministerial]. 
If  I  take  it  upon  me,  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  will  be  said :  Better 
for  Uiat  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom." 

Under  the  inspiriting  inOoence  of  Mr.  Cornelius,  however,  our 
fiiend  was  persuaded  in  1881  to  enter  the  pulpit  He  often  regr^ted 
afterward,  that  he  had  ever  done  so.  ^  It  is,"  he  writes,  '<  a  dreadful 
thought  to  me,  very  often,  that  Grod  is  more  displeased  with  me  for 
my  prayers  than  for  anything  else ;  they  are  so  heartless  and  hypo* 
critical." 

His  excessive  diffidence  in  the  pulpit  arose,  not  altogether  froan 
his  severe  ia^ospection  of  his  own  heart,  but  in  some  degree  also^ 
from  his  want  of  certain  gifts  for  public  address.  His  voice  was  not 
commanding ;  his  gestures  were  not  graceful ;  his  aittitndes  not  easy* 
He  was  aear^hted,  and  ccmipelled  to  lean  hir  head  over  and  near 
h»  maanseript.    Still,  in  a  small  house,  or  b^ore  a  learned  an^eaee) 
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his  oatward  nMnner,  thongh  waDting  in  some  of  the  graces,  was 
singalaiij  winniDg.  Few  men  in  this  Chapel  have  ever  equalled 
him,  in  holding  their  anditory  spell-boand.  He  spdie  with  a  cantioss 
accent  and  a  guarded  emphasis,  which  betokened  the  selectness  of  his 
thoughts.  He  recited  passages  from  the  Bihle,  with  sudi  a  glowing 
countenance  and  marked  iniiection,  as  gave  a  Hying  commentarj  oo 
the  text.  There  was  frequently  a  plaintiveness  in  his  tones,  that 
harmonised  well  with  the  sentiment  breathed  forth  in  them.  Some 
of  his  attitodes  in  the  pulpit  would  furnish  a  sculptor  with  a  good 
model  of  self-distrust  and  seHWibasement.  In  his  lowly  way,  he  ex- 
pressed a  reverence  and  an  awe  oi  God,  which  must  have  come  from 
a  heart  broken  under  a  sense  of  guilt.  When  he  raised  his  frame 
from  its  inclined  position  ov<er  his  mwinscript,  and  when  for  a  moment 
he  sto«d  erect  and  gaaed  so  honestly  and  earnestly  at  his  hearess, 
he  drew  them  to  him  as  to  a  friend  in  whom  they  might  confide,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  ever  with  his  Redeemer  and  with  idl  good 
men.  Then  there  was  a  classic  purity  in  his  style,  which  fascinated 
the  hearers  who  were  trained  to  discern  it.  Then  there  were  the 
terse,  sententious,  apothegmatic  utterances,  whidi  startled  and  de- 
lighted the  men  who  were  able  to  underetand  them.  He  did  not 
care  so  much  about  the  kgieal  form  of  his  discourses,  as  about -their 
inmost  heart.  They  were  free  from  oommon-plaoes ;  and  had  a 
luzuriattee  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  reminded  one  of  trees  with 
their  branches  bending  and  breaking  under  their  fruit.  They  were 
not  so  remarkable  for  an  obvious  unity,  as  for  a  pathos  that  swelled 
through  them,  or  a  vein  of  sentiment  origiMal,  delicate,  graceful, 
intangible,  enchanting.  Our  brother  had  the  artlessness  of  Greorge 
Herbert,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly.  His  simplb>hearted  suggestions 
reminded  one  of  the  ^'  meek  Wakon,"  to  whom  he  had  a  rare  likeness. 
Where  he  was  known,  he  gained  the  ear  of  his  auditors  by  their 
rsfverence  for  his  general  character,  so  congruous  with  the  preacher's 
calling,  and  also  by  their  sympathy  with  his  interest  in  all  parts  of 
Divine  worship.  They  perceived  his  studious  care  in  selecting  and 
in  readiag  the  hymns,  or  rather  the  psalms,  which  were  his  &vorite 
lyrics.  He  sometimes  was  so  earnest  as  to  specify  the  tunes  in  which 
kis  select  stansas  were  to  be  sung.  He  had  formed  the  plan  <^  eol- 
loeting  and  publishing  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  exquisite 
songs  of  Zion,  for  those  worshippers  who  loved  to  ofier  praise  in  rioh 
words  full  of  cboioe  sentiment. 

One  might  infer  from  the  native  sweetness  of  his  temper,  that  he 
wottldberefioedinhistreatmentof  men  who  had  no  spiritual  interest 
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io  the  traths  which  he  dispeofted.  While  a  theological  fitadent  he 
writes :  ^  I  would  preach  tlie  law  in  all  its  strictness  and  spiritualitj, 
and  terrible  denunciations,  but  only  to  lead  men  to  fly  to  the  city  of 
refuge ;"  and  after  noticing  a  volume  of  sermons  which  bad  begun  to 
receive  the  applause  of  his  brethren,  he  says :  ^*  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  there  is  an  unfeeling  and  vindictive  spirit  in  these  discourses* 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  will  drive  the  sinner  to  rage  and  mutiny^ 
sooner  than  to  self-condemnation.  By  these  sermons,  I  should  think 
their  author  lived  when  Agag  and  Ahitophel,  Ahab  and  Jezehel 
were  enemies  to  the  church,  rather  than  under  the  Gospel  of  mercy.'* 

He  was  of  so  contemplative  a  habit,  and  his  general  intercourse 
with  men  was  so  courteous  and  deferential,  that  he  was  less  inclined 
to  make  a  direct  and  impetuous  onset  upon  the  feelings,  than  to  pce- 
eent  before  them  a  faithful  and  vivid  delineation  of  biblical  truth. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  private  character  disclosed  itself  in  his  public 
labors.  He  was  pungent  and  severe  and  uncoropromising  in  bis  ap* 
plication  of  the  law  to  himself,  but  he  deemed  it  wise  to  address  other 
men  in  a  getieral  rather  than  personal,  in  an  instructive  rather  than 
hortatory  way.  He  may  have  been  too  exclusive  in  his  preference 
for  the  didactic  style ;  but  it  was  a  preference  founded  on  mature 
consideration.  Long  before  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  wrote:  '*  You 
must  have  noticed,  that  truth  presented  in  an  indirect  manner  is  more 
touching  than  when  presented  in  the  way  of  direct  assertion  and  ad« 
vice.  For  instance,  it  has  a  much  more  powerful  effect  in  exciting 
me  to  duty,  to  hear  a  preacher  describe  particulariy  the  love  of  Christ, 
giving  minute  instances  of  it,  than  to  exhort  me  to  awake,  or  to  pre* 
sent  to  me  the  most  pointed  appeals.  When  I  was  living  in  entire 
forgetfulness  of  God«  I  was  not  half  so  much  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  religion  by  the  pathetic  exhortations  in  the  letters  of  my  friends, 
as  from  some  occasional  and  altogether  incidental  remarks  of  my 
father.  It  seems  to  me,  here  is  a  field  for  doing  good  that  is  in  a 
great  measure  unexplored.  In  writing  a  letter  to  an  unconverted 
firiend,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  much  more  effectual,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  to  present  two  or  three  real  instances  of  the  value  of  reli- 
gion or  the  evils  of  wanting  it,  and  to  let  him  make  the  inference, 
than  to  warn  or  exhort.  Also,  when  in  company  of  a  promiscuous 
kind,  a  Christian  can  relate  an  incident,  or  make  a  passing  remaik, 
more  deep  and  lasting  in  its  effects  thaa  a  formal  convereatioo.  If 
I  am  ever  permitted  to  preach,  I  think  I  shall  take  this  oouiBe  as  the 
general  one." 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  sermoni  of  our  fHe&dy  wii 
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tlw  tenderness  of  sensibiKtj  which  thej  developed  in  regard  to  the 
redemptire  sjrstem.  His  tones  of  voice,  his  expression  of  eoonte* 
nance,  the  arrangement  of  his  words,  all  changed  as  soon  as  he 
toadied  this  theme.  He  felt,  as  few  men  have  ever  felt,  Uie  worth 
and  power  of  that  grace  by  which  the  sensitive  conscience  is  eased 
of  its  pains.  The  waves  of  trouble  flowing  from  a  sense  of  guilt  had 
rolled  over  him,  and  he  bad  fooad  a  sh^er  behind  the  rode  that  was 
higher  than  he.  He  had  heard  the  deep  call  unto  the  deep,  and  hk 
soul  would  have  been  swallowed  up  amid  the  surges  that  Uireatened 
him,  had  not  the  voice  of  his  Redeemer  cried  lo  the  waves :  ^  Peaoe> 
be  stilL**  His  discourses  were  a  sign  of  his  breathing  a  higher  and 
purer  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  world ;  (^  his  intense  personal  sjm^ 
pothj  with  the  Man  of  Sorrows ;  of  fais  living  in  Christ,  while  Christ 
abode  in  him ;  of  \m  being  himself  ofiended  with  all  that  could  die- 
please  the  Head  of  the  chordi,  as  our  sympa^iaing  Head  is  offiended 
with  all  that  disturbs  the  peace  <^  his  menbers^  even  of  the  little  ones 
that  alnde  in  Htm. 

And  if  oar  fHend  may  be  thus  described  as  a  preacher,  how  shall  we 
speak  of  him  as  a  heurer  of  the  Gospel  ?  He  seemed  to  keep  up  an 
Incessant  dialogue  with  the  minister  to  whom  be  listened.  Was  there 
ever  a  man  who  expressed  a  livelier  sympathy  with  the  truths  which 
he  heard  ?  He  could  not  endure  to  sit  in  the  vicinity  of  hearers,  who 
did  not  fed  as  he  felt  toward  the  preacher.  He  has  been  seen  to  leave 
his  appropriate  seat  among  his  companions  in  middle  life,  who,  as  he 
beared,  would  dislike  a  sermon  from  which  he  anticipated  pleasure, 
and  to  take  a  seat  among  young  men,  who,  as  he  foresaw,  would  share 
in  his  delight.  A  few  years  ago,  in  attemptii^  to  recapitulate  the 
substance  of  a  discourse  whidi  he  had  recently  heard,  on  the  riches 
of  atoning  love,  his  emodons  chedied  his  utterance,  and  he  could  not 
proceed  in  rehearsii^  even  the  schedule  of  the  sermon.  Such  in* 
stances  were  common  in  his  lile.  Have  not  all  his  friends  discerned 
the  smile  playing  on  his  lips,  at  the  gracious  words  which  came  from 
the  pulpit)  or  the  tear  which  sufiused  his  eye  at  every  tender  senti'- 
Bient  whidi  was  uttered ;  or  the  frown  and  hanging  head  which  be- 
tokened that  he  had  heard  a  phrase  tending  to  dishonor  his  Maker ;  or 
the  turning  of  his  countenance  this  way  and  that  way,  to  cittch  the 
sympathies  whidi  seemed  to  be  floating  around  him?  And  who, 
that  has  ever  seen  the  Hght  and  shade  of  sentiment  thus  altematii^ 
^yver  his  visage  and  attitude^  has  not  fdt  that  a  spirit  so  delicate  and 
sensitive  was  not  formed  for  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  a  tabemade  of 
tfesh  aad  blood?    ]^  is  a  sad  reminiscence,  that  daring  the  last  two 
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jtnrs  of  his  wonhtp  in  this  Chapel,  he  has  pethape  never  keaid  an 
alloaien  to  the  grave  and  to  hereaveaMnt)  wilhoat  caattag  a  pitiful 
eye  to  thoee  who  might  soon  he  clothed  in  weeds  at  the  side  of  his 
own  biurial*plaoe. 

Isune^telj  after  leaving  the  Theological  Seminary,  Mrw  Edwards 
removed  from  Andover  to  Boston,  and  remained  in  that  metropolis 
from  the  autumn  of  1880  until  the  sprii^  of  1836.  He  then  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Andover,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1887  was 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Seminary.  At 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stuart,  he  was  elected,  in  1848,  to  the  ehair 
of  Biblical  Literature,  which  devolved  upon  hian  instraotion  in  the 
Greek  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  Bible.  As  a  biblioal  teacher,  he  sp^t 
Hie  last  fifteen  years,  the  most  vahiahle  period  of  his  life.  As  a 
BiUieal  Teaehm*,  therefore,  he  deserves  to  be  noticed  at  this  time. 

We  are  first  reminded  of  the  great  labor  which  he  speat  upon  the 
sacred  text,  and  of  his  exertions  to  qualify  himself  for  tcaehing  it. 
His  earliest}  studies  were  biblical.  He  had  read  the  Bible  through 
seven  times,  and  all  of  Dr.  Soott^  Notes  twice,  before  he  was  eleven 
years  old.  He  began  the  Hebrew  language  al  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  pursued  it  regularly,  almost  daily,  as  long  as  he  lived* 
He  had  studied  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  appreciate  more  correcdy  the  merits  of  our  English 
Bible.  Through  life  it  was  his  rule,  to  pen»e  no  book  -mhit^  would 
impair  his  taste  for  the  sacred  volume.  During  his  editorial  career, 
he  had  correeted  proofsheets  of  Hebrew  and  also  of  Qreek  works 
then  in  press,  and  had  submitted  to  this  drudgery, — aka !  how  muoh 
of  Hterary  drudgery  did  he  not  perform ! — for  the  sake  of  familiar* 
ising  himself  with  the  mimOiae  of  the  sacred  languages.  Xn  <Hrder 
to  gain  a  more  thorough  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  idioms«  he  began,  in 
1889,  the  study  of  the  Arabic,  and  in  subsequent  years,  the  study  of 
other  cognate  languages.  If  we  will  but  examine  his  essays  in  the 
Beviews  which  he  edited,  and  the  volumes  which  he  was  engaged  in 
publishing  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  shall  see  that  they  all 
indicate  his  design  (for  he  was  eminent  for  acting  on  a  plan  matured 
with  forethought),  to  qualify  himself  more  and  more  for  expounding 
the  original  Scriptures.  Thus,  in  1889,  he  aided  in  translating  a 
volume  of  Selections  from  G^^rman  Literature ;  and  his  chief  design 
in  preparing  this  work  was,  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  Grerman 
tongue,  that  key  to  the  biblical  literature  of  the  work!,  that  instru- 
mental tongue  without  which  no  one,  at  the  present  day,  will  be  an 
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adept  in  ftaered  learning.  In  1848,  he  united  with  Professors  Sears 
and  Felton  in  publishing  the  '^  Classical  Stadies."  But  his  ultimate 
aim  in  this  work  was,  to  imbibe  more  deeply  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  to  refine  his  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and 
thus  to  fit  himself  for  worthier  comments  on  the  inspired  page.  He 
was  associated,  in  1844,  with  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  in  translating 
the  larger  Greek  Grammar  of  Dr.  Ktihner.  He  deemed  this  a  wise 
discipline  for  acquiring  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and 
genius  of  the  Greek  language,  and  for  capacitating  himself  thereby 
to  examine  the  New  Testament  more  profoundly.  All  these  studies 
he  made  tributary  to  his  one  comprehensive  aim.  They  were  not 
miscellaneous  in  the  sense  of  planless,  but  were  the  wide^readiing 
efibrts  of  an  enterprising,  concentrative  mind. 

And  when,  in  1846  and  1847,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  for  his 
health,  he  did  not  forget  his  one  idea.  He  rerelled  amid  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  he 
sat  as  a  learner  at  the  feet  of  Montgomery,  Wordsworth,  Chalmers, 
Messofanti,  Neander,  the  Geobgical  Society  of  London  and  the 
Oriental  Society  of  Prussia,  and  he  bore  away  from  all  these  scenes 
new  helps  for  his  own  comprehensive  science.  He  gleaned  illustra- 
tions of  Divine  truti),  like  Alpine  flowers,  along  the  borders  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  and  by  the  banks  of  ^the  troubled  Arve,"  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jnngfrau.  He  drew  pencil  sketches'of  the  battle-field  at 
)Vaterloo,  of  Niebuhr's  monument  at  Bonn,  and  of  the  cemeteiy 
where  he  surmised  that  he  may  have  found  the  burial-place  of  John 
Calvin.  He  analyzed  the  causes  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
Rhine  and  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  He  wrote  tasteiiil  criticisms  on 
the  works  of  Salvator  Rosa,  Correggio,  Titian,  Murillo,  Vandyke, 
Canova,  Thorwaldsen ;  he  trembled  before  the  Transfiguration  by 
Raphael,  and  the  Last  Judgment  by  Michael  Angelo ;  he  was  re- 
freshed with  the  Italian  music,  "  unwinding  the  very  soul  of  har- 
mony;" he  stood  entranced  before  the  colonnades  and  under  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight, 
and  amid  the  statues  of  the  Vatican  by  torchlight,  and  on  the  roof  of 
the  St  John  Lateran  at  sunset,  <*  where,"  he  says,  ^  I  beheld  a  pros- 
pect such  as  probably  earth  cannot  elsewhere  fbmish ;"  he  walked  the 
Appian  way,  exclaiming :  "  On  this  identical  road,  —  the  old  pave- 
ments now  existing  in  many  places,^— on  these  fields,  over  these 
hills,  down  these  rivers  and  bays,  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Marins 
and  other  distinguished  Romans,  walked,  or  wandered,  or  sailed. 
Here,  also,  apostles  and  martyrs  once  journeyed,  or  were  led  to  their 
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scene  of  suffering.  Over  a  part  of  this  very  road,  there  {s  no  donbt 
that  Paul  traveled,  when  he  went  bound  to  Borne."  He  wrote 
sketches  of  all  these  scenes ;  and  in  such  a  style  as  proves  his  inten- 
tion to  regale  his  own  mind  with  the  remembrance  of  them,  to  adorn 
his  lectures  with  descriptions  of  them,  to  enrich  his  commentaries 
with  the  images  and  the  suggestions^  which  his  chaste  fancy  ha4 
drawn  from  them.  But,  alas  I  all  these  fragments  of  thought  now 
sleep,  like  the  broken  statues  of  the  Parthenon,  and  where  is  the 
power  of  genius  that  can  restore  the  full  meaning  of  these  lines,  and 
call  back  their  lost  charms  I  Where  is  that  more  than  Promethean 
fire,  that  can  their  light  relume  I 

The  assiduity  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  exploring  so  many  sources  of 
knowledge,  enabled  him  to  impart  various  instruction  in  a  chaste^ 
elegant  style.  His  editorial  labors  had  required  of  him  a  multifiarioas 
reading,  and  still  had  disciplined  him  to  be  scrupulously  exact.  In- 
deed, some  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  mere  sharp-sighted,  puactiliousy 
painstaking,  wary  chronicler  of  facts.  His  moral  principles,  also, 
made  him  correct  in  his  studies.  It  was  one  of  his  favorite  maximsy 
that  a  rigidly  honest  heart  exicrts  a  reflex  influence  upon  t^  mental 
habits.  In  his  conversation  he  chfirished  a  delicate  i^gaid  to  truth, 
so  that  he  might  be  incited  to  new  carefulness  in  his  professional 
inquiries ;  and  aa  he  was  «xact  in  his  life,  in  order  to  become  the 
more  exact  in  his  study,  so  he  was  cautions  as  a  scholar,  in  order  to 
become  the  more  exemplary  in  his  life.  His  dress,  room,  manners, 
evinced  his  love  of  neatness,  and  his  taste  for  just  thought  and  fit 
words.  Writing  far  more  than  the  m^rity  of  scholars,  he  still  wrote 
with  a  degree  of  painstaking,  which  men  who  do  not  sympathize  with 
his  love  for  the  precise  troth,  woidd  think  unworthy  of  him.  He 
conformed  to  the  principle,  which  he  has  of^en  reiterated,  that  '^  after 
all  which  may  be  said  respecting  unstudied  nature,  the  outbreaking 
of  natural  eloquence,  the  ha{^y  disregard  of  rule  and  formality,  of 
which  we  so  frequently  hear,  it  is  yet  refreshing  and  instructive  be^ 
yond  expression,  to  listen  to  weli«composed  sentences,  which  have 
been  subjected  to  the  revision  of  a  severely  disciplined  mind.**  ^  His 
style  became  so  well-acyusted,  so  affluent  in  thought,  that  Professor 
Stuart  pronounced  it  to  be  ''just  about  perfect  for  a  commentary.'' 
But  with  all  his  nice  care,  he  combined  a  singular  beauty.  His  fine 
taste  for  nature  and  art,  gave  every  day  the  most  promising  first- 
fruits  of  a  rich  harvest,  to  be  gleaned  from  his  future  labors.    Other 

^  American  Qoarteriy  Begister,  YoL  IX  p.  13. 
69* 
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men  have  broken  up  the  fallow  ground  and  hare  krelled  the  waste 
places,  and  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus ;  but  our  friend  had 
a  rare  fondness  and  an  almost  instinctive  aptitude  for  detecting  the 
latent  beauties  of  the  Bible,  for  setting  in  a  good  light  its  numberlees 
minor  graces,  for  clothing  its  loftier  thoughts  with  their  own  befitting 
majesty.  Here  was  to  have  been  his  excelling  power  as  a  commen- 
tator. His  biblical  notes  are  now  like  a  garden  of  fruits  just  budding 
into  life.  Ilis  classes  hung  upon  his  words  uttered  with  a  lowly 
accent,  and  will  now  labor  to  fill  out  the  etchings  which  were  drawn 
for  them  by  his  breathing  pencil.  He  had  not  the  masculine  tones, 
the  strong,  impetuous,  overpowering  utterance  of  Mr.  Stuart ;  he  did 
not  compel  the  attention  of  the  indolent,  and  force  men  to  hear  when 
they  would  forbear ;  but  he  insinuated  his  thought  into  the  love  of  his 
pupils,  and  he  wound  their  affections  around  him  with  silken  bands. 
He  had  another  excellence  as  a  teacher.  It  was  his  sympathy 
with  the  truths  and  characters  delineated  in  the  Bible.  He  was, 
indeed,  familiar  with  the  geography  and  archaeology  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. '  He  could  have  threaded  his  way  through  the  lanes  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  easily  as  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  he  did  not  know 
the  windings  of  the  roads  in  his  own  New  England,  better  than  he  knew 
the  paths  along  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Judaea.  But  lie  was  not  so 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  outward  circumstances  in  which  the 
patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles  lived,  as  for  his  cordial  fellowship 
with  their  inmost  life.  His  home  was  in  the  heart  of  the  sacred  pen- 
men, amid  their  tenderest  sentiments.  He  brought  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  poet  to  the  study  of  the  volume,  so  large  a  part  of  which  is  written  in 
poetry.  Abraham  was  a  father  to  him,  as  to  the  faithful  of  old.  He 
looked  up  to  Moses  with  a  reverence  like  that  of  the  ancient  tribes. 
He  lingered  over  the  Psalms  of  David,  as  if  he  could  never  let  them 
pass  out  of  his  sight  When  he  perused  them  in  course  for  the  last 
time  at  family  prayer,  he  could  "  not  afford  to  read  many  verses  on 
any  single  day ;"  they  were  so  precious  that  he  dreaded  to  reach  the 
end ;  and  the  few  lines  which  he  regaled  himself  with  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  his  refreshment  until  the  glad  return  of  his  hour  for  house- 
hold devotion.  Few  men  had  ever  a  clearer  insight  into  the  book  of 
Job  than  he,  or  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  emotions  that  swelled  the 
bosom  of  the  old  patriarch.  And,  had  he  lived  to  finish  the  commen- 
taries which  he  had  begun  on  this  book  and  on  the  book  of  the  Psalms, 
he  would  have  uncovered  new  gems  of  sentiment,  and  bequeathed  un- 
told treasures  to  a  late  posterity.  Not  his  lips  only,  but  his  entire 
frame  would  sometimes  quiver  with  feeling,  as  he  explained  before  his 
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pupils  a  sentiment  of  the  old  prophets.  Were  it  not  for  his  reverence 
for  the  inspired  penmen,  we  should  say  that  he  had  a  fellow-feeling 
with  them,  and  this  quickened  his  eje  to  discern  the  shades  of  ex- 
{nression  too  faint  for  the  notice  of  cold,  verbal  critics.  He  felt  the 
philosophy  which  lies  hidden  under  the  poetic  forms  of  the  Bible. 
His  taste  £or  the  inspired  beauties  was  like  a  magnet  attracting  them 
to  itself.  To  him  the  sacred  words  were  written  in  illuminated  letters. 
He  enjoyed  the  delicate  graces  imperceptible  to  heartless  inquirers. 
His  was  an  elect  mind. 

The  merits  of  a  teacher  do  not  lie  entirely  in  his  general  character. 
He  needs  a  particular  interest  in  the  school  which  he  instructs* 
While  a  tutor  in  Amherst  College,  Mr.  Edwards  identified  himself 
with  it  During  the  fifteen  years  of  his  residence  at  Andover,  he 
loved  this  Seminary  with  an  intenseness  which  wasted  his  frame.  It 
was  his  terrestrial  Zion.  His  joy  was  to  go  round  about  her,  telling 
her  towers  and  marking  well  her  bulwarks.  Before  her  gates  he 
scattered  the  flowers  of  his  various  learning,  and  at  her  altars,  with 
a  grateful  heart,  he  threw  down  the  laurels  with  which  a  world  had 
crowned  him.  No  arrow  that  was  hurled  at  her  could  ever  reach 
her,  without  first  passing  through  his  own  soul.  He  will  not  be  re- 
membered here  as  fully  as  he  would  have  been,  if  a  mysterious  Provi- 
dence had  not  broken  him  off  from  his  labors.  But  his  memory  will 
wave  before  distant  generations  of  students,  as  the  memory  of  thai 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  They  will  walk  with  a  tender  interest 
around  the  classic  stone  that  is  to  mai*k  his  resting  place.  They  will 
write  and  speak  of  the  star  that  rose  mildly  in  the  east,  and  attracted 
the  gaze  of  distant  observers,  and  men  were  turning  their  glasses  to 
it,  and  watching  its  upward  progress,  when  it  vanished  out  of  their 
sight. 

Shall  I  speak  of  our  friend  as  a  Theologian  ?  I  have  hesitated 
long,  before  consenting  to  associate  his  name  with  a  word  which  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  for  wrangling  and  logomachy ;  for 
dry,  fruitless  theories,  marring  the  simplicity  of  th^  Gospel,  confusing, 
and  therefore  exasperating  the  very  men  who  strive  for  them.  His 
soul  turned  away  from  ecclesiastical  pugilism.  He  never  descended 
into  the  anfbitious  and  envious  quarrel  about  the  shibboleths  of  a 
party.  He  never  soiled  his  white  raiment  in  those  contests  for  per- 
sonal or  sectional  preeminence,  which  have  been  so  often  waged  over 
the  interminable  jargon  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  misnamed  divinity. 
Men  have  not  been  wont  to  speak  of  him  as  a  theologian.    They 
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have  called  him  a  stadent  of  the  Bible.  The7  have  talked  about  him 
as  a  pure-minded  inquirer  for  the  truth.  Thej  hare  termed  him  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.  Thej  have  spoken  of  him  aa 
thai  disciple  whom  Jesu$  iooed.  But  as  a  technical  theologian  he  has 
been  named  so  seldom,  that  perhaps  I  shall  disturb  the  sacred  asso* 
ciations  that  cluster  around  his  memory,  if  I  allude  to  him  in  this 
sphere  of  his  labor. 

But  he  was  a  theologian,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  abused  word. 
He  was  yersed  in  the  science  of  the  great  God«  and  this  science  is 
theology,  and  it  is  the  noblest  of  all  sciences.  He  was  a  divine*  Aa 
a  logician,  he  may  have  had  no  signal  preeminence,  although  he  waa 
fieuniliar  with  the  books  and  the  rules  of  dialectics,  nor  did  he  under- 
ralue  them.  When  he  left  his  home  for  the  last  time,  he  took  with 
him  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  for  his  entertainment  amid  the  scenes 
where  he  was  to  ck»e  his  studies  on  earth.  But  he  was  a  biblical, 
if  not  peculiarly  a  logical  divine.  He  explained  the  Scriptures  ac^ 
cording  to  the  canons  of  a  sound,  strong,  plain  conmion-sense.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  cautious,  discreet,  circumspect  analysis  of  the 
text,  his  patient  waiting  before  he  made  up  a  judgment,  his  humble 
inquiry,  —  and  the  good  Spirit  promises  to  show  the  truth  to  a  lowly 
seekOT,  —  his  readiness  to  discern  and  to  shun  the  absurdities,  which 
a  spurious  logic  derives  from  the  letter,  rather  than  from  the  mean*- 
ing  of  the  inspired  words.  He  had  the  rare  merit  of  taking  his  faith 
from  the  general  import  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  from  a  few  of  its 
detached,  ^  picked  phrases.**  He  had  a  large  comprehension  of  its 
main  scope,  and  he  watched  its  decided  drift,  and  was  candid,  —  for 
he  prized  candor  as  among  the  chief,  and  perhaps  the  very  hardest 
of  a  scholar's  virtues,  —  and  was  conscientious,  —  it  was  indeed  his 
daily  prayer  that  he  might  have  a  pure,  sensitive  conscience, — in 
treating  the  Bible  as  a  consbtent  whole,  instead  of  seizing  at  a  few 
of  its  terms,  and  wresting  them  from  their  adjuncts*  and  despoiling 
them  of  their  simple,  wholesome  sense.  It  was  the  distinction  of  his 
creed,  as  he  affirmed  it  to  be  the  glory  of  Protestantism,  that  ^  it  has 
no  favorite  chapter  and  verses ;  it  stands  or  faUs  on  the  spirit  of  the 
entire  volume,  on  tbe  widest  induction  of  particulars,  on  the  consen- 
taneous support  of  all  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  all  which  they  de- 
clare. It  pretends  to  no  darling  Apostle,  to  no  artfully  culled  sym- 
bols ;  it  shrinks  from  no  argument,  is  afraid  of  no  catechizing,  never 
arrays  faith  against  reason,  and  relies"  on  a  broad,  common-sense 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.^ 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  Y.  p.  621. 
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As  our  friend  was  a  biblical,  so  was  he  a  practical  divine.  It  was 
common  to  speak  of  him  as  an  intellectual  man.  He  was  such,  bat 
a  man  of  feeling,  likewise.  He  was  led  into  the  truth  by  his  expe- 
rience of  its  power.  He  did  reason  concerning  if,  but  with  the  help 
of  his  instincts  and  his  Christian  sympathies.  He  did  not  learn  the 
native  character  of  man  bj  abstruse  inference,  or  bj  observation  of 
his  neighbors ;  but  while  he  confesses  his  unfitness  ''  for  standing  at 
the  door  and  introducing  others  to  the  momentous  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,**  he  adds :  "  Of  whatever  else  I  am  ignorant,  I  do  most 
fully  believe  the  otter  and  enormous  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  Aknighty  grace  to  subdue  it ;  and  what- 
ever else  I  neglect  to  preach,  if  ever  I  am  permitted  to  preach,  I 
shall  endeavor  not  to  neglect  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  The 
divinity  of  the  Saviour,  also,  he  did  not  learn  from  a  merely  gram- 
matical comment  on  the  letter  of  the  Bible ;  but  his  own  deep  grief 
gave  emphasis  to  that  letter,  and  he  interrupts  his  expressions  of  de- 
spair in  himself,  by  exclaiming :  "  If  there  is  one  ray  of  hope,  which 
ever  visits  the  dai*kness  of  my  soul,  it  is  when  I  think  of  the  Saviour 
as  Almighty,  and  ever  present  to  hear  and  to  help.** 

Having  learned  the  truth  in  this  impressive^way,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  a  kind-hearted,  generous  divine.  Bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance come  of  a  spirit  that  knows  not  its  own  frailty.  Those 
great  fiEusts  of  the  evangelical  scheme,  which  are  made  so  prominent 
and  so  lovely  in  the  Divine  word  as  to  draw  all  men  unto  them,  he 
prized  as  the  substance  of  the  Gospel.  And  if  men  believed  those 
great  facts  with  the  heart  and  fVom  the  heart,  he  bore  their  philoso- 
phical errors  with  a  serene  indulgence.  Was  he  too  catholic  ?  That 
were  an  ungracious  criticism,  —  but  he  was  more  liberal  and  kindly 
in  his  estimate  of  others,  more  lenient  toward  their  mistakes,  and 
more  hopeful  of  their  improvement,  than  any  man  whom  I  have  ever 
known  in  our  uneasy  and  uncomfortable  race.  He  felt  that  he  had 
enough  to  do  in  mourning  over  his  own  foibles,  without  wasting  his 
probation  in  exposing  the  faults  of  his  fellow-men.  How  sadly  shall 
we  need  his  mild  counsels,  when  we  gird  on  our  armor  and  go  out  to 
meet  a  challenge  of  the  Philistines.  How  sorrowful  shall  we  be, 
when  we  come  back  from  the  dust  and  clamor  of  the  warfare,  that 
we  shall  no  more  be  greeted  by  his  words  of  peace  and  sweet  charity. 
Were  there  ten  such  men  as  he  among  our  divines,  then  would  the 
churches  have  rest. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that,  because  he  was  tolerant  of  unessential 
error,  he  therefore  had  no  fixed  belief  in  unessential  truth.     He  had 
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his  predileoftMBS  for  one  sect^  onworthj  ts  this  astertioii  may  soimd 
of  his  ezfiansive  Bjmpathies.  He  delighted  to  reflect  on  himself  as 
helongiog  to  the  saine  ehnreh  wkh  dement  and  Jerome  and  Angos- 
tine  and  Chrjsostom  and  Bemard,  and  Pascal  and  Fenelsn,  and  Jj^ 
ther  and  Zlasendorf,  and  Leighton  and  Heher,  and  John  Foster  and 
Robert  HaUy and  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys;  and  he  loved  his  own 
denomination,  because  U  fitted  him  to  frsterntse  with  all  good  men 
and  to  call  tbem  all  his  own.  He  was  among  the  Terj  stnutesi  and 
most  unyielding  of  his  sect, — if  I  may  use  that  sharp  and  narrow 
word,  —  because  its  genius  is,  to  leave  the  inquirer  free  and  untram- 
melled ;  and  still,  among  his  most  cherished  aothors  were  such  men 
as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,— >  the  very  men  who  had  the  strongest 
sepugnanoe  to  some  of  his  own  eoeieskstieal  partiafities.  Men  think 
of  him,  and  should  think  of  him,  as  a  large-heatted  Christian,  and 
may  dislike  to  have  him  styled  a  Calvinist,  rather  than  a  Lutheran. 
I  should  not  render  him  entire  jostiee,  if  I  shooid  msinuate  thsi  he 
loved  to  make  tiM  severer  fealnreo  of  CaWinim  prenninent  in  his  in* 
lercoarse  with  men.  Still,  in  a  peculiar  degree^  his  UAs  developed  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Calvinistio  cKvino;  not  the  spirit  wfakh  has  been  coetb- 
manly  ascribed  to  the  admirers  of  the  G^enevan  creed)  not  the  spirit 
which  has  been  always  harbored  by  them }  bnt  the  sf^rit  which  is  faa» 
tered  by  the  reasonable  and  bibUoal  espositieos  of  that  sublime  ihit^ 
He  looked  up  to  Jehovah  as  a  Sovereign,  and  tremUed  before  hko. 
He  would  not  boast,  n<^  be  egotistieal }  for  all  his  powers  and  attain* 
ments  he  traced  up  to  the  everlasting  decree,  to  the  love  which  jdaraied 
them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  stood  with  awe  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  which,  resting  on  its  own  strength,  is  form,  change» 
less,  unmovable.  He  repeated  with  marked  reverence  the  name  of 
the  great  <<  I  Am."  He  walked  softly  before  the  Monarch  who  eleois 
one  and  abandons  another.  In  the  near  prespeet  of  seeing  the  Arbi- 
ter of  his  destinies  faee  to  face,  he  paused,  and  was  thoug^itfol,  and 
bowed  his  head,  and  his  words  were  few.  He  was  not  do^Bnatical,  *^ 
how  could  he  be,  if  he  valued  his  creed  ?*-^  for  he  knew  the  littleness 
of  his  powers,  and  counted  himself  to  have  no  more  than  an  insect^ 
eye,  and  to  be  shut  up  to  the  vidon  of  a  mere,  small  surface ;  and 
oan  such  a  man  utter  assuming  and  presumptuous  and  overbearing 
words  ?  He  did  not  calumniate  his  brethren  -^  could  he  do  so,  if  he 
fostered  a  hearty  trust  in  the  doctrines  which  he  professed  ?  -^  for  he 
had  learned  his  own  vileness,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow«4nen,  and 
he  felt  that  both  he  and  they  deserved  aKke  to  be  driven  from  before 
the  Lord,  as  grains  of  chaff;  —  that  instead  of  upbraidiag  his  cohn 
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pankma  in  evil,  he  should  h^,  from  his  pkce  in  the  dust :  ^  God  be 
nerafel  to  me  a  emDer."  He  ksew  and  he  felt,  that  hk  heart  was 
searehed  by  the  Boler  who  killeth  and  who  maketh  aHve,  and  that 
he  was  imder  the  dominioa  of  a  Monarch  who  giveth  no  acoonnt  of 
hie  matters  to  Us  servants,  ^  nor  borrows  leave  to  be  f  and  with  these 
thoughts  of  his  Jadge,  he  was  humble,  and  snbdaed,  and  still ;  he 
went  to  his  grave,  meditative  and  penitent,  nor  did  he  strive  nor  crj, 
aor  was  his  voice  heard  in  the  streets ;-^ and  this  is  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Calvimstic  divine. 

The  honor  whidi  we  pay  to  our  fHend  is  a  peculiar  one ;  f6r  his 
excellence  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  private  than  in  his  public 
life.  As  a  Seholary  he  gained  the  profoundest  respect  from  those 
who  saw  him  in  las  every  day  walks.  By  the  fact  that  he  wrote  or 
edited,  alone  or  with  eoadjutors,  forty^three  volumes,  and  several 
pamphlets,  the  world  have  known  that  he  was  industrious.  But  the 
exposed  fabric  is  of^en  less  interesting,  than  the  secret  machinery 
with  which  it  was  wrought.  When  we  inspect  the  private  habits  of 
this  student  by  nature,  we  see  him  absorbed  in  thought  as  he  moves 
along  the  road-side,  and  he  does  not  notice  his  most  intimate  com* 
pani<ms,  who  may  chance  to  meet  him ;  or  we  see  him  on  a  journey 
in  his  chaise,  and  he  is  reading  Wordsworth's  Excursion  aloud  to 
the  friend  at  his  side ;  or  we  see  him  at  his  family  repasts,  holding  a 
conversation  or  a  recitation  in  German  or  French  or  Latin ;  and  all 
this  is  not  a  labor  but  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  all  smoothed  with  his 
quiet  humor.  His  delight  was  in  books.  When  he  needed  relaxa- 
tion, he  would  change  the  topics  or  the  order  of  study,  but  study  was 
like  his  breath  itself,  a  vital  function.  After  the  kbors  of  the  day 
were  dosed,  he  appeared  as  ready  as  in  the  morning,  to  begin  a  new 
tdL  In  the  time  of  his  firm  health,  he  seemed  untiring.  He  was 
the  scholar  everywhere.  Even  his  home-bred  associations  were  with 
literary  themes.  He  purchased  a  half-acre  of  land  adjoining  his 
house,  partly  for  the  sake  of  getting  possession  of  an  aged  oak  tree 
that  grew  on  the  land;  for  he  had  h>ng  desired  to  own  such  a  tree; 
for  the  oaken  wreath  is  rich  with  the  memories  of  the  old  Greek  and 
the  Boman ;  and  angds  of  the  Lord  came  and  sat  under  the  oak,  in 
the  days  of  that  Covenant  People  whom  our  brother  loved ;  aai 
many  an  elegiac  sermon  did  he  hope  to  write,  under  the  shade  of  that 
Venerable  wood. 

As  he  was  a  man  of  mnlttfarious  reading,  some  might  infer,  that 
Im  did  not  keep  himself  femiliar  with  the  few  seleetyetaadard  anthoii| 
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and  that  he  lost  in  definiteness  as  much  as  he  g^ned  in  comprehen- 
sion. But  he  never  allowed  a  year  to  pass,  without  disciplining  his 
mind  on  the  works  of  Pascal,  Bishop  Butler,  John  Foster  and  Robert 
HalL  He  had  the  virtues  of  a  man  of  one  book.  The  poems  of 
Homer  he  often  carried  with  him  in  his  pocket  for  his  refreshment 
as  he  stopped  bj  the  wayside.  When  the  near  approach  of  death 
had  taken  away  his  power  to  read  the  volumes  which  he  had  carried 
from  this  place  to  his  distant  sick-room,  and  he  had  slowly  consented 
to  send  back  the  volumes  to  their  old  shelves,  he  requested  that  his 
Homer  might  be  spared  him ;  for  he  still  hoped  to  enliven  some  of 
his  lingering  hours  with  the  winged  words  of  his  chosen  bard.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  books,  it  might  be  surmised  that  he  took  only 
a  stinted  interest  in  the  scenes  of  daily  life.  But  he  always  seemed 
to  have  the  latest  news  from  the  German  Diet  and  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  our  National  Congress  and  State  Legislature,  and  our 
metropolis,  and  our  tranquil  village.  The  question  has  been  often 
put  by  one  class  of  his  admirers :  When  does  he  find  any  time  for  the 
studies  which  we  know  that  he  pursues  ?  and  by  another  class :  When 
does  he  find  any  time  for  the  general  intelligence  which  we  see  that 
he  amasses  ?  He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  strong  memory ;  and  the 
adage  is,  that  such  a  man  fails  in  judgment ;  but  perhaps  our  friend 
enjoyed  a  better  name  for  his  accurate  judgment,  than  for  his  capa- 
cious memory,  even.  He  had  a  passion  for  statistics,  and  a  plain 
critic,  who  had  wearied  himself  over  some  of  the  tables  in  the  Quar- 
terly Register,  pronounced  its  editor  to  be  ''  without  a  particle  of 
imagination.*'  But  to  those  who  knew  his  love  for  the  Greek  poets, 
his  reverence  for  their  genius,  his  sympathy  with  their  tenderest  ex- 
pressions, it  seemed  amazing  that  he  could  ever  have  found  a  plea- 
sure in  accumulating  the  driest  details  of  local  history.  He  was  a 
Grecian,  not  only  in  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  but  also  in  his  self- 
control  ;  yet  by  no  means  did  he  always  attune  his  life  to  the  Dorian 
mood.  He  wept  over  the  pages  of  the  tragedy ;  he  lost  his  sleep 
over  those  historical  realities  which  are  often  more  harrowing  than 
fiction.  He  was  catholic  toward  the  literary  parties  which  differed 
from  him ;  yet  he  felt  a  personal  union  with  his  favorite  authors, 
and  a  tear  would  often  suffuse  his  eye  when  he  listened  to  ungene^ 
rous  criticisms  upon  Plato  or  Socrates.  He  felt  such  criticisms,  as  if 
made  upon  himself« 

A  living  enthusiasm  for  good  letters  was  the  soul  of  his  literaiy 
enterprise.  ^  I  feel  sometimes  an  unaccountable  desire,"  he  writes 
in  one  of  his  youthful  epistles^  **  to  accomplish  some  things  whtok 
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man  has  not  attained ;  yet  I  consider  it  right  to  strive  after  a  perfec- 
tion in  literary  pnrsaits,  which  is  probably  beyond  my  reach;"  — 
this  was  the  high  aim  ever  animating  and  exalting  his  mind.  It 
made  him  a  man  of  progress.  It  gave  him  a  fixed  purpose,  in  re- 
liance on  Heaven,  to  go  on  improving  to  his  grave.  He  strove  to 
perpetuate  in  his  mind  the  fresh  sympathies  and  aspirations  of  youth. 
He  continued,  even  in  his  last  hours,  to  cherish  his  early  desire  of 
conferring  "great  and  endless  blessings"  on  the  learned  world.  The 
]>ower  of  his  character  lay,  somewhat,  in  these  noble  contrasts  of  en- 
Ihtieiasiii  and  discretion,  delicate  sensibility  and  sterling  sense,  lofty 
enterprise  and  meek  wisdom. 

As  a  CKmftan,  h6  was  more  admirable  than  as  a  scholar.  His 
reMgioas  feeling  was  mirrored  forth  in  his  literary  essays.  His  life 
was  a  rich  lesson,  as  it  illustrated  the  power  of  Christian  principle 
over  the  constitutional  sensibilities.  He  was  by  nature  so  gentle, 
that  he  would  sometimes  be  taken  for  a  timid  man ;  but  when  a  re- 
ligions interest  was  assailed,  he  became  bolder  than  his  compeers. 
His  amiaUe  temper  priedisposed  him  to  yield  his  own  opinions  and 
preferences  to  those  of  his  associates ;  but  if  he  suspected  that  the 
claims  of  learning  or  virtue  would  suffer,  by  one  iota  of  change  in 
itay  one  of  his  plans,  no  man  was  more  inflexible  than  he.  Nothing 
ooaM  move  him.  He  would  sacrifice  his  comfort,  or  his  health,  or 
fiends,  — ^  anything,  everything,  to  the  scheme  which  was  demanded 
by  his  conscience.  He  would  have  been  sure  that  he  was  right ;  he 
would  have  petitioned  to  Heaven  for  a  sound  opinion ;  yet  for  a  wor- 
thy end,  he  would  have  died  a  martyr.  In  these  days  his  life  has 
been  a  timely  lesson,  as  it  has  illustrated  the  union  between  a  literary 
enthusiasm  and  a  depth  of  piety.  He  had  theoretical  arguments,  but 
in  himself  he  was  a  living  argument,  ag^nst  the  policy  of  dwarfing 
the  intefiect  for  the  sake  of  nourishing  the  afiections.  His  interest 
in  the  pliant  language,  the  beautiful  images,  the  nice  distinctions,  the 
wise  maxims  of  the  Greeks,  prepared  him  to  admire  the  higher  sub- 
limity and  the  broader  wisdom  of  the  inspired  Jews.  The  progres- 
sive delicacy  of  his  taste  quickened  his  zeal  for  Christian  truth,  of 
which  all  the  beauties  of  earth  are  but  types  and  shadows.  His  re-* 
K^ous  progress  is  well  delineated  in  those  three  words  inscribed  on 
Herder's  tomb-stone :  •*  Light,  Love,  Life."  For  as  he  gained  the 
more  Ught,  he  caught  the  more  glowing  love ;  and  as  his  love  flamed 
out  in  a  new  ardor,  he  ei\joyed  the  truer  life.  In  the  autumn  of 
1887,  he  wfts  bereaved  of  a  child,  his  first-bom*    Often  had  he  felt 
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the  chastieement  of  the  Lord ;  bat  now  it  seemed  to  him,  be  said, 
**  as  if  the  heart,  the  physical  organ  itself,  woald  be  mored  oat  of  Hb 
place»"  For  a  twelvemonth,  he  coald  not  applj  his  mind  to  tranqoil 
and  consecutive  stady.  Just  two  months  after  the  daj  of  his  bereave- 
ment, he  was  inaugurated  a  Professor  in  this  Seminary.  At  the 
dose  of  his  Inaugural  Address,  he  cast  his  mild  eye  toward  that  little 
grave,  and  uttered  the  modest  words :  ^  The  experience  of  almoM 
every  day  warns  us,  that  the  fairest  earthly  hopes  bloom  only  for  the 
grave."  From  that  grave  he  learned  his  best  lessons.  He  studied 
it  daily,  through  life.  In  nearly  all  his  sermons  there  is  some  word 
or  phrase,  which  indicates  that  he  was  preparing  to  meet  his  absent 
child.  He  loved  more  and  more  to  preach  on  the  rewards  of  the 
blessed,  and  especially  on  the  resurrectioa  of  the  jost ;  when,  as  he 
said,  ^  those  little  ones,  millions  of  whom  fell  asleep  in  Christ's  dear 
arms,  shall  spring  to  new  life  in  their  Fatber^t  boose.'* 

We  shall  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Edwards,  as  a  scholar,  unless  we  re* 
gard  him  as  a  Christian ;  and  we  shall  fail  to  honor  him  aright  either 
as  a  scholar  or  as  a  Christian,  unless  we  consider  him  as  a  Jfem. 
He  was  a  man.  The  qualities  of  a  meek  disciple  underlay  the 
excellence  of  the  student ;  and  the  qualities  of  the  man  underlay  the 
excellence  of  the  student  and  Christian  both.  He  acted  and  reacted 
upon  himself  in  those  varying  capacities ;  his  virtues  in  each  r^lalioa 
blossomed  out  of  his  virtues  in  the  other.  There  was  a  concinnitj 
in  him  as  a  man ;  yet  he  was  versatile  and  generously  endowed.  He 
combined  the  varying  physical  temperaments,  in  an  uncommonly 
unique  system.  The  even  tenor  of  his  life  was  cheerful ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  was  given  to  pensive  and  sombre  moods*  He  had  a  kind 
of  reverence  fbr  that  melancholy  which  is  so  often  the  attendant  of 
geniusk  He  loved  the  poet  Homer  for  speaking  of  '^  tearful  war." 
He  sometimes  queried)  whether  there  were  not  an  intensity  €i  mean- 
ing which  we  cannot  fathom,  in  the  phrase  **  pitying  angels,''  — 
whether  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  those  ministers  of  grace,  must  not 
feel  a  tender  and  profound  sorrow  for  human  sin  and  woe.  He  was 
pliant  in  his  intercourse,  but  on  important  themes  he  had  a  manlike 
tenacity  of  his  opinions^  How  many  have  been  overpowered  by  his 
modest  ways  I  —  but  he  yielded  to  no  one  in  a  just  self-respect.  He 
was  honest,  simple-hearted^  but  wise  and  far-seeing.  The  world  did 
not  know  him.  Like  his  blessed  Lbrd,  he  passed  through  the  crowds 
whom  he  served,  and  in  his  inner  life  was  a  stranger  to  them.  There 
was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  lump  and  such  a  quiet  s^lf-poeaetsioD ; 
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there  was  an  energy  of  will  in  him,  and  such  an  accommodating  tem- 
per ;  there  was  such  a  sensitiveness  and  jet  so  cool  a  judgment, 
that  he  haffled  men  who  would  fully  analyze  his  worth.  And  here 
was  the  secret  of  his  power  over  his  associates.  They  trusted  in  him ; 
they  leaned  upon  liim ;  they  often  yielded  their  opinion  to  his ;  for 
they  revered  the  spirit  which  had  a  depth,  a  width,  a  variousness,  a 
compasSy  an  extent  of  information,  not  exactly  intelligible  to  them. 
They  did  not  deem  him  faultless,  for  he  was  too  lowly  to  suffer  such 
a  mistake ;  but  as  they  became  more  minute  in  observing  his  private 
life,  so  much  the  more  did  they  confide  in  the  purity  and  rectitude 
of  his  alms. 

And  there  was  one  sphere  where  he  moved  aloof  from  the  gaze  of 
men,  and  where  he  cultivated  the  virtues  whose  influence  diffused 
itself  silently  through  his  public  life.  There  was  one  temple,  where 
he  ministered  as  a  high-priest  of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  There  was  one  altar,  where  he  bowed  with  a  dignity  and  a 
grace  which  we  lune  not  to  describe  in  this  sad  presence.  Who  shall 
tell  of  hk  serene  walk  through  the  chambers,  that  are  now  darkened 
because  he  is  taken  up  from  them  I  With  what  reverence  did  he 
bend  over  the  cradle  of  his  sleeping  infants !  In  what  phrases  can  we 
describe  the  veneration  which  he  felt  for  the  character  of  woman. 
Let  OS  not  venture  behind  the  veil  which  hangs,  with  so  sacred  a 
beauty,  before  his  domestic  life.  The  words  of  a  stranger  are  but 
unmeaning  sounds,  in  the  ear  of  those  desolate  ones  who  know  more 
than  even  they  can  express. 

"  What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things. 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings, 
Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert?" 

As  a  man,  our  friend  was  mortal.  That  activity  of  mind  which  is 
a  rest  to  him  where  he  is  now,  overpowers  the  flesh  and  blood  which 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  seeds  of  consumption  sprang 
up  in  his  body,  which  had  been  leaning  so  long  over  the  learned 
page.  For  seven  years  he  was  yielding,  inch  by  inch,  to  that  insid- 
ious disease.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  had  any  serious 
malady.  He  refuted  the  intimations  of  his  friends,  with  a  tranquil 
smile.  He  still  cherished  his  plans  for  a  long  life.  lie  persevered 
in  cultivating  such  habits  (for  this  was  his  singular  forethought),  as 
would  msJie  his  old  age  benignant  and  attractive.  He  persisted  in 
accumulating  new  materials  for  new  commentaries.    He  was  just 
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ready  to  finish  for  the  press  his  Expoutions  of  Habakkvk,  J<^  the 
Psalms,  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Fifteen  jears  had 
he  spent  in  amassing  the  treasures  for  these  works ;  now  had  come 
the  time  for  patting  the  gems  into  their  caskets.  Sadden  was  his 
disappointment,  when  he  heard,  a  jear  since,  that  his  disease  was 
hejond  all  cure.  Still,  having  consumed  the  vigor  of  his  life  in 
bringing  together  from  afar  the  stones  of  the  temple,  it  was  hard  to 
give  up  the  hope  of  rearing  the  sacred  edifice.  He  repaired  to  Athens 
in  Qeorgia,  with  the  desire  oi  pressing  onward  to  their  Ailfilment  his 
long  cherished  schemes.  He  could  not  endure  the  thought,  that  mea 
should  look  at  him  as  a  doomed  man,  —  should  point  at  him  with  the 
finger  of  sympathy,  as  given  over  to  the  grave.  He  would  fain  keep 
his  doom  as  a  secret  in  his  own  breast.  Bui  while  he  was  tacitom, 
death  hurried, on.  He  became  too  feeble  for  stady.  He  was  oom- 
pelled  to  shut  his  books.  This  was  a  new  rebuff  to  his  enterprising 
mind.  He  seemed  like  a  man  bereaved  of  his  children.  He  lodged 
like  one  who  was  soon  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.  His  loftiest  ideals, 
the  most  comprehenuve  scheme  of  his  life  waved  before  him  in  hit 
last  hours.  His  frame  was  attenuated }  it  was  ahnost  a  shadow;  hot 
his  mind  continued,  as  it  had  been  wont,  to  aigross  iisdf  with  great 
Uiemes.  Socrates  would  have  referred  to  him  as  a  sign  and  pledge 
of  the  soul's  immortal  life  and  youth.  On  the  Sabbath  before  he 
died,  he  asked  that  the  doors  of  his  room  mig^t  be  thrown  wide  open, 
so  that  he  might  see  the  fields  glistening  in  the  sanHght,  and  mi^ii 
inhale  the  fresh  breeze  of  spring.  He  was  endianted  with  the  vernal 
scene,  with  the  boughs  putting  forth  their  tender  leaves.  His  soul 
was  alive  wilAi  happy  thoughts,  all  the  happier  because  it  was  the 
Sabbath  morning.    He  recited  the  words : 

''As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  lea  north*ea8t  winds  blow 
Sabean  odon  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Arabie  the  blest,"— 

*Take  out  Milton,"  he  added,  "and  read  that  figure.**  It  was  read. 
'<  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  language,*  he  remarked,  *'  and  an- 
other like  it  is  in  those  lines : 

'  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green.* 

At  one  season  of  the  year,  the  hills  of  Judaea  may  be  distinctly  noticed 
clothed  in  green,  beyond  the  river."    And  then  he  meditated  on  the 
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Boenes  bejond  tbe  river.  It  had  been  his  hope,  to  spend  that  very 
season  of  the  year  in  Palestine ;  but  he  was  hastening  onward  to  a 
holier  land  than  Canaan  of  old,  —  fields  greener  than  those  which 
line  the  Jordan.  Afler  he  had  read  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
Psalm,  at  family  prayer,  he  rose  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  circle 
around  him ;  he  poured  out  the  aflluence  of  his  imagination  and  his 
heart,  in  the  seraphic  spirit  of  that  Psalm,  calling  on  everything  that 
hath  breath  to  praise  the  Lord ;  —  *<  praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  with  the  psaltery  and  harp ;''  —  but  when  he  came  to  the 
individaal  petitions  for  himself  and  household,  his  voice  broke  down 
at  once,  his  whole  style  sunk  from  that  of  an  angel  to  that  of  the 
publican,  and  all  his  words  and  tones  were  those  of  a  stricken,  bruised, 
crushed  penitent.  No  other  man  can  repeat  the  thoughts  which  he 
uttered,  more  than  the  sentiments  of  Plato  can  be  transferred  into 
our  ruder  speech.  Words  could  not  express  them.  They  over- 
flowed the  appointed  channels.  They  came  out  in  the  trembling  lip, 
the  curved  frame,  the  tremulous,  broken,  whispering  voice.  While 
thinking  of  himself  he  never  cried  out  with  the  Apostle :  ^  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;" 
—  but  when  he  heard  the  words  quoted :  "  Lord,  remember  me,  when 
thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom,*'  he  seized  at  them ;  those  were  just 
the  words ;  —  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  can  pot  myself  in  the  place  of  the 
thief."  Less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  not  worthy  to  be  called  an 
heir  of  heaven,  a  poor  child  of  sin,  almost  fainting  under  the  burden 
of  his  guUt,  —  so  did  this  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ever  represent 
himself.  And  all  his  words  were  measured  and  cautious.  He  would 
ask  to  be  left  alone,  that  he  might  meditate  with  a  composed  mind. 
Over  and  over  did  he  reiterate  the  phrase :  ^  I  renounce  myself  ut- 
terly,—  I  renounce  my  past  life.*'  Even  his  aptness  in  the  choice 
of  phrases  failed  to  express  his  lowly  temper. 

He  did  not  suppose  that  he  was  soon  to  die;  he  expected,  —  his 
malady  made  him  tenacious  of  his  expectation,  —  and  some  medical 
advisers  did  not  abandon  the  hope,  that  he  might  live  to  complete 
the  volumes,  with  the  plan  of  which  his  soul  had  been  charmed. 
But  a  sudden  alteration  came  over  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  April.  At  the  break  of  the  next  day,  about  five  hours  be- 
fore he  died,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  his  end  was  near.  The 
thought  was  new  to  him.  But  he  believed  it  Neither  then  nor 
ever  before  in  his  sickness,  did  he  utter  one  word  of  murmuring. 
He  felt  no  terror.  When  asked  if  all  was  peace,  he  answered  with 
his  wonted  caution :  "  So  far  as  I  can  thinhy  it  t>."  With  a  clear 
70* 
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miDd,  he  sent  hb  love,  his  atdenl  lovei  to  his  oU  friencU,  ^cpresMd 
his  unmeasured  oonfidence  in  the  Bible, -^  the  first  and  ksl  book  of 
his  life's  study, — and  then  he  breathed  oat  his  spirit,  just  as  an  in* 
fant  falls  asleep.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  as  we  expected  that 
he  would  die,  —  humble,  self-distrustful^  considerate,  loving.  He 
walked  thoughtful  along  the  banks  of  Jordan ;  he  stepped  his  leet  ia 
the  waters,  carefully  and  silently ;  he  reserved  his  triumphs,  until  he 
had  pressed  the  solid  ground  of  the  other  shore. 

"  One  does  not  perhaps  fear,"  he  said  in  this  pulpit  four  years  ago», 
<<.one  does  not  perhaps  fear  so  mnch  the  pains  of  death,  what  is  ofte« 
incorrectly  termed,  the  agonies  of  dissohition,  as  he  does  the  lann<^ 
ing  out  on  an  unknown  sea,  alone,  -^  plunging  into  darkness,,  eater- 
iag  into  a  boundless  space,  where  there  is  noihing  tangible,  local,  ec 
Tiaible,  where  the  soul  leaves  behind  all  the  warm  sympathies  of  life, 
aU  which  can  communicate  with  other  beings.  However  Ibrtified  by 
faith,  it  seems  to  be  a  dread  experiment  We  cling  insdaekively  to 
some  save  support,  some  fiuniliar  sorcouading  objects.  Bat  is  it  not 
a  thought  full  of  cooilbrt,  that  to  the  believer,  his  Redeemer  stands 
at  the  very  threshold  of  death,  the  other  side  of  that  thin  curtain, 
which  hides  mortality  from  life;  stands  there,  aot  as  aa  abstract 
form,  or  an  impalpable  vision,  but  as  a  dear  friend,  with  hi&  heart 
overflowing  with  human  sympathies.  It  is  Ube  meeting  on  a  foreign 
shore,  our  best  earthly  friend,  -^  perfectly  fismiliar  with  the  language 
and  all  the  objects  there,  a  guide  most  intelligent,  most  fkithfuU  vha 
will  antidpate  every  desire,  and  in  whose  seetety  we  find  the  sweetest 
contentment,  and  the  largest  accessions  of  knowledge  and  delight^'' 

So,  we  doubt  not,  was  our  brother  ushered  into  that  home  of 
elect  scholars,  for  which  all  his  previoos  discipline  had  prepared 
him.  He  had  written  short  memoirs  of  maay  iUustrious  saint% 
whom  he  expected  to  meet  in  that  spiritual  world.  He  had  learned 
their  history  by  heart.  It  seems  as  if  he  must  instantly  have  felt 
at  home  among  them.  It  appears  to  us  natural,  that  he  should  be 
in  their  company.  In  our  simple  way,  we  think  of  him  as  beatified 
and  perfected ;  yet  as  changed  less  than  other  men,  and  as  retaini^ 
more  of  his  familiar  features,  and,  above  all,  bis  grateful  smile. 

Afler  a  becoming  religious  solemnity  ^  at  Athens,  the  remains  of 
our  friend  were  brought  hither.  He  had  been  wont  to  choose  a  pri- 
— ■  ■  ■  — — — — —    f 

1  The  time  of  this  golemnity  was  Wednesday.  April  2 1st,  the  day  succeeding 
Prof.  Ed-vrards*s  decease.  The  remains  reached  Andorer  on  Thursday,  April  29tfa, 
and  were  interred  oa  Friday  afternoon,  April  SOth.    The  funeral  discourse  mm 
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Tale  fbneml,  and  a  few  sorrowing  friends  met  around  liis  bier.  He 
l^ved  to  regard  a  funeral  in  ito  more  cheerful  aspect,  and  to  cousdo 
the  mourner's  heart  with  descriptions  of  the  tender  mercj  of  God, 
and  the  sure  hope  of  a  resurrection*  He  preferred  that  theobseqoiea 
of  the  dead  should  be  petfonned  with  low  and  gentle  accents.  And 
so  it  was  done  for  him. 

The  daj  of  his  burial  was  the  bkrth  of  s{Mring.  It  was  precisely 
such  a  day  as  he  would  have  chosen.  In  the  still  and  balmj  atmoa- 
phere^  we  bore  him  aieng  his  favorite  walk,  under  the  trees  the« 
hudding,  as  if  ia  sign  of  the  resurrection  <tf  the  good.  We  bore  him 
through  the  avenue  which  he  had  ao  often  tiod,  on  his  waj  to  HMel 
has  pupils^  and  to  comment  on  the  words:  <*Like  as  a  fiithev  pUieth 
hia  childreay  so  the  Lord  pilae^  them  tkU  fear  him ;  far  he  knewetk 
our  frame,  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.''  We  came  slewlj 
toward  this  Qmpel,  where,  for  the  itst  time  in  hm  life,  he  eekbiated 
the  djing  love  eS  Jesus,  and  whei«  he  partook  of  the  sacred  emblema 
for  the  last  time  before  he  drank  the  new  wine  in  his  Fathfur^s  house* 
We  eameaear  to  his  LectnreHNMWs,  where  he  had  so  often  «q>lained 
the  weffds:  ^  We  shall  not  sill  sleep^  but  we  shaU  aQ  be  changed,  ia 
a  moment,  in  the  twiidkling  of  an  eye^  at  the  last  tramp;  ffx  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shaU  be  raised  incorraptible^  and 
we  shall  be  changed."  These  halls  were  deserted  of  their  inmates> 
His  pupils  were  scattered ;  but,  in  spirit,  thej  seemed  to  come  to- 
gether^aad  to  hear  from  lum  tiie  wor^  whidi  he  once  uttered  in  this 
place,  and  which  he  now  repeated  with  the  emphasis  of  silent  death: 
^^  There  is  no  land  (^ybf^^sj^^ilnaM.  The  grave  is  vital  now.  It  is  a 
re^on  of  soft  and  pleasant  slumbers.  There  is  an  almighty  and  an 
cmmedent  Watdiw,  over  all  these  sleepers."  Onward  we  bore  him 
toward  his  grave,  so  pleasant  to  him, — in  that  field  of  God  where 
the  corruptible  is  planted,  that  it  may  spring  up  inccurruptible.  We^ 
passed  the  new  resting-place  of  his  venerable  cdleague,  who  was  not 
disturbed  l^  our  sobs  and  sighs.  We  laid  him  down  by  the  little  son 
whom  he  had  loved  so  tenderly,  and  at  whose  side  he  had  in  his  last 
will  charged  us  to  bury  him,  and  over  whose  grave  he  had  inscribed 
the  stanza: 

'*  These  ashes  few,  this  little  dust. 

One  Father's  care  shall  keep, 

Till  the  last  angel  rise  and  break 

The  long  and  peaceikil  sleep." 

dafened  ontil  Friday,  June  29th,  because  the  day  of  Uie  interment  oocnrred  dar- 
ing the  Seminary  racation,  aod  the  stadents  were  therefore  absent  This  circum- 
staaco  explains  some  of  the  allusions  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse. 
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We  sang  his  old  family  hymii,  which  had  been  sang  by  his  own  re- 
qaesty  at  the  grave  of  his  mother  whom  he  so  moch  resembled ;  and 
then  the  faithful  tomb  anveiled  its  bosom,  and  took  the  new  treasore 
to  its  trust  And  so  we  buried  him;  and  wended  our  way  baA 
slowlj  and  sadlj,  passing  these  desolate  halls,  to  his  house,  jet  more 
desolate.  There  we  watched,  as  he  had  so  often  wat<^ed  there,  the 
setting  son.  It  went  down  in  more  than  its  wonted  glory.  A  few 
deads  were  floating  about  in  liquid  amber,  reminding  us  that  the 
most  cheering  light  comes  sometimes  from  the  darkest  dispensations* 
The  beauties  of  the  world  fade  not  away,  when  our  strong  staff 
is  broken  and  our  beautiful  rod.  The  government  of  Jehovah 
moves  on  as  it  moved  aforetime,  and  he  will  sustain  his  own  caus^ 
and  is  dependent  on  no  child  of  mortality.  And,  hr  beyond  that 
setting  sun,  our  brother  lives  and  speaks  the  language  of  Canaao. 
All  his  germs  of  thought  have  blossomed  out  and  are  bearing  fruit* 
All  his  treasured  hints  have  expanded  into  a  science,  of  which  he 
had  no  conception  in  this  dark  worid.  The  plans  firom  which  he  was 
cut  off  have  ripened  into  unexpected  means  of  joy.  His  endeavors 
are  rewarded  as  if  they  had  been  accomplished.  With  his  Redeemer, 
a  good  intention  is  a  good  deed,  and  baffled  efibrts  are  as  a  glorious 
consummatioD.  A  disappointment  here,  is  but  a  preparative  for  new 
service  there. 

I  can  utter,  my  brethren,  no  words  of  instruction,  in  this  reverend 
and  afflicted  presence.  But  there  is  one,  who,  being  dead,  yet  speak* 
eth.  He  whose  form  has  now  vanished  from  us,  once  taught  us  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  grave  of  pious  men.  ^  When  the  wise 
and  good,''  he  said  in  this  Chapel,  ^'  when  the  wise  and  good  are  taken 
fW>m  the  earth,  their  surviving  fellow*disciples  may  well  obtain  a 
more  infipressive  idea  of  the  reality  of  Christian  communion,  of  the 
living  links  which  still  bind  them  to  all  who  have  won  the  prize,  or 
who  are  yet  on  the  field  of  confiict.  K  the  grave  is  becoming  popu- 
lous, so  is  the  region  of  life  and  light  beyond  its  confines.  Ten  thou- 
sand chords  of  sympathy,  invisible  except  to  the  eye  of  faith,  connect 
our  world  with  that  better  land.  In  one  sense  it  is  becoming  less 
and  less  unknown.  The  distance  diminishes  as  the  avenues  are  mul* 
tiplying,  along  which  throng  holy  desires,  earnest  sympathies,  longing 
aspirations.  The  illumined  eye  can,  occasionally,  gain  glimpses  of 
its  cloudless  horizon ;  the  quick  ear  catch  a  few  notes  of  its  invitations 
of  welcome.  That  is  not  the  world  of  doubts  and  phantoms.  It  is, 
by  eminence,  the  land  of  life  and  of  conscious  existence.    Its  happy 
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Stores  «re  even  now  llirenged  by  earthlj  natmres,  per 
happj  in  final  exemplion  from  sin;  who  itill,  from  tlM  vei>  ^ 
ei  the  sympflibiBing  remembmieee  with  which  their  boeonm  overfloWy 
oast  down  looks  #f  loving  solieitade  to  their  old  friends  and  eompan- 
ions^  and  woald,  li  it  were  possible,  break  the  mjsterioos  stlenoe, 
and  otter  andible  voices  of  eneonragemeat,  and  reach  forth  signals  of 
welcome.  These,  in  the  view  of  faith,  are  nndoobted  realities,  faots 
which  have  a  stable  foondatioo,  truths  most  comprehensive  and  fmit- 
fid,  the  ^stant  contemplation  of  which  ennobles  the  soal,  and  fits  it 
Ibr  its  loag-desired  and  blessed  society.  This,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  uses  of  these  dispensations,  —  to  give  new  vigor  to  faith,  a  fresh 
Mality  to  that  oomwonion  of  which  Christ  is  the  somre  and  the  cen* 
tre;  to  enable  one  to  feel  that,  however  weak  and  unworthy  he  may 
be,  he  is  still  a  citizen  of  a  mighty  commonwealth,  an  inmate  of  an 
imperial  hous^eid,  connected  by  bonds  over  which  chance  and  time 
and  death  have  no  power,  with  those  who  are  now  pilhirs  in  the  tem« 
{deof  God.'' 


ARTICLE    VIII. 

SKETCH  OF  JUSTIN  MABTYH. 

By  C.  E.  Stowe,  D.  D^  Professor  at  Andover. 

Thb  two  parables  recorded  in  Matthew  13: 44— *46,  represent  two 
different  ways  in  which  men  come  to  an  experimental  acquaintance 
with  the  region  of  Clirist  The  first  find  the  treasure  as  it  were 
aoeidentally,  without  expecting  or  seeking  for  it.  The  second  are 
anxiously  in  search  of  goodly  pearls,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  their 
eeeking  that  they  find  the  pearl  of  great  price.  The  first  are  the 
common  kind  of  woridly  natures,  who  feel  no  particular  spiritual 
wants,  and  no  special  need  of  religion,  till  their  attention  is  called  and 
their  desires  are  awakened  by  some  striking  providence ;  the  second 
are  those  deeper  spiritual  natures,  whom  this  world  can  never  satisfy^ 
and  who  are  always  restlessly  in  search  of  some  higher  good,  tUl  they 
find  in  Christ  what  they  need,  and  what  can  never  be  found  in  any 
other  object. 
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To  this  second  class  belonged  FlaTios  Justiii,  the  celebrated  Cbtis* 
tian  apologist  and  martyr,  one  of  the  first  among  the  learned  men  b^ 
profession,  to  declare  himself  a  Christian.  He  was  bem  abo«t  the 
year  100,  in  the  city  of  Shechem  or  Sychar  (Neapolis),  in  the  tent* 
tory  of  Samaria.  His  father,  Priscos,  was  a  Greek  of  ^ood  preperty^ 
who  was  anxious  to  give  his  son  the  best  eduoalkm  that  money  conM 
buy.  The  family,  it  seems  probable,  belonged  to  a  Benuys  ooloay 
which  had  settled  there  under  yespasiao4 

Like  Augustin,  from  his  earliest  years  Jastiii  fek  an  eanMst  1od|^ 
ing  after  a  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  Wamforiog  unsatisfied  inm 
one  school  of  philosophy  to  another,  he  at  length  found,  in  the  d^ 
spised  and  persecuted  religion  of  Christ,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  ef 
which  he  was  in  such  anxious  seareh.  It  will  be  OMSt  interesting  to 
listen  to  his  own  relation  of  his  experience. 

Full  of  longing  to  become  a  profioient  in  philosophy  (be  says),  I 
Boade  application  to  a  Stoic  I  remained  vrith  him  sonettee;  b«t 
when  I  found  that  I  did  not  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  Ood^  that  this 
philosopher  neglected  all  such  knowledge,  and  even  despised  it  as 
something  altogether  superfluous,  I  left  him  and  went  to  another,  a 
Peripatetic,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  acutmiess.  He  kept 
me  with  him  several  days,  and  then  asked  me,  how  moch  I  woqM 
pay  him  for  his  instructions ;  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  wished  to 
have  some  fruit  of  his  labor  in  his  connection  with  me.  Such  con- 
duct I  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  and  imme- 
diately left  him.  My  unsatisfied  longings  to  find  the  nucleus  and 
germinating  principle  of  all  philosophy,  left  my  spirit  no  rest,  and  I 
next  applied  to  a  very  celebrated  P3rthagorean,  to  whom  I  laid  open 
my  desires.  He  immediately  asked  me :  Dost  thou  understand  music, 
astronomy  and  geometry  ?  Thinkest  thou  that  thou  canst  understand 
any  of  those  things  that  lead  to  blessedness,  unless  thou  first  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  sciences,  which  alone  are  capable  of  with- 
drawing the  spirit  from  the  sensible  and  middng  it  capable  of  the 
supersensible,  and  of  fitting  it  for  an  intuition  of  that  whidi  is  in 
itself  beautiful  and  good,  in  which  the  life  of  blessedness  consists? 
This  philosopher  eulogized  in  lofty  words  the  mathematics,  and  ex- 
patiated on  their  necessity.  When  I  acknowledged  my  ignorance  of 
these  preparatory  sciences,  he  dismissed  me.  At  this  I  was  not  a 
little  troubled,  and  thooght  then  that  I  would  apply  to  the  Platonists. 
They  were  in  high  repute  at  that  time,  and  fortunately  one  of  them, 
a  man  of  distinguished  talent,  had,  a  little  while  before  this,  taken  up 
his  residence  in  our  city.    I  enjoyed  his  instructions  daily,  and  made 
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4xniiiiieiidable  progress.  The  knowledge  of  supersensi)^  tilings  rav« 
khed-  me ;  aad  the  intiiilion  of  ideas  as  it  -were  gave  me  wings,  on 
which  I  nused  myself  above  m jself.  Within  a  short  pmod  I  eon-' 
ttdered  that  I  had  beeome  a  trolj  wise  man,  and  was  foolish  enough 
to  expeet  that  I  should  soon  have  the  intuition  of  God,  for  that  is 
what  the  Platonic  philosophy  aims  at  Full  of  this  hope,  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  I  would  withdraw  to  some  solitary  place,  far  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  and  there,  in  perfect  self-collection,  give  myself 
to  my  own  eontemfrfations.  I  chose  a  spot  by  the  sea^de.  Here^ 
Ihete  one  day  met  me  an  old  man,  whose  whole  aspect  was  radiant 
with  an  air  of  mildness  and  digni^.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him  and 
tamestly  observed  him,  but  without  venturing  to  speak.  He  ap^ 
paroaohed  me,  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and  a  conversation  was 
commenced. 

This  <^  man  was  m  Ghristian,  and  their  conversation  pertained  to 
the  natore  of  GM,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  reward  of  the 
good  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Justin  professed  himself  to 
be  a  friend  of  science  and  of  self-eontemplaticm.  The  old  man  asked 
him,  why  he  would  not  be  ft  friend  of  actual  deeds  rather  than  of 
mere  meditations.  Justin  replied,  that  without  philosophy  there  was 
nothing  in  man  either  sound  or  pleasing  to  God ;  that  to  philosophize 
was  the  most  important  and  most  dignified  of  all  employments,  and 
that  other  employments  had  value  only  so  far  as  they  were  connected 
with  this.  The  old  man  expressed  a  desire  to  be  informed  what 
Justin  meant  by  philosophy ;  and  he  replied,  that  it  was  the  science 
of  being  and  of  the  absolute,  the  knowledge  of  the  true,  and  that  the 
reward  of  this  knowledge  was  the  life  of  blessedness.  To  the  inquiry 
of  the  old  man  as  to  what  he  understood  by  God,  he  replied,  that  God 
was  the  eternal  and  imperishable  ground  oi  all  things. 

The  old  man  peroeived  that  the  youth  was  capable  of  higher  things^ 
and  was  pleased  with  his  conversation.  The  young  man  answered 
all  questions  on  the  principles  of  the  Platonists  i  and  the  venerable 
Christian  now  so  pressed  upon  him  with  inquiries  and  comparisons 
and  reasoningB,  that  Justin  at  last  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Platonic  philosophy  did  not  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  human  soul,  and 
was  far  from  solving  the  problem  of  existence.  The  old  man  then 
referred  the  earnest  inquirer  to  the  prophets,  to  Christ,  to  the  apos* 
ties.  Above  all  (he  concluded)  pray,  that  thine  understanding  may 
be  opened ;  for  no  one  attains  to  the  true  wisdom,  tiU  God  and  his 
Christ  shall  have  opened  the  eyes  of  his  soul. 

Justin  says  that  he  ipmnediately  felt  a  Divine  fire  kindling  itself 
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in  hifl  soul ;  he  felt  a  deep  love  fn  the  pt^pheto  aad  Um  fttende  of 
ChriBt;  he  begui  to  be  a  Christuoi  philosopher.  The  work  whidi 
the  old  Chrisdan  had  b^^un  by  his  conversatioDy  was  carried  on  and 
eompleted  by  a  study  of  the  Saored  Scriptures.  In  the  light  of  God'a 
Word^  he  saw  the  nothingness  of  Fagsnlsai  and  the  falsehood  of  Ibsr 
aoensations  agunst  Christiaaity.  What  finally  decided  him  to  mak0 
an  open  prolession  of  Christianity,  was,  the  courage  and  eonstanqr 
of  the  Christians  in  their  martyrdoms.  He  who  dies  like  these  men 
(thought  he  to  himself),  he  who  haa  so  little  fear  of  deadi  asd  of  all 
that  is  generally  considered  most  dreadAtl  among  men,  cannot  possi^ 
My  be  guilty  of  those  rices  which  are  generally  attributed  to  ther 
Christian.  A  man  who  lores  extravagance  and  dissipatien,  who  finda 
his  highest,  his  only  pleasmres  in  sensual  gntfiicaliops,  ceuid  he  with 
such  cheerfulness  encounter  death,  which  robs  him  of  everything  that 
IB.  this  world  can  be  considered  honondile  or  desimble?  WoiMnot 
such  an  one  rather  use  all  means  to  pcokmg^  as  far  as  poasiUe,  faia 
earthly  life,  on  which  ererythiag  d^ends ;  and  so  far  from  beosiaing 
his  own  accuser,  would  he  not  rather  withdraw  and  hide  himself  from 
the  eyes  of  the  magistrate? 

Justin  was  at  this  time  about  thiity  years  old;  it  was  at  the  period 
of  the  rebellioa  of  the  Jews  under  the  impostor  Bar  Cochebas,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  which  Palestine  was  ovenrun  and  laid  waste  1^  the 
Boman  troops. 

The  salvation  which  Justin  recdved  for  himseU^  he  kmged  to  com* 
municate  to  others.  He  became  a  missionary  of  the  cross,  and  tra- 
versed both  Asia  and  Europe.  He  visited  Borne  twice;  he  finally 
fiaced  his  residence  there,  established  a  Christian  school  in  the  ci^, 
and  there  he  died  the  death  of  a  martyn 

He  always  wore  the  philosopher's  mantle,  and  was  the  first  ef  the 
Christian  philosophers.  Of  tb^  writings  of  Justin  extant  in  the  time 
cf  fiusebsusy  this  histivrtan  mentions  his  two  Apologies,  the  favt  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius ;  the  second  addressed  to  thia 
emperor's  adopted  son  and  suoeessor ;  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew ;  a  woik  agunst  the  Gvreeks  on  philosophical  quesdons  bet  ween  dM 
Greeks  and  Christians,  and  on  the  nature  of  demons;  aworkagmnst 
the  gentiles  entitled  Eefutation ;  Bemarks  on  the  Soul;  Psalter  er 
the  Psalmist;  and  a  work  against  Mardon.  Of  these  all  are  lost  to 
us  ezosfil  the  first  three.  laoidentally,  in  his  writings,  he  gives  in* 
teresting  notices  ef  his  own  history,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  that  early  period.  Of  the  mode  in  which  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  church,  and  of  the  order  of  public  woish^^  en  the 
Lord*s  day,  he  gives  the  following  account  t 
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Those  wIm)  from  conviction  hold  what  we  teach  to  be  troe,  and 
who  are  willing  to  promise  to  live  accordingly,  are  instracted  to  ask 
of  God,  bj  prayer  and  fasting,  the  forgiveness  of  their  former  sins, 
and  we  also  pray  and  fast  with  them.  Then  we  conduct  them  to  a 
place  where  there  is  water,  and  there  they  are  regenerated  as  we  had 
been  regenerated  before ;  ibr  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of  all,  the 
Lord  Grod,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  receive  the  bath  of 
water.  The  reason  hereof,  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  apostles, 
is  as  follows :  at  our  first  generation,  without  our  knowledge,  we  are 
bom  by  a  sort  of  natural  necessity,  from  the  seed  of  our  par- 
ents, and  grow  up  in  bad  monds  and  evil  discipline.  In  order  that 
we  may  no  more  be  children  of  physical  necessity  and  ignorance, 
but  become  the  children  of  freedom  and  knowledge,  and  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  before  committed,  therefore  the  Christian  is  bap- 
tized. This  bath  is  also  called  the  illumination,  because  they  who 
thus  learn,  are  spiritually  ^luminated.  And  whoever  b  illuminated, 
is  washed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  wlio  was  crucified  under  Pon* 
tms  Pilate,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  by  the  prophets, 
foretold  all  that  relates  to  Christ. 

After  the  candidate  for  baptism  has  made  the  confession  of  faith 
and  received  baptism,  we  conduct  him  to  the  assembly  of  the  breth* 
ren,  in  order  that  with  all  devotion  we  may  ofier  up  our  united  prayers 
for  him,  for  ourselves,  for  all,  wherever  they  may  live,  that  we,  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  true  knowledge,  may  also  be  found  active 
in  the  works  of  a  good  life  and  zealous  in  the  observance  of  the 
Divine  commandments,  so  that  we  may  obtain  everlasting  blessedness. 
After  our  prayer  is  ended,  we  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss.  Then 
l^ere  is  brought  to  him  who  presides  over  the  brethren,  bread  and  a 
cup  of  wine  mingled  with  water.  He  receives  it,  ofiers  praise  and 
glory  to  the  Father  of  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  gives  thanks  that  he  has  honored  us  with  this  gift.  Tlie 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  being  ended,  all  the  people  present  respond 
Amen.  Then  the  deacons  hand  to  every  one  present  a  portion  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  wine  mingled  with  water,  which  has  received 
the  blessing.  This  meal  is  called  by  us  the  Eucharist ;  and  no  one 
b  allowed  to  partake  of  it  unless  he  believes  those  things  which  are 
taught  by  us,  and  has  received  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  for  the  new  birth ;  and  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ- 
For  we  do  not  receive  this  as  common  food  and  common  drink ;  but, 
as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  by  the  word  of  God  became  flesh,  and 
had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation,  so  also  we  are  taught  that 
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by  the  power  of  the  prayer  uttered  with  his  wordi  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  inoaniate  Jesus  becomes  a  blessed  nourishment,  whereby  by 
means  of  a  transformation,  our  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished*  After 
that  we  mutually  exhort  each  other ;  and  those  who  are  able,  ocmtri- 
bute  for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  and  thus  we  dally  oome  together. 
For  everything  which  we  enjoy,  we  praise  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
tiirough  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  the  Holy  Ghost 

On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  all  who  dwell  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  countiy,  come  together  in  one  place ;  and  then  the  memoirs  of 
the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read,  so  much  as  the 
Ume  allows.  When  the  reader  has  done,  the  presiding  officer  makes 
an  exhortation  that  such  excellent  instructions  be  followed.  Then 
we  all  stand  up  and  pray ;  and  this  being  ended,  bread  and  wine  and 
water  are  brought  and  the  distribution  begins ;  and  to  those  who  are 
absent,  portions  are  sent  by  the  deacons.  Those  who  have  property 
and  are  willing,  contribute  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  that  which 
is  contributed  is  deposited  with  the  presiding  officer,  who  distributes 
it  to  the  orphans  or  widows ;  or  to  those  who  are  sick  or  strangers  or 
otherwise  needy.  Generally  he  takes  charge  of  all  the  poor.  We 
hold  our  meetings  on  Sunday,  not  only  because  this  is  the  first  day 
on  which  Grod  created  the  world,  but  because  our  Bedeemer,  on  this 
same  dajh  arose  from  the  dead. 

In  this  simple  and  beautiful  account  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Worship,  no  mention  is  made  of  singing  or  chanting ;  but  that  this 
was  always  practised,  we  learn  abundantly  from  other  sources.  The 
first  Christian  worship,  in  its  form,  was  modelled  very  considerably 
after  the  synagogue  worship,  and  of  this  the  chanting  of  the  psalms 
and  other  sacred  poetry  was  always  a  very  prominent  part)  and 
Pliny,  writing  to  inform  the  emperor  Trajan  of  what  he  had  learned 
respecting  the  Christians,  among  other  things,  says:  Quod  essent 
8oliti  stato  die  ctrUe  lucem  convenire ;  carmenque  Vhristt  quasi  Deo 
dicere  eecum  invicenu 

The  incident  which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Justin's  defences  of 
Christianity,  will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  decision 
of  the  martyn  A  woman  at  Rome,  who  with  her  husband  had  led 
a  life  of  sin  and  scandal,  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ  by  a 
Christian  named  Ftoletny.  The  husband  continuing  his  evil  course, 
she  obtained  a  divorce  from  him.  In  a  rage  he  denounced  her  before 
the  city  magistrate  as  a  Christian.  She  obtained  permission  to  ar» 
range  her  household  afiairs  before  the  trial,  and  the  husband,  foiled  in 
his  expectation  of  immediate  revenge,  then  denounced  Ptolemy.    He 
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acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  was  at  once  condemned 
to  death  by  the  prefect  Urbicas.  A  Christian,  named  Lucius,  being 
present,  indignantly  exclaimed :  Why  do  you  condemn  this  man,  who 
is  neither  an  adulterer  nor  a  murderer,  neither  a  thief  nor  a  robber^* 
who  is  convicted  of  no  crime,  but  only  confesses  that  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian ?  O  Urbicus,  you  do  not  give  a  judgment  which  is  becoming  to 
the  times  of  a  pious  and  philosophic  emperor,  and  a  venerable  senate. 
Urbicus,  instead  of  attempting  a  vindication  of  himself,  only  said :  I 
think  you  too  are  a  Christian.  Ptolemy  did  not  deny  the  chai'ge, 
and  he  was  instantly  condemned  to  death,  as  was  also  another  Chris- 
tian who  happened  to  be  present.  This  lawless  mockery  of  all  jus- 
tice, excited  the  indignation  of  Justin,  who  immediately  wrote  one 
of  his  apologies  for  the  Christians  and  directed  it  to  the  reigning 
emperor. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Apologies  of  Justin,  and  from  his  Dia- 
logue with  Trypho,  wUl  further  illustrate  the  character  and  history  of 
the  martyr,  and  the  condition  of  the  Cliristian  church  in  his  time. 

The  first  Apology  was  directed  to  the  emperor,  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  his  adopted  son  and  heir,  Marcus  Aurelius,  called  the  Philoso- 
pher, and  the  Roman  senate.  Without  fear  or  hesitation,  Justin,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  it,  gives  his  own  name,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  name  of  his  father,  declares  himself  a  Christian,  and 
without  circumlocution  tells  the  emperor  that  it  does  not  become  him, 
who  is  surnamed  the  Pius,  nor  his  son,  who  is  sumamed  the  Philos- 
opher, to  hold  on  upon  old  opinions  which  are  wrong,  but  they  ought 
to  honor  and  love  the  truth  only.  All  the  world  calls  you  religious, 
philosophers,  the  guardians  of  righteousness,  the  friends  of  science. 
You  should  now  show  whether  you  are  so  in  reality.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  in  this  writing  to  flatter  you  or  speak  you  fair ;  I  would  only 
exhort  you  .that  in  your  judicial  sentences  you  pronounce  a  right 
judgment  Otherwise,  so  far  as  you  may  be  influenced  by  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  or  a  desire  to  gratify  superstitious  persons,  or  an  un- 
governable passion,  or  by  false  reports,  which  may  for  a  long  time 
have  been  spreading  against  us,  in  all  this  you  would  only  pronounce 
your  own  condemnation.  For,  as  to  what  pertains  to  ourselves, 
we  are  most  deeply  convinced  that  no  one  can  injure  us  while  we 
do  no  wrong.  You  can,  indeed,  put  us  to  death ;  but  you  cannot 
hurt  us. 

We  would  not  live,  if  we  must  purchase  our  life  by  a  lie.  Long- 
ing for  an  eternal  and  a  pure  life,  we  desire  communion  with  God, 
the  Father  of  all  and  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  •  .  .  From  the 
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manner  in  which  yoa  treat  a  religion  which  leads  all  men  to  virtney 
one  might  conclude  that  you  feared  lest  all  should  become  good  and 
you  would  have  nobody  to  punish — an  idea  more  becoming  to  a 
hangman  than  to  a  wise  prince.  ...  If,  howerer,  you  are  resolved 
to  imitate  the  foolish,  and  sacrifice  the  truth  to  prejudice,  you  are 
doing  the  worst  thing  you  can  do.  For  I  most  say  to  you,  that  even 
princes,  when  they  yield  more  to  the  vain  opinions  of  men  than  to 
the  trutli,  have  no  more  authority  than  robbers  in  a  forest  or  in  a 
desert  .  .  .  All  these  things  our  Lord  distinctly  foretold,  and,  as  we 
see  them  come  to  pass,  we  hold  to  him  the  stronger.  .  •  .  Shamey 
shame  to  you,  that  you  should  attribute  to  the  innocent  that  which 
you  yourselves  publicly  do,  and  the  evil  which  is  peculiar  to  your- 
selves and  your  gods  you  ascribe  to  those  in  whom  not  a  trace  of  it 
is  to  be  found  —  O  repent  and  be  wise. 

He  said  to  Trypho :  Jews  and  Pagans  persecute  us  on  all  sides, 
they  rob  us  of  all  our  possessions,  they  take  our  lives  whenever  they 
can.  They  behead  us,  they  nail  us  to  crosses,  they  throw  us  to  wild 
beasts,  they  put  us  in  chains,  they  cast  us  into  fires.  But  the  more 
evil  they  do  us,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  Uie  believers,  the  more 
numerous  are  they  who  become  pious  in  the  name  of  Christ.  As 
when  you  cut  off  the  fruitful  branches  of  the  vine,  it  imm^iately 
puts  forth  other  flourishing  and  fruit-bearing  branches,  so  it  is  with 
the  Christians;  for  the  vine  planted  by  Gk)d  and  Christ  the  Savioor 
is  his  people. 

Justin  expected  that  his  boldness  and  fidelity  would  cost  him  hia 
life,  and  in  this  he  was  not  deceived*  I  expect  (said  he)  that  I  shall 
be  clandestinely  assailed  and  bound  to  the  stake  by  some  foe  or  other 
—  perhaps  by  Crescens,  that  prater  and  bawler ;  for  he  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  philosopher — be  who  calls  Christians  blasphemous 
and  atheists,  and  in  all  things  labors  to  flatter  the  ignprant  and  de- 
ceived mob. 

.  The  Crescens  here  alluded  to,  was  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  very 
bad  character,  who  had  oflen  been  worsted  in  public  disputes  with 
Justin,  and  whose  bosom  rankled  with  rage  and  thirst  for  vengeance. 
By  his  endeavors,  Justin  was  accused,  condemned  and  beheaded  at 
Bome,  about  A.  D.  165. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  were  Justin's  delight,  and  the  source  from 
which  he  drew  his  theology.  Of  the  Scriptures,  he  says :  There  is 
in  them  a  majesty,  which  may  well  cause  those  who  forsake  the  right 
way,  to  quake  with  fear ;  but  the  sweetest  rest  and  quiet  do  they  give 
to  those  who  bear  them  in  their  hearts.     When  ridiculed  foi*  so  oAea 
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citing  the  same  texts,  he  says :  We  see  that  the  snn  and  moon  and 
stars  daily  pursue  the  same  course,  and  always  bring  about  the  same 
changes  of  the  seasons ;  and  it  is  nothing  ridiculous,  when  he  who 
studies  the  Holy  Scriptures,  grows  not  weary  of  quoting  the  same 
passages,  and  does  not  imagine  that  he  can  find  better  thoughts  or 
more  appropriate  expressions  than  those  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Sacred  Writings. 

In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  Justin  says,  in  allusion  to 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation :  A  certain  man  among  us,  whose 
name  was  John,  one  of  Christ's  apostles,  in  the  revelation  made  to 
him,  hath  prophesied  that  the  faithful  in  our  Lord  Christ  will  spend 
a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  after  that  will  come  the  general 
and  universal  resurrection  and  judgment.  When  Trypho  asks  him 
if  he  really  believes  in  this  thousand  years'  reign,  he  replies,  in  sub- 
stance :  I  have  confessed  to  you  before  that  I  and  many  others  enter- 
tain this  opinion ;  as  also  you  (the  Jews)  universally  understand  that 
this  will  take  place.  I  and  all  other  Christians,  who  are  in  all  re- 
spects orthodox,  understand  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
fiesh,  and  then  one  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  and  adorned 
and  enlarged ;  as  is  also  declared  by  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah 
and  others.  (Ezek.  37:  12  seq.  Isa.  65:  17  seq.)  In  his  Apology, 
he  asserts  that  this  thousand  years'  reign  will  not  be  a  human,  politi- 
cal kingdom. 

Of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  of  Justin's  theological  system, 
the  following  is  a  brief  but  faithful  summary : 

There  is  in  every  man  a  germ  of  the  Divine  reason,  a  seed  of  the 
Logos,  whereby  njan  is  related  to  God,  and  becomes  capable  of  form- 
ing an  idea  of  Grod.  By  this  spark  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  the 
better  men  among  the  Pagan  philosophers  were  illuminated;  but 
more  especially  and  far  beyond  these,  the  prophets  and  inspired  men 
of  the  Old  Testament  Still  this  revelation  was  only  fragmentary 
and  partial.  Only  in  Christ  was  the  Logos,  the  Divine  reason,  per- 
fectly revealed.  The  Logos,  the  Word,  is  himself  God,  yet  from 
God ;  the  Word,  the  First-begotten,  the  Power,  the  primitive  Reve- 
lation of  Grod.  He  is  the  only-begotten  of  Grod,  yet  without  any 
dividing  or  pouring  forth  of  the  Divine  substance,  but  begotten  solely 
by  the  will  of  the  Father. 

The  Son  was  with  God  before  the  creation ;  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  and  begotten  when  God  by  him  in  the  beginning  created  and 
ordered  all  things.  As  to  his  personal  subsistence,  he  is  distinct  from 
God,  but  numerically  only,  not  essentiaUy;  and  subordinate  to  the 
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Father,  bat  only  insomuch  as  he  has  his  origin  and  being  from  the 
counsel  of  the  paternal  will. 

As  He  is  the  first  revelation  of  the  Father,  so  He  is  the  medium 
of  all  the  subsequent  I'evelations  of  the  Divine  light  and  life.  He  is 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  the  universal  reason.  He 
dwells  in  every  reasonable  being,  in  different  measure,  according  to 
the  susceptibility  of  each  individual;  and  He  was  the  leader  and 
bearer  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  He  is  the  God  who  ap- 
peared to  Moses  and  to  the  patriarchs.  He  it  is  who  said,  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaae  and  of  Jacob ;  and  He  was  with  such 
heathen  as  Socrates,  though  not  with  thoee  who  were  ungodly. 

When  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  ^his  Word  through  the  virgin 
became  flesh,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  that  He  might  par- 
ticipate in  and  bear  our  infirmities,  and  take  away  from  us  the  curse 
of  the  law.  In  him  wei*e  united  and  made  objective  the  human  rea- 
son and  the  Divine  intelligence ;  he  was  in  the  flesh  both  man  and 
God  incarnate,  and  thus  the  Saviour  of  fallen  men. 

This  is  the  true  and  the  only  safe  and  saving  philosophy ;  in  com- 
parison with  this  all  other  philosophy  has  only  a  subordinate  value ; 
this  alone  works  salvation,  and  here  only  can  we  recognize  the  Divine 
9iid  attain  to  God.  He  who  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  derives 
not  his  knowledge  from  the  erring  and  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
reason,  but  from  the  fulness  and  perfection  of  reason,  which  is  Christ 
himself. 

[Note.  —  The  above  sketch  of  Justin  is  derived  mainly  from  what 
is  said  of  him  by  Eusebius,  Bohriager,  Neander  and  Gieseler.] 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.    Tbaill's  Jossphub.^ 
"Bj  Bev.  Samuel  Wolcott,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

Thbbe  ii  scarcely  any  anctent  aathor,  wbose  writingB  are  so  widely  cip* 
dilated,  and  bo  litde  read,  as  thoee  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Flavins  Jos^hns. 
By  the  Christian  public  generally,  his  works  are  regarded  wiUi  an  indefinite 
bat  peculiar  authority  and  interest ;  they  are  held  in  a  kind  of  sacred  estima- 
tioh,  and  large  popular  editions  of  them  have  met  with  a  ready  sale.  In  the 
small  collection  of  books  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  reli^ous  ftun- 
ily  in  New  England,  it  is  very  common  to  meet  the  title  of  Josephus  among 
them;  the  owners  of  the  volume  imagining  that  they  possess  in  it — they 
know  not  exactly  what,  but  a  treasure  which  tiiey  have  reason  to  value ; 
and  hardly  any  physiognomy,  ancient  or  modem,  is  more  current  and 
fiuniHar  than  that  of  the  turbaned  and  bearded  Jewish  priest 

The  work  which  has  been  thus  widely  diffused,  is  Whiston's  translatioiu 
But,  while  it  has  been  extensively  circulated,  because  it  relates  to  sacred 
subjects,  and  is  believed  to  illustrate  and  corroborate  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
it  is  seldoln  read,  principally  because  it  is  a  dull  and  heavy  translation.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  more  tedious  reading ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
determined  resolulaon  can  carry  an  intelligent  reader  through  its  dreary 
books,  chapters,  and  sections. 

Among  men  of  letters,  Josephus  has  not  been  held  in  equal  or  universal 
esteem ;  and  some  crilacs,  of  no  mean  repute,  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  most 
■lighting  and  disparaging  terms.  Of  late  years,  an  increased  attention  has 
been  awakened  to  some  of  his  statements,  on  account  of  their  bearing  on 
questions  of  topography,  antiquity  and  discovery  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
researches  in  Palestine  of  our  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Robinson,  have  con- 
tributed  much  to  the  new  interest  felt  in  this  author. 

At  this  juncture,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Josephus  to  fiill  into  the  hands 
of  an  able  and  appreciative  translator,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Traill,  Rector  oi 
SchuU,  a  parish  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland.  A  slight  comparison  of  the 
yersion  before  us  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
reader,  that  he  has  executed  his  difficult  task  well,  and  given  us  a  far  more 
correct  and  s^nrited  translatioil.    It  is  a  highly  creditable  work,  and  can  be 

^  The  Jewish  War  of  Flavins  Josephus :  A  New  Translation  by  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Traill,  D.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A.  EdUed,  with  notes,  by  Isaac  Taylor.  With 
pictorial  iilustratioos.  Vols.  L  IL  London:  Noulston  Stoneman.  1847,  and 
1851.  8vo.  pp.  xii,  258,  Ixiv;  xi,  252,  lav— cxdv. 
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read  with  interest,  both  br  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  originalt 
and  by  those  who  are  fiunillar  with  it 

Dr.  Traill  entered  npon  his  fonnidaUe  prcject,  and  prosecuted  it,  with  a 
scholar's  enthusiasm ;  and  with  the  noble  desire  of  Tindicating  the  repntatioQ 
and  doing  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  &yorite  author  as  a  historian. 
It  was  his  purpose,  as  the  title-page  of  the  First  Volume  imports,  to  give  a 
new  translation  of  the  complete  **  Works  of  Josephus."  It  opens  with  a 
suitable  Pre&ce,  and  a  discriminating  Essay  on  the  personal  character  and 
credibility  of  Josephus ;  and  then  follow  the  Autobiography,  and  the  first 
two  Books  of  the  Jewish  War.  The  work  was  published  in  Parts ;  and  just 
as  the  fourth  Part,  completing  this  First  Volume,  was  coming  from  the  press, 
the  lamented  translator  was  removed  by  death.  "  Dr.  Traill  fell  a  victim  to 
the  generous  and  extraordinary  exertions  made  by  him,  during  that  win* 
ter  of  horrors,  1846-47,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  parishioners  and 
neighbors." 

After  an  interval  of  three  or  four  years,  the  Second  Volume  made  its  ap* 
pearaace,  with  the  modification  indicated  by  its  title-page,  which  we  have 
given  below.  It  contains  the  remaining  ^y^  Books  of  the  Jewish  War ;  and 
the  plan  of  giving  the  entire  Woriu  of  Josephus  is  relinquished  by  die  edi* 
tor.  The  translator,  it  is  said,  had  made  much  progress  in  preparing  for  the 
press  the  two  Books  against  Appian,  and  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews ;  but 
the  manuscript  was  not  in  such  a  state  as  to  warrant  their  publication.  The 
months  and  years,  which  he  must  have  spent  on  that  unpublished  manuscript, 
will  not  prove,  we  may  hope,  to  have  been  in  vain.  A  new  and  improved 
translation  of  Josephus  was  evidently  the  literary  venture  (^  his  lifo.  To 
its  execution  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  a  religious  fidelity, 
impelled,  among  other  motives,  by  the  high  and  holy  consideration,  that  he 
was  contributing  to  the  elucidation  of  sacred  history,  a  service  which  is  its 
own  reward  to  one  who  engages  in  it  with  a  genuine  love.  We  trust  that 
his  original  plan  will  be  happily  realized  at  some  future  day ;  in  the  meaiK 
time,  it  is  a  satisfoction  to  know  that  the  perfected  portion  before  us  is  not  a 
fragment,  detached  from  the  rest,  but  a  distinct  history,  complete  in  itselC 

Both  Josephus  and  his  translator  may  be  pronounced  fortunate  in  Uie 
supervision  of  the  accomplished  editor,  under  whose  auspices  the  work  is 
issued.  He  has  contributed  to  the  publication,  not  merely  his  name  and 
fiune  as  an  author,  but  a  portion  of  his  multi&rious  ]<h^  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  explanatory  notes,  embracing  a  wide  range  of  topics,  are  the 
fruits  of  his  archaeological  researches,  in  connection  with  the  work  before  us. 
They  are  inserted  together,  at  the  close  of  each  volume,  those  in  the  last  be- 
ing paged  continuously  with  those  in  the  first  They  are  not  connected  with 
the  body  of  the  work  by  any  marks  or  notes,  either  in  the  text  or  mai^gin^ 
and  will  hence  be  of  less  interest  and  value  to  the  general  reader.  The  le- 
latioh  between  the  translator's  department  and  the  editor^s,  as  here  given, 
appears  to  be  rather  mechanical  than  natural;  and  this  effect  is  heightened 
by  the  circumstance,  that  many  of  the  notes  are  merely  explanatory  of  the 
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plates,  some  of  wliioh  have  but  a  remote  and  inddeiital  connection,  if  anj, 
with  the  anthor. 

The  work  of  the  editor,  as  weD  as  of  the  translator,  was  a  labor  of  love ; 
and  w'A  reierenee  to  their  asAor,  wie  cannot  hot  regard  their  undertaking 
as  highly  aaecessfid.  In  oonneetion  with  the  obserrations  <^  explorers  in 
the  fidd,  we  think  that  they  have  deiBonstraled  to  everj  candid  mind  the 
penoaal  integrity  of  Josephns,  and  his  general  trustworthiness  as  the  chron- 
kler  of  his  unhappy  nation. 

The  pictorial  illustrations,  with  which  the  woik  is  embellished,  are  a  great 
ornament  to  it,  and  will  be  received  by  many  as  its  chief  attraction.  They 
coBflist  of  some  sixty  Views  in  Palestbe,  sketched  and  engraved  expressly 
fir  this  work,  and  nine  Medallion  Heads  of  celebrated  historical  personages, 
carefully  executed  from  ancient  and  authentic  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  sketches  of  Palestine  were  furnished  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Tipping,  an  En- 
glish amateur  artist,  whose  visit  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  was  professional, 
and  whose  connection  with  l3ns  work  was  not  the  renh  of  any  special  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  and  aims  of  the  transbtor  and  editor,  but  arose  from 
its  offering  him  a  convenient  and  suitaUe  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the 
public  some  of  the  prodactioas  of  his  clever  pencil.  An  American  mission- 
ary, who  was  in  company  with  him  in  Jerusalem,  in  1842,  wrote  at  the  time 
inspecting  his  delineatbas :  **  His  sketches  are  strikin^y  foithful,  and  wfll 
be  an  tnvidoatbfe  acquisition  to  the  forthcoming  publication  of  Josephus.'** 
This  flattering  testimony  is  fidly  borne  out. by  the  published  plates;  the 
Editor  is  correct  in  pitmonneing  them  *''  exact  and  trustworthy."  They  are 
execnted  with  great  aocnraey  and  finish,  and  as  an  accompaniment  of  ike 
vork,  are  both  iDustrative  and  decorative.  Even  those  which  have  no  direct 
aelation  to  Josephns,  but  belong  to  Jewish  archaeoiogy  and  oriental  seeneiy, 
have,  with  the  editorial  notes,  an  interest  and  value  of  their  own. 

We  deeply  regret  that  our  brief  notice  of  this  interesting  publicatioa  may 
not  properly  dose  here.  We  took  it  up  with  die  intention  of  preparing  a 
more  extended  article,  and  with  high  antudpations  of  the  pleasantness  of  the 
duty  which  we  had  imposed  on  ourselves.  With  so  much  that  is  entitled 
to  our  warm  commendation,  we  are  sincerely  grieved  to  discover  a  trait  of 
great  weakness,  so  positively  obfecdonabie,  that  justice  and  the  truth  of  hia* 
tory  require  us  now  to  expose  it  Tliis  shows  itself  in  the  notes  which  the 
artist  has  furnished  the  e^tor,  and  wUdi  are  given  in  connection  with  his 
plates;  and  as  onr  eye  turns  from  ^  engraving  to  the  letter-press,  a  shadow 
foils  upon  the  page.  Not  content  with  the  high  credit  which  foiriy  belongs 
to  him  in  his  own  department,  he  has  greatly  and  most  foolishly  obscured  it, 
by  appropriating  freely  what  did  not  belong  to  him  in  another.  One  of  the 
objects  of  most  remarkable  interest  secured  for  his  friend,  the  editor,  was  the 
ancient  rock-fortress  of  Masada,  first  seen  at  a  distance  and  recognixed  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  first  visited  and  identified  by  Mr.  Tipping  and  his  American 
friend,  referred  to  above.    Afrer  a  general  explanation  of  the  three  plates 

1  Bibliothcca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  42. 
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relating  to  it,  the  editor  introduces  a  more  particular  description  of  Uie  lo- 
cality, as  follows :  "  Mr.  Tipjnn(f$  account  of  this  exploration  will  best  bring 
the  scene  before  the  mind  of  the  reader;  he  says:**  and  then  follow,  as  ^Ir. 
Tipping's,  four  or  fire  solid  pages  of  Bobinson's  BibUotheca  Sacra,  drawn  up 
and  furnished  (or  him  bj  his  own  countryman  and  correspondent,  with  only 
three  or  four  verbal  alterations,  which  were  necessary  to  conceal  the  transfer 
of  authorship !  For  not  a  line  of  this  narrative,  except  these  alterations^ 
has  Mr.  Tipping  the  slightest  responsibility.  It  was  drawn  up  exclusively 
by  his  fellow-traveller,  from  notes  of  his  own,  after  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  excursion,  addressed  to  Dr.  Smith,  and  forwarded  by  him  to  Dr. 
Bobinson,  who  publbhed  it,  years  ago,  over  the  writer's  name.  Before  it 
was  transmitted,  it  was  read  to  Mr.  Tipping,  who  remarked  that  its  perusal 
would  afford  much  pleasure  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  asked  permission  to  send 
him  a  copy  of  it — which  of  course  was  granted.  It  now  appears  that  he 
sent  it,  not  as  a  copy,  but,  with  slight  verbal  changes,  as  a  communication  of 
his  own ;  and  &e  consequence  is,  that,  long  after  it  had  been  given  to  the 
public  as  another  man's,  and  without  any  comment  on  that  known  fact  (for 
the  editor  extracts,  with  due  credit,  a  brief  testimony  for  Josephus  from 
almost  the  next  page  of  the  same  publication),  this  &ithfu1  narrative  of  dili- 
gent investigations  in  a  virgin  field,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  English 
work,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  fresh  and  original ;  Mr.  Tipping  describing,  as 
his  own,  a  personal  adventure  of  his  companion,  which  he  did  not  even  wit- 
ness! We  are  inclined  to  characterize  this  procedure  as  decidedly  cool!^ 
The  finest  pictorial  trophy  of  the  work,  unquestionably,  is  the  magnificent 
Vaulted  Hall  beneath  the  mosk  el-Aksa.  It  was  discovered  through  a  grated 
window  elevated  in  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram.  Mr.  Tipping's  account 
is  as  follows :  "  It  immediately  occurred  to  my  friend  and  myself  that  this 
window  would  be  worth  climbing  up  to ;  and  I  accordingly  made  one  or  two 
visits  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose,"^  etc.  This  statement  is  unfortunately  des- 
titute of  truth,  though  not  more  so  than  other  parts  of  the  same  communica- 
tion. That  window  was  first  observed  and  climbed  up  to  by  Mr,  T.'s 
**  friend,"  in  a  solitary  exploration  in  the  unfrequented  spot,  during  Mr.  T.^ 
absence  from  Jerusalem ;  on  finding  what  a  vista  it  opened  into,  he  informed 
lus  friends,  who  visited  it  with  him  the  next  day,  and  subsequently ;  and 
Mr.  Tipping,  on  his  return  to  the  city,  eight  days  after,  was  likewise  con- 
ducted to  it,  and  then  expressed  as  much  surprise  and  pleasure  as  the  other 
Franks,  residents  and  tourists,  at  the  casual  and  unexpected  discovery !  All 
this  can  be  substantiated  by  notes  made  at  the  time,  and  by  living  witnesses. 
As  Mr.  T.  knows  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have  left  Jerusalem,  with- 
out a  sketch  of  this  grand  substructure  in  his  portfolio,  if  he  had  not  chanced 
to  meet  his  American  friend  there,  it  is  exceedingly  gracious  in  him,  to  per- 
mit his  editor  to  speak,  in  this  connection,  of"  the  claim  which  Mr.  Tipping 
advances  in  his  own  behalf,  and  that  of  his  friend,  to  the  merit  of  discov- 
erers!"* 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  ta— 4)7.  Josephus,  1851,  IL  exi— cxiv. 
*  Josephus,  L  xvL 
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There  are  other  Btatements  of  Mr.  T.,  i^hich  are  eqnaHy  open  to  animad' 
version ;  especially  his  allusions  to  any  risk  or  peril  which  he  incurred,  and 
also  his  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  secret  entrance  to  tlie  vaulted 
passage,  after  his  sketches  were  completed,  became  closed  to  other  ardsta 
and  visitors — about  which  he  knows  more  than  he  would  like  to  communi- 
cate. 

Mr.  Tipping's  companion,  whose  descriptions  and  discoveries  have  been 
thus  appropriated,  has  hardly  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  injustice,  than 
his  correspondent  has  of  the  imposition.  The  high-minded  and  honorable 
English  editor,  who  is  incapable  of  any  meanness  or  un&imess,  has  been 
made  the  unsuspecting  instrument  of  giving  currency  to  a  plagiarism  and  m 
fraud. 

The  unpleasant  disclosure  which  we  have  made,  though  in  itself  id  little 
consequence  to  the  public,  is  strongly  demanded  by  general  considerations 
of  truth  and  equity  and  historical  accuracy,  especially  when  snch  a  name 
as  that  of  Isaac  Taylor  may  seem  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  deception.  The 
Holy  Land  has  been  of  late  years  the  theatre  of  most  interesting  research 
and  discovery ;  the  field  is  open  to  a  generous  rivalry ;  and  the  gleanings^ 
however  inconsiderable,  which  a  fortunate  searcher  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  gather,  ought  not  to  be  rified  from  him.  Travellers  and  explorers  in  that 
sacred  territory  must  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability —  to  the  obligation  of 
reporting  with  the  truthfulness  of  a  witness  on  the  stand.  Half  the  neces- 
sity of  Dr.  Bobinson's  present  visit  to  Palestine,  will  probably  be  found  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  loose  statements  of  inexperienced  and  superficial 
observers  and  theorists,  who  have  followed  him  and  given,  on  some  impor- 
tant points,  different  representations  from  his  own,  which  he  could  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  contradict  and  correct,  without  a  fresh  examination. 

This  edition  of  Josephus,  we  would  remark,  is  published  in  the  best 
style,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography.  It  is  understood  that  two 
American  houses  commenced  the  republication  of  it,  on  its  first  appearance 
in  England ;  but  neither  has  resumed  it,  since  its  suspension,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  any  American  edition  is  now  contemplated.  If  it  could  be  pub- 
lished in  a  single  volume,  of  suitable  print,  with  a  judicious  selection  of  thft 
plates  and  notes  which  directly  illustrate  the  author,  connected  with  the  text 
by  distinct  references,  it  would  be  a  readable  and  valuable,  and  ought  to  be 
a  salable,  work. 

n.  Works  op  Richard  Whatelt,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Mant  of  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  prelate,  are  well  and  fiivorably 
known  in  this  country.  All  our  readers,  for  example,  are  fkmiliar  with  the 
Elements  of  Rhetoric ;  the  Elements  of  Logic ;  the  Easy  Lessons  on  Sea- 
soning; the  Sermons  (first  edition) ;  the  Charges  and  other  Tracts ;  the  Es- 
says on  the  Errors  of  Romanism ;  the  Essays  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities  of 
the  Christian  Religion ;  the  Essays  on  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  writing^ 
of  Paul;  the  Ban^ton  LectorM  and  other  Sennons;  the  Enayi  on  ^ 
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Daagen  to  tiie  Chnsdan  Faith ;  the  EGitorie  Doabts  rekitiTe  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  and  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated. 

In  addition  to  these  are  the  following,  which  are  less  generally  known  in 
this  country :  Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  delivered  at  Ox- 
ford in  Easter  Term^  1851 ;  A  View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations  concern- 
ing a  Future  State ;  Sermons  (an  enlarge  edition) ;  Introductory  Lessons 
on  Christian  Evidences ;  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious 
Worship;  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters,  for  the  Use  of  Young  People ; 
Lectures  on  the  Characters  of  oar  Lord's  Apostles,  and  especially  their  Con- 
duct at  the  time  of  his  Apprehension  and  Trial;  Lectures  on  the  Scripture 
Revelations  respecting  Good  and  Evil  Angels ;  A  Letter  to  a  Cleigyman  of 
the  Diocese  oi  Dublin,  on  Religious  Controversy ;  Address  to  a  young  per- 
son who  has  been  confirmed,  on  the  subject  of  Self-examination. 

Onr  attention  has  been  recently  called  to  an  American  edition  of  the  Se- 
lection of  English  Synonymes  revised  by  Dr.  Whately.  This  is  a  compact 
and  diseriminatiBg  little  work,  which  may  be  made  abundantly  serviceable 
in  the  study  of  our  language.  It  will  be  found  a  worthy  companion  of  the 
Lectures  of  Trench,  which  were  noticed  in  our  last  Number.  It  may  be 
thought  a  mistake  that  it  does  not  go  more  fully  into  the  etymology  of  words, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  author  and  set  aside  on  the 
ground  that "  in  an  enqniry  into  the  actual  and  present  meaning  of  a  word, 
the  consideration  of  what  it  originally  meant  may  frequently  tend  to  lead  us 
astmy.''  This  may  sometimes  be  the  case  without  doubt,  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  efymology  does  not  involve  a  slavish  obedience  to  it,  and  the  history 
of  a  word,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  a  master  of  language,  would,  we  must 
think,  far  ofVener  contribute  to  our  intelligent  use  of  it,  than  tend  to  confuse 
us.    The  words  ^^  right **  and  **  just"  may  be  referred  to  as  examples. 

Another  work  which  was  drawn  at  the  Archbishop's  suggestion,  and  re- 
vised by  him,  bears  the  following  title :  Historic  Certainties  Respecting  the 
Early  History  of  Armenia,  Developed  in  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Book 
of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Land  of  Ecnarf ;  By  Rev.  Aristarchus  Newlight, 
Phil.  Dr.  of  the  University  of  Griessen ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropio  and  PantlsocraAical  Societies  of  Leipsic ;  Lato  Professor  of  all 
Religions  in  several  distinguished  Academies  at  home  and  abroad,  etc.  pp. 
62.  8va. 

The  following  Dedication  will  sufficiently  explain  the  design  and  spirit  of 
the  work :  **  To  the  learned  and  enlightened  Public  of  Europe  and  America, 
specially  to  those  eminent  critics  at  Lome  and  abroad,  whose  labors  upon 
Jcw'ish  IDstory  I  have  humbly  made  my  model ;  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Leberecbt  De 
Wette,  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss,  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  these  pages  are  inscribed  by 
their  faithful  servant,  the  Commentator."  Of  course  the  object  of  the  work 
is,  to  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  style  of  criticism  adopted  by  Strauss  and 
his  followers.  In  this  respect,  the  work  is  on  the  same  plan  with  Dr.  Whate- 
ly's  celebrated  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  It  illus- 
trates in  an  admirable  manner,  the  tendency  of  the  Straussian  school  to  give 
k  priori  interpretationft  of  histofioal^oeuaMQtft;  to  make  «v6ry  difficul!;-  m 
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tibe  explaiuKtioii  of  &e  Bible  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  truth  of  the  Biblical 
nari«tive ;  to  spurn  every  hypothesis  by  which  the  apparent  discrepancies  of 
Scripture  may  be  reconciled,  and  to  indulge  in  the  most  improbable  conjec- 
tures fbr^ving  plausibility  to  its  mythical  interpretation.  Infidelity  requires 
too  much  of  fidth  for  common  logicians.  If  we  possess  aU  the  credulity  which 
it  demands,  we  can  easily  explain,  as  does  Dr.  Aristarchus  Kewlight,  the 
French  KeToludon,  the  Russian  Campaign,  the  Spanish  Invasion,  as  mifths 
rather  than  histories.  In  comparison  with  German  Neology,  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  is  preeminently  rational.    It  is,  indeed,  the  perfection  of  reason. 

There  are  several  additional  works  which  were  written  at  the  Archbish(^*s 
suggestion,  and  winch  also  received  his  revision.  Among  these  are  Eden's  . 
Theological  Dictionary ;  Tractatus  Tres ;  Cautions  for  the  limes,  addressed 
to  the  Barishioners  of  a  Parish  in  England,  by  their  former  Bector.  These 
«*  Cautions  for  the  Times"  are  in  separate  numbers,  the  first  number  con- 
taining seventy-six  pages.  All  the  tracts  are  terse,  ingenious  and  powerfuL 
The  greater  part  of  them  richly  deserve  a  republication  in  this  country. 
The  genius  of  Dr.  Whately  is  very  conspicuous  in  some  of  them. 


IIL   Memorial  op  Db.  Popkim.* 

Profebsor  Popkik  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  19th  of  June,  1771,  and 
died  at  Cambridge  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1852.  He  was  for  eighteen  years 
Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  Previously  he  had 
been,  for  sixteen  years,  a  Pastor  of  a  Congr^;atk>nal  Church,  first  in  Boston, 
then  in  Newbury,  Mass.  In  some  respects  he  was  a  good  representative  of 
the  early  New  En^and  clergymen.  He  inherited  their  honesty  and  their 
leaming.  We  are  prone  to  undervalue  the  amount  of  their  philological 
attainments.  Dr.  Popkin  has  thus  described  one  of  his  predecessors  In  the 
pastoral  office  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Bev.  Thomas  Parker,  who  came  to  New 
England  in  1684,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Newbury :  — 

^  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  charitable  and  liberal  mind,  and  at  the  same 
time  fervently  pious  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  minister.  He  taught  a 
school  in  this  Newbury,  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  scholars ;  and  took  no 
pay,  but  such  presents  as  were  freely  sent  him.  When  he  was  blind,  he 
could  teach  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  There  is  a  report,  of  which  I  have 
no  written  vouchers,  that  some  ministers,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  opinions, 
came  to  reason  with  him  on  these  subjects.  They  addressed  him  in  English, 
he  replied  in  Latin ;  they  followed  him  in  Latin,  he  retired  to  Greek,  and 
to  Hebrew ;  they  pursued,  but  in  Arabic  he  stopped  them.  He  then  refused 
to  be  examined  by  them." — Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Popkin^  p.  xL 

1  A  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  Snelling  Popkin,  D.  D.,  late  Eliot  Professor 
of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  Edited  by  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  his 
succesMr  in  o£Sce.  "  Mitd  Si  TQirdtotoiff  ivaaasv.^^  Cambridge :  Published  by 
John  Bardett,  Bookseller  to  the  University!  1852.  pp.  480^  Ifimoi 
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This  extract  from  Dr.  Popkin,  while  it  illustrates  liie  Spartan  brerity  and 
genial  homor  of  his  style,  indicates  also  his  own  schoUu'ly  habits  and  his 
theological  peculiarities.  "  His  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Felton,  "  rested  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  original  languages 
in  which  they  were  written.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  aban- 
doned classical  literature  almost  wholly,  and  devoted  all  his  remaining  ener- 
gies to  the  reverent  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  especially  the 
former  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  translation.''  —  Biographical 
Sketch,  p.  Ixzxvi. 

Dr.  Popkin  speaks  of  himsdf  as  rather  an  "  anomaly "  in  the  theological 
world,  as  a  man  who  did  not  follow  any  human  leader,  but  ahned  to  be  a 
strictly  Biblical  divine.  "  I  like,"  he  says,  ^  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  the  term  Evangelical  preaching,  but  not  the  extremes  on  any  side.  Tet 
these  extremes  appear  to  be  the  very  essence,  the  essential  points  of  the  va- 
rious systems ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  the  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence, and  are  therefore  most  closely  and  stoutly  fenced  and  opposed  and  de- 
fended. And  these  points  are  such  as  are  most  beyond  our  comprehension. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  religion  is  or  ought  to  be,  in  its  highest  points,  more 
a  matter  of  sentiment  than  definition.  I  think  that  the  expressions  of  the 
Divine  Word  are  best  adapted  to  make  the  right  impressions  on  the  human 
mind ;  and  that  what  we  call  the  heart  or  the  afiections  may  be  duly  im- 
pressed by  the  Divine  expressions  which  the  mind  cannot  fiilly  comprehend* 
But  then  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  define  or  explain  these  expressMns  fur- 
ther than  they  are  revealed  by  the  Divine  Woni." — Biographical  Sketchy 
p.  Ixxxv. 

It  may  be  inferred  fWnn  the  preceding  quotations,  that  Dr.  Popkin  was  an 
original  and  suggestive  writer.  Few  men  would  agree  with  him  in  his  theo- 
logical peculiarities,  yet  all  must  rtspett  his  honest  pursuit  of  truth.  He 
loved  the  old  fashions  in  literature  as  well  as  in  religion,  but  ever  thought 
and  felt  for  himself. 

Besides  the  Bi<^graphical  Sketch,  written  in  a  yerj  agreeable  style  by 
Professor  Felton,  this  Memorial  contains  tiiree  Lectures  by  Professor  Popkin 
on  Liberal  Education,  seven  on  Greek  Literature,  and  five  sermons.  They 
abound  with  rich  thoughts  tersely  expressed.  They  exhibit  an  uncommon 
power  of  intellect,  as  well  as  childlike  sincerity  of  heast. 

rv.  Paul's  Analysis  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of 

Genesis.^ 
The  main  body  of  this  work  consists,  as  the  title  intimates,  of  an  analysis 
and  critical  interpretation  <^  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  <^  Genesis.    In 

1  Analysis  and  Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  preceded  by  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Dissertations  on  the  Genaineness 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  on  the  Stracture  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Paul,  A.  M ,  Minuter  of  Banchory  Devenick,  N.  B.  Published  by  Wtt- 
Uam  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edlnbotgh  and  London.  1852.  pp.  521.  8vO. ' 
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this,  every  word  is  analyzed,  Dumbered,  and  re^srred  to  the  Index  at  the 
close  of  the  Tdume.  The  analysis  is  preceded  by  a  short  Grammar,  formed 
upon  the  plan  and  principles  of  that  of  Dr.  Lee,  to  which  the  reader  will 
find  frequent  references  for  fuller  information.  This  Grammar  is,  as  the 
author  himself  tells  us,  rudimentary.  "  It  contains  little  more,"  he  says, 
"  than  the  general  principles  of  the  Hebrew  Granunar,  which  are  illustrated 
in  the  Analyas.  I  have  preferred  pointing  out  the  exceptions  there,  to  the 
loading  of  the  Grammar  with  them.  I  thought,  if  the  general  principle  was 
well  understood,  that  the  learner  would  soon  regard  every  case  that  appeared 
contrary  to  it  as  an  exception,  and  treat  it  as  such."  To  the  whole  is  pre- 
fixed an  Introduction,  consisting  of  three  parts.  The  design  of  the  Jirst  part 
IB  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  in  no  respect  invalidated 
by  modern  geological  discoveries ;  and  to  establish,  in  various  ways,  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Pentateuch  in  general,  and  of  the  Bode  of  Genesis  in  par- 
ticular. In  this  part,  the  author  discusses  the  queetion  concerning  the  prob- 
aUe  aoupces  whence  Moaes  derived  the  materials  for  writing  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  In  the  second  part,  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  proved 
by  aiguments  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  styles  of  the  earlier  and  later 
writers  of  the  old  Testament.  The  ikird  part  contains  an  investigation  of 
the  principles  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language  (embracing  a  disserta- 
tion upon  the  sequences  of  the  tenses),  wUch  are  devek^>ed  and  referred  to 
in  the  Analysis. 

The  author  studied  Hebrew  in  Scotland  (where  Hebrew  literature  has 
not  held  the  high  rank  that  it  jusUy  claims  of  thedogians),  without  the  assbt- 
ance  of  a  teacher.  Alone  and  unaided  he  threaded  his  way  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  Hebrew  kngnage ;  a  language  so  different,  in  both  its  gram- 
matical forms  and  its  syntax,  from  our  occidental  tongues.  And  this  histcHV 
ical  fact  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  whole  work.  It  is  manifestly  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who,  by  his  own  proper  strength,  has  encountered  and  over- 
come the  obstacles  which  beset  the  path  of  the  young  Hebraist  Hence  its 
fulness  of  analysis,  explanation  and  illustration.  For  those  who  enjoy  the 
instructions  of  a  competent  teacher,  this  analysb  might  seem  to  be  carried  to 
a  superfluous  extent,  occupying,  as  it  does,  284  pages  <^  the  volume,  and 
embracing  8427  forms.  One  might  fear  lest,  widi  too  many  students,  such 
a  profusion  of  help  should  operate  to  repress  the  vigorous  exercise  of  their 
own  analytic  powers,  without  the  thorough  culture  of  which  there  can  be  no 
true  scholarship.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  for  those  who 
have  not  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  instructions  of  a  teacher,  the  book 
furnishes  all  the  facilities  that  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  possible.  With 
its  help,  and  with  the  superadded  aid  of  some  more  extended  grammati- 
cal treatise,  a  person  of  ordinarily  good  capacity  might,  we  should  judge, 
soon  gun  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

Some  of  the  points  upon  which  the  Introduction  touches,  are  involved  in 
much  difficulty,  and  concerning  the  true  solution  of  them  learned  men  are 
not  agreed.    All  these  are  discussed  in  a  candid  and  truth-loving  spirit ; 
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and  the  reader,  however  he  may  dusent  from  particnlar  poeitioiis,  will  feel 
himself  benefitted  by  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  work.  B^ 


V.   Prof.  Barrows's  Memoir  of  Mr.  Judson.* 

This  is  the  bio^phy  of  a  man  who  was  not  himeelf  distinguished  in  the 
walks  of  literature,  but  was  successful  in  giving  an  impulse  to  many  scholars. 
His  life  exhibits  the  power  of  religion  over  the  intellect,  and  of  the  church 
over  the  schools.  It  illustrates  the  truth,  that  Christianity  is  the  foster-parent 
of  good  letters. 

Mr.  Jndson  was  bom  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  December  8th,  1799, 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1826,  was  for  eighteen  years  minister  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Milan,  Ohio,  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  his 
parish,  Aufust  80th,  1848.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  energy  of  mind, 
hw  sound  sense,  his  fervid  and  devotional  spirit,  and  his  success  in  the  pas- 
toral office.  He  was  bold  in  the  promulgation  of  his  <^niotts ;  powerful,  too 
stem  somettmes,  in  dieir  defence.  He  was  a  practical  man.  His  experience 
with  regard  to  the  various  styles  of  preaching,  the  various  methods  of  per- 
forming pastoral  duty,  is  uncommonly  valuable.  He  was  an  efficient  friend 
and  Trustee  of  Western  Reserve  College.  He  was  the  founder  and  chief  sup- 
port of  the  Huron  Institute^  "  While  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milan," 
says  his  biographer,  **  twenty-six  yonng  men — all  beneficiaries  and  more  or 
less  assisted  by  him — passed  horn  under  his  eye  to  college.  Of  these,  nine- 
teen have  already  entered  the  ministry,  three  have  died,  and  the  others  are 
yet  in  their  course  of  preparation  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Very  many  of  this 
number  would  have  devoted  their  lives  to  other  employments  had  it  not 
been  fbr  his  ^)ecial  exertions  in  their  behalf" 

The  Memoir  by  Prof.  Barrows  is  eminendy  frank,  honest  and  faithful.  He 
discloses  the  fimhs  of  his  friend  and  classmate,  Mr*  Jndson,  with  rare  truth- 
fulness. He  leaves  the  decided  impression  on  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Jodson 
did  not  need  eulogy ;  that  he  could  afford  to  be  eriticised. 

The  remarks  and  quotations  of  Prof.  Barrows  on  the  comparative  value  of 
extempomneous  and  written  discourses,  pp.  103 — 113,  and  on  the  smtable 
topics  for  the  pulpit,  pp.  1 1 7 — 129,  on  the  uses  of  affliction,  on  "  protracted 
meettngs,"  and  various  kindred  topics,  are  judicious  and  timely.  The  whole 
Memoir  is  instractave  to  clerg3rmen,  especially  the  younger  class,  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  success  which  will  result  firom  unremitting  effi^rt,  fhxn  strug- 
gling against  difficulties,  from  an  honest  and  unremitting  desire  to  do  good. 

1  Memoir  of  Everton  Jndson,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  Jr.  Boston :  Published  by 
Crocker  and  Brewster,  47  Washington  Street  1852.  pp.  212.  12mo. 
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ARTICLE   X. 
SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERABY  INTELLIQENCS. 

Ge&hant. 

The  Fhiloflopbical  Journal  of  Drs.  Fichte  and  Ufarici  has  been  recendy 
reanimated,  and  is  at  the  same  time  to  seire  as  a  continuation  of  the  joornal 
commenced  last  year  bj  Dr.  Wirth  and  others.  Dr.  Wirth  is  associacted 
with  the  former  editors  in  the  management  of  the  new  journal.  The  Pre&ce 
gives  the  plan  which  the  editors  propose  to  adopt  As  a  reaction  from  the 
intense  activity  of  specnlatiTe  philosophy  a  few  years  ago  in  Germany,  tiiere 
has  recently  prevailed  great  indifference  to  pfaQoeophicd  studies.  Because 
philosophy  did  not  do  all  that  it  promised,  it  has  been  thrown  aade  aa 
useless.  The  more  practical  departments  of  science  have  engrossed  almost 
exclusive  attention.  Experience  teaches,  however,  that  zeal  and  effidency 
are  soon  exhausted,  unless  the  speculative  and  the  practical  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  is  now  less  prominently  the  question  what  school  <^  philosophy  shall  pre- 
vail, than  whether  speculative  philosophy  as  a  science  shall  nuuntain  its  ex- 
istence. This  journal  invites  the  earnest  effort  of  all  the  friends  of  specular 
dve  science,  and  will  be  supported  by  representatives  of  all  philosophical 
parties,  not  for  the  purpose  of  controversy,  but  with  the  des^  of  promoting 
the  progress  of  true  philosophy  by  concentraied  efibrt  Na  1  contains  an 
article  by  Prof.  Drabisch,  ^  The  objections  of  Trendelenburg  to  the  Mela- 
physics  of  Herbart ;"  by  Prof.  Schaller,  *•  Das  Wesen  der  Natur  f  by  Profl 
Chalybieus,  **  Monadology  as  the  Foundation  of  Ethics,"  a  letter  addressed 
to  Prof.  Fichte ;  and  *'  What  hypotheses  are  admissible  in  Philosophy  V  ** 
Fichte's  reply;  by  Weisse,  **  The  Ground  of  the  Right  of  Possession  f  by 
Fichte,  **  Religion  and  the  Church  as  the  restorative  power  of  the  Present," 
Art  I. ;  by  Dr.  Carrifere,  "  German  Philosophy  since  Hegel's  deadi,  and  its 
representatives  in  the  Present  f  and  by  Prof.  Ulrid,  **  The  so^ialled  Induc- 
tive Logic." 

The  principal  article  in  the  last  No.  of  Niedner's  ^^  Zeitsohrift  fiir  die  his- 
torische  Theologie,"  is  a  long  and  valuable  discussion  by  the  editcnr,  of  the 
present  tendencies  and  problems  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  Titbingen  "  Jahrbuch"  for  July  contains,  fVom  Dr.  Baur,  "  Criticism 
of  the  most  recent  (Hengstenberg's)  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse;" 
fnm  Hilgenfeld,  "  The  Gospel  of  Justin ;"  and  from  Schwarz,  "  Critical  re- 
marks on  Liebner's  Dogmatics." 

In  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  of  Rudelbach  and  Guericke  for  July,  we  find 
a  concluding  article  from  Rudelbach  on  "  State-Churchism  and  religious 
freedom ;"  from  Guericke,  **  Versohnliches  iiber  brennende  Kirchenfragen 
der  Zeit,  Art  I. ;"  from  Prof.  Caspari,  "  Who  are  the  executors  of  the  judg- 
ments on  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Micah  ?"  andirom  J.  Diehl, 
72* 
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^  A  brief  examiimtiOB  of  the  qnetlion,  Whether  I3ie  preaeBt  S(H»lled  Min- 
iflteria]  Office  is  a  Chrisdan  one  ?**  together  with  some  sixty  pages  of  critical 
book  notices. 

The  4th  Heft  of  the  "« Stodien  und  Kritiken''  contains  "^  The  method  of 
the  history  of  doctrines,  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  works  in  this 
science/*  bj  F.  Ddrtenbach;  **  Die  Sch5pfungsthat  und  das  £benbikl,  oder. 
Genesis,  Cap.  1  and  2/'  by  J.  6.  Staib ;  ''  The  reformadve  and  the  specnla- 
tiye  in  the  style  of  thought  of  the  anAor  of'  Deutsche  Theologie/"  by  UB- 
mann ;  ''  What  is  the  relation  in  the  Seriptores  of  the  Divine  rerelatioD  to 
the  free  mental  acttYity  of  the  sacred  authors  ?  "  by  Kosler ;  a  review  of  De- 
UtJBsch  on  Sokxnon's  Song  by  Umbreit,  of  Batschl  on  ''  the  Origin  of  the  oki 
GathoKc  Church"  by  Kedepenning,  and  of  Jacobi's  ''NaUir  Leben  nnd 
Oeistes  Leben  "  by  Wlichtler ;  and  from  Suskind,  **  Belenchtung  der  neum^ 
dings  erbobenen  Bedaraation  der  Privat-Beichte  vor  dem  AbendmahL." 

The  prospectus  of  the  '^  Real-Encyclopttdie  fiir  prolestantisehe  Theologie 
und  Kirche,"  announces  as  Editor,  Prof.  Hersog  of  Halle,  aod  as  coopera- 
tors,  Pro&.  Hundeehagen,  Schenkel,  Uihnann  and  Umbreit  of  Heidelberg, 
MiiUer,  Thilo  and  Tholnck  of  Halle,  Nitcsch  and  Twesten  of  Berlm,  Giese- 
ler  and  Lticke  of  Gottingen,  Hagenbacfa  of  Basle,  Hofling  of  Erlangen,  and 
others.  The  Encyclopaedia  is  intended  to  preeent  in  alphabetically  arranged 
articles,  as  fiilly  as  the  space  will  allow,  the  results  attained  by  Biblical 
science  in  all  departments  of  theology.  The  active  participation  of  all  those 
is  invited,  whose  scientific  cultivation,  steadfiut  faith  in  the  facts  and  doo- 
trines  of  Chrisdanity,  and  sympathy  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  church,  dispose 
them  in  this  way  to  promote  the  work  of  the  Spirit  The  compass  of  the 
work  is  to  be  about  ten  volumes  of  fifty  sheets  (octavo).  Each  volume  is  to 
appear  in  ten  nnmbers,  and  the  whole  to  be  ccnnpleted  in  the  course  c^  five 
or  six  years.    The  first  number  is  announced  for  September. 

In  the  department  of  Lexicography,  the  last  quarter  gives  us  Fasc.  6  of 
Vol.  Vn.  of  the  new  edition  of  Stephanas's  Greek  Thesaurus;  Paasow's 
"  Handworterbuch  der  Griechischen  Sprache,"  6th  edition,  Vol  H.  No.  4. 
pp.  1105—1818.  'jT^voig  —  Trtjit^f;  Nos.  6  and  7  oi  the  Latin  Lexicon  of 
Klotz ;  No.  2  of  Grimm's  German  Lexicon  (for  this  work  there  were  7000 
subscribers  before  the  appearance  of  No.  1),  and  a  4th  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Crusins's  Homeric  Lexicon. 

The  contributions  to  Biblical  Exegesis  are,  a  4th  edition  of  De  Wette's 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Dr.  B.  B.  Bruckner ;  a  2nd  edition  of  Hitzig's  **  Minor  Prophets,"  also  a 
2nd  edition  of  Hirzel's  Job,  edited  by  Prof.  Justus  Olshansen.  Philippi's 
Commentary  on  Romans  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of  Part  HL  chap. 
XII— XVI.  Part  XU.  of  Meyer's  Commentary  on  the  N.  T.  contains  Hu- 
ther's  "  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jnde."  The  2nd  edition  of  Liicke's  « Intro- 
duction to  the  apocalyptic  literature  in  general,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
in  particular,"  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of  Part  III.  From  Dr.  £. 
Volckmar  we  have  "  The  G^ospel  of  Marcion — a  review  of  recent  investiga- 
I  for  the  determination  of  the  text,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
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€f  Lttkek"  Prof.  Hupfeld  baa  reeentl^  published  two  progmmines  wiUi  the 
liUe  *^  Conunentatio  de  {mmitivA  et  veiA  fettorum  apud  Hebraeos  ntione  ex 
legum  Moeaicarum  varietate  eruend^."  Of  Stier  and  Thei]e*s  Poljglott  Bible 
me  haTe  Vol.  II.  FwetU.  N06.8  and  4.  Those  works  worthy  of  mention  for 
Iheir  development  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  Chria- 
tian  doctrine  in  the  £arly  Church  are,  a  woric  in  French  by  Prof.  Reuss  of 
Slrasbui^,  entitled  **  The  histoiy  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolical 
^ge,"  2  v<^  from  FtqC  Baumgarten  of  Rostock,  '*  Apostolical  History,  or  the 
progressive  development  of  the  church  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,"  Vol  L 
«*  From  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,"  Vol.  II.  Part  1, ''  From  Antioch  to  Corinth ;" 
«nd  horn  Prof.  H.  W.  J.  Thiersch, ''  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Ancient  times,**  Vol  I.  ^'  The  Church  in  the  Apostolical  Age,  and  the  origin  of 
tibe  N.  T.  Scriptures."  The  first  mentioned  work  introduces  its  main  subject 
by  giving  a  view  of  Judaism  as  it  was  immediately  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ;  Book  IL  gives  the  plan  «nd  an  outline  c£  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  Book  IlL  The  Jewish-Christian  Theology ;  Book  IV.  The  Theology  of 
Paul ;  Book  V.  The  Theology  of  John ;  Book  VI. ''  Ideas  and  Parties  "  re- 
euUiiig  directly  or  indirecdy  from  the  predominance  of  one  or  another  of  the 
great  modifying  influences  woiidng  on  the  early  church.  The  design  of  the 
second  work  is  to  save  the  **  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  from  the  distinctive  nega- 
tive criticism  of  the  day,  and  to  develop  its  unity  and  plan.  The  work  of 
Prof.  Thiersch  is  prepared  from  material  mostly  collected  by  the  author  be- 
fore he  was  withdrawn  from  his  former  sphere  of  labor  by  the  adoption  of 
Irvingian  notions.  The  name  of  the  author  warrants  the  commendation  of 
the  work  as  one  of  superior  ability  and  learning. 

'*  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  concerning  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  Adolph  Schumann, 
Vol.  I.  of  which  has  recently  appeared.  This  volume  contains  the  discussion 
of  the  Messianic  Element  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  teachings  of  Christ 
concerning  himself.  The  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  concerning  Christ  is  to 
^follow.  The  work  indicates  vigorous  and  protracted  preparation,  and  will 
claim  to  be  read  in  the  critical  examination  of  this  vital  theme. 

£wald*s  *'  History  of  the  Israelitic  people,"  is  completed  by  Part  2  of  Vol. 
in.  The  history  is  carried  down  from  the  exile  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  era  is  assumed  as  the  close  of  the  history  for  the  reason  that  a  further 
advance  would  involve  the  discussion  of  principles  and  elements  which  in- 
troduce an  essentially  different  period.  The  preface  contains  the  usual  po- 
lemic from  this  Ishmael  among  German  theologians. 

From  F.  Larsow  we  have  ^*  The  Festal  letters. of  Athanasius,"  translated 
from  the  Syriac,  with  notes  and  preliminary  discussions  illustrating  chrono- 
logical, ge(^Taphical  and  critical  questions  involved  in  the  text  VoL  VIII. 
of  **Chry806tom's  Homilies  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,"  Amoldi's  transition 
oontinncMl  by  Ph.  de  Lorenzi  has  just  appeared.  Prof  J.  L.  Jacobi  has  pub- 
lished a  little  treatise  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostic  philosopher  Basilides. 
Lindner's  Churoh  History,  Vol.  IIL  Part  1  contains  the  period  A.  D.  1517 
—1648.    Vols.  2  and  3  of  Ranke's  '*  History  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
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Beformation,''  bave  appeared  in  tlie  new  edition.  From  W.  Dramann  we 
bave  <<  The  Life  of  Bonifiice  VUI.''  in  2  vob. ;  also  an  appendix  to  vol.  2  of 
Baom's  **  Life  of  Beza,"  containing  the  oitations  and  references.  Vols.  IV. 
and  V.  are  added  to  the  Tauchnite  edition  of  Philo.  Of  Bitter's  «  Erdkon- 
de,"  Theii  16,  Abtheilung  1,  containing  Palestine,  has  jnst  been  published^ 
and  of  Kramer's  Strabo,  Vol  IIL  in  the  large  edition,  Vol.  11.  Part  2  in  the 
smaller.  Lepsius's  "  Letters  from  £g}i)t,  Ethiopia  and  the  Peninsula  of  ffl* 
nai,"  which  were  most  of  them  published  in  the  journals  at  the  time  of  has 
expedition,  have  just  been  collected  in  an  attractive  volume.  The  magni- 
ficent illustrated  work,  "  Monuments  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,"  exhilnting 
the  fruits  of  Lepsius's  expedition,  is  coming  out  as  rapidly  as  possible,  thirty- 
two  Parts  have  been  already  published.  Prof.  L.  Boss  has  added  to  the  series 
of  works  embodying  his  observations  among  the  Grecian  Islands,  "  Travels 
in  Cos,  Halicamassus,  Bhodes  and  Cyprus." 

In  the  department  of  Dogmatics  we  have  to  note  only  Vol.  II.  of  Ebrardls 
Dogmatics  and  of  J.  P.  Lange's,  Part  III.  containing  **  Applied  Dogmatics, 
or  Irenics  and  Polemics."  Among  philological  works  we  notice  the  appear- 
ance in  two  beautiM  volumes  of  G.  Hermann's  .^^hylus.  Also  of  a  third 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Forbiger's  Virgil.  Also  of  the  *•  Fragments 
of  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  arranged,  revised  and  commented  on  by  H. 
Stein."  A  new  edition  of  Part  1  of  Kriiger's  Greek  Grammar  has  recently 
appeared.  From  M.  Sachs  we  have  **  Contributions  to  philological  and  ar- 
chaeological investigation,  mosUy  from  Jewish  sources,"  and  from  Dr.  P. 
Botticher  a  little  work  "  Wurzel  Forschangen." 

For  the  "  Corpus  Scriptorum  Byzantinorum"  there  is  now  in  press  Bek- 
ker's  revision  of  Michaelis's  Attaliota.  There  are  to  follow  Vol.  III.  of  Zona- 
ras.  Vol.  ni.  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  and  Vol.  IL  q£  Anna  Comnena.  These 
complete  the  series.  There  is  to  follow  a  literary-historical  survey  of  the 
Byzantine  authors,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Boyal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  by  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

The  second  and  last  Part  of  Dr.  Ktihner's  Xcnophon^s  Anabasis  has  been 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  the  whole  making  a  volume  of  041 
page,  8vo.  A  map  of  the  route  of  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  accompa- 
nies the  work. 

The  Nethbrlakds. 

The  Programme  of  the  Society  at  the  Hague  for  the  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Beligfon  is  published  in  neuter's  Repertorium.  It  proposes  the  follow- 
ing subjects  for  1852 :  (1)  An  historical  investigation  of  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  the  Presbyterian  system  in  the  Beformed  churches,  its  changes  and 
its  present  influence.  (2)  Pictures  from  the  church  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  form  of  biographies  of  eminent  men,  pving  a  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent theological  tendencies.  (3)  The  history  of  Pantheism  in  its  different 
forms,  and  a  comparison  of  the  pantheistic  idea  of  God  with  the  Christian. 
For  1853  are  assigned :  (1)  Biblical  Cosmogony,  its  various  interpretations, 
compared  with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation.    (2)  The  epistles  of 
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Ignatiiis,  the  origm  of  ^e  Yarious  collectaonSf  aod  their  value  in  giving  a 
view  of  early  Christiamty.  (3)  A  religious  reading-book,  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  times,  presenting  the  Gospel  as  adapted  to  the  reiison  and  the  heart, 
in  contrast  with  the  dogmatic  and  mystic  views.  (4)  How  can  Home-mis- 
sionary labor  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  evangelical  view  of 
the  clerical  office  as  a  priestly  office  ?  How  far  can  voluntary  societies  be 
made  to  work  in  harmony  with  existing  ecclesiastical  bodies  ?  (5)  A  criti- 
cal and  concise  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Netherlands.  Two  subjects  are  assigned  for  an  indefinite  period :  a  scien- 
tific sketch  of  the  literature  of  "  Apologetics,"  and  a  comparison  of  present 
and  former  methorls  of  defending  Christianity,  with  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  differences.  Other  topics  announced  are,  the  Ebionites,  the 
special  Revelations  of  God,  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification,  the  descent  of 
Christ  to  Hades.  The  treatises  may  be  written  in  Dutch,  I^tin,  French  or 
German.     The  value  of  each  prize  is  four  hundred  gulden. 

Sweden. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  are  prepar- 
ing for  publication  a  second  volume  of  their  "  Andquit^s  Russes  et  Orien- 
tales,"  on  the  basis  of  Scandinavian  historical  monuments.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  society,  Profl  C.  C.  Ra&  exhibited  four  Icelandic  planispheres 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  showing  that  the  main-land  of  Nor^ 
America  was  then  known.  The  Society  will  soon  publish  a  second  volume 
of  its  new  edition  of  the  Younger  Edda ;  a  **  Diplomatorium  Islandicum  f 
and  a  history  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  from  A.  D.  865  to  1231, 
in  the  original  Icelandic  text  with  an  English  translation. 

Great  Britain. 
A  Greek  New  Testament  of  high  authority  is  in  preparation  by  S.  P. 
Tregelles,  LL.  D.,  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Bagster  and  Sons,  London. 
Dr.  Tregelles  has  already  devoted  many  years  to  this  work,  and  is  at  present 
proceeding  with  it  as  fast  as  the  state  of  his  health  will  permit  The  work 
is  to  be  in  the  quarto  form,  and  the  Greek  text  to  be  printed  in  large  Por- 
son  type.  The  Latin  version  of  Jerome  is  to  be  printed  by  the  side  of  the 
Greek  text,  on  the  same  page.  Under  the  Greek  text  are  given  the  various 
readings  which  are  supported  by  considerable  authority,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editor,  by  less  than  he  has  received  into  the  text.  When  completed, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  critically  edited  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  ever  published.  The  text  is  formed  on  the  authority  of  the  old- 
est Greek  MSS.  and  versions,  and  thus  presents  the  readings  commonly  re- 
ceived at  the  earliest  period  to  which  reference  can  now  be  had  for  critical 
authority.  The  various  readings  given  are  those  of  all  the  more  ancient 
MSS.,  most  of  them  collated  by  the  editor  himself,  in  libraries  at  Rome, 
Paris,  Basle,  Munich,  Modcna,  Venic^e,  Hamburg,  London  and  Cambridge ; 
most  of  the  others  were  collated  with  published  fac-simile  editions.  The  va- 
rious readings  have  also  been  derived  from  all  the  ancient  versions,  and 
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likewise  from  citations  found  in  the  earlier  ecclefflastical  writers.  The  editor 
has  compared  his  own  collations  with  those  made  by  previous  critics,  from 
Br.  Mill  onward.  At  Leipsic  he  compared  his  collations  with  those  of  TIs- 
chendorf,  whose  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  noticed  in  oar  last  Nom- 
ber.  The  materials  which  have  been  collected  with  this  unwearied  labor,  it 
is  expected,  will  soon  be  put  to  press. 

Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle  and  Dr.  William  Freund  are  preparing  a  Copious 
Latin-English  Liexicon,  founded  on  Dr.  Andrews's  translation  of  Freund, 
already  published  and  highly  appreciated  in  this  country.  The  first  volume 
of  Freund  from  which  Dr.  Andrews's  translation  was  made,  was  published 
eighteen  years  since,  and  the  last  one  seven  years.  During  a  greater  part 
of  the  time  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Le3dcon,  Dr. 
Freund  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  second  edition,  which  will  shortly 
be  published  in  Germany.  The  improvements  made  in  this  new  German 
edition  will  be  incorporated  in  the  English  edition,  which  Dr.  Freund  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Riddle  are  now  p^paring  in  London. 

A  new  Latin  English  Lexicon,  in  one  large  octavo  voluHie,  designed  kit 
the  higher  classes  in  universities  and  public  schools,  i^in  preparation  by  Dr. 
WiHiam  Smith,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Mythology  and  Biography,  etc. 

The  second  volume  of  Aiford's  Greek  Testament,  compleling  the  woric, 
has  been  published. 

Alison,  the  historian,  is  preparing  a  History  of  Europe  from  the  fidl  of 
Napoleon  in  1815  to  the  reestablishment  of  a  military  government  in  France 
in  1851.  This  will  properly  be  a  continuation  of  the  author's  History  of 
Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  in  1789  to  the  battle  of  Waterkxk 

The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Haldane,  and  of  his  brother  James  Alexander 
Haldane,  by  Alexander  Hddane,  Esq.,  have  been  recently  published  at 
Edinburgh,  in  one  8vo.  volume.  The  work  comprises  notices  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  and  most  remarkable  religious  movements  from  the  close 
of  the  last  century  to  the  present  time.  The  British  Batmer  says  of  it :  *^  This 
is  in  all  respects  an  extraordinary  production.  British  Biography  presents 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  it" 


ERRATA. 


Page  481,  last  line«  for  Senanas  read  SerramiM;  p.  645, 1. 12,  for  Edipa  read 
EdesHa;  1.  19,  for  JcUiack  read  JeUinek;  1.  25,  for  Idu  read  Idee;  p.  649,  I.  16, 
for  S.  J.  read  S.  P.  Tregelleg ;  1. 25,  for  Theopholi  read  Theophili;  for  Antolvcum 
read  Autohfcum ;  I.  26,  for  Worsae  (T.  T.  AJ  read  Wonaas  {J.  J.  A.)  -,  p'.  651, 
1.  7,  for  Willett's  Synopsis  Papisari  read  WtlUVs  SytwosU  Pupvtmi;  1.  31,  for 
Sentence  read  Sentences :  I.  82,  for  Complet  read  Completus ;  1.  39,  for  Historie 
read  Hishtire :  p.  652, 1.  2,  for  Bretaque  read  Bretagne ;  1. 9,  for  Price's  read  Pre- 
cis f  1.  18,  for  fandaroentale  read  Jhndamentale ;  1.  37,  for  Sonabe  read  Souabe: 
p.  653,  L  21,  for  der  read  du;  1.  35,  for  Quirard  read  Qiterard;  1.  36,  for  1837 
read  1827 ;  1. 38,  for  THeraire  read  Utt^raire ;  p.  654, 1. 22,  for  Melite  rend  Mdito  ; 
1.  23,  for  Eu^na  read  Erigena;  I  25,  for  D'Acbery  read  UAdienf;  1.  26.  for 
Thesaosus  read  Thesaurus. 
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Amp^,  /.  j;  on  the  Caftes  of  An- 
ctent  £gjp^  timofhUed  firom  the 
French,  529. 

AmoUfs  Greek  Prose  CompodtioD, 
227. 

AUmemeni,  Qrotian  Theoiy  of,  trans- 
kted  from  the  German,  by  Rev.  L. 
Stinain,  269 ;  error  of  the  Socinian 
view,  259;  statement  of  Grotios's 
theory,  261 ;  theory  of  Grotius  and 
that  of  the  church,  268 ;  the  theo- 
ries of  Gvotios  and  Socinns  differ 
bat  little,  2M ;  equivocal  course  of 
Grotius,  267 ;  agreement  of  Grotius 
and  Socinus,  269 ;  point  from  which 
the  theories  start,  271. 

AtUobhorapky  of  Dr.  Bretschneider, 
transuU^  from  the  German,  by 
ProC:  G.  £.  Da^,  667;  childhood, 
659 ;  school-life  in  Chemnitz,  668 ; 
universi^  life  in  Leipuc,  667 ;  can- 
didate life,  676 ;  Dr^Klen  examina- 
tion, 680 ;  teacher  in  the  university, 
688. 

B. 

JBorrow,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  by,  761 . 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Judson,  840. 

Baxter,  Richard,  Theology  of,  by  G. 
P.  Fisher,  186;  times  m  which  he 
lived,  186;  his  theological  charac- 
ter, 187 ;  his  opinions  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Anthropology,  sin,  189; 
is  sin  the  means  of  good  ?  140 ; 
voluntariness  of  sin,  141 ;  power  of 
eontrary  choioe,  148 ;  orimnal  sin, 
144, 147 ;  imputation  of  Adam's  sin^ 
U6;  God  controls  sin,  149;  ability 


and  inability,  150-161 ;  authority 
of  the  Bible,  168;  Trinity,  154; 
decrees,  167;  redemption,  169; 
atonement,  161 ;  regeneration,  162; 
sainfs  perseverance,  166;  justifica* 
tion,  166 ;  justification  and  virtue, 
167 ;  eschatology,  168 ;  resurrection 
and  judgment,  169. 

Baxter^  Richard,  Writings  of,  by  G.  P. 
Fisher,  800;  his  view  of  fiuth  and 
reason,  801;  his  love  of  knowledge^ 
808 ;  his  theological  position,  806 ; 
his  independence  of  sects,  807 ;  his 
enlightened  liberality,  808 ;  his 
praracal  theology,  811 ;  his  mysti- 
cal  tendency,  816;  his  practical 
piety,  819;  his  character  as  a 
preacher,  821 ;  his  autobiography, 
828 ;  his  "  Dying  Thoughts,"  825 ; 
his  treatise  on  knowledge  and  love, 
827. 

Beecher,  Lyman,  Works  of,  429. 

Bible,  authority  of,  158. 

Bretschneider,  Dr,  Karl  QotdiA^  au* 
tobiography  of,  659. 


Case,  M,  P.,  article  by,  686. 

Castes  of  Ancient  F^ypt,  from  the 
French  of  J.  J.  Ampere,  by  John 
W.  May,  529 ;  discussion  of  hiero- 
fflyphical  interpretation,  680-681 ; 
Sie  word  caste,  682-688 ;  sacerdc^ 
tal  and  military  functions  not  ex- 
clusive of  each  other,  684 ;  the  dif- 
ferent  chisses  intermarried,  686; 
members  of  the  same  fimiily  eligible 
to  offices  of  the  different  orders,  687* 
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Christianity,  Practical  Element  in,  by. 
Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  856 ; 
the  &ct  of  such  a  practical  element, 
356 ;  individual  responsibility,  857 ; 
strength  of  religious  motives,  859 ; 
benevolence,  the  great  emotion  of 
religion,  860;  Ap)6tle  Paul,  861; 
doctrines  of  Christianity  practical, 
863;  statement  of  the  doctrines 
plain  and  ample,  865 ;  value  of  the 
practical  tendencies  of  religion,  867; 
practical  Christianity  nourishes 
piety,  869 ;  practical  religion  culti- 
vates the  public  virtues,  871 ;  prac- 
tical Christianity  encourages  prea- 
chers, 873. 

ChristianilVy  Conservative  Element 
in,  by  Rev.  C.  White,  D.  D^  540; 
oooservative  by  means  of  its  peace- 
fiil  mod«6  of  inflttenoe,  •641 ;  W  its 
action  on  the  original  flonrces  of  evil 
things,  648 ;  by  means  of  the  clear 
lUnefls  of  its  ethical  instructions, 
646;  oomprebensiTeneaB  of  the 
teachings  of  Christianity,  646;  con- 
servative by  the  inmnttsMity  of  its 
moral  distinctions,  548 ;  happy  in- 
fluence on  society  of  a  conservative 
Christianity,  560 ;  its  peaceful  re- 
moval of  ecclesiastical  evils,  652 ; 
its  removal  of  social  evik,  565;  in- 
fluence of  this  conservatism  in  ex- 
tingui^ing  domestic  slavery,  556 ; 
reformations  not  to  be  committed 
to  irr^gion  and  infidelity,  560 ;  not 
to  be  committed  to  politiJoal  parties, 
561. 

ChristittHtty,  Protestant,  adapted  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  world,  by  Rev. 
C.  White,  D.  D.,  701 ;  evidence  of 
its  own  truth  and  divinity,  701 ;  its 
special  svmpaihy  and  provision  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  704;  its  large 
and  generous  spirit  of  liberty,  707 ; 
its  great  divine  method  of  mercy, 
711;  its  great  power  over  the  ehar- 
acter  of  men,  715 ;  iis  elements  of 
diflerence,  728. 

Church  Histary,  recent  works  on,  223. 

ClamocA  Studie$,  by  Calvin  Pease, 
M.  A.,  507 ;  of  the  nature  of  litera- 
ture as  a  source  of  culture,  507: 
the  essential  likeness  and  inoidsntal 
differences  between  elaasical  literal 
ture  of  diflTereat  periods  aad  coun- 
tries, 618 ;  bearing  of  ekss&cal  stu- 


dies upon  the  social  and  civil  rela- 
tions, 512. 

Congo,  Kingdom  of,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wilson,  111;  discovery  and  situa- 
tion of  Congo.  Ill ;  Diego  Cam, 
113;  interruption  of  the  mission, 
114 ;  civil  war,  116 ;  recruit  (^mis- 
sionaries, 116;  termination  of  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  117;  mission 
abandoned,  118;  civilization  and 
population  of  Congo  uncertain,  119; 
prevalence  of  the  Catholic  religion 
m  Conffo,  121 ;  decline  of  Roman- 
ism in  Congo,  123 ;  features  of  tiie 
slave  trade,  125;  other  causes  oi 
the  decline  of  Romanism,  127  ; 
usages  of  tiie  peo];Je  modified  by 
the  missionaries,  129 ;  feitches,  130; 
deception  practised  upoa  tibe  mis- 
sioBanea,  131;  religion  supported 
by  civil  power,  133;  acts  of  Qrran- 
ny,  comequcoces  cf,  184. 

Correspondence,  229,  231. 


Dwigbl,  S.  E^  Sdaot  Diacoucsea  of, 
224. 

E. 

Edwardg,  Pnrf.  £.  £.,  article  by,  609 ; 
notice  of,  654 ;  life  and  Services 
of,  byPro€£.A.I^jrk,  783;  birth, 
788;  ohMiood,  784;  college  Hfe, 
785;  cQovietion,  786;  conversion, 
787 ;  life  at  the  seminary,  788 ;  tu- 
tor in  Amherst  College,  789;  as- 
sistant secretary  of  tli^  Aflierican 
Education  Societjr,  790 ;  as  an  Edi- 
tor, 792 ;  as  a  Philanthropist,  796 ; 
as  A  Ptneaeher,  799 ;  as  a  Teacher, 
808;  as  a  Theologian,  807;  as  a 
Scholar,  811 ;  as  a  Christian,  813 ; 
as  a  Man,  814 ;  in  his  fiunily,  816 ; 
sickness,  816;  death,  817;  burial, 
818;  conduaion,  820. 

F. 

Fisher,  Oeo.  P.,  articles  by,  185, 800* 
Ford,  Rev.  D.  B.,  article  by,  27. 


Cfenesis  in  Arabic,  notice  of,  430. 

Goodwin,  Pmif.  D.  -R.,  article  by,  1. 

OospeU,  Four,  as  we  have  them  iii 
the  New  Teslameiit,  and  the  He^ 
Indian  assaahii  xxfon  thflHi^  by  Profi 
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C.  E.  Stowe,  77 ;  compariflon  of  the 
Canonical  gospels  with  the  Apoc- 
ryphal gospels  still  extant,  77; 
Apocryphal  sospele,  77;  Prote- 
vanffenum  of  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  78;  Greek  gospel 
of  Thomas,  79;  of  Nicodemus,  79; 
Latin  gospel  of  the  nativity  of  Mary, 
80 ;  LAtin  history  of  the  infancy  of 
tiie  Saviour,  20;  Arabic  history  of 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  80 ;  Arabic 
cospel  of  the  childhood  of  the  Re- 
deemer, 80 ;  abstract  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal gospels,  81 ;  Arabic  history 
of  Joseph,  81 ;  history  of  Manr,  88 ; 
Latin  gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary, 
86 ;  history  o£  Jesus,  in^cy  and 
childhood  of,  87 ;  Arabic  gospel  of 
the  childhood,  90;  death  of  Christ 
and  descent  to  Hades,  93 ;  remarks 
on  the  apocryphal  gospels  as  com- 
pared witti  the  canonical,  96 ;  com- 
parison of  the  canonical  sospels 
with  the  fragments  of  gospels  sap- 
posed  to  be  lost,  97 ;  gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews,  99 ;  translations 
of,  from  Clemens  Alex.,  Origen, 
Epiphanius,  101  ;  Jerome,  102  ; 
gospel  according  to  the  Ej^yptians, 
translations  of,  from  Emphanins, 
Clemens  Alex.,  Clemens  Komanus, 
105 ;  Memorabilia  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, 105;  Diatessaron  of  Tatian, 
108;  gospel  of  Marcion,  108. 

H. 

Hehrew  CriticwnSj  an  examination  of 
Ps.  22: 17,  Ps.  8:  22,  by  M.  Stuart, 
501. 

Hegelian  Assaults  on  ^  Gospels,  77. 

History  of  the  Second  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, 641. 

Hoisington^  Rev.  H.  i?.,  article  by,  287. 

HopptHy  Rev.  /.  Jftf ,  article  by,  780. 


Indiaj  as  a  field  of  inquiry  and  evan- 
^lical  labor,  by  Rev.  H  R  Hoi- 
smgton,  237;  the  Hindds,  288; 
origin  of  Brfthmanism,  239 ;  origin 
of  castes,  241 ;  general  rules  of 
caste,  248;  Vddas  and  Purftnas, 
245;  periods  of  HindOism,  247; 
patriarchal  period,  247;  philoso- 
phical period,  248 ;  PurAnic  period, 
248 ;  unity  and  diversity  of  belief, 
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249;  Hindfl  gods,  their  relative 
rank,  251 ;  vitality  of  HindOism, 
Sanskrit,  256 ;  the  Bible  and  Hin- 
daism,  257. 

Infants^  Character  of,  by  Rev.  Enoch 
Pond,  D.  D ,  746 ;  Pelagian  theory, 
746;  evangelical  theory,  747;  ob- 
jections to  the  latter  theory,  748 ; 
sinful  character  of  in&nts,  749-752; 
how  they  are  sinful,  758 ;  how  they 
are  lo  be  saved,  759. 

InteUigence,  Literary  and  Theological, 
Asia,  642 ;  France,  651 ;  Germany, 
441,  644,  841 ;  Great  Britain,  236, 
445,  647,  845 ;  Sweden,  845 ;  The 
Netherlands,  844;  United  States, 
285,  447. 

Iriamwn,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Hoppin,  730 ; 
oriffin  of'^Islamism,  781 ;  character 
of  Mohammed,  783;  cause  of  the 
rapid  success  of  Mohammed's  fitith, 
734;  its  affiliation  to  the  oriental 
character,  735 ;  its  mixture  of  the 
true  with  the  &lse,  736;  Moslem 
fiiti^m,  738;  prescriptive  duties 
ofJUamism,  740;  its  civil  morality, 
741 ;  conclusion,  742. 


James,  alleged  disagreement  between 
and  Paul,  761. 

Jeremiah,  Henderson's  Commentary 
on,  222. 

Jesuits,  Mornings  among,  417. 

Jesus,  history  of,  as  contained  in  the 
apocryphal  ffospels,  87 ;  death  and 
descent  to  l£ftdes,  93. 

Jewish  Cabbalah,  as  developed  in  the 
2«ohar,  system  of,  by  Dr.  Theoph. 
Rubinsohn,  563 ;  introduction,  563 ; 
system  of  the  Jewish  Cabbalah,  564; 
motto  of  the  Cabbalah,  565 ;  obsta- 
cles presented  to  the  Cabbalists  in 
God's  government  of  the  universe, 
566;  the  Sephiroth  not  identical 
with  God,  569 ;  doctrine  of  God's 
concentration,  570;  inconceivable- 
ness  of  God's  substance,  571 ;  attri- 
butes, 572;  Cabbalistic  tree,  574; 
chief  method  of  the  Cabbalah,  576 ; 
system  summed  up,  571. 

Joseph,  history  of,  as  contained  in  the 
apocryphal  gospels,  81. 

Justin  Martyr,  memorabilia  of,  105; 
Sketch  of,  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe, 
821 ;  birth  and  eariy  life,  822 ;  con- 
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▼emon,  824 ;  becomes  ft  miwioiiarj, 
824 ;  order  of  public  worship,  825 ; 
extracts  from  bis  apologies,  827  ; 
summary  of  bis  tbeologi^  system, 
829. 

K. 

KUhner^s  Greek  Grammar,  notice  of, 
629. 

KurtZj  J.  H^  translation  from  *^  Mo- 
saic Offering,''  of,  27. 


Life  of  Bbbop  Coplestoo,  notice  of,223. 

l!uke,  Obseryations  on  passages  par- 
allel witb  Mattbew  24:  29—31,  bj 
M.  Stuart,  829. 

M. 

Marciony  gospel  of^  108. 

Mark,  OlMenrations  on  passages  par- 
allel witb  Matthew  24:  29—81,  by 
M.  Stuart,  829. 

Matihew  24: 29—81,  Observations  on, 
and  the  narallel  passages  in  Mark 
and  Lu&e,  with  remarks  on  tiie 
double  sense  of  Scripture,  by  M. 
Stuart,  829;  double  sense  oif  Scrip- 
ture considered,  459. 

May,  John  W.  article  by,  529. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  Popkin,  887. 

Messianic  Prophecies^  a  popular  lec- 
ture on  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
Psalm,  by  B.  B.  Edwards,  609; 
Messianic  anticipations  as  enter- 
tained by  the  pious  Hebrews,  610 ; 
importance  of  ascertaininff  the  ex- 
act position  of  those  whose  umgua^ 
we  would  interpret,  611 ;  Messianic 
prophecies  not  impaired  by  prone- 
ness  of  the  Jews  to  sin,  612;  ab- 
ruptness of  passing  to  or  from  the 
prophecies  no  objection  to  them, 
618;  general  behef  in  the  pagan 
world  of  a  coming  deliverer  to  be 
explained  by  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecies, 614;  positive  evidence  in 
the  New  Testament  of  such  predic- 
tions, 615;  how  to  decide  when  a 
passage  is  Messianic,  616 ;  interpre- 
tation of  the  llOtii  Psalm,  619. 

Mohofnmedy  character  of)  788. 

N. 
New  Testament,  from  the  Syriac,  no- 
tice of,  430.  [226. 
Nineveh,  and  PersepoUs,  palaces  of, 


Owen*s  Greek  Beader,  682. 


Parky  Prof.  E.  A.,  articles  by,  170, 
788. 

PalmOS  and  the  Seven  Churches,  no- 
tice of;  220. 

PauCs  Analysis  of  the  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Bo(^  of  Genesis,  notice  of, 
888. 

PotiTs  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
28 ;  life  of,  as  an  example  of  bene- 
volence, 861;  new  work  on  life  and 
labors  of;  638 ;  alleged  disagreement 
between  Paul  and  James,  by  Profl 
E.  P.  Barrows,  Jr ,  761. 

Platonic  dialogue,  Tbeaetetus,  with  a 
translation  of  the  episodal  sketch  of 
the  worldling  and  the  philosopher, 
bv  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  468 ; 
character  of  the  dialogue,  469-478 ; 
translation  from  Tbeaetetus,  476. 

Princeton  Review,  Comments  on  a 
third  article  in,  170. 

B. 
Reliffion,  Bemarks  on  the  Idea  of, 
trandated  from  the  Grerman  of  D. 
Karl  Lechler,  by  Rev.  William  A. 
Steams,  874;  views  of  Schleier- 
macher  and  Hegel,  875 ;  the  intel- 
lectual &ctdty  to  which  religion  be- 
longs, 877;  does  religion  consist  in 
action?879;  wbatismorality?880; 
the  terms  moral  and  super-moral, 
881 ;  religion  consists  in  action,  888 ; 
love  not  a  feeling  but  an  act,  885 ; 
repentance  not  a  feeling  but  an  act, 
887 ;  con8e(]«ences  of  making  reli- 
gion consist  m  feeling,  889 ;  exami- 
nation of  Tzeller's  view  of  religion, 
891 ;  the  type  of  religion  the  off- 
spring of  the  times,  898 ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  prior  to  self-knowl- 
edge, 895 ;  explanation  of  terms, 
897 ;  the  restoring  influence  of  re- 
ligicm,  899 ;  to  which  of  the  facul- 
ties does  religion  belong  ?  401 ;  re- 
ligion of  science  and  art,  405 ;  new 
evidence  that  religion  is  life,  401 ; 
difference  between  religion  and 
philosophy,  409 ;  different  forms  of 
the  religious  life,  41 1 ;  centres  of  re- 
ligious life,  413;  distinction  between 
religion  and  Christianity,  415. 
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Besurrectian  of  the  Body,  by  Prof.  D. 
B.  Groodwin,  1 ;  doctrine  of  the  au- 
thor of  an  essay  in  Democratic  Re- 
yiew,  Sept  1847,  stated,  2;  ele- 
mentary principles  of  the  body  may 
be  restored,  5 ;  the  elements  of  the 
body  consist  of  matter,  7 ;  supposed 
difficulty  of  restoring  the  elements 
illustrated,  9 ;  reconstruction  of  the 
body  not  inconceivable,  11 ;  au- 
thor^s  statement  examined,  18 ;  the 
alleged  want  of  space  untenable, 
15 ;  anthoi^s  axioms  considered,  1 7 ; 
meaning  of  the  term  identical  body, 
19;  bow  the  dead  are  raised  not 
known,  21 ;  Paul's  doctrine  of  th^ 
resurrection,  23;  quotation  from 
the  author,  25. 

Bobbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C,  articles  by, 
273,  483. 

a 

Seriplure,  typolooy  of,  427;  double 
sense  cif^  considered,  459. 

Septuamnt,  Prole^jomena  to  Tischen- 
dorrs  new  edition  of,  from  the  La- 
tin, by  Charles  Short,  M.  A.,  581. 

Short,  Ckarie$y  M,  A^  article  by,  581. 

Sm'Offering,  translation  from  the 
"Mosaic  Offering"  of  J.  H.  Kurtz, 
by  Rev.  D.  B.  Ford,  27 ;  character 
of  the  woi^,  27 ;  the  law  not  divid- 
ed into  positive  and  universal,  29 ; 
considerations  against  the  theory  of 
Baehr,  81 ;  was  the  sin-offering  first 
instituted  by  Moees  ?  88 ;  the  sin- 
offering  not  restricted  to  positive 
commands,  85;  views  respecting 
the  sanctuary,  87 ;  what  is  symbol 
ized  by  the  horns  of  the  altar,  39 ; 
sacredness  of  the  flesh  used  in  the 
sin-offering,  41 ;  what  the  eating  of 
the  flesh  symbolizes,  43;  reasons 
for  burning  the  flesh  of  the  animal, 
45 ;  sin  symbolically  imputed  to  the 
animal,  47 ;  the  victim  used  in  the 
bloody  sin-offering,  49 ;  remarks  on 
Baehr's  interpretation  of  the  case 
of  indulgence,  50. 

Steams,  Bev.  Wm,  A,,  article  by,  874. 

Stowe,  Prof,  C.  E.,  articles  by,  7  7, 821. 

Siuart,  M,,  articles  by,  51,  829,  449; 
Commentary  on  Proverbs,  notice  of, 
429. 

Study  of  Words,  notice  of,  638. 

Swain,  Bev.  L.,  article  by,  859. 


TcOian,  Diatessaron  of,  108. 

Theology  of  Richard  Baxter,  135. 
Vid.  Baxter. 

Theology,  New  England,  with  Com- 
ments on  a  thira  article  in  the 
Princeton  Review,  by  Prof.  £.  A» 
Park,  170;  Anti-Augustinian  creed, 
171;  necessity  of  misrepresentatioii, 
1 73 ;  explanation  of  the  term  New 
England  Theology,  174;  Hopkins, 
Edwards,  Emmons,  175;  origmality 
of  the  New  England  divines,  177; 
natural  strength,  179;  power,  not 
disabled  capacities,  181 ;  New  Eng- 
land theology  Calvinism  in  an  iba- 
proved  form,  184 ;  a  consistent  Cal- 
vinism, 185 ;  the  author  of  a  sinful 
nature,  189;  a  practical  theology, 
191 ;  sin  before  choiee,  198 ;  natnrg 
of  virtue,  195 ;  Edwards  on  virtue, 
197 ;  Bellamy  on  sinftd  nature,  199 ; 
Hopkins  on  original  sin,  201 ;  Ed- 
wards on  original  sin,  208 ;  oneness 
with  Adam,  205 ;  tendency  to  rin, 
207;  a  comprehensive  system  of 
bibtical  science,  208;  its  biblical 
tendency,  208 ;  its  scientific  char- 
acter, 211 ;  its  comprehensive  char- 
acter, 218;  vacillating  opposition 
to  it,  215 ;  universal  questions,  217 ; 
general  submission  to  it,  219. 

Tischendorf*s  new  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Prolegomena  to,  581. 

Tischendorfs  week  Testament,  no- 
tice of,  628. 

TraUl's  Josephns,  notice  of,  by  Rev.  S. 
Wolcott,  831. 

U. 
Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  notice  of, 
426. 


Vestiges  of  Culture  in  the  Early  Ages, 
by  M.  P.  Case,  686 ;  details  of  the 
pre-historic  periods  lost,  687 ;  evi- 
dences of  a  high  culture  in  the 
early  ages,  688;  tradition,  689; 
^neral  belief  in  human  deteriora- 
tion, 690;  actual  traces  of  an  early 
culture,  690 ;  Egyptian  monuments, 
691 ;  evidences  ot  a  primitive  civi- 
lization in  the  relics  of  an  eariy 
faith,  693. 
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While,  Rev.  Charles,  D.  JD.,  articles  by, 

855,  640,  701. 
Wilson,  Rev.  J,  X.,  article  by,  110. 


Zuingli,  Life  of,  by  PrQ£  R  B.  C. 
Bobbins,  278;  labors,  cares,  and 
studies  at  Zurich,  1520-1522,  278 ; 
opposition  met  with,  275;  elected 
to  a  canonry  at  Zurich,  277 ;  mar- 
riage, 278;  domestic  life,  279;  be- 
fore the  council  of  Zurich,  280; 
address  befcnre  the  council,  288; 
discusfflon  on  the  inyocation  of 
saints,  285;  second  colloquy  on  the 


worship  of  images,  287 ;  reforms  in 
Switzenand,  289;  his  theological 
yiews,  291 ;  change  in  the  mode  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  292 ; 
founding  of  the  New  Academy  at 
Zurich,  294 ;  struggles  against  the 
Anabaptists,  297;  his  conciliatory 
measures  with  the  Anabaptists,  299 ; 
conference  at  Baden,  488 ;  conyo- 
ca^n  at  Berne  and  its  results,  486 ; 
war  between  Zurich  and  the  Cath- 
olic cantons,  differences  adjusted 
by  Berne,  490 :  conference  at  Mar- 
burg between  Luther  and  Zmnstiy 
49S;  renewed  hostilities,  conflict, 
defeat,  death  of  Zmngli,  498. 
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